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CHBISTIUS  BOSES. 

TWIK  rows  on  one  etem, 
Twin  cberries  on  one  bough. 
Twin  rnbiea  in  one  diadem — 

A  perfect  pair,  I  tow 
I  know  not  whicli  ia  sweeter, 
I  know  not  which  ia  rarer. 
And  if  I  had  to  gmpple 
Ibe  qneetioQ  of  the  apple. 
And  pulckriori  drtur, 
TA  not  know  irbi<ji  is  fidrer. 
volt  xin. — "0-  iixxin. 


The  Tmn9. 

Sweet  mttsic^  and  its  ecbo'sweet, 

A  Bwan  aod  its  reflection, — 
Such  is  the  pair  of  twins  complete, 

A  duplicate  perfection ! 

Was  eTer  poor  mortal 

So  troubled  as  I  am? 
To  Felicity's  portal 

I  feel  that  1  nigh  am, 

And  not  very  shy  am ! 
But  what  can  I  do 

When  I  cannot  discover 
Of  which  of  the  two 

I  am  truly  the  lover  ? 
Then  pity  me,  who 
Am  condemned  for  my  Bins 
To  be  deeply  in  love  with  the  beautiful  twins. 

There's  Ethel,  the  fair, 

With  the  rose  in  her  hair, 

I  think  she's  the  lov'lier — ^almost — of  the  pair, — 

Especially,  too,  when  her  sister's  not  there ! 

But  when  Maud's  in  the  way, 

Well !  I  really  can't  say  I 

For  Maud  has  such  eyes 

For  colour  and  size. 
And  they've  both  necks  and  shoulders 
That  dazzle  beholders, 

And  voices  as  sweet  as  the  throstles  in  May. 

Oh,  blest  is  the  fortunate  fellow  who  wins 
Either  one  of  the  beautiful,  beautiful  twins ! 

To  what  can  the  poet  distracted  compare 

These  beauties  so  rare? — 
At  a  loss  for  a  figure  I  am,  I  declare ! 

They're  the  new  double-barrel  Dan  Cupid  is  armed  with 
(His  old  bow  and  arrows  no  longer  he's  charmed  with). 
The  prize  double-bloom  out  of  Beauty's  own  green'us, 
A  charming  two-volume  edition  of  Venus ! 
All  nature  admires  them !    The  beasts  and  the  birds 
Find  joy  in  their  glances— delight  in  their  words  ; 
And  no  fish  so  cold-blooded  but  twiddles  his  fins 
As  he  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  beautiful  twins. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do 

To  decide  'twixt  the  two? 

For  each  is  so  neat, 

So  sweet  and  complete ! 
Oh,  my  course  of  true  love  has  arrived  at  a  hitch, 
For  I  mustn't  wed  both,  and  I  can't  decide  which  I 

I've  tried  to  decide 

Which  to  take  for  my  bride. 
But  my  puzzh'ng  all  ends  in  &b  way  it  begins  I 

At  a  loss  what  to  do 

For  a  choice  of  the  two, 

I  exclaim  to  myself, 

Foor  unfortunate  elf, 
' Since  I  oan't  many  both— oh,  why  wasn't  /twins?*     T.  E. 
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•BONES  AND  I;*  OR,  THE  SKELETON  AT  HOME, 

By  G.  J.  WHTTB  MELVILLE, 
AtlTHOB  OF  '  DIOBY  GBAlfl)/  '  THB  INTXBPBETEB,'  '  THS  OLLDUTOBB,*  XIXL 


iNTBODUOnOK* 


I'  ONG  ago,  vkiiing  the  monastery 
J  of  La  Tzappe,  I  was  strack 
idth  the  Teiy  duiooniented  appear- 
ance of  its  inmates.    In  some  of 
their  heea,  indeed,  I  detected  no 
^ezpresskm  whatever,  but  on  none 
eonld  I  peroeiTe  the  slightest  gleam 
of  satuuction  with  their  lot.    No 
wonder:  few  men  are  of  the  stuff 
that  makes  a  good  redase.     The 
human  animal  is  natorally  grega- 
lioQs,   like  the  solan   goose,   &e 
boflUo,  the  monkey,  or  the  mack- 
enA.      Pat   him    by  himself,   he 
pines  Ibr  lack  of  mental  aliment, 
just  as  a  flower  fades  for  want  of 
dajlight  in  the  dark.    A  moltitade 
of  fools  form  an  inspiriting  speo- 
tacle,  a  solitary  specmien  becomes 
a  sad  and  solemn  warning.    If  the 
Trappists,   who  are    not  entirely 
nolatidd  firom  their  tdnd,  thus  wither 
under  the  rigour  of  those  repres- 
fliTe  rules  enjoined  by  the  Order, 
what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  such  hermits  and  anchorites  as 
passed  whole  months,    and   eyen 
years  together,  in  the  wilderness, 
nnfiaited  by  anything  more  human 
than  the  distempered  phantoms  of 
their  dreams?  No  shaye,  no  wash, 
so  morning  greeting,  and  no  eyen- 
iog  wine.    How  many,  I  wonder, 
pfeserred  their   sani^  in  the  or- 
deal? how  many,  returning  dazed 
and  bewildered  to  the  haunts  of 
men,   tottered  about  in  helpless, 
wandering,  maundering  imbecility? 
"Were  there  not  some  hard,  boister- 
ous natures  who   plunged   wildly 
into  the  excesses  of  a  world  so  long 
forawom,  with  all  the  appetite  of 
abstinence,  all  the  reckless   self- 
abandonment  of  the  paid-off  man- 
of-war's  man  on  a  spree?   No;  few 
people   are   qualified  for  reclases^ 
I  am   proud  to   be   amongst  the 
number. 

I  live  in  a  desert,  but  my  desert 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  The 
waste  is  all  round  me  though,  I 


have  taken  good  care  of  thai  Once, 
indeed,  it  blossomed  like  the  rose, 
for  a  thousand  fertilizing  streams 
trickled  through  its  bright  expanse. 
Do  not  you  as  I  did.  I  turned  all 
the  streams  into  one  channel,  '  in 
the  sweet  summer-time  long  ago,' 
and  '  sat  b^  the  riyer,'  like  those 
poor  fools  m  the  song,  and  said, 
'  Go  to !  Now  I  shall  ncTer  thirst 
again  1'  But  in  the  night  there 
came  a  landslip  from  the  upper 
level,  and  choked  the  river,  tummg 
its  course  through  my  neighbour's 
pastures,  so  that  the  meadows,  once 
so  green  and  firesh,  are  bare  and 
barren  ;iow  for  evermore.  I  speak 
in  parables  of  course ;  and  the  value 
of  '  this  here  obserwation,'  like  those 
of  Oaptain  Bxmsby,  '  lies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it'  I  need  not  observe, 
the  street  in  which  I  hide  myself  is 
&  cid  de  sae,  A  man  who  sells 
chickweed,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
who  would  sell  chickweed  if  he 
could,  is  the  only  passenger.  Of 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  me,  one 
is  unfinished,  the  other  untenanted. 
Over  the  way,  I  confront  the  dead 
wall  at  the  back  of  a  hospital.  To- 
wards dusk  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  breaking,  I 
must  admit  the  situation  is  little 
calculated  to  generate  over-exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits.  Sequestered, 
no  doubt,  shady  too,  particularly  in 
the  short  days,  '  and  as  remote 
from  the  noise  or  traffic  of  the  town 
as  John  o'  Groaf  s  house,  but  en- 
livening—No. 

On  first  begioning  to  reside  here, 
I  confess  I  felt  at  times  a  little 
lonely  and  depressed.  Therefore  I 
brought  home  '  Bones '  to  come  and 
live  with  me.  And  who  is  *  Bones  ?' 
Ah!  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  Con- 
templative, afifable,  easily-pleased, 
and  an  admirable  listener,  he  is  yet 
on  some  points  reserved  to  a  degree 
that  might  almost  be  termed  mo- 
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'  Bones  and  I ;*  ovy  TJ^e  Skeleton  at  Borne. 


rose ;  while  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance there  is  a  dignity  of  bearing, 
an  imposing  presence,  which  forbids 
the  most  intimate  associate  to  at- 
tempt a  liberty. 

I  will  describe  him,  as  I  see  him 
at  this  moment,  reclining  in  an  e&^y 
attitude  on  the  cushions  of  my  fa- 
vourite arm-chair,  benevolently  in- 
terested, it  would  seem,  in  my  hght- 
est  movements,  while  I  sit  smoking 
silently  by  the  fire.  Neither  of  us 
are  great  talkers  quite  so  early  in 
the  evening. 

He  is  a  well-formed  and  very 
complete  skeleton  of  middle  height 
— ^perfect  in  every  respect,  and  in  all 
his  articulations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  double  teeth  absent  from 
the  upper  jaw.  The  arch  of  his 
lower  ribs  is  peculiarly  symmetrical, 
and  his  vertebrae  are  put  in  with  a 
singular  combination  of  flexibility 
and  strength.  As  I  look  at  him 
now  leaning  back  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude, with  one  thigh-bone  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  other,  he  reminds 
me  of  so  many  people  I  knew  when 
I  lived  in  the  world,  that  I  seem  to 
fancy  myself  once  more  a  denizen 
of  that  revolving  purgatory  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  general  society. 

Poor  A was  almost  as  fleshless, 

B much    more  taciturn,  and 

C decidedly  not  so  good-look- 
ing. *  Bones,'  however,  possesses  a 
quality  that  I  have  never  found  in 
any  other  companion.  His  tact  is 
beyond  praise.  Under  no  circum- 
stimces  does  he  become  a  bore — 
that  is  why  we  get  on  so  admirably 
together.  Like  a  ghost,  he  speaks 
only  when  spoken  to.  Unlike  a 
wife,  refrains  from  monopolizing  the 
last  word.  If  he  didn't  rattle  so  on 
the  slightest  movement— a  fault  of 
anatomy,  indeed,  rather  than  tem- 
per—as a  comi»nion  he  would  bo 
— perfection. 

It  is  a  dull,  close  evening.  Were 
it  not  so  near  winter  one  might  pre- 
dict a  thunderstorm.  The  smoke 
from  my  meerschaum  winds  up- 
wards in  thin  blue  wreaths  uninflu- 
enced by  a  breath  of  outward  air, 
though  the  windows  are  open  to  the 
deserted  street  black  and  silent  aa 
the  grave.  My  lamp  is  not  yet  lit 
(we  both  affect  a  congenial  gloom), 
the  fire  is  burning  out,  but  there  is 


a  dull  red  glow  like  a  fevet^-spot 
lowering  under  a  volcanic  arch  of 
cinders;  and  looking  into  it  with 
unwinking  eyes,  I   see   the  long- 
drawn,    weary,   beaten   road   that 
leads  backward  through  a  life.    I 
see  a  child  set  down  to  run  alone, 
half' frightened,  laughing,  trusting, 
almost  happy,  and  altogether  gay. 
I  see  a  youth,  bold,  healthful,  coq- 
rageous,  full  of  an  impossible  chi- 
valry, a   romantic  generosity  that 
delights  to  lavish  no  matter  what — 
money,  love,  hope,  happiness,  coin- 
ing heart  and  intellect   into  gold 
that  he  may  squander  it  on  the 
passers-by.     I  see  a  strong  man 
crushed— a  proud  head  grovelling 
in  the  dust,  a  brave  spirit  broken,  a 
cowering  wretch  imploring  that  his 
punishment  may  be  lightened  ever 
such  a  little,  trembling  and  wincing 
like  a  slave  beneath  the  scourge. 
At  this  moment  the  fire  falls    in 
with  a  crash,  while  a  pale  yellow 
flame  leaps  flickering  out  of   the 
midst,  and  starting  from  my  seat  to 
light  our  lamp  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  I  demand  aloud,  'What 
then  is  the  purpose  of  Creation? 
From  a  quenched  rushlight  to  an 
extinct  volcano,  from  the  squeak  of 
a   mouse    to    yesterday's   leading 
article,  from  a  mite  smothered  in  a 
cheese  to  an  Emperor  murdered  in 
Mexico,  is  the  march  of  Time  but 
the  destructive  progress  of  a  bull  in 
a  china-shop?    Are  the  recurring 
centuries  but  so  many  ciphers  added 
to  the  sum  of  a  thriftless,  objectless 
expenditure?    Is  the  so-csdled  eco- 
nomy of  the  universe  but  an  un- 
bridled, haphazard  course  of  bound- 
less and  incalculable  waste  ?' 

His  back-bone  creaks  uncomfort- 
ably while  he  moves  in  his  chair. 
'  Waste  ?'  he  repeats  in  the  hushed, 
placid  tones  that  make  him  so  in- 
valuable as  a  companion — *  Waste  ? 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  limited. 
I  have  some  experience  in  it  of  my 
own.  Would  you  favour  me  with 
your  ideas  ?' — and  I  go  off  at  score 
with — 

CHAPTER  I. 

'  ON  WASTE.' 

'Why  are  these  things  80?'  lex- 
claim,  plumping  down  again  into 
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my  seat  'Why  haye  the  times  been 
out  of  joint  erer  Bince  Hamlet's 
fint  appeezanoe  on  the  stage^  with 
Uack  tights  and   rosettes   in  his 
shoes?  Why  is  the  whole  world  still 
at  Bzxes  and  sevens?    What  is  the 
object  of  it  all  ?   Cut  bono  f  cuibonof 
cut  bono  f    Is  there  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  a  result?  any  tendency 
towaids  a  goal  ?    Shall  we  ever  get 
anyv^ure,  or  are  we  trayelling  per- 
pebially  in  a  circle,  like  squirrels  in 
a  cage,  oonTicted  pickjxxskets  on 
tiietreeudmiU?  By  the  way,  who  con- 
victed thepickpockets,  and  sentenced 
them?     The  sitting  magistrate  of 
OQfone ;  and  do  the  awards  of  that 
worthy  functionary  produce  any  de- 
fimte  result  in  the  direction  of  good 
Older  and  morality,  or  must  his 
daily  incubation    too  be   wasted 
upon  addled   ^gs?     Do  you  re- 
member the  story  of  the  man  who 
eat  his  throat  because  he  was  so 
tiled  of  dressing  and   undressmg 
ereryday?  Don't  shake  your  head, 
I  beg  purdon,  your  skull,  you  told 
it  me  yourself.    I  can  appreciate 
hia  prgudices,  but  how  did  he  know 
there  nught  not  be  buttons  and 
battonholes  where  he  was  going? 
That  is,  supposing  he  went  any- 
whoe—if  he  didn%  he  was  wasted 
altogether.    If  he  did,  perhaps  he 
was  of  no  use  when  he  got  there. 
Waated  again— only  a  human  life 
after  alL  Not  much  when  you  think 
of  it  amongst  the  millions  that  cling 
aboat  this  old  globe  of  ours,  rising, 
swaiming,  disappearing    l^e   the 
oaggots  on  a  d^  horse,  but  of  no 
light  importance  to  the  bearer  when 
you  remember  its  weight  of  sorrows, 
mxieties,  disappointments,  and  re* 
WDsibilities,  not  to  mention  the 
Slack  Oare  sitting  heavily  at  the 
fop  to  keep  the  vrbole  burden  in  its 
mse.    lofo  is  a  bubble,  they  say. 
Veiy  well — ^but  is  it  blown  from  a 
soap-dish   by  a  schoolboy,  rising 
hesTenward,  tinted  with  rainbow 
hnes,  to  bunt  only  when  at  its  most 
beautiful  and  its  best;«  or  is  it  not 
rather  a  bubble  gurgling  to  the  sur- 
&ce  fram  the  agonized  lungs  of 
some  struggling  wretch  drowning 
iar  below  in  the  dark,  pitiless  water, 

**  Uoknell'd,  uncoffiii'd,  and  unknown  ?" 

•—Wasted,  too,  unless  the  fish  eat 


him,  and  then  who  knows?  none  of 
us  perhaps  may  ever  eat  the  fish. 

'  Listen  to  me.  I  won*t  make 
your  flesh  creep,  for  unanswerable 
reasons.  I  don  t  even  think  I  shall 
freeze  the  marrow  in  your  bones.  I 
could  tell  you  some  strange  stories, 
but  I  dare  say  your  own  experiences 
are  more  remarkable  than  mine.  I 
will  only  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the 
amount  of  suffering  that  came  under 
our  daily  notice  when  we  liyed  in 
the  world,  and  say  whether  eyery 
pang  of  mind  or  body,  every  tear 
shed  or  swallowed  down,  every 
groan  indulged  or  repressed,  were 
anything  but  sheer  waste?  Can 
you  not  recall  a  hundred  instances 
of  strength  sapped  by  drink,  of 
intellect  warped  by  madness,  of 
beauty  fading  under  neglect,  or 
withered  by  disappointment?  Here 
a  pair  of  lives  are  wasted  because 
they  must  needs  run  out  their 
course  in  different  grooves— there 
two  more  are  utterly  thrown 
away,  because,  enoompaesed  in  a 
golden  link,  they  can  by  no  means 
shake  themselves  free.  The  fairest 
of  all,  it  may  be,  and  the  most 
promising,  never  blooms  into  per- 
fection for  want  of  its  congenial 
comrade  (wasted  too  perhaps  at 
the  antipodes),  and  fiailmg  thus  to 
reach  maturity,  dwindles,  dwarfed 
and  unmated,  to  the  grave.  Think 
of  Beauty  wasted  on  the  Beast—the 
Beast,  too,  utterly  out  of  his  element, 
that  he  must  roll  on  the  garden 
sward  rather  than  labour  in  the 
teeming  farrow.  Look  at  Hercules 
spell-bound  in  the  lap  of  Omphale, 
broad-fronted  Antony  enervawd  by 
black-browed  Cleopatra.  Consider 
the  many  Messrs.  Caudle  who  lavish 
as  much  good-humour  as  would  set 
up  a  dozen  households,  on  their 
legal  nightmares,  and  do  not  forget 
poor  Miss  Frettyman  pining  in 
lonely  spinsterhood  over  the  way. 
See  the  mother  training  up  her 
child,  impressing  on  him,  fiir  more 
forcibly  tlum  she  feels  them  for  her- 
self, lessons  of  honour,  truth,  pro- 
bity, and  the  unspeakable  blessing 
of  fiedth— praying  ner  heart  out  for 
that  wilful  little  urohin,  night  and 
morning  on  her  knees.  A  good 
Christiuk  with  humble  hoped  of 
heaven,  does  she  know  that   far 
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more  lavishly  than  those  heathen 
termagants  in  hell,  she  is  x>ouring 
water  in  a  sieve  ?  Does  she  know 
she  may  live  to  see  that  smooth, 
soft,  wondering  brow  scored  deep 
with  sorrow,  or  lowering  black 
with  sin — that  round  rosy  cheek 
hollowed  by  depravity,  or  bloated 
with  excess?  Worst  of  all,  the 
merry  guileless  heart  embittered  by 
falsehood,  and  hardened  with  ill- 
usage  till  it  has  ceased  to  feel  for 
others,  even  for  itself!  Great 
Heaven !  have  we  not  seen  them — 
these  simple,  honest,  manly  hearts, 
taken  by  some  soft-eyed  demon  with 
loving  ways,  and  sweet,  angelic 
smile,  to  be  kept  carefully,  to  bo 
watched  jealonsly,  till  their  fabric 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  then 
broken  deftly  and  delicately,  yet 
with  such  nice  art  that  they  can 
never  mend  again,  and  so,  politely 
" Returned,  with  thanks?" 

'  Forgive  me :  on  such  anatomical 
outrages  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
you  should  feel  so  warmly  as  my- 
self. 

'Millions  of  creatures,  beautiful 
exceedingly,  scour  over  the  desert 
plains  of  explored  Africa;  in  its  un- 
known regions,  millions  more  may 
be  supposed  to  feed,  and  gambol, 
and  die.  What  is  the  use  of  them? 
If  you  come  to  that,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  Emperor  Theodore,  or  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or 
any  other  potentate  who  remains 
utterly  unimpressed  when  we 
threaten  *'to  break  off  diplomatic 
lelations  ?" 

'  Myriads  of  insects  wheel  about  us 
in  the  sun's  declim'ng  rays,  every 
summer's  evening.  Again,  what  is 
the  use  of  them?  What  is  the  use 
of  the  dragon-fly,  the  bumble-bee, 
the  speckled  toad,  the  blue-nosed 
monkey,  the  unicorn,  the  wild  ele- 
phant,— or,  indeed,  the  Ojibbewaj 
Indians?' 

Here,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
'Bones'  interrupted  me  in  full 
career. 

'  One  moment,'  said  he,  with  his 
courteous  grin.  '  Allow  me  to  point 
out,  that  yours  is  inadmissible,  as 
being  simply  an  argummtum  ad  ah^ 
surdum.  It  would  hold  equally 
good  with  Leotard,  Mr.  Beales,  or 
any  other   public  exhibitor— nay. 


you  might  advance  it  for 'suppres- 
sion of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

He  bowed  reverentiallv  while  he 
mentioned  the  last-named  dignitary, 
and  I  confess  I  was  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  his  remark. 

'Then  I  waive  the  question,'  I 
replied, '  as  regards  the  brute  crea- 
tion, though  I  think  I  could  find 
something  to  say,  too,  about  the 
weasel  sucking  rabbits,  the  heron 
gobbling  fish,  the  hawk  striking  its 
quarry,  or  the  hounds  running  into 
their  fox.  But  we  will  suppose  that 
the  whole  animid  world,  from  the 
angler's  lob-worm  to  the  coeter- 
monger's  donkey,  is  enjoying  its 
paradise  here,  and  return  to  our  own 
Kind,  their  sorrows,  their  sufierings, 
and  natural  consequence  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  their  sins.' 

He  shook  his  skull  gently,  and 
muttered  something  in  his  spinal 
vertebrsB  about  'a  cart'  and  'a 
horse,'  but  I  took  no  notice,  and 
proceeded  with  dignity — 

'I  have  learnt  my  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  almost  the  only  one  of  its 
precepts  I  have  not  forgotten,  un- 
presses  on  me  that— 

*'  Spades  tam  up  wealtt),  the  sUmnlAiit  of  crime." 

I  suppose  you  will  not  dispute  that 
the  root  of  all  evil  is  money  ?' 

'  Most  emphatically,'  he  exclaimed,, 
and  his  articulations  rattled  with 
startling  vehemence.  'Most  em- 
phatically I  deny  the  position.  A 
man  may  roll  in  wealth  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it.  On  the  contnuy, 
poverty,  but  for  the  unremitting 
labour  it  demands,  would  be  fax 
more  conducive  to  crime  than  a 
sufficiency,  or  even  a  superfluity  of 
means.  No;  the  real  enemy  witJi 
whom  every  man  has  to  contend 
confronts  him  in  the  morning  at  his 
glass,  and  sticks  persistently  to  him 
throughout  the  day.  The  source  of 
most  unhappiness,  the  cause  of  all 
ill-doing,  the  universal  origin  of 
evil,  is  not  money,  but  self ' 

'  You  mean  selfishness,'  I  retorted ; 
'and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  man 
of  the  world— I  mean  of  the  oiher 
world,  or,  indeed,  of  any  world  what- 
ever—assert so  obvious  a  fallacy. 
Just  as  the  liver,  and  not  the  heart, 
is  the  seat  of  our  real  well-being,  so 
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I  imiinfafn  tbat  flelf-indalgmioe^and 
not  Belf*sacrifioe,  is  the  origin,  the 
Buun-spring,  the  motiTe  power  of 
«U  efiort,  progfesB,  improTement, 
mand,  aookl,  and  physical  B^ 
aeaxches  of  soienoe,  tnamphs  of  art, 
master-pieoeB  of  genios,— what  are 
these  bat  lesolts  of  the  same  in- 
stinct that  direets  the  bee  to  the 
fower-«iden,  the  Toltore  to  the 
carcass  ?  To  eat  is  the  first  neoes- 
81^  of  maxL  He  labonre  that  he 
may  liTa  Grant  this,  as  yon  can- 
not bat  concede  the  position  to  be 
nnassailable^  and  yon  talk  to  me  in 
ymn  of  sentiment,  philanthropy, 
beneToIenoe,  all  the  loathsome  affec- 
tations of  sympathy  with  which  the 
eartii-wonn  tries  to  impose  npon  its 
iind.  A  man  begins  by  being 
lionest  Why?  Becaose  without 
bonestjTfdown  the  particalar  grooye 
in  which  he  spins,  he  cannot  earn 
his  daily  bread.  When  he  has 
enongh  of  this  and  to  spare,  he  tarns 
hk  i^ktention  to  decent  apparel,  a 
emnmodioas  house,  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  respectability ;  that  is, 
ne  aims  at  bemg  respectable— in 
other  words,  at  imposing  on  those 
-who  haye  been  less  successful  in 
the  nniyersal  scramble  than  him- 
selt  Soon  he  buys  a  warming-pan, 
a  Dntdi  oyen,  china  ornaments 
far  his  chimnoypiece,  and  the 
ffistory  of  the  Prodigal  to  haaig 
about  his  walls.  By  degrees,  as 
wealth  increases,  he  moyes  into  a 
larger  residence,  he  rolls  upon 
wheels,  he  rqslaces  the  china  orna- 
ments with  a  French  clock ;  the  Pro- 
digal Son  with  modem  oil-paintings, 
and  hides  the  warming-pan  in  the 
housemaid's  closet  upstairs.  About 
this  period  he  b^ns  to  subscribe  to 
diaritable  institutions,  to  giye  away 
what  be  does  not  want,  to  throw 
little  pellets  of  bread  at  the  monster 
who  IS  always  famished  uid  always 
roaring  out  of  doors,  lest  it  should 
come  in,  and  snatch  the  roast  beef 
off  his  table.  Some  day  a  team  of 
black  horses  with  nodding  plumes, 
and  a  red-nosed  driyer,  come  to  take 
him  away,  **  yery  much  respected,'' 
and,  forgiye  the  personality,  there 
is  an  end  of  him,  bb  Ux  bs  toe  are 
amoemed.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
man's  life  has  not  been  a  continual 
concession  to  self  ?— waste,  waste. 


utter  waste,  from  the  pap-boat  that 
preserred  his  infiuicy,  to  the  brass* 
nailed  coflftn  that  protects  his  pu- 
tridity from  contact  with  the  eurth 
to  which  he  returns?  Why  his  yery 
yirtues,  as  he  called  them,  were  but 
payments,  so  to  speak,  keeping  up 
the  insurance  for  his  own  b^aeflt, 
which  he  persuaded  himself  he  had 
effected  on  the  other  world. 

'Now,  supposing  the  pap-boat 
had  been  withheld,  or  the  nurse  had 
tucked  him  into  his  cradle  upside 
down,  or— thus  saying  some  harm- 
less woman  a  deal  of  inconyenienoe 
and  trouble— supposing  he  had 
neyer  been  bom  at  all,  would  he 
haye  hoeai  missed,  or  wanted? 
Would  not  the  world  haye  gone  on 
justas  well  without  him?  Has  not 
his  whole  existence  been  a  mistake  ? 
The  food  he  ate,  the  clothes  he  woro, 
the  house  he  lived  iur-were  not 
these  simply  wasted?  His  efforts 
were  waste,  his  wear-and*tear  of 
body  and  mind  were  waste,  aboye 
all,  his  sorrows  and  his  sufferings 
were  sheer,  unpardonable  waste. 
Yes;  here  I  take  my  stand.  I 
leaye  you  eyery  eigoyment  to  be 
found  in  creation,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual.  X  make  you  a 
present  of  the  elephant  wallowing 
m  his  mud-bath,  and  the  midge 
wheeling  in  the  sun;  I  giye  you 
Juliet  at  her  window,  and  Archi- 
medes in  his  study ;  but  I  reserye 
the  whale  in  her  death-flurry,  and 
the  worm  on  its  hook.  I  appeal  to 
Jephthah  sorrowing  for  his  darling, 
and  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 
I  repeat,  if  that  self-care,  which  in- 
deed constitutes  our  yery  identity, 
be  the  object  of  existence,  then  all 
those  tearful  eyes  that  blur  the  li^ht 
of  eyery  rising  sun— all  those  achmg 
hearts  that  long  only  for  night  to  he 
eternal— are  but  so  many  witnesses 
to  the  predominance  in  creation  of 
a  lavish  and  unaccountable  waste.' 

Like  many  thoughtful  and  deli- 
berate natures,  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  early  life  'Bones'  must  have 
been  a  snuff-taker.  He  affects  a 
trick  of  holding  his  fleshless  finger 
and  thumb  pressed  together  and 
suspended  in  air,  before  ne  deliyers 
himself  of  an  opinion,  that  can  only 
have  originated  in  a  practice  he  has 
since  been  compelled,  for  obvious 
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reasons,  to  forego.  Pansing  during 
several  seconds  in  this  fayourite 
attitude,  ho  sank  gravely  back  in 
his  chair,  and  replied — 

'False  logic,  my  good  friend. 
False  premises,  and  a  false  couclu- 
sion.  1  deny  them  all;  but  the 
weather,  even  in  my  light  attire, 
feels  somewhat  too  close  for  wordy 
warfare.  Besides,  I  hold  with  you, 
that  an  ounce  of  illustration  is 
worth  a  pound  of  argument  I 
will  ask  you,  therefore,  as  I  know 
you  have  been  in  Cheshire,  High 
Leicestershire,  and  other  cattle- 
feeding  countries,  whether  you  ever 
watched  a  dairymaid  making  a 
cheese?  II  so,  you  must  have 
observed  how  strong  and  pitiless  a 
pressure  is  required  to  wring  the 
moisture  out  of  its  very  core.  My 
friend,  the  human  heart  is  like  a 
cheese  1  To  be  good  for  anything, 
the  black  drop  must  be  wrung  out 
of  it,  however  tight  the  squeeze 
required,  however  exquisite  the  pain. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  we  so  often  see 
the  parable  of  the  poor  man*s  ewe 
lamb  enacted  in  daily  life.  One, 
having  everything  the  world  can 
bestow,  is  nevertheless  further  en- 
dowed with  that  which  his  needy 
brother  would  give  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  possess.  For  the  first, 
the  pressure  has  not  yet  been  put 
on,  though  his  time,  too,  may  come 
by-and-by.  For  the  second,  that 
one  darling  hope,  it  may  be,  repre- 
sents the  little  black  drop  left,  and 
so  it  must  be  wrung  out,  though 
the  heart  be  crushed  into  agony  in 
the  process.  You  talk  of  suffering 
being'pure  waste;  I  tell  you  it  is 
all  pure  gain.  You  talk  of  self  as 
the  motive  to  exertion ;  I  tell  you  it 
is  the  abnegation  of  self  which  has 
wroujg^ht  out  all  tiiat  is  noble,  all 
that  is  good,  all  that  is  useful,  nearly 
all  that  is  ornamental  in  the  world. 
Shut  the  house-door  on  him,  and 
the  man  must  needs  go  forth  to 
work  in  the  fields.  It  is  not  the 
dreamer  wrapped  in  his  fiGUicied 
bliss,  from  whom  you  are  to  expect 
heroic  efforts,  eiUier  of  mind  or 
body.  You  must  dig  your  goad 
into  the  ox  to  make  hun  use  his 
latent  strength ;  you  must  drive  your 
spurs  into  the  horse  to  get  out  of 
mm  his  utmost  speed.    Wake  the 


dreamer  roughly — drive  spurs  and 
goad  into  his  heart  He  will  wince 
and  writhe,  and  roll  and  gnash  his 
teeth,  but  I  defy  him  to  lie  still. 
He  must  up  and  be  doing,  from 
sheer  torture,  flying  to  one  remedy 
after  another  till  he  gets  to  work, 
and  so  finds  distraction,  solace,  pre- 
sently comfort,  and,  after  a  while, 
looking  yet  higher,  hope,  happiness, 
and  reward. 

'  Self,  indeed !  He  is  fain  to  for- 
get self,  because  that  therewith  is 
bound  up  so  much,  it  would  drive 
him  mad  to  remember,  and  thus 
sorrow-taught,  he  merges  his  own 
identity  in  the  conununity  of  which 
he  is  but  an  atom,  taking  his  first 
step,  though  at  a  humble  and  im- 
measurable distance,  in  the  sacred 
track  of  self-sacrifioe,  on  which, 
aiter  moro  than  eighteen  hundred 
years,  the  footprints  aro  still  fresh, 
stni  inefiaoeabla  Waste,  forsooth ! 
Let  him  weep  his  heart  out  if  he 
will!  I  tell  you  that  the  deeper 
the  furrows  are  scored,  the  heavier 
shall  be  the  harvest^  the  richer  the 
garnered  grain.  I  tell  you,  not  a 
tear  falls  but  it  fertilizes  some  barren 
spot,  from  which  hereafter  shall 
come  up  the  fresh  verdure  of  an 
eternal  spring  in  that  region 

■*  Where  ibere'e  frait  In  the  gardens  of  beaven, 
from  the  hope  that  on  eartii  was  betrayed ; 

Where  there's  rest  for  the  soul,  life*wearied,  that 
hath  Btriveo,  aad  saiTered,  and  prayed." 

Tm  rather  tired.  I  won't  discuss 
the  question  any  further.  I'll  go 
back  into  my  cupboard,  if  yoa 
please.    Good-night  V 


CHAPTER  IL 

THBOUOH  THE  MILL. 

Most  people  are  ashamed  of  their 
skeletons,  hiding  them  up  in  their 
respective  cupboards  as  though  the 
very  ownership  were  a  degradation 
—alluding  to  them,  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally in  the  domestic  circle,  but 
ignoring  them  utterly  before  the 
world— a  world  that  knows  all  about 
them  the  while, — that  has  weighed 
their  skulls,  counted  their  ribs,  and 
can  tell  the  very  recesses  in  which 
they  are  kepi  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
to  take  your  skeleton  out  uid  air 
him  on  occasion,  ia  very  good  for 
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bothof  joa.  It  brings  him  to  his 
proper  dimendons,  which  are  apt  to 
oeoome  gigantic  if  be  is  hidden  too 
scrapoloudy  in  the  dark,  and  it 
aflToidB  opportonitiesfor  comparison 
with  other  specimens  of  the  same 
natore  enteztained  by  riTal  pro- 
pneton  in  the  line.  If  I  kept  mine, 
as  some  do,  in  close  confinement^  I 
ahonld  be  in  a  continual  fidget  abont 
his  safety ;  above  all,  I  shonld  dread 
his  breaking  oat  at  nntoward  sea- 
sons, when  he  was  least  expected, 
and  least  desired.  Bot '  Bones  and 
I'  hare  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
each  other.  There  ia  no  disgrace 
nor  discomfort  attached  to  either  of 
US  in  our  cheerfol  companionship. 
Ee  is  good  enough  to  express  eatia- 
ftetion  with  his  present  lodging, 
and  eyen  afifirms  that  he  finds  it 
airy  and  commodious,  as  compared 
wiUi  his  last;  while  it  isa  real  plea- 
BOie  to  me>  living  as  I  do  so  much 
alone,  to  have  a  quiet,  intelligent 
eompanion,  with  whom  I  csn  dis- 
GOBS  the  different  phases  of  existence, 
qpecolatiye  and  real,^tiie  sower 
who  never  reaps — the  fools  who  axe 
full  of  bread,  roses  for  one,  thorns 
lor  another;  here  over-ripe  fruity 
there  grapes  sour,  though  by  no 
means  out  of  rnch;  sucorasfol 
bows  drawn  at  a  venture,  well- 
aimed  shafts  that  never  attsin  the 
mark,  impossible  hopes,  unavailing 
regrets— the  baseless  mirage  of  the 
Fntnxe,  and  the  barren  reality  of 
thel'ast 

It  was  colder  last  mght  The 
wind  was  getting  up  in  those  fitful 
howls  which  denote  the  commence- 
ment of  a  two-days'  gale;  veering 
besides  from  east  by  north  to  east 
north  east.  80  we  made  fast  the 
shutters,  stirred  the  fire,  and  drew 
our  cha^  in  for  a  comfortable  chat. 
Something  in  the  sound  of  that 
waking  blusterer  out  of  doors  re- 
called to  me,  I  know  not  why,  the 
image  of  a  good  ship,  many  long 
years  ago,  beating  on  the  wide 
Atlantic  against  a  head-wind,  that 
seemed  to  baffle  her  the  more  for 
every  plunge  she  made.  No  steam 
had  she  to  help  her  struggle 
against  the  elements;  tough  hemp, 
patched  canvas,  and  spats  as  yet 
unsprung,  were  all  her  reliance: 
and  these   strained,  flapped,  and 


creaked  to  some  purpose  while  she 
battled  foot  by  foot  to  lie  her  coarse. 
Again  I  seemed  to  watch  the  dark 
wave  race  by  our  quarter,  with  its 
leaping  crest  of  foam,  the  trickling 
deck,  the  battened  hold,  the  diving 
bowsprit,  the  dripping  spars,  the 
soaking  canvas,  with  its  row  of 
reef-points  like  the  notes  on  a 
music-score.  And  the  grey,  sullen 
curtain  of  mist  and  rain,  walking 
on  the  waters,  nearer,  nearer,  till  it 
dashed  its  needle-pointed  drops  into 
my  face.  Again  I  looked  admuriogly 
on  the  men  at  the  wheel,  with  their 
pctt-jackets,  glazed  hats,  sea-going 
mits,  keen,  waiy  glances,  and  minuto 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes.  Again  I 
heard  the  plessant  voice  of  the 
bravest,  cheeriest  skipper  that  ever 
stood  five  feet  two,  and  weighed 
fifteen  stone,  while  be  accosted  me 
with  his  'Dirty  weather,  sir,  and 
looks  sulky  to  windward  still. 
Makes  her  drive  piles,  as  we  say, 
and  speak  Spanish  i^ut  the  bows ; 
but  she  behaves  beautifully  1  Bless 
you,  she  likes  it !  Yes,  I  expect  we 
shall  have  it  hotter  and  heavier  too, 
after  sundown.  A  head-wind,  no 
doubt  I've  just  been  jotting  off  the 
reckoning;  you'll  find  the  chart 
below,  in  my  cabin.  We've  made  a 
longer  leg  than  common  on  the 
starboard  tack.  I've  left  a  pencil- 
mark  at  the  exact  spot  where  we 
went  about  Steady,  men  (this  to 
the  glazed  hats) I  Luff, and  bed — d 
to  you  1    Can't  ye  see  it  coming  ?' 

So  I  went  below  and  conned  the 
captain*s  chart  thoughtfully  enough, 
comparing  our  great  expenditure 
of  energy  with  the  small  results 
attained,  and  wondering  how  we 
were  ever  to  make  our  port  at  last 

The  scene  thus  conjured  up 
awoke  its  corresponding  fancies. 

'  Have  you  never  reflected/  said 
I,  'on  the  utter  fallacy  of  that 
French  proverb  which  aflirms,  **  Ce 
n*est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cofito  ?" 
Unless  indeed  it  r^ers  to  immo- 
rality, the  downward  career  of 
which  beats  the  rolling  stone  of 
Sisyphus  in  a  canter.  But  on  all  other 
journeys  through  life,  it  seems  to 
me  that  not  only  the  first  steps,  but 
the  first  leagues,  are  intensely  la- 
borious and  unsatisfactory.  Dis- 
appointment lies  in  wait  at  every 
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milestone^  and  the  traveller  feels 
tired  already  ere  be  has  reached  tiie 
crest  of  the  first  hill.  All  crowns, 
I  grant  yon,  like  those  of  the 
Isthmian  Games,  are  mere  parsley 
at  best ;  bat  in  these  days  no  com- 
petitor ever  wins  that  worthless 
head-dress  till  he  is  so  bald  that 
common  decency  demands  a  cover- 
ing. Where  are  the  heaven-bom 
statesmen  now,  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  continents  at  twenty-six?  the 
generals  and  admirals,  who  became 
world-wide  heroes  within  ten  years 
of  corporal  punishment  at  school? 
the  poets  full- fledged  in  immortality 
before  their  whiskers  were  grown  ? 
Where,  in  short,  will  you  point  me 
out  a  single  instance  of  any  indi- 
vidual attaining  fame  until  his  zest 
for  it  has  passed  away — winning  his 
pedestal  till  his  poor  legs  are  too 
tired  to  stand  straight  thereon — 
making  his  fortune  till  he  is  too 
old  to  enjoy  it ;  or,  indeed,  getting 
anything  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it?  Lazarus  has  no  dinner— Dives 
has  no  appetite — Straggler,  who 
thinks  he  has  both,  is  sure  to  be 
kept  waiting  that  extra  half-hour, 
which  sickens  him,  and  fijids  he 
can't  eat  his  soup  when  it  comes  I 

'What  up-hill  work  it  is,  that 
beginning  of  the  pilgrimage.  And 
how  confidently  we  start  in  the 
glorious  ignorance  of  youth,  heads 
erect,  backs  straightened,  footsteps 
springing  like  a  deer,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  warning,  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  advice.  like  myself, 
I  doubt  not  you  have  scaled  many 
a  hill,  even  when  yon  carried  more 
flesh  than  you  do  now.  Don't  you 
remember,  in  the  clear,  pure^oun- 
tain-air,  how  near  the  top  looked 
from  the  valley  down  below?  Don't 
you  .remember  how,  about  noon- 
day, still  full  of  strength  and  spirit, 
though  having  done  a  stalwart  spell 
of  work,  you  spied  the  ridge  that 
you  were  convinced  must  be  your 
goal,  and  strained  on,  panting, 
heated,  labouring,  yet  exultant,  be- 
cause success  was  so  nearly  within 
your  grasp.  A  few  more  strides— 
hurrah!  your  chin  is  level  with 
the  ridge,  and  lo  I  there  is  another 
precisely  similar  to  be  surmounted 
at  about  the  same  angle  and  the 
same  distance.   Not  yet  disoouiaged. 


only  a  little  startled  and  annoyed, 
till  another  and  another  have  been 
gained,  and  so  surprise  becomes 
disappointment,  vexation,  misgiv- 
ing, discomfiture,  and  lastly,  but 
to  the  strongest  natures,  despair! 
Even  with  these,  when  the  real 
summit  has  been  at  length  attained, 
all  their  long-looked-for  enjoyment 
resolves  itself  into  the  negative  sa- 
tisfaction of  rest ;  and  for  one  who 
thus  arrives  exhausted  at  his  desti- 
nation, think  how  many  a  footsore, 
quivering,  way-weariea  wanderer 
must  lie  out  all  night  shelterless,  on 
the  barren,  wind-swept  hill. 

'  It  seems  that  the  process,  termed 
at  Newmarket,  "  putting  a  race- 
horse through  the  mill,"  is  practised 
with  the  human  subject  till  he  has 
learned  the  disheartening  lesson 
that  labour  pushed  to  exhaustion 
borders  on  pain — that  heartbreaking 
efiforts,  while  they  lower  the  tone  of 
our  whole  system,  are  apt  to  destroy 
the  very  efficiency  they  are  intended 
to  enhance.  I  have  heard  good 
judges  af&rm  that  even  at  New- 
market they  are  apt  to  over-train 
their  horses.  Do  you  not  think  that 
we,  too,  should  run  the  race  of  life 
on  better  terms  were  we  not  put  so 
pitilessly  "  through  the  miU  r ' 

Here  my  companion  allowed 
himself  a  mild  gesture  of  dissent, 
clasping  his  bony  fingers  over  his 
knotted  knees,  as  if  prepared  to  go 
into  the  subject  at  length.  '  You 
are  one  of  those  people, '  said  he, 
'  who  seem  to  think  the  world  is 
intended  for  a  place  of  uninter- 
rupted rest  and  enjoyment — a  sort 
of  "  Fiddler*s  Green,"  as  sailors 
term  their  paradise,  where  it  is  to  be 
"  beer  and  skittles  "  every  day  and 
all  day  long.  Ton  would  have  no 
"  small  end  to  the  horn,"  as  my 
friends  over  the  water  say ;  and  what 
sort  of  music  do  you  think  yoa 
oould  blow  out  of  it?  You  would 
have  food  without  hunger,  rest 
without  labour,  energy  without 
effort.  You  would  be  always  going 
down-hill,  instead  of  up.  And 
think  where  your  journey  would 
end  at  last!  You  object  to  the  mill, 
you  say,  and  yet  it  is  that  same 
process  of  grinding  which  converts 
the  grain  into  flour  fit  for  bread. 
Look  at  the  untried  man,  the  youth 
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anhBrkmg  on  hk  caiear.  Tain,  ig- 
nonuit,  HMigniws  OTemsonfidaot, 
]»^adks6iL  Bow  is  he  to  learn  his 
own  powers,  his  capabiliiies  of  en- 
dnrance,  his  enenj  nnder  diffi- 
culties, aboYO  all,  his  readiness  of 
nsonroe,  sa^e  by  repeated  disap- 
pointment and  reTerse?  Yon  hare 
allnded  to  statesmen,  comroandeis, 
and  poets,  who,  in  seyen-leagned 
boots  as  it  weie,  reached  the  top 
of  the  hiU  at  one  stride.  BatPitt^ 
was  an  afan<»mal  temperament— a 
grey  head  upon  green  shoulders — 
an  old  man's  heart  beatiog  its  re- 
gular pnlsations  within  the  slender 
eompass  of  a  yonng  man's  waist- 
ooai  Nelson's  duTalrons  and  ro- 
mantic disposition  preserved  him 
from  the  orerweoiing  Tanity  and 
self-estean  that  might  haye  been 
looked  for  as  the  resnlt  of  snch 
brilliant  aohieyements  at  so  early 
an  aga  His  mad,  absorbing  passion, 
too,  may  haye  scored  many  a  farrow 
in  the  hero's  heart,  while  his  yonng 
brow  remained  smooth  and  fair  as 
marble.  '  On  yieillit  bientdt  snr  le 
efaamp  de  batailler  and  the  first 
Nt^xueon's  aphorism  holds  good  no 
snrer  on  the  field  of  honour  (th«i 
m  the  lists  of  love.  Shelley's  iate 
was  scarcely  an  enyiable  one;  and 
did  yoa  like  Byron  any  better 
after  yoa  had  read  his  letters  and 
kamed  the  demoralizing  effects, 
eyen  on  such  genius  as  his,  of  tem- 
Iiles  crowned  by  an  immortal  Fame, 
en  yet  the  beard  had  sprouted  on 
his  chin? 

'Alexander  of  Macedon,  indeed, 
ecmquered  the  world  before  he  was 
thirty,  and— drank  himself  to  death 
en  he  had  reached  his  prime  I 

'  The  ftct  that  he  does  not  care  one 
straw  about  it,  is  the  yery  antidote 
to  preeerye  a  man  from  ihe  subtle 
poison  of  success.  He  who  has 
been  long  climbing  the  ladder  finds 
that  when  he  looks  oyer  the  para- 
pet all  sense  of  eleyation  and  con- 
sequent giddiness  is  gone.  Whatever 
others  may  think,  to  his  own  percep- 
tions he  is  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  his  kind— can  judge  of  them,  and 
for  them,  from  the  same  point  of 
view;  snd,  more  important  still,  ex- 
periences no  misgivings  that  he 
may  topple  down  and  break  his 
nedc    Ambition  is  a  glorious  lure. 


no  doubt,  tempting  the  climber  to 
noble  efforts,  skilful,  vigorous,  and 
well-sustained.  But  when  he  has 
reached  the  fimcied  resting-plaoe  so 
ardently  desired,  what  does  he  find? 
A  keener  air,  a  scantier  foothold,  a 
sentry-box  instead  of  a  feather-bed, 
a  stem  necessity  for  further  exer- 
tion, where  he  expected  indulgence 
and  enjoyment  and  repose. 

'Duty  is  a  cold-eyed  monitress, 
reserved,  inflexible,  severe;  Am- 
bition, a  high-bom  lady,  haughty, 
capridons,  unfeeling,  like  those 
dainty  dames  of  old  patrician  Bome, 

*  Who  In  dniliitliliii  nlnwB  Ihidr  oim  praud 
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Pleasure,  a  laughing,  lavish,  cour- 
tezan, gay,  gaudy,  thoughtless, 
slave  to  the  impression  of  wi  hour. 
This  last  you  may  buy  at  your  will 
for  a  handful  of  silver,  or,  at  most, 
a  talent  of  gold ;  and  there  are  few, 
alas!  who  have  not  learned  how 
soon  her  false  smile  palls  upon  the 
fancy,  her  painted  cheek  grows  irk- 
some to  the  eye.  The  second  you 
must  woo,  with  many  a  stealthy 
footstep,  many  a  oringing  bow, 
offering  at  her  shrine,  tmth,  honour, 
self-respect,  to  find,  if  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  not  to  be  diaoardtid 
like  a  pair  of  worn-out  gloves,  that 
you  have  only  gathered  a  nut  with- 
out a  kernel,  after  all.  For  the 
first,  you  must  serve  as  Jacob 
served,  through  long  years  of  labour, 
patience,  and  self-denial:  but  when 
you  have  won  your  Bachel  at  last, 
she  discloses  for  yon  all  her  glorious, 
unfading  beauty,  cleaving  to  you, 
true  and  constant  through  good  and 
evil,  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
your  hearth,  the  lig^t  of  your  happy 
noma 

'  When  the  courtezan'  has  been 
paid  off  and  dismifwed  in  early 
youth,  the  haughty  lady  wooed 
through  long  years  of  manhood,  and 
won,  to  be  despised,  in  middle  life, 
this  is  the  goadess  you  claim  to  be 
your  bride,  and  once  wedded,  you 
will  never  leave  her  till  you  die. 

'  The  Isthmian  crown  was  indeed 
woven  from  humble  parsley,  but 
do  you  think  it  could  have  bome  a 
higher  value  had  every  leaf  con- 
sisted of  beaten  gold?  Which  would 
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yon  rather  wear,  the  bronze  Tic- 
torift  Cross,  or  the  Star  and  Ribbon 
of  the  Garter?  Depend  upon  it, 
that  to  the  young  chumpion  of  the 
games,  flushed,  exulting,  treading 
upon  air,  that  vegetablo  coronal  re- 
presented everything  most  desirable 
and  precious  in  earth  or  heaven. 
No ;  it  ia  the  old  eiperienced  athlete, 
the  winner  of  a  thousand  prizes, 
who  has  learned  the  intrioElc  value 
of  the  article,  and  who  knows  that 
its  worth  consiiBts  not  in  itself,  nor 
even  in  the  victory  it  represents, 
but  ID  the  strength  of  frame,  the 
speed  of  foot  attained  by  training 
for  its  pnrsnit.  From  many  a  long 
snmmer'B  day  of  toil  and  abstinence, 
from  panting  lungs  and  aching 
mnsclee,  from  brows  covered  with 
sweat,  and  feet  with  dust,  he  has 
wrested  the  endurance  of  the  camel, 
the  strength  of  the  oi,  and  the  foot^ 
&II  of  the  deer.  Does  he  gmdge  his 
past  labour  ?  Not  he.  thankful  that 
lie  has  been  "throngh  the  mill." 

'  I  grant  you  the  process  is  not 
entirely  pleasant ;  I  grant  you  that 
effort  is  with  many  men  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  almost  amounting  to 
pain;  that  self-denial  is  very  AM- 
cult  to  moat,  disappointment  simply 
djsgnstiog  to  alt.  When  the  body 
feels  weary,  the  brain  overtasked, 
we  are  apt  to  think  the  meal  is 
being  bolted  too  fine,  the  griDdiDg 
becoming  unnecessarily  severe ; 
almve  all,  when  that  pitiless  mill- 
stone comes  crushing  down  npon 
the  heart,  and  pounds  it  to  powder, 
we  cry  alood  in  onr  agony,  and  pro- 


test that  no  sorrow  was  ever  unbesr- 
ahle  as  ours.  What  mole  working 
underground  is  so  blind  as  hu- 
manity to  its  own  good  V  Why, 
that  same  grinding  to  powder  is  the 
only  mean.1  by  which  the  daintiest 
flour  can  bo  obtained.  The  finest 
nature,  like  the  tmest  steel,  most 
be  tempered  in  the  hottest  furnace ; 
to  much  caloric  would  be  thrown 
away  on  an  inferior  metal.  Capacity 
for  suffering  infers  also  capacity  for 
achievement;  and  whowovild  grudge 
the  pain  about  his  brows,  when  it 
reminded  him  he  was  wearing  an 
imperial  crown  ? 

'  Sooner  or  later  the  process  mnst 
be  undergone  by  all.  With  some  it 
goes  on  throngh  a  lifetime;  others 
get  the  worst  of  it  over  in  a  few 
years.  One  man  may  have  done 
with  it  altogether  before  his  strength 
of  mind  or  body  has  lulled  with 
declining  age — 


>  cinlUa — dam  pclDUXt  RcU  « 


'  His  neighbour  may  have  one  foot 
in  the  grave  before  the  grain  has 
been  thoroughly  purged  and  sifted, 
and  refined  to  its  purest  quality, 
but  through  the  mill  he  must  pass. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  of 
humanity  as  bnnger  or  thirst,  or 
sorrow  or  decay.  There  is  no  es- 
cape. However  long  protracted,  it 
is  meiorable,  unavoidable,  and  effec- 
tual, for 
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YES— I  hftTo  seen  some  strange 
sights  and  come  across  some 
strange  characters  in  my  time.  A 
man  can  scarcely  lead  such  a  wan- 
daring  life  as  I  have  led  for  these 
last  fifteen  years  without  aoqniring 
a  more  extended  Tiew  of  human 
natore  than  if  he  had  all  the  time 
been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside  and 
cultivating  his  paternal  acres.  The 
nps  and  downs  of  fortune,  the  ins 
and  oats  of  character,  are  brought 
more  forcibly  before  him.  He  sees 
life  in  extremes.  Its  dark  side  shows 
more  darkly,  its  bright  side  more 
brightly,  thaii  to  those  who  surrey 
it  from  the  dead-level  of  every-day 
experience.  He  is  brought  face  to 
fiioe  with  want,  with  crime,  with 
temptation.  He  learns  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  honest.  He  becomes  fomi- 
lisr  with  many  kinds  of  peril  He 
sees  his  fellow  men,  in  short,  as  the 
pedestrian  sees  the  country  through 
which  he  travels— from  the  rugged- 
est  path,  but  the  most  picturesque 
point  of  view. 

I  come  of  a  respectable  West  of 
England  family,  and  my  name  is 
Matthew  Skey.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  I  was 
holding  a  somewhat  anomalous  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  one 
Charles  Davila,  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-known  travelling  circus  and 
menagerie.  I  can  scarcely  say  what 
office  I  filled  in  the  Bavila  establish- 
ment, or  rather  what  office  I  did 
not  fill,  for  my  duties  were  as  va- 
rious as  the  resources  of  the  com- 
pany. I  organized  the  travelling 
arrangements;  drew  up  the  pro- 
grammes ;  attended  to  the  advertis- 
iog  department;  designed  the  cos- 
tumes; wrote  comic  interludes  for 
the  circus ;  was  equally  ready  to  take 
ft  part  in  the  performance  or  a  violin 
in  the  orchestra ;  and  could  even  do 
a  little  scene-painting  upon  occasion. 
For  what  profession  I  was  originally 
destined,  and  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  connection  with 
Davila's  company,  are  matters  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  present  nar- 
rative. I  am  not  about  to  discuss 
the  fiuilts  and  follies  of  my  youth ; 


but  to  relate,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member them,  certain  events  which 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  my 
engagement,  just  eleven  yean  ago. 

Charles  Davila — or,  as  he  called 
himself  in  the  bills.  Signer  Carlo 
Davila— was  of  foreign  extraction. 
I  believe  that  Davila  was  his  real 
name.  His  parents,  at  all  events, 
were  Corsican ;  but  he  was  bom  at 
Dover,  and  was  as  thoroughly  £ng* 
lish  in  speech,  habits,  and  bnnging 
up,  as  any  one  of  his  troupe.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  he'  was 
about  fifty-four  or  five  yean  of  age 
— a  short,  powerfully-built,  sallow, 
dark-haired,  durk-eyed  man,  surly 
and  domineering  towards  aU  over 
whcon  hii  authority  extended,  and, 
though  a  liberal  paymaster,  by  no 
means  popular  among  the  memben 
of  his  company.  A  solveilt  exche- 
quer, however,  covera  a  multitude 
of  ofiences,  and  Davila's  ineolence 
was,  fortunately  for  us,  the  insolence 
of  prosperity.  He  possessed  what 
has  bcMi  happily  defined  as  the 
genius  of  success;  and,  to  support 
it,  that  rarest  of  all  quidifications  in 
a  strolling  manager — some  few 
thousands  of  capital.  These  he  had 
obtained  with  his  second  wife,  a 
poor,  meek,  frightened  creature, 
whom  he  ruled  like  a  deqoot,  and 
who  tremUed  at  the  sound  of  his 
footfall.  The  one  only  thing  that 
he  loved  was  his  child  by  the  first 
marriage.  To  her,  even  when  in 
his  roughest  moods,  he  could  deny 
nothing.  To  her,  he  never  spoke  an 
angry  word.  All  that  she  said,  all 
that  she  wished,  was  right  And  she 
loved  him  back  again  as  well  as  she 
could  love  anything,  but  in  a  heavy, 
passive  way;  for  her  mind  was 
clouded,  and  at  eight  years  of  age, 
she  spoke  and  acted  with  less  intel- 
ligence than  a  child  of  four. 

The  Davila  company,  in  my  time, 
was  the  largest  company  upon  the 
road.  We  travelled  with  seven  van- 
loads  of  beasts,  twenty  trained 
horses,  a  performing  elephant,  a 
portable  stage  and  circus,  and  a 
train  of  riders,  athletes,  musicians, 
and  supernumeraries,  numbering, 
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to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  over 
forty  persons.  Sometimes,  as  for 
instance  at  country  fairs,  we  broke 
up  into  three  divisions,  and  hy  pre- 
Eenting  three  separate  entertain- 
ments, a  circus,  a  theatre,  and  a 
wild-beast  show,  swept  off  all  the 
business  of  the  place.  But  we  fre* 
quented  large  towns  for  the  most 
part,  where  we  occasionally  settled 
down  for  a  month  at  a  time.  On 
coming  to  any  fresh  place,  we  made 
our  entry  in  grand  procession, 
mounted  and  costumed,  the  Tans 
dressed  with  streamers,  the  elephant 
caparisoned,  the  band  playing  be- 
fore us.  On  these  occasions,  the  Da- 
vila  family  used  to  appear  in  Greek 
dresses,  as  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid, 
grouped  in  a  fancy  chariot  drawn 
by  four  cream-coloured  horses.  This 
always  produced  a  great  effect 

Bavila  acted  as  our  circus-master. 
He  had  been  a  famous  rider  in  his 
younger  days,  but  having  broken 
his  leg  by  falling  through  a  stage 
trap,  had  now  for  several  years  been 
obliged  to  give  up  all  but  the 
quietest  riding.  A  better  trainer, 
however,  never  lived,  nor  a  better 
manager.  He  worked  hard,  too, — 
harder  in  his  way,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  us.  He  kept  the  keys  of  the 
stables,  of  the  wardrobe,  of  the 
vans.  He  saw  the  horses  fed  three 
times  a  day.  He  had  them  led  out 
before  him,  one  by  one,  every  morn- 
ing before  break&st.  He  went  round 
the  stables,  looked  to  the  menagerie, 
and  examined  the  padlocks  on  the 
cages,  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the 
course  of  each  night.  He  fed  the 
wild  beasts  with  his  own  hands. 
He  kept  the  accounts.  He  paid  the 
salaries.  He  superintended  the  re- 
hearsals. In  short,  he  was  a  man 
of  indomitable  industry,  successful, 
because  he  neglected  none  of  the 
conditions  of  success,  and  tho- 
roughly upright  in  all  bis  dealings. 

I  had  been  connected  with  the 
company  close  upon  two  years  when 
we  received  what  was  called  in  the 
bills  'an  important  accession  of 
strength,'  in  the  person  of  Herr 
Jungia,  the  Lion  King,  with  his  five 
magnificent  beasts.  We  were  stay- 
ing, I  remember,  at  Chichester,  and 
preparing  to  move  on  to  Brighton. 
We  had  seen  Jongla'a  posters  every- 


where along  the  road  for  weeks 
past.  He  had  preceded  us  at  South- 
ampton, at  Gosport,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. We  had  overtaken  him  at 
Chichester,  and  he,  like  ourselves, 
was  bound  for  Brighton.  Our  own 
strength  was  such  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  a  coincidence  of  this  kind 
would  have  made  no  impression 
upon  us.  Bat  the  Lion  King  was 
really  an  attraction,  and  by  the 
time  we  overtook  him  in  Chichester 
we  had  begun  to  find  that  he  was 
rivalling  us  in  a  way  that  already 
told  upon  the  treasury. 

But  Davila  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  first-rate  man  of  business. 
He  knew  when  to  be  cautious,  and 
he  also  knew  when  to  be  bold.  This 
time  it  was  his  policy  to  be  bold. 
Without  hinting  at  his  intention,  he 
went  straight  to  Herr  Jungla's 
quarters,  and  offered  him  a  starring 
engagement  for  six  months.  What- 
ever were  the  terms — and  they  must 
have  been  couBiderable—the  Lion 
King  accepted  them,  and  both  he 
and  his  beasts  appeared  next  day  in 
our  programme. 

He  was  a  superb  man — ^nearly  six 
feet  two  in  height,  muscular  as  a 
pugilist,  lithe  as  a  tiger,  bronzed  as 
a  Zouave,  and  so  strong  that  he  could 
bend  a  horseshoe  by  £be  pressure  of 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  As  for 
his  eyes,  I  never  saw  any  so  black, 
so  bright,  so  penetrating.  They 
seemed  to  strike  fire  when  he 
frowned.  In  these  eyes  lay  the 
secret  of  his  power.  With  one  in- 
tense, unwavering  glance,  he  held 
the  fiercest  beaste  in  check.  They 
obeyed  it.  They  trembled  at  it. 
They  crouebed  before  it  Trusting 
to  this  power  alone,  and  armed  only 
with  a  tiny  dog-whip,  he  would  ven- 
ture into  a  cage  full  of  lions;  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  them ;  caress 
them;  rebuke  them;  grasp  their 
mighty  jaws  with  both  hands,  and 
show  their  teeth  to  the  audience ; 
take  her  pups  from  the  lioness,  and 
carry  them  about  the  theatre  in  his 
arms — do  everything,  in  short,  that 
Van  Amburgh  himself  had  done, 
except  put  his  head  in  the  lion's 
mouth.  Upon  that  feat  he  would 
never  venture.  When  tired  of  life, 
he  said  in  his  reckless  way,  he 
should  prefer  to  blow  his  brains  onl^ 
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mther  than  Beire  thflm  up  aa  aauoe 
to  le  eaten  with  his  own  head. 
'  Besides,'  he  wotild  add,  '  a  lion  has 
00  delicate  discrimination  in  these* 
mstteiB.  Anj  fool's  brains  would 
seem  to  him  to  hare  as  fines  flayonr 
~wby,  then,  should  I  throw  mine 
svay  upon  a  fellow  who  would  not 
even  do  justice  to  the  dish  T 

Who  he  was^  whence  he  came, 
what  was  his  real  name,  were  ques- 
tions that  he  would  not  have  an- 
swered had  any  amongst  us  been 
bold  enough  to  ask  him.  That  he 
was  a  gentieman  we  nerer  doubted 
for  an  instant  He  spoke  fiye  Eu- 
ropean languages  with  the  facilily 
of  a  natiye,  and  was  familiar  with 
Arabic  and  HindoetEUiee.  He  could 
toss  a  half-crown  in  the  air  and 
pierce  it  with  a  piatol-bullet  as  it 
cams  down.  He  would  ride  at  any- 
thing we  pleased  to  put  before  him, 
and  took  uie  leaping-bar  at  a  higher 
lerel  than  Da^iIa  himsel£  J^m 
the  way  in  which  he  sat  his  horse, 
swung  himself  in  and  out  of  the 
saddle,  handled  a  sabre,  and  drilled 
our  riders  on  one  occasion  in  a 
csTslry  diaige,  we  made  certain 
ihat  he  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
seen  military  service.  But  this  was 
conjecture  only,  for  of  his  early  life 
he  nerer  spoke;  and  those  who  at 
first  were  rash  enough  to  seek  to 
know  more  than  he  chose  to  tell, 
took  good  care  never  to  repeat  the 
Hberty.  As  for  trayelling,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  everywhere  and  seen 
'everything.  All  kinds  of  sport  were 
fiuniliar  to  him.  He  had  ^ot  bears 
in  Bxusia,  lions  at  the  Gape,  gorillas 
on  the  Gaboon,  tigers  m  Bengal, 
wolves  in  Canada,  bufbloes  in  the 
ftt  West,  jaguars  on  the  Amazon, 
tapirs  in  Brazil,  and  kangaroos  in 
Austral^  The  lions  which  he  ex- 
hibited were  of  his  own  capture  and 
training.  He  had  taken  them  as 
pups,  and  sometimes,  when  it  was 
his  humour  to  talk,  would  tell  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  had 
to  encounter  before  he  could  secure 
Aod  keep  aUve  as  many  as  were 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
project.  He  had  now  five  full- 
grown  beasts,  two  lionesses  and 
three  lions,  besides  a  couple  of  pups 
^ut  three  months  old,  ana  he 
ruled  them  absolutely.    They  both 


loved  and  feared  him.  With  a  word 
he  could  bring  them  fiawning  to  his 
feci  or  send  wem  cowering  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  cage.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
go  in  amongst  them— the  light  step 
with  which  he  entered;  the  snap  of 
the  spring  when  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him;  the  resolute  look  in  his 
fiaoe;  the  careless  confidence  with 
which  he  called  them  about  him, 

giving  each  brute  his  name,  passing 
is  hwd  caressingly  over  their 
heads,  dealing  a  smart  lash  to  one 
that  presumed  to  growl  because  the 
master  waked  him,  and  then  lying 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  \m 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  and  his 
arm  round  the  huge  neck  of  another. 
It  was  a  ^^rand  sight ;  and  though 
I  saw  it  daily  after  that,  and  some- 
times twice  a  day,  I  never  learned 
to  look  upon  it  mth.  indifference. 

Haughty  and  exclusive  as  he  was, 
holding  himself  as  much  aloof  from 
the  manager  as  firom  the  rest  of  the 
troupe,  there  were  still  two  persons 
for  whom  the  lion  king  came  by« 
and-by  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his 
reserve,  and  those  two  were  Davila's 
little  girl  and  myselt  I  was  not 
particularly  flattered  by  the  pre- 
ference, for  I  did  not  believe  that 
he  liked  me  any  better  than  he  liked 
I^vila,  or  St  Aubyn,  or  Montanari, 
or  anv  others  of  the  men.  He  simply 
found  that  I  was  better  educated, 
and  was  glad  to  have  some  one  at 
hand  with  whom  he  could  now  and 
then  converse  on  equal  terms.  Of 
poor  little  Lotta  (the  child's  name 
was  Garlotta,  but  every  one  called 
her  Lotta^  he  became,  however, 
curiously  rond.  He  took  a  strange, 
compassionate  interest  in  the  work- 
ings of  that  torpid  brain.  He  would 
tdk  down  to  her  level,  try  to  rouse 
her  curiosity,  watch  the  slow  changes 
of  expression  in  her  pale  little  face, 
and  listen  to  her  imperfect  utter- 
ances with  a  gentleness  that  seemed 
quite  touching  in  a  man  of  his  im- 
patient temper.  He  used  to  take 
her  into  the  fields  and  teach  her  the 
names  of  trees  and  flowers ;  and  into 
the  menagerie,  where  he  amused 
her  with  stories  of  bears,  wolves, 
and  monkeys.  These  walks  and 
stories  were,  in  &ct,  lessons — the 
only  lessons  her  mind  was  capable 
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of   receiving — and    by-and-by   the 
child  began  to  brighten. 

Men  like  Jtmgla  are  apt  to  deny 
their  better  Reives,  and  to  bo  ashamed 
of  the  sofbt'r  side  of  their  humanity ; 
80,  when  the  child  was  named,  ho 
tified  to  speak  of  her  as  of  a  curious 
psychological  problem,  and  put  his 
interest  in  her  to  the  account  of 
seientific  curiosity.  But  this  was 
mere  sham.  He  was  a  lonely,  reck- 
less man,  without,  apparently,  a 
single  near  or  natural  tie  in  the 
wide  world,  and  his  heart  warmed 
to  the  poor  little,  half-dumb,  melan- 
choly child.  The  truth  was,  he 
loved  her  dearly— the  more  dearly 
the  more  she  owed  to  him^and  was 
ashamed  of  his  weakness. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lion  King 
was  an  immense  success.  As  I  have 
already  said,  we  were  a  prosperous 
company ;  but  he  more  than  doubled 
our  prosperity.  At  Brighton,  at 
Bamsgate,  at  Margate,  we  drew 
overwhelming  audiences.  We  turned 
away  money  night  after  night ;  we 
raised  the  prices  of  our  stalls  from 
three  shillings  to  five,  and  had  them 
filled  with  all  the  best  people  of 
each  placo  at  which  wo  stayea.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  Grolden  Age  come 
back. 

At  length,  when  Jung1a*s  engage- 
ment had  run  to  about  half  its  term, 
Davila  called  a  meeting  of  five  or 
six  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
company,  and  announced  that  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  a  pro- 
vincial tour  on  an  extended  scale, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  were  to 
put  up  only  at  important  places, 
such  as  Oxford,  Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
and  so  forth.  We  were  staying  at 
Eochester  at  the  time,  and  tJie  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  manager's  lodg- 
ings. 

'It  is  my  intention,'  he  said, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  empty 
fireplace,  and  speaking  in  his  short, 
decisive  way, '  to  place  this  company 
on  a  higher  footing.  The  menagerie 
will  in  future  form  a  separate  exhi- 
bition, and  be  shown  only  by  day, 
whilst  our  evening  performances 
will  assume  a  more  dramatic  cha- 
racter than  any  we  have  yet  been  in 
the  habit  of  attempting.  Mr.  Skey 
will  write  us  a  new  romantic  eques- 
trian drama,  which  shall  include  all 


our  principal  attractions.  Upon  the 
getting  up  of  this  piece  I  mean  to 
spare  no  expense.  I  have  already 
•seen  a  design  for  a  new  portable 
stage  and  proscenium  on  a  large 
scale,  and  I  am  negotiating  for  the 
services  of  a  profess^  scene-painter. 
A  liberal  sUxik  of  new  dresses  and 
appointments  of  every  description 
will  also  be  provided.  I  intend  to 
raise  the  price  of  admission  through- 
out the  house,  keeping  the  stalls  at 
five  shillings ;  and  if  our  success 
equals  my  expectations  I  shall  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment I  hope,  gentlemen,  yon  like 
my  programme  ?' 

'It  sotmds  well  enough,'  said 
Jungia,  sitting  carelessly  on  the 
comer  of  the  table,  and  twisting  a 
paper  cigarette;  'but  what  about 
the  new  and  original  romantic 
drama?  Do  you  propose  to  bring 
in  your  obedient  servant  and  tho 
lions  ?' 

'  Of  course.  Mr.  Skey  will  con- 
struct his  piece  expressly  for  your 
X)erformance.  That  is  understood, 
Mr.  Skey  r 

I  nodded,  gloomily. 

'  And  my  feats  on  the  bare-backed 
Arab?'  said  St  Aubyn,  who  was 
our  principal  rider.  '  It*8  of  no  nse 
to  give  me  a  mere  stage  part :  my 
strong  point's  the  circus.  If  I 
haven't  some  acts  of  horsemanship, 
I'd  rather  be  left  out  of  the  piece 
altogether.' 

'Confound  it,  sir!  you  needn't 
begin  to  make  difficulties,'  replied' 
Davila,  sharply.  '  Mr.  Skey  under- 
stands that  our  scenes  of  ihe  circus 
must  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  piece.* 

'Mine,  of  course,  will  be  comio 
business,'  said  Montanari,  the  Gri- 
maldi  of  the  comi)any.  'I  have 
only  one  stipulation  to  make,  and 
that  is  that  I  shall  sing  "Hot 
Codlins."' 

'Good  heavens,  Mr.  Montanari  I' 
I  exclaimed, '  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  write  a  pantomime?  Who 
ever  heard  of  "  Hot  Codlins"  in  a 
romantic  drama?' 

'  Pantomime  or  no  pantomime,  it 
brings  me  a  double  encore  every 
time  I  sing  it,'  said  Montanari,  sul- 
lenly ;  '  and  you  know  the  value  of 
that  as  well  as  I  do.' 
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'Mr.  McmtBiUffi  is  righV  inter* 
posed  DtYilft.  '  We  oould  not  spare 
the  doable  encore.  You  miist  put 
it  in  somebov,  Mr.  Skey.' 

'And  tben  there's  the  elephant, 
yon  know/  saggested  De  Clifford^ 
another  member  of  the  company. 

'Oh,  the  elephant  appears,  of 
ecmrm.  You  will  be  snre  to  bring 
in  the  elephant,  Mr.  Ske;^-' 

I  snatched  tip  my  hat  in  despera- 
tion. 

'Yoa  mnst  give  me  an  hoar  io 
think  it  oyer,' I  said.  'I  will  take 
a  tarn  in  the  fields,  and  meet  yon 
by-aod-by  at  rehearsal.' 

^¥ith  this  I  ran  downstairs,  along 
the  pdndpal  street,  over  the  bridge* 
and  into  some  meadows  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  This  field* 
naih.  with  the  hop-grounds  on  one 
oaod,  and  the  riyer  and  town  on  the 
other,  had  been  my  favourite  walk 
erer  since  our  coming  to  Rochester, 
snd  here  I  now  strolled  backwarda 
snd  finrwards,  conadering  the  diffi- 
of  my  task.  The  more  I 
it  of  them,  however,  the  more 
they  seemed, 
was  required  to  constraot  a  new, 
original,  and  romantic  drama.  That 
mfliiiit  the  orthodox  thing^hero, 
hflioine,  heavy  father,  nnsornpuloaB 
xiyal,  terrific  single  combat,  and 
friofflph  of  Tirtae,  according  to  im- 
meoiDrial  precedent;  but— and  here 
my  troubles  began— into  this  drama 
I  moat  cantrive  to  bring  Herr 
Jnngla  and  hia  cagefal  of  lions. 
Tfa^  most  even  be  necessary  to  the 
plot— actively  instromental  in  the 
defeatof  the  ^nscrapolons  rival,and 
the  ultimate  triomph  of  virtue ;  and 
I  most  provide  eqnestrian  feats  for 
the  ridenB,  and  comic  bosineas  (to 
say  nothing  of  those  objeptionable 
'Hot  Godlins')  for  the  clown,  and 
employment  for  the  elephant.  Was 
ever  task  so  hopeless? 

I  eat  down  on  a  stile,  buried  my 
ihoe  in  my  han4jB>  and  tried  to  think. 
I  called  np  all  the  stories  I  had 
read  of  lions,  lion-hunts,  and  ele- 
phants. I  coigaied  np  distressed 
princesses  and  oriental  despots  by 
tiia  score.  Crusades  and  tourna- 
ments, Hannibal  with  hia  elephants 
crossing  the  Alps,  Daniel  m  the 
lions' Den,  Saladin  and  Goenr  de 
lion,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane^  The 

you  xni.-*Na  uoan. 


Cid,  and  a  host  of  equally  incon- 
gruous persona  and  events^  flitted 
before  my  mind*B  eye,  but  in  vain. 
Puzzle  over  it  as  I  might,  I  could 
hit  on  nothing  practicable. 

^hile  I  was  yet  brooding  over 
my  difficulties,  a  child  and  dog  came 
runniog  towaids  me  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  meadow,  followed  by  a 
man  in  a  slouched  hat,  who  was 
sauntering  along  with  a  cigar  in  hia 
mouth,  and  his  hands  in  hia  pockets. 
This  trio  proved  to  be  Herr  Jungla, 
his  dog  Scnnapps,  and  the  manager's 
little  daughter,  Lotta. 

'Ecoolol'  he  said,  langhing.  'I 
guessed  we  should  find  you  here. 
What,  still  incubating  heroics? 
Take  a  cigar:  the  Muses  love  to- 
bacco.' 

'  The  Muses  be  hanged  r  I  replied, 
savagely.  '  I  have  been  racking  my 
brains  here  for  the  last  hour,  and 
cannot  pump  np  an  idea.' 

'  Why  not  dip  into  your  neigh- 
bour's well?  There  are  the  peren- 
nial springs  of  the  Hippodrome  and 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  to  say  no- 
thing  of  the  Cirque.' 

'No  good.  Where  should  I  find 
anything  into  which  I  could  foist 
lions,  horses,  "Hot  Codlins,"  and 
an  elephant?  The  thing  is  hope- 
less.' 

He  laughed  agam,  fiung  himself  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  and,  taking 
the  cigar  from  his  lips,  said — 

'  Look  here,  Skey.  What  would 
you  say  if  I  bad  an  idea  at  your 
service?* 

'Your 

'A  magnificent  idea,  classical, 
Bcenical,  hiatorical,  moral,  instruc* 
tive.' 

'I  will  immortalize  you  in  my 
epic — ^when  I  write  it  1' 

'listen,  then.  And  ^u,  little 
Lotta,  sit  by  me  and  mten  too. 
Down,  Schnapps  I    Down,  old  boy  V 

The  child  slipped  her  little  hand 
in  his,  and  sat  by,  with  large,  listen- 
ing eyes ;  the  dog  lay  with  his  noea 
upon  his  paws ;  and  Jungla,  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  began : — 

'  Suppose,  then,  Skey,  that  we  lay 
our  scene  in  Borne,  Anno  something 
or  another,  reign  of  Septimus  Se- 
verus.  Principal  characters,  Sep- 
tunus  and  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Julia;  the  Emperor's  two  sons  by 
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the  first  wifo,  Garacalla  and  Geta; 
and  his  infant  danghter  by  the  se- 
cond marriage.  Whether  he  had  an 
infant  daughter  or  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence.  We  invent  her,  and  call 
her  Livia.  Also  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man general,  with  a  high-vcounding 
name  and  a  lovely  daughter.  We 
■will  call  the  lovely  daughter,  Irene. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  Prince  of  Cy- 
prus, who  is  a  Christian  captive  and 
our  hero.  I  shall  play  the  Prince 
of  C\prus;  so  please  to  give  me 

Slenty  of  noble  sentiments  to  bring 
own  the  gallery.' 

'  But  the  plot * 

'Patience.  Now  for  the  plot. 
Open  with  Roman  Forum.  Discon- 
tented citizens  clamouring  for  panem 
et  circenses — enter  Herald,  proclaim- 
ing victory  in  Cyprus — exit  citi- 
zens, rejoicing  tumultuously.  Scene 
second.  Campus  Martins.  Emperor 
and  Empress  seated  on  lofty  throne 
— Caracalla,  Geta,  and  infant  Lydia 
jH'Ouped  around  them — the  lovely 
Irene  standing  at  foot  of  dais — back- 
ground of  admiring  citizens  —  dis- 
tant flourish  of  trumpets — victorious 
general  approaching  in  triumph — 
lovely  Irene  apostrophises  the  gods 
— enter  advanced  fniard  on  horse- 
back—banners, band,  Roman  eagles 
— Christian  captives,  two  and  two — 
elephant  laden  with  spoils  ~  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  in  chains— more  guards — 
victorious  general,  in  car  of  triumph, 
drawn  by  four  cream-coloured  horses 
— speech  of  Emperor— reply  of  ge- 
neral—lovely Irene  presente  father 
with  wreath  of  oak-leaves — burst  of 
parental  affection— tableau.  Gates 
of  circus  are  now  thrown  open.  Ge- 
neral descends  from  chariot,  and 
occupies  chair  of  state — lovely  Irene 
sits  at  his  feet.  And  now,  you  ob- 
serve, we  bring  in  all  our  circus- 
work  in  honour  of  the  general ;  and 
Si  Aubyn  has  his  bare-backed  Arab, 
and  Miss  De  Robinson  her  hoop  and 
ribbon  acts,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

'Superb I  The  very  thing  I 
wanted!' 

*  Meanwhile,  our  Christian  prince 
and  lovely  Irene  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight— expressive  pantomime — rage 
and  mortification  of  Caracalla,  who 
is  himself  desperatelv  smitten  with 
Irene— Emperor,  at  close  of  games, 
announces  show  of  beasts  and  gladi- 


ators in  amphitheatre  for  following 
day— Caracalla,  kneeling,  requests 
that  Prince  of  Cyprus  may  be  given 
to  the  lions  in  celebration  of  victory 
and  honour  of  the  Gods— Emperor 
grants  request  —  acclamations  of 
multitude— Prince  of  Cyprus  makes 
heroic  speech  in  blank  verse — lovely 
Irene  carried  out  in  swoon — tableau 
— end  of  Act  first.  Now  comes  Act 
second.  Mamertine  prison — Prince 
of  Cyprus  in  chains — soliloquy  in 
blank  verse — door  of  cell  opens — 
enter  Irene — implores  him  to  save 
his  life  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods 
— agonising  scene  —  love — duty — 
tomptation — religion  and  honour 
triumphant  —  Irene  converted  — 
enter  more  Christian  captives — 
grand  chorus — end  of  Scene  first. 
Scene  second — the  Amphitheatre. 
Emperor,  Empress,  Caracalla,  Geta, 
infant  Livia,  victorious  General, 
lovely  Irene,  and  admiring  populace, 
as  before.  Combats  of  gladiators, 
feats  of  skill  and  strength  by  the 
athletes  of  the  company,  and  so 
forth.  Flourish  of  trumpets- 
scene  opens  and  discloses  cage  of 
lions — Prince  of  Cyprus  brought  in 
chained — is  offered  his  life  if  he  will 
sacrifice  to  gods — ^refuses  in  blank 
verse  —  Emperor  gives  signal  — 
guards  advance — quick  as  thought. 
Prince  of  Cyprus  breaks  away — 
springs  over  barrier  and  up  steps 
of  throne — snatches  in&nt  Livia 
from  her  mother's  arms,  leaps  with 
her  into  the  arena,  and  stands  with 
her  at  the  door  of  lions'  cage.  *'  Ad- 
vance but  a  stop,"  he  cries,  "and 
I  fling  the  princess  to  the  lions!" 
Universal  consternation — ^agony  of 
Empress  Julia — tableau.* 

'Glorious!  it  will  bring  the  house 
down.* 

'Ay,  but  the  best  is  to  come. 
What  say  you  to  his  then  and  there 
suspending  a  cross  round  the  neck 
of  the  royal  infant,  calling  upon  all 

g resent  to  witness  the  power  of  the 
oly  symbol,  walking  straight  into 
the  cage  with  her  in  bis  arms,  and 
standing  unharmed  in  the  midst  of 
the  lions  ?' 

'The  infant  Livia  being  repre- 
sented by  a  doll,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind :  the  infiuit 
Livia  being  played  by  my  little 
Lotta  here,  who  is  not  a  bit  afraid 
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of  tiia  lioiis,  and  vrQl  be  as  safe  in 
my  anna  as  in  her  own  little  bed.' 

The  child  looked  np  and  smiled. 
She  waa  ready  to  go  with  him  at 
^t  Tery  moment,  if  he  so  pleased. 
I  irondmed  what  Dayila  would  say 
to  Uiis  proposal,  and  a  &int  shadow 
of  apprehension  passed  oyer  me 
lika  a  breath  of  cold  wind. 

Jongla  went  on. 

'  The  lest  is  soon  sketched.  Prince 
of  Cyprus  restores  chUd,  and 
goes  through  lion  programme  amid 
acclamations  of  multitude  —  Em- 
veior  grants  his  pardon  and  bids 
mm  ask  a  boon — aemands  hand  of 
bTely  Irene — Caracalla  interposes 
-<challengeB  him  to  single  combat 
— giand  sword-fight — Prince  of  Cy- 
prns  yictorioos — spares  Caracalla'a 
nfe  when  down,  and  gives  him  back 
his  sword — Prince  of  Cyprus  then 
flings  himself  at  feet  of  lovely 
Irene — General  joins  their  hands — 
flonrish  of  trumpets — ^tableau — our* 
tain  falls  amid  tempest  of  applause. 
Now,  what  of  my  plot?  Will  it 
dof 

'Do?  It  is  invaluable.  How  am 
I  ever  to  thank  you  enough  ?' 


'By  making  a  success  with  it, 
and  writing  me  a  capital  part  By 
tiie  way,  we've  not  provided  for 
"HotCodlina."' 

'We  cannot:  it  would  ruin  the 
play.' 

'No,  no.  Montanari  must  have 
his  double  encore.  The  Emperor's 
jester  can  sing  it,  and  we'll  put  a 
footnote  to  the  bills,  stating  that  the 
song  is  of  Thracian  origin,  and  was 
introduced  into  Bome  with  the 
Dionysiac  festival.  That  will  give  it 
an  air  of  classic  respectability.  And 
now  Lotta  and  I  will  continue  our 
walk.  Hie  on,  old  Schnapps  I  Faro 
thee  well,  son  of  the  Muses  V 

And  with  this,  the  Lion  King 
sprang  to  his  feet,  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
and  left  me  to  jot  down  the  heads 
of  that  highly-successful  new  and 
original  romantic  equestrian  drama, 
which  shortly  afterwards  came  out 
under  the  imiKwing  title  of  '  Ario- 
barzanes.  Prince  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  fair  Irene;  or  the  Last  Days  of 
the  Empiro  of  the  West,  and  the 
Bc^al  Lion  Tamer  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatro.' 


{Tole  continuecl,) 


CHARADES. 


I. 


A  DOUBLE  love,  a  double  hate, 
A  surly  vow,  a  surly  mate ; 
A  would*be  couple  badly  matched ; 
A  chicken  prematurely  hatched — 

This  is  MY  FIRST. 

An  ashen  wand,  elastic  string, 
A  weapon  that  once  killed  a  king ; 
A  word  that  smacks  of  Robin  Hood, 
M«ud  Marian,  and  the  green  wood — 

This  is  MT  SECOND. 

A  shaft  that  carries  death  and  woe 
To  roebucks  in  the  glen  below ; 
A  shaft  that  speaks  of  olden  days, 
Of  belted  knights,  of  minstrel  lays — 

This  is  MY  WHOLE. 
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II. 

GWENDOLINE,  the  diamond^s  lustre 
Sheds  MY  FIRST  upon  thy  brow. 
False  and  fair  I  am  I  forsaken 
for  the  crowd  about  thee  now  ? 

Ah !  I  dreamed  not,  when  I  lingered 
Loving  on  each  word  that  fell 

From  thee,  I  should  ever  fall,  Love, 
From  such  Heaven  to  such  Hell. 

Oft,  when  in  my  second  rising, 
I  have  caught  the  Speaker's  eye, 

Asked  of  *  Jack  in  Office  *  question, 
*  Gwendoline '  seemed  the  reply. 

Roars  without  the  distant  thunder ; 

Veiled  the  Pole-star  in  the  North ; 
See  the  brave  ship  forced  asunder — 

No!    My  whole  shines  timely  forth. 


in. 

WINSOME  lassie,  at  me  stealing, 
Like  my  first,  thy  glances  sly 
Hast  thou  any  hidden  feeling 
For  me  ?     I  await  reply. 

If  thou  hast,  pray  give  me  token 
By  some  gift,  some  little  sign ; 

If  MY  SECOND,  I  will  bear  it 
Close  within  this  breast  of  mine. 

And,  perchance,  when  Spring  again.  Love, 
Brings,  in  beauty,  out  my  whole, 

Bells  shall  ring,  white  favours  glisten, 
As  away  on  wheels  we  roll ! 


IV. 

THERE'S  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  my  first  as  she  stands 
On  life's  threshold,  now  opened  anew ; 
Whilst  the  bright  golden  tide  of  her  maidenhood's  sands 
Has  receded  for  ever  from  view. 

And  friends  trUiij  must  be  left  for  a  land  unexplored — 

The  land  whose  fair  sovereign  is  Wife, 
Whose  sceptre  is  Love,  by  the  angels  adored. 

The  Flower  that  blooms  fairest  in  Life ! 

See  !     She  turns  to  my  whole  with  a  tremulous  smile, 

Yet  a  child-fluth  all  tender  and  true  ; 
And  though  she  keeps  silence,  her  eyes  say  the  while, 

*  I  have  left  them  ail,  husband,  for  you.' 

Ah  !  my  second  comes  up.    It  is  time  to  depart ; 

The  last  word  must  be  hastily  said ; 
Yet  the  Future  is  bright  with  the  hopes  of  the  heart, 

And  the  Past  is  a  page  of  the  dead. 
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HEADAOHBB  AKD  HKABTAGHn. 


11/ MEN  »  man  is  a  middle-aged 
TY   man — ^what  in  these  days  is 
called '  quite  a  y  oimg  man/  a  modem 
phzase,  which  our  forefathers  len- 
oered  hy  saying  that  a  man  was 
growing  old,— he  is  in  the  height  of 
his  physical  strength,  while  his  men- 
tal Tigour  is  still  strengthening  and 
incieasing  as  he  draws  onwitfd  to 
hk  grand  climacteric — a  vigour,  in 
manj  instances,  susceptible  of  bdng 
stiengtbened  and  increased  to  the 
Teiy  last    A  man  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  powers, 
with  added  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  acquired  skill  andTmastery  over 
them.  The  sickness  and  languor  of 
early  years  are  left  behind,  and  not 
much  thought  is  given  to  the  physi- 
cal ills  that  may  be  screened  by  the 
curtain  of  the  future.    Men  rarely 
pause  to  consider  a  wonderfully  pro- 
longed exemption  from  the  sharper 
phenomena  of    suffering.     When 
poor  Canning  lay  ill  in  that  little 
room  at   Chiswick,  watching  the 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  in 
his  severe  inflammatory  pain,  he 
said, '  If  all  the  pains  which  I  have 
soisred  throughout  my  life  were 
collected  togeuer,  it  would  not 
amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  pain  which  I  have  suffered 
these  last  three  days.'  So  Dr.  Arnold 
made  himself  positively  unhappy 
because  he  had  suffered  so  little 
pain  in  his  lifetime,  and  even  wel- 
comed the  anginal  agony  which 
released  him  from  so  abnormal  a 
hmnan  loi   Still,  the  healthiest  life 
is  not  ordinarily  free  from  touches 
of  human  ills.     The  middle-aged 
man,  in  the  full  tide  of  occupation, 
in  the  broad  stream  of  his  energies 
and  activities,  may  be   exempted 
from  the  presence  of  positive  malady, 
but  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  head« 
aches  and  heartaches. 

Full  and  well-regulated  employ- 
ment is  both  the  duty  and  the  real 
bappmess  of  a  man.  Men  who 
<ittmot  get  the  ftdl  occupation  they 
vant  are  unhappy^  whereas  they 


might  well  derive  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  they  already  possess 
that  leisure  which  is  often  the  busy 
man*s  chief  aim  in  life,  and  that 
they  are  released  from  the  perils 
ana  responsibilities  which  an  over- 
crowded life  presents.  The  suc- 
cessful man  is  often  pre-eminent  for 
failures.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied 
who  is  so  very  successful  in  his 
business  that  he  has  no  time  for 
literature  and  art;  grudges  evening 
parties;  can  rarely  get  a  week's 
shooting;  and  scarcely  ever  a  month 
on  the  continent  There  is  a  time 
when  a  busy  man's  time  is  exceed- 
ingly valuabla  I  know  a  solicitor 
who  relinquished  five  hundred  a 
year  to  his  partners  on  condition 
that  be  should  attend  the  office  at 
eleven  o'clock  instead  of  ten.  An 
hour  a  day  represented  five  hun- 
dred a  year  to  tnat  man ;  and  there 
are  many  persons  whose  hours  have 
a  stiU  higW  monetary  value.  I 
remember  the  case  of  another  lawyer 
who,  in  a  great  influx  of  business, 
worked  himself  into  a  softening  of 
the  brain~a  kind  of  incident  which 
is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  temp- 
tation is  almost  overwhelming  to 
a  man  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
coin  his  minutes  into  sovereigns. 
Then  the  poor  fellow  sacrifices  ^e 
real  good  of  his  life  for  the  means 
of  living —a  case  of  propUr  vitam 
Vivendi  perdere  cauaas,  A  great 
power  of  acquiring  disqualifies  a 
man  for  expending.  Such  a  man, 
when  he  gets  teh  thousand  a  year, 
is  hardly  able  to  ei^oy  himself  be- 
yond the  rate  of  five  shillings  a 
day. 

The  result  of  the  midtiplicity 
of  engagements  is,  often  enough, 
a  headache.  The  headache  has  its 
uses  in  the  economy  of  things.  It 
accomplishes  one  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  pain,  in  giving  a  man 
a  hint  and  forewarning  that  the  de« 
licate  machinery  of  the  brain  is 
overtaxed.  Sometimes  a  man  works 
himself  into  a  poaitiouj  or  a  position 
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has  come  \i\k>ti  him,  to  gnqnilo 
adcKiuatoly  with  which  is  really  be- 
yond his  power;  and  even  an 
active  business  man  who  delijrhts  in 
business  will  l>e  dismayed  by  the 
accumulation  of  his  correspondence 
and  the  multiplicity  of  his  enj^age- 
ments.  Mr.  Disraeli  told  us  the 
other  day  at  Eilinburgh  of  the  fright- 
ful burden  of  cares  to  which  the 
British  statesman  wakes  up  every 
morning.  This  agrees  with  an 
American  writer's  report,  that  the 
front  row  of  our  Ministerial  Benches 
is  filled  with  anxious  and  haggard 
faces.  So  it  is  with  all  successful 
men,  the  barrister  or  physician  in 
full  practice,  the  author  in  the  full 
tide  of  literary  success.  Then  a 
nervous  headache  very  commonly 
sets  in.  A  man  ought  to  take  this 
as  a  hint,  not  exactly  that  he  should 
knock  off  work,  but  that  he  should 
take  it  more  judiciously.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  arrangement. 
There  are  persons  who,  amid  a 
variety  of  engagements,  begin  with 
the  least  important,  and  work  their 
way  to  the  most  important,  resem- 
bling the  architects  of  Laputa,  who 
begin  with  the  roof  in  the  air,  and 
work  downwards  to  the  foundation 
in  the  ground.  I  venture  to  con- 
sider that  a  mistake.  When  yon 
have  arranged  your  business  in  the 
order  of  importance,  the  great  thing 
is  not  to  attempt  too  much,  but  to  do 
things  one  at  a  time.  Canning  was 
greatly  impressed  with  this  notion. 
We  fiid  him  writing  to  a  friend: 
'  Pozzo  told  me  a  story  one  day 
which  was  new  to  me,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me.  "  Such 
a  person,"  said  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  dialogue,  "  was  a  great  man ; 
but  how  did  he  manage  to  do  so 
many  great  things  in  his  life  ?*'  "  By 
doing  them,"  was  the  answer,  "  Fune 
aprcs  Vautre." '  Again,  one  ought  to 
remember  that,  within  certain  limits, 
a  man  may  be  as  busy  as  he  likes, 
but  outside  those  limits  he  has  no 
business  to  be  busy,  A  man  ought 
never  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  oc- 
cupied that  he  becomes  dyspeptic ; 
that  he  cannot  play  with  his  children 
and  make  love  to  his  wife;  that  he 
cannot  thoroughly  e^joy  a  book; 
that  he  cannot  attend  to  those 
higher  thonghts  that  keep  the  Ufa 


of  iutellect  and  spirit  sweet  and 
wholesome.  However  excited  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  been  with 
parliamentary  strife,  he  always 
made  a  poiut  of  reading  some  re- 
ligions work  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  went  to  bed.  Bishop  Home, 
writing  to  a  friend,  said,  'The 
doctors  wish  me  to  have  an  illness, 
but  I  desire  to  leave  that  matter  to 
God's  goodness.  I  read  a  page  or 
two  of  Bozzy  every  night,  and 
my  sleep  is  sweet  after  it'  But  it 
is  so  hard  to  make  people  renounce 
the  shadow  and  grasp  the  substance. 
I  remember,  one  peaceful  summer 
day,  meeting  an  old  man  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  that  day  entered  on  his 
sixtieth  year;  that  he  thought 
the  last  ten  years  of  life  ought  to 
be  a  kind  of  Sabbath ;  and  that  he 
thought  of  settling  himself  down  on 
the  quiet  margin  of  the  lake  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  I  applauded  the 
design ;  but  ultimately  the  old  man 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
profits  of  his  business  were  so  large, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  give 
them  up.  Unhappy  old  man!  A 
chronic  headache  would,  perhaps, 
bring  him  to  a  better  mind. 

So  our  headaches  may  be  turned 
to  some  ethical  account,  first,  by  tax- 
ing our  ingenuity  how  to  avoid 
them ;  and  next,  our  self-denial,  by 
surrendering  the  tempting  circum- 
stances that  induce  them.  They 
are  a  penalty  for  the  exertion  that 
has  tired,  a  safeguard  against  the 
exertion  that  will  kill.  I  may  be 
arguing  on  too  scanty  an  induction, 
but  it  always  seems  to  me,  that 
the  more  acute  the  intellect,  the 
greater  is  the  liability  to  nervous 
headache.  One  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the 
present  day,  obtains  the  commisera- 
tion of  all  his  friends  for  his  dread- 
ful headaches.  We  have  all  heard 
of  Sidney  Smith's  wit  and  hilarity, 
but  Sidney  Smith  was  also  subject 
to  fits  of  deep  depression,  of  which 
the  public  has  heard  little  or 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  are  careR 
and  anxieties  which  will  morbidly 
fasten  on  the  brain,  and  we  find  it 
impossible  to  shake  them  off.  With 
all  onr  philosophy  and  maiu^ement, 
we  may  not  be  able  at  tunes  to 
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aroid  »  splittmg  bMdaolie.  Let  us 
be  V8fy  nftppy  to  eompoand  with 
things  M  they  are,  and  be  grateful 
thai  they  are  no  worse.  Hen  woald 
hardly  bear  to  liTe  if  they  were 
tally  aoqoamted  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  snflbrings.  Some- 
tiikies  we  meet  with  a  man  who  says 
he  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
headache  in  his  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Nemesis  takes  it  out  of 
him  in  scnne  other  way,  perhaps  in 
a  heartache. 

It  is  oorions  how  men  who  own 
to  headaches  will  diligently  screen 
the  fiust  that  they  are  sabject  to 
heertache.      Tet    heartaches    are 
even  more  common  than  headaches, 
sod  more  irremediable.    Upon  the 
whole,  I  wonld  not  be  without  some 
tendency   to   heartache.      A   man 
without  a  heartache  would  be  as 
monstrous  as  the  man  without  a 
shadow,  in  German  legend.   I  would 
not  be  without  the  kindly  sorrow  that 
binds    me   more  closely  with  my 
kind.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
nan,  unless  his  mind  is  totally  re- 
mote both  from  sympathy  and  ima- 
gination, can  avoid  suffering  from 
an  occasional  heartache.    Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  public  prints.     I 
could  not  resist  something  of  the 
kind  for   those   unhappy  Fenians 
who  were  executed  at  Manchester, 
justly  merited  as  was  their  doom; 
and  I  am  sure  that  neither  Sir  John 
Karslake  nor  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
leeuting  counsel,  nor  yet  the  judges, 
nor  yet  the  cabinet,  were  without 
the  Game  feelings.     Then  look  at 
the  collie^  explosion  at  Femdale, 
with  details  of   suffering   tragical 
ahnost  beyond  paralleL    Then  look 
St  the  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
Almost  as  disastrous  as  if  Tortola 
had  been  actually  submerged.   Then 
look  at  tiie  destitution  and  misery 
in  the  east  end  of  London.     We 
ought  to  have  a  touch  of  the  heart- 
ache from  these  tbinp,  and  from 
oountless  others   similar  to  them. 
There  are,  of  coume,  men  who  are 
totally  devoid  of  such  feelings,  but 
tiiey  have  losses  in  another  direc- 
tion; they  are  equally  void  of  sym- 
pathy and  exultation  at  the  large 
giins  made  by  humanitv,  in  the 
abbreviation  of  suiliering,  tne  spread 
of  enlightenment^  the  happy  gra* 


dual  progress  in  material  and  moral 
good.  That  is  a  wonderful  mental 
law  which  Bishop  Butler  has  traced 
out,  by  which  the  sympathy  mani- 
fested in  action  gains  power,  while 
the  sympathy  not  thus  manifeeted 
deteriorates  and  deadens.  That 
heartache  does  not  come  amiss 
which  helps  us  to  understand  and 
alleviate  the  heartaches  of  others. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  heart- 
aches, concerning  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  play  the  moralist  or  the 
philosopher.  Thus  we  realize  the 
thought  of  the  poet : — 

•  I  ftUtr  wiMrt  I  flnnljr  ttood. 

And  fUl.  with  «U  1117  wel^t  of  oiMi^ 
Upon  tbe  carlh't  dark  alUr  tUln 
Th«i  ilope  tbrouf^  darkneBi  op  to  God.* 

Even  then  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
ceive, albeit  dimly  and  sorrowfullr, 
that  we  are  '  bearing  good  seed,' 
even  when  we  'go forth  weeping;' 
that  the  ordeal  of  Are  is  fitting  us 
'  for  shape  and  use  ;*  that  somehow 
this  purifying  discipline  is  doing  a 
certain  work  for  us  and  in  us.  It 
is  said  that  man  is  bom  to  look 
upward,  and  oontomplato  the  stus ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  -  night  that  the 
stars  are  visible.  We  ought  to 
recognize  our  heartaches,  sharp  and 
insupportable  as  they  may  be,  as 
part  of  the  ordinances  ordained  for 
man ;  not  desiring  to  vary  from  the 
human  lot,  but  with  the  feeling 
that  seed,  thus  sown,  thus  watered, 
cannot  spring  up  save  to  some  im- 
mortal issue. 

THX  TALHUD. 

The  last  number  of  the^'Quar* 
tsrly  Review,*  which  has  deserv- 
edly passed  through  various 
editions,  contains,  among  several 
articles  of  conspicuous  interest,  a  re- 
markable paper  on  the  Talmud. 
This  has  oeen  attributed  to  Mr. 
Deutsche,  of  tbe  British  Museum; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  paper  on  the  Tar- 

fnm,  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the 
ibie,'  will  probably,  from  internal 
evidence,  be  satisfied  of  the  author- 
ship. Although  a  considerable 
amount  of  disquisition  and  analysis 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject^ 
ibis  paper  is  incomparably  the  roost 
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complete  and  popular  account  of  the 
Talmud  which  has  as  yet  appearod 
in  our  literature.  There  has  bean  a 
tendency  to  give  a  false  position 
and  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
conclusions  of  this  paper.  Lan- 
guage has  been  used  respecting  it 
as  if  another  '  Ecce  Homo '  had  just 
been  written,  or  a  new  series  of  Co- 
leuflo  difficulties  hsid  besn  evolved. 
Such  language  might  be  justifiable 
if  the  Talmud  had  now,  for  the  first 
time,  been  unearthed.  But  it  has 
always  attracted  a  greater  or  less 
(generally  less)  degree  of  attention  ,* 
and  if  the  public  have  heard  little 
of  it,  it  is  because  scholars  have 
hardly  seen  their  way  to  utilize  the 
results  of  their  researches  into  this 
enormous  and  ponderous  work.  This 
astute  Grerman  has  dived  more 
deeply  into  the  mine,  and  after  infi- 
nite washing  in  the  stream,  has  se- 
parated from  common  earth  some 
precious  and  glittering  grains.  There 
will  now  be  a  renewed  attention  to 
the  Talmud,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  some  more  precious 
grains  may  be  discovered;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  doubt  if  eventualiy  it 
will  be  reports  that  the  mine  is 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
working. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  certain  theological 
terms,  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books,  and  which  we  ordinarily  con- 
ceive to  be  peculiar  to  them,  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  Talmud.  So 
far  from  there  being  anything  ori- 
ginal in  such  a  criticism,  it  is  of 
such  a  time>wom  character  that  we 
are  surprised  that  such  a  publica- 
tion as  the  'Saturday  Review '  should 
have  given  currency  to  it.  It  is 
simply  the  repetition  of  Gibbon's 
old  sneer,  that  he  had  found  our  re- 
ligious maxims  repeated,  only  in  a 
better  shape,  in  heathen  literature. 
Something  of  this  may  be  freely 
granted,  and  might  be  amply  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  the  Stoic 
philoflophy,  more  especially  the 
Thoughts  qf  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Divine  compositions 
are  unlike  those  human  composi- 
tions which  are  always  grasping 
i^r  originality.  The  divine  eco- 
nomy does  not  admit  of  waste. 
WoDds  of  partial  use  and  signifi* 


cance  are  reclaimed  for  the  full 
and  perfect  use  and  significance 
for  which  their  former  usage  was 
a  preparation.  In  the  Talmud,  as 
elsewhere,  we  eagerly  welcome  all 
lesser  truths  that  may  remind  us  uf 
the  highest  —  wandering  notes,  of 
which  this  is  the  perfect  music — 
scattered  fragments,  of  which  this  is 
the  rounded  whole —broken  lights, 
of  which  this  is  the  full  illumination. 

There  are  various  forces  at  work 
in  the  present  day  which  will  go  far 
to  reproduce  for  us  the  scenery  and 
surroundings,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  belong  to  those  early 
days  in  which  Christianity  was 
cradled.  We  have  now  revelations 
respecting  Palestine  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions have  made  respecting  Assyria, 
or  which  the  disinterred  Campanian 
cities  have  made  of  old  Latin  society. 
The  imaginative  and  pictorial  power 
of  M.  Benan  may  have  a  use  this 
way.  The  operations  conducted 
under  the  Jerusalem  Exploration 
Committee  (who  surely  might  be 
aided  by  a  government  grant)  will 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  topography  of  the  sacred 
metropolis.  This  paper  in  the 
'  Quarterly '  helps  to  bring  out  the 
social  ana  civic  aspect  of  Jewish 
filpciety.  Much,  however,  that  the 
'Saturday  Review'  proclaims  as 
novel  discoveries  are  well  known  to 
any  one  that  has  a  tincture  of  Bib- 
lical criticism,  or  even  a  knowledge 
— in  which  the '  Saturday  Review'  is 
often  wofully  deficient — of  the  plain 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  To  sup- 
pose that  because  the  Talmud  is 
found  to  convey  various  notions  of 
a  humane,  elevated,  and  spiritual 
nature,  the  Jews  of  the  first  century 
must  siso  have  been  a  humane,  ele- 
vated, and  spiritual  people,  would 
be  very  inconsequential  reasoning. 
It  would  be  the  same  kind  of  error, 
only  on  a  much  more  serious  scale, 
which  Mr.  Froude  commits— and 
against  which  the  'Saturday'  has 
always  t^  strongly  protested — ^when 
he  tikes  the  language  of  the  statute- 
book  as  fijoal  and  authoritative  on 
the  state  of  the  people. 

The  'Quarterly^  Reviewer  has 
looked  on  the  Talmud  so  much 
ei»  ioHy  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  it 
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BubstaDtial  justice  en  laid.  The  late 
Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  '  Cariosities  of 
Literature/  has  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Talmnd,  which  he  compares 
vith  the  legends  of  the  saints.  The 
power  and  industry  evinced  by  the 
Talmud  article  would  produce  an 
article  fully  as  effectiye  from  the 
'Acta  Sanctorum.'  I&nao  Disraeli 
diacnsses  both  the  serious  side  of 
the  Talmud  and  its  levity  in  the 
rabbinical  stories.  Fertile  rest  he 
ays, '  I  leave  untouched  tiie  gross 
obsomities  and  immoral  decisions. 
The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  ool- 
leetion  of  stories,  apol<^ues,  and 
jests.  Bfany  display  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry and  jest,  and  at  times  have  a 
wildness  of  invention  which  suffi- 
ciently mark  the  features  of  an 
eastern  parent  Many,  extravagantly 
puerile,  were  designed  merely  to 
recreate  their  young  students.'  It 
u  necessary  to  bear  such  Linguage 
in  mind  if  we  would  comprehend 
the  general  character  of  the  Talmud. 
The  article  in  the  '  Quarterly,'  the 
apfNttrance  of  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  new  editor,  may  «tfely 
rest  on  its  very  great  literary  merit; 
but  when  periodicals  like  the  'Sa- 
turday Beview '  profess  to  look  upon 
it  88  a  kind  of  tremendous  force  to 
npset  existing  convictions,  we  must 
enter  a  caveat  against  so  monstrous 
a  notion. 


A  MaraOFOUTAK  UXMBEB. 

The  life  of  a  metropolitan  mem- 
her  is  the  least  enviable  of  all  lives 
senatoiiaL  His  righteous  or  xm- 
nghteous  soul,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  vexed  continually.  Oftener  than 
other  men  he  has  to  moralize  on  the 
'^naity  of  human  wishes  and  the  in- 
stability of  earthly  greatness.  There 
is  always  8ome  gulf  yawning  beneath 
his  feet,  or  some  Damocles'  sword 
Bospended  overhead.  It  is  not  alone 
that  he  has  got  to  pay  away  all  his 
pocket-money  to  local  charities,  and 
he  on  terms  of  bosom  friendship 
^th  local  publicans.  He  has  to 
ttnd  out  his  circuliurs  by  the  cart* 
load;  and  the  post-office  authorities 
hare  to  put  on  an  extra  man  to  de- 
lirer  his  letters.  There  is  idways 
some  party  who  wants  to  see  him  in 
the  haJl,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  an 


enlightened  voter  with  strong  views 
on  the  Reform  question.  He  is  but- 
ton-holed more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  button-holing  lobby  of  the 
House.  He  is  perpetually  called 
npon  to  receive  deputations,  who 
make  up  their  minds  to  get  up  a 
litUe  parliamentary  debate  of  their 
own  fbr  an  afternoon.  Favoun  are 
continually  being  asked  of  him ;  and 
he  is  expected  to  get  a  large  numbo: 
of  promising  young  men,  whose  sires 
are  of  the  constituent  species,  places 
under  government  After  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  please  everybody ^after 
the  classical  model  of  the  old  man 
and  his  ass,  who  is  a  fool  to  him  in 
comparison — ^the  sweet  and  fickle 
voices  of  the  multitude  fiul  him  in 
the  critical  moment,  and—having 
given  some  slight  o£fence,  fbr  which 
he  has  vainly  sought  to  atone  by 
spending  some  thousand  pounds- 
he  is  ignonumously  left  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  poll.  We  have  listened, 
in  our  time,  to  many  sorrowful  sto- 
ries ;  but  iwrhap  the  unvarnished 
tale  that  might  oe  told  of  most  me- 
tropolitan members  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  that  can  be  poured 
into  sympathising  ears. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dtmcombe  was  ap- 
parentiy  a  happy  exception,  for  he 
kept  his  seat  to  the  last  We  can 
only  say  apparently,  for  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
lost  it.  But  the  life  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  deadly  fascination 
for  him,  as  it  has  for  so  many  other 
men.  He  was  always  hovering  about 
the  benches— dying  visibly  before 
men's  eyes— visiting  a  score  of  doc- 
tors in  succession— buying  a  score  of 
medicines  in  succession  for  his  chest 
complaint  —  but  never  resolutely 
knocking  off  town  life,  and  going 
somewhere  for  permanent  health  and 
rest  Then,  again,  he  was  just  that 
kind  of  man  who  always  possessed 
a  strong  personal  popularity;  just 
the  kind  of  man  who,  without  much 
dignity  or  personal  character,  yet 
amiable  to  the  core,  is  always  marked 
out  for  a  nickname.  Thus  he  was 
'Handsome  Tom  Drmcombe,'  and 
'  Honest  Tom  Duncombe,'  and '  Poor 
Tom  Duncombe.'  He  was  a  man  to 
be  called  and  hailed  by  his  Christian 
name.  All  his  friends  wrote  to '  Dear 
Tom,'  and  his  French  friends  to 
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*  Cher  Tomie.'  To  say  i  ho  truth,  wo 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he 
was  a  man  whoso  biography  it  was 
worth  while  writing,  or  yet  that  his 
son  has  made  tlie  best  uso  of  his 
materials,  or  done  what  is  best  for 
his  memory.*  We  have  no  clear  por- 
traiture of  the  manner  of  man  Tom 
Duncombe  was,  such  as  gives  to 
genuine  biography  its  real  interest 
and  value.  We  are  told  that  onoe 
he  was  the  most  fashionable  of 
Guardsmen,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  independent  of 
Badical  members;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  oif  his  paternal  estate ; 
that  he  owed  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  particularly  some  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  Lord  Chesterfield; 
that  he  was  very  much  mixed  np 
with  the  afiairs  of  Madame  Yestris ; 
that  he  left  a  widow  and  a  son,  with 
whose  existence  we  are  not  made 
acquainted  till  the  last  page  of  the 
work;  and  that  eventually  he  had 
deserted  his  irregularities,  or  his 
irregularities  had  deserted  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  interest  in  this, 
we  allow,  given  to  us  rather  in 
glimpses  than  narratives ;  but  there 
is  no  genuine  biography,  and  the 
interest  is  chiefiy  made  to  depend 
on  notices  of  associates  and  contem- 
poraries, and  some  casual  letters 
&om  celebrated  men. 

Thus  we  have  some  stories,  a 
little  in  Captain  Gronow's  way,  of 
such  men  as  Alvanley  and  '  King  * 
Allen.  Allen  was  a  Londoner  after 
Pr.  Johnson's  own  heart,  and  when 
he  could  not  sleep  at  a  watering- 
place,  Lord  Alvanley  sent  him  off 
'  like  a  top,'  by  engaging  one  man  to 
drive  a  hackney  coach  constantly 
past  his  lodgings,  and  another  to 
sing  the  hours  in  the  tones  of  a 
London  watchman.  One  Hughes 
spent  his  forty  thousand  a-vear  so 
lavishly  that  he  was  callea  'The 
Golden  Ball.'  When  ordinary  means 
of  gambling  failed,  he  would  play 
all  night  at  pitoh  and  toss  or  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock.  He  disap- 
peared from  society  after  marrying 
a  pi-emihre  danseuse  of  the  Italian 
Opera.    Lord  Tarmouth,  from  the 

*  *Life  of  Thomas  Duncombe,  M.P. 
for  Finabury.'  By  his  Son.  Two  vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett 


colour  of  his  whiskers  and  from  the 
place  which  gave  his  title,  was 
known  as  *Red  Herrings.'  Lord 
Durham  so  often  opposed  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet,  that  he  was 
called  the  'Dissenting  Minister.* 
We  find  it  here  represented  that 
Tjord  Durham  was  '  done  to  death ' 
by  the  Whigs ;  and  the  accusation 
receives  weight  from  some  indig- 
nant lines  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  his 
'King  Arthur.'  In  his  common- 
place-book Duncombe  himself  says 
of  the  Whigs— a  true  Radical's  esti- 
mate— '  They  have  the  voice  of  hons 
and  the  timidity  of  hares.'  One 
nameless  gentleman  is  mentioned 
who  wrote  a  book  against  the  use  of 
salt.  Duncombe  visited  him,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gentleman  was  quite  mad.  A  fort- 
night after  the  mad  author  destroyed 
himself.  We  are  told  that  at  one 
time  he  and  Mr.  Disraeli  dined  to- 
gether ;  and,  looking  at  the  fact  of 
the  recent  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe junior  modestly  opines,  '  It 
would  appear  from  this  important 
result,  that  his  private  conferences 
with  his  talentea  friend  at  Grosve- 
nor  Gate  were  not  without  a  pur- 
pose.' The  following  passage  strikes 
us  as  being,  to  speak  plainly,  impu- 
dent :  '  He  had  the  honour  of  con- 
versing frequently  with  the  Princess 
Victoria,  upon  whose  talent  and 
amiability  he  was  fond  of  dwelling 
in  confidential  communication  with 
his  friends.  Had  he  ever  entertained 
any  dangerous  notions,  &c.'  In  the 
good  ola  times  the  writer  of  such 
a  paragraph  would  have  made  ao 
quaintance  with  the  thumb-screws, 
or  have  been  wedded  to  the  '  Sca- 
venger's Daughter.' 

Mr.  Duncombe's  only  parliament- 
ary feat  of  any  permanent  renown 
was  his  exposure  of  Sir  James 
Graham  causing  Mazzini's  letters  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post-office.  Under 
his  haughty  outward  seeming,  Sir 
James  absolutely  writhed  beneath 
the  attack.  In  no  sense  did  he  ever 
get  over  it,  for  it  iniured  him  both 
in  hLs  peace  and  his  reputation. 
The  readers  of  Mr.  Torrens*  recent 
'  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,'  will  see 
bow  Tom  Duncombe's  swift  arrows 
oltmg  to  his  side.  It  is  remarkable 
how,  with  so  many  great  qualities. 
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Sir  James  GTaham  conciliated  so 
little  real  lespect  and  regard  for 
himeelf  thxoagh  bis  career.  Among 
the  letters  which  Mr.  Dnncombe's 
onslanght  elicited,  was  one  bearing 
the  signatnre  of  C.  Yon  Bismark, 
which  is  Boffioiently  remarkable : — 
'Abont  eighteen  months  ago,'  he 
writes,  *  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  a  French  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  party  opposed  to  M.  Guizot, 
aboat  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and 
the  abominable  institation  of  the 
(hambre  noire ;  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  cnstom  had  been  entirely 
abolished  in  France,  but  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  done  in  the  London 
Post-offloe;  nay,  he  asserted  that, 
eren  at  the  time  we  were  convers- 
mg,  the  letters  of  Lord  Brougham 
were  opened  before  being  sent  off 
to  his  place  of  residence  in  the  south 
of  France ;  and  this  by  his  own  Con- 
flerratiye  friends,  who  could  not 
spare  his  serdces,  with  regard  to 
all  communications  with  Lord 
Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Guizot'  Various  of  these  letters 
have  no  interest  at  all  beyond  the 
signatures.  Certainly,  a  note  from 
Mr.  Edwin  James  was  hardly  worth 
embalming.  Notes  with  the  signa- 
ture of  '  Palmerston '  or  *  Momy/ 
may  promise  to  be  interesting,  but 
sre  not  BO  when  they  consist  only  of 
a  few  lines,  and  merely  relate  to  an 
invitation  or  some  other  trivial 
matter. 

The  most  curious  and  least  satis- 
&ctoiy  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combes  transactions  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  with  the 
mke  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Buncombe 
wag  one  of  tiie  very  many  persons 
who  knew  something  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon when  in  London,  and  who 
Jiaye  formed  inordinate  expectations 
asoe  his  imperial  elevation.  Dun- 
eombe  met  him  often  at  Count 
B'Orsay's,  and  once  at  Lord  Lytton's, 
then  Mr.  Bulwer,  We  have  a  very 
strange  story  in  these  pages,  which 
will  either  pass  unnoticed,  or  will 
be  noticed  only  to  be  contradicted. 
This  remarkable  statement  is  that 
Mr.  DuQcombe  was  really  the  person 
who  contrived  and  effected  the 
ttcape  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
ftom,  his  prison  at  Ham.    It  is  as- 


serted that  Mr.  Duncombo  drew  up 

a  treaty  between  the  Duke  of  B 

(Brunswick)  and  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon, whereby  the  Duke  should 
procure  the  means  of  escape,  and 
the  Prince  should  afterwards  assist 
the  Duke  in  his  high  political 
claims.  '  Up  to  the  present  time,' 
says  the  biographer,  'the  name 
of  none  of  the  real  parties  ^to 
the  escape  has  been  permitted  to 
transpire.'  We  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  this  statement  is  of 
an  extraordinary  character.  Less 
doubt  exists  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Dnncombe's  relations  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  they  are  altogether  creditable 
to  tiie  character  of  a  patriotic  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  Ail  persons  who 
know  Paris  know  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  fine  mansion  on  the 
Hue  Beaujon,  and  have  heard  the 
marvellous  stories  about  his  dia- 
monds, which  almost  surpass  the 
now  dispersed  Esterhazy  collection. 
The  Duke  is  a  great  diamond  mer- 
chant, aad  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful stock-jobbers  in  Europe.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  deprived  of 
his  private  fortune  by  his  relative 
the  King  of  EUinover,  a  British 
peer,  and  Mr.  Dunoombe  brought 
his  case  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Duke  executed  a  will  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Dunoombe,  to  whom  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  enormous  property.  It 
is  difficult,  on  the  face  of  the  narrar 
tive,  to  believe  that  the  Duke  ever 
intended  this  as  anything  else  than 
a  brilliant  lure  to  his  political  ad- 
vocate. The  Duke,  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  his  travelling  in  balloons, 
appears  to  have  been  rather  mad, 
but  to  have  preserved  method  in 
his  madness.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Mr.  Duncombe,  whose  fortunes 
were  broken,  and  who  was  anxious 
to  make  some  acquisitions,  was 
greatly  wrapt  up  in  this  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  ad- 
vocating a  man's  cause  with  an  eye 
to  his  inheritance,  is  not  a  very  edi- 
fying sight  He  did  not,  apparently, 
pause  to  consider  that  nis  own 
health  rendered  it  hardly  likely  that 
this  wonderful  reversion  would  be 
profitable  to  &mself.  'He  tried 
physician  after  physician  and  re- 
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medy  after  remedy;  but  if  with  a 
favourable  result,  this  was  only  tran- 
sitory. Having  exhausted  the  skill 
of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Moore,  he 
called  in  Halse  and  his  galvanio 
apparatus  ;  then  Dr.  Cronin  and  his 
dry  cupping;  after  that  a  female 
mesmerist,  Mdlle.  Julia  de  Bouroul- 
lec,  who  promised  a  cure,  and  failed. 
He  tried  vegetable  diet,  bread  and 
milk,  decoction  of  walnut  leaves, 
and  pills,  potions,  and  plasters  out 
of  number. 

They  are  hardly  an  examplepf  Me- 
moires  edifiantes.  And  SO  we  pass 
away  from  him.  Handsome  Tom 
Duncombe!  Honest  Tom  Dun- 
combe  I  Poor  Tom  Dunoombe! 
He  was  certainly  the  oddest  mixture 
of  fashionable  exquisite  and  Radical 
declaimer  that  our  ^  modern  society 
has  known.  Much  more  might  be 
said  about  Mr.  Duncombe,  l^th  in 
his  public  and  his  private  capacity, 
than  has  found  its  way  into  this 
biography.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  we  will  own,  that  both 
in  his  public  and  in  his  private  life, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  a  detestable 
chaiucter. 

WITH  MAXIMILIAN  IN  MEXICO. 

*  Baron '  von  Alvensleben's  book, 
entitled  '  With  Maximilian  in  Mex- 
ico,'*  appears  to  us  to  be  something 
of  a  misnomer,  as  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  things  that  he  ever 
had  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
the  late  Emperor.  He  tells  us  more 
of  the  foes  whom  he  sabred  and 
pistolled  than  isqnite  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  or  the  habits  of 
military  men.  The  book  is  really  a 
short  military  novel,  written  much 
in  the  rollicking  style  and  that  old 
spice  of  adventure  and  intrigue  with 
which  the  public  is  so  familiar  in 
the  early  romances  of  Mr.  Lever. 
The  arts  of  fiction  are  so  nicely 
imitated  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  perusing  a 
real  work  of  imagination.  However, 
with  unreasoning  good  faith  we  ac- 
cept the  volume  as  a  veritable  re- 
cital of  actual  adventures.  The 
Baron  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who,  as  the  Irishman  said^ 

*  With  Maximilian  in  Mexico.'  By  the 
Baron  von  Alrensleben.    Longman. 


are  never  at  peace  except  they  are 
fighting.  •  When  his  fighting  voca- 
tion came  to  an  end  in  America  our 
hero  carried  his  sword  and  title  into 
Mexico.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend  who,  at  the  very  outset,  turns 
his  thoughts  from  making  war  to 
making  love.  At  a  wayside  inn  tiicy 
encounter  a  young  Mexican  lady 
and  her  father,  an  old  Don.  '  Were 
you  blind  to  those  brilliant  eyes, 
with  the  long  drooping  lashes  and 
the  delicately-pencilled  brows;  to 
the  pouting  little  mouth,  with  the 
cherry  lips  and  the  clusters  of  pearls 
within;  to  the  delicate  tint  of  her 
complexion,  with  the  hue  of  the  roee 
upon  her  clieek  ?  Did  you  &!!  to 
observe  the  graceful  contour  of  her 
lissom  form — -the  artistic  beauty  of 
her  tiny  hands  and  feet  ?'  The  intel- 
ligent reader  is  tolerably  acquainted 
with  this  style  of  thin^  in  contem- 
porary romance,  and  it  is  a  style 
which  will  hardly  impress  him  as 
being  that  of  authentic  history.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  young  adventurer 
disappears  with  his  Mexican  triends, 
and  a  few  chapters  further  on  he 
turns  up  in  a  palazzo,  with  the 
houri  as  his  wife,  all  cold-hearted 
inquiries  as  to  family  and  means 
being  evidently  considered  super- 
flous  in  that  land  of  the  sun.  The 
Baron  himself  passes  through  almost 
as  many  adventures  as  an  Othello 
could  relate  to  a  Dcsdemona.  The 
Desdemona  in  this  case  is  a  certain 
Clara,  the  daughter  of  an  alcalde,  at 
whoso  house  he  stayed  for  some 
months,  officiating  in  the  stable  and 
helping  the  fair  seilora  at  the  wash- 
ing-tub. On  the  strength  of  a  little 
sketeh-book  containing  a  rough 
sketoh  of  Escobedo,  he  managed  to 
wander  among  the  Manutas,  as  on  a 
secret  mission,  with  a  daily  hazard 
of  the  nearest  tree  or  an  immediate 
shooting  party.  The  general  pnor- 
tndture  of  Mexico  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  approved  style  of  Mexican 
romances.  We  have  searched  care- 
fully for  passages  relating  to  Maxi- 
milian which  have  such  an  air  of  ve- 
risimilitude that  an  historian  might 
accept  it  a£  an  authentic  authority, 
but  in  vain.  But  that  so  valorous  a 
gentleman  should  receive  fair  play, 
we  will  quote  a  brief  passage  which 
— ^for  once— appears  to  be  seriously 
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and  delibeiately  written.  It  brings 
out  the  indescribable  loss  which 
Merioo  hu  sastained  in  the  afisaasi- 
nation  of  its  high-minded  Emperor. 

'Everywhere  in  Mexico  the  ob» 
serrer  finds  among  the  people  the 
consdonsness  of  brand-new  civilizar 
lion  gnfied  upon  an  important  but 
foigotten  past  They  have  nothing 
to  toll  bat  a  few  exaggerated  stories 
of  Spanish  times;  they  know  the 
names,  and  are  foiniliar,with  the  ex- 
pldta,  of  a  few  who  have  distin- 
guished themselyes;  and  that  is 
ail 

'  At  Vera  Croz  I  had  the  oppor- 
tnni^  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Mexioo  as  it  really  is.  The  progress 
and  trade  that  had  begun  smce  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  were 
plainly  risible.  All  the  imorove- 
menta  for  the  prosperity  ana  wel- 
faie  of  the  people  showed  that  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  every  re- 
speet  understood  the  wants  and 
political  desires  of  the  great  body 
of  the  nation.  The  plainness  of  his 
exkemal  appearance,  the  strictness 
of  luB  monds,  and  his  unobtrusive 
hiaTBiry,  had  gained  him  universal 
esteem  among  the  Mexicans  favour- 
able to  the  Emoire;  and  that  was 
farther  increasea  by  the  undeviating 
impartiaUty  he  displayed  towards 
all  classes.  His  kmdness  of  heart 
and  chivalrous  politeness  amelio- 
rated the  severi^  of  the  decrees 
and  sentences  issued  by  Marshal 
Bazaine  against  the  Juarists— those 
very  men  who  afterwards  murdered 
bim  upon  that  especial  pretext.  He 
took  indescribable  pains  to  bring 
the  discordant  elements  into  agree- 
meDt.' 

We  are  threatened  with  a  whole 
literatoie  respecting  Maximilian  and 
Merioo,  arising  from  the  desire  ,to 
cieate  iitonary  capital  from  a  great 
political  tra^y.  We  are  to  have 
the  various  compositions  of  the 
Emperw,  respecting  which  we  will 
only  say  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  have  anything  beyond  an 
autobiographical  value,  and  hardly 
deserve  to  be  published  as  any  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  intellectual 
progress.  Then  we  shall  have  the 
whole  history  of  lus  life  and  times. 
Fortbermore,  we  shall  have  books  on 
MeiiGO  and  its  people.    Two  works 


have  fust  been  put  forth  as  light 
con  tributions  to^mds  these  two  latter 
objects  Mr.  Felton's  book,*  in  its 
random,  sketchy  character,  is  very 
much  like  the  redoubtable  Baron's. 
We  shall  have  others  hke  it,  but 
the  Baron's  will  suffice.  Ah  wno 
disce  omnes.  Countess  Kollonitz's 
bookf  not  only  gives  some  inte- 
resting details  respecting  Maxi- 
milian, but  as  she  was  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  Empress  Char- 
lotte, she  has  also  something  to  say 
respecting  that  royal  lady  in  whom 
we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest.  The 
empress  beguiled  her  sea  passage 
much  more  sensibly  than  her  at- 
tendant; for  while  the  latter  was 
moaning  and  complaining,  the  mis- 
tress was  eagerly  studying  books 
and  maps  relating  to  her  future 
country.  As  this  book  was  written 
before  the  sad  days  of  Queretaro,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Maxi- 
milian embarked  under  a  deep  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  whole  story  of  Miramar, 
the  pressure  that  was  exercised 
on  bun  in  Austria,  and  ,of  the  evil 
which  he  suffered  from  France. 
But  he  burst  into  tears  when  a 
forewell  address  was  presented  to 
him  at  Trieste,  and  was  deeply  af- 
fected as  the  &tal  steamer  bore  him 
away  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was 
received  without  the  slightest  notice 
by  the  people  on  the  shore.  His 
laist  words  to  the  Countess  KoUo- 
nitz,  when  she  returned  home,  were, 
'Tell  my. mother  that  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  difficulties  of  my 
task,  but  that  I  have  not  for  a 
single  moment  repented  of  my  reso- 
lution.' This  lady's  notes  will  have 
their  value  for  the  future  historian. 

AMATKUB  BABBAHIAini. 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  a 
man  who  voluntarily  gives  up  what 
he  considers  the  over-valued  and 
exaggerated  advantages  of  civiliza* 
tion,  and  considers  it  a  blessed  thing 
to  live 'in  a  state  of  nature.'   So  flu 

*  *With  the  French  in  Mexioo.'  By 
J.  Felton.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  *  The  Court  of  Mexico.'  By  the 
Countess  Paula  KoUonitz,  Lady-in-Waiting 
to  the  Empreu  Charlotte.  Tnuislattd  by 
J.  E.  OUivant  M.A,    Saunders  and  Otley. 
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as  he  can  he  will  make  himself  a 
noble  savage,  and  run  wild  in  woods. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  ge- 
nuine and  stirring  in  this  notion, 
something  quite  in  accordance  with 
human  nature,  especially  with  the 
English  department  of  human  na- 
ture. All  l)oy8  who  are  worth  any- 
thing are  particularly  fond  of  litera- 
ture that  deals  with  such  subjects 
as  these;  and  who  of  us  is  there 
who  would  not  wish  to  have  the 
healthy,  natural  instincts  of  a  noble 
boy  ?  I  confess  I  am  never  so  de- 
lighted as  when  I  read  about  alli- 
gators and  hippopotamuses  and 
enormous  herds  of  buffaloes;  and  a 
prairie  on  fire;  and  a  boat  nearly 
upset  amid  sharks ;  and  great  hauls 
of  fish ;  and  being  on  the  trail,  and 
out  for  nights  in  the  forest;  and 
quantities  of  everything  you  want 
from  the  wreck  of  your  vessel  when 
thrown  on  a '  dissolute '  island ;  and 
stores  of  luscious  fruits  and  game  that 
surpass  the  details  of  the  most  hap- 
pily-conceived picnic ;  and  the  abun- 
dant society  of  agreeable  savages  and 
savagesses.  All  boys— young  boys 
or  old  boys — take  greedily  to  such 
narratives  as  those.  It  is  just  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  the 
Alpine  Club  in  a  state  of  healthy  ex- 
citement. They  are  longing  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer;  and  they  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
their  illustrious  member,  Mr.'Whym- 

ger,  who,  after  scaling  the  Matter* 
om,  has  been  adventuring  in  Green- 
land. Mr.  Burton  is  another  case  in 
point — an  illustrious  traveller  who 
has  permanently  fixed  his  residence 
at  Fernando  Fo.  The  tide  of  fashion 
will  one  day  turn,  even  more  de- 
cisively than  at  present,  in  the  di- 
rection of  savage  countries.  We 
shall  have  shooting  parties  to  the 
African  lakes  and  Niger  territory; 
explorers  into  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Patagonia ;  and  men  will 
take  their  rifles,  and  hampers  from 
Fortnum  and  Mason's,  and  model 
tents,  and  go  out  to  some  virgin 
island,  and  spend  the  Long  Yacar 
tion  in  unlearning  the  less  agreeable 
features  of  civilization,  and  once 
more  breaking  up  society  into  its 
original  elements. 

hx    Tennyson's  'fine    poem    ot 
'  Locksley  Hall,'  which  is  in  parts 


rather  unintelligible,  but  is  all  the 
finer  for  that,  the  hero  exclaims, 

*I  will  toke  lome  BBTage  waauo,  ibe  sbaU  rear 
my  duAky  race.' 

In  the  exquisite  Bon  Granlticr 
lyrics,  the  parodist  makes  his  hero 
reproach  his 

*  Spider»bearted  ooiuio. 
I'll  take  some  savage  woman ;  by  Jove.  I'll  tako 
a  dozen/ 

And,  really  and  truly,  x)oor  Aytoun's 
fancy  is  on  the  way  to  be  literally 
fulfilled.  That  anthropological 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade,  even  takes  some  credit  to 
himself  for  having  '  flirted  with 
pretty  savages.'  There  is  certainly 
no  accounting  for  taste.  Some  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Winwood  Beade's 
travels,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
reporters,  are  '  tinfit  for  publica- 
tion.' Mr.  Lamont  mentions  several 
occasions  on  which  he  took  to  him- 
self a  wife  while  in  the  Pacifio 
Islands.*  A  gentleman  who  oaJls 
himself  the  Old  Shekarry  sojourned 
for  a  time  among  the  cannibal  Fan 
tribes  on  the  African  coast,  and 
formed  a  similar  tender  alliance 
with  a  young  woman  whom  he  afifec- 
tionately  calls  '  La  Belle  Gannibale.' 
Like  Mr.  Winwood  Beade,  he  has  a 
strong  appreciation  of  nigger  beauty. 
'I  never  possessed  a  fetish  strong 
enough  to  protect  and  preserve  me 
scathless  against  a  pretty  woman's 
powerful  charms.*  English  ladies 
will  probably  look  upon  this  style 
of  thing  as  rather  disgusting,  and 
agree  with  me  in  regarding  such 
men  as  amateur  barbuians. 

There  is  a  general  hazy  notion 
about  Polynesia  that  the  islands 
are  now  in  a  state  of  advanced  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.  Wlien 
Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  came  over,  I  think  it  was 
in  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  that  a 
statement  appeared  that  there  were 
cab-stands  m  the  island,  and  the 
streets  were  illuminated  with  gas. 
The  present  writer  remembers  men- 
tioning this  to  Queen  Emma,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  that  pleasant 
and  excellent  lady,  who  told  him 
that  they  all  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark.    The  '  Old  Shekarry ' 

*  •  Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific  Islands.* 
Hnrst  and  Blackett, 
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would  still  find  oonaidenbla  soope 
tiMie  for  his  barbaric  proclintieB. 
His  book/  thongb  it  baa  acaat  lite- 
niy  merit,  and  is  absolutely  void 
of  any  scientific  Talne,  is  tboroagbly 
geDnine  so  lar  as  it  goes— the  un« 
Tvnished  record  of  a  man  who  has 
ft  considerable  contempt  for  dviliza- 
tioD,  and  believes  that  to  be  a  mighty 
Inmter  is  the  sublimest  of  human 
distinctions.     The  'Old  Shekarry' 
kd  very  good  hunting  in  the  Hima- 
\kpm,  after  rogue   elephants  (i,e,, 
dangerous  elephants  that  seek  hu« 
msn  life),  tigers,  tiger^sats,  and  such- 
like wild  deer ;  and  in  his  excursion 
worked  his  way  to  the  glacier  which 
is  tiie  source  of  the  Ganges,  of  which 
eipedition  he  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting  account    He  himted  in 
GsBhrnere  and  fought  in  the  Crimea : 
WBs  sn  English  ocniBul  on  the  Gk>la 
Goast;  worked  up  the  Niger  and 
tiie Gaboon;  caught  a  gorilla;  and 
fimiAed  off  his   book  with  some 
capital  sport    near   IschL     Here, 
however,  he  is  once  more  in  civilised 
society,  and  the  interest  of  his  book, 
which  interest  decidedly   lies   in 
barbarism,  terminates. 

Another  book  of  this  kind  is  Mr. 
Loid's  'At  Home  in  the  Wilder- 
nesL't    Mr.  Lord  does  not  fail  to 
make  himself  very  much  at  home 
tiwrei   He  is  essentially  a  civilized 
nan;  but  if  we  put  the  inquiry  to 
him,  he  would  probably  own,  in  a 
^iiit  of  fervent  candour,  that  he 
gtrcaa  distinct  suffrage  in  &vour  of 
barbarism.  His  object  is  to  show  how 
people  may  make  themselves  happy, 
ind  get  plenty  of  sport  and  eigoy- 
loent  out  of  the  wilderness.    This 
book  is  crowded  with  practical  hints, 
fall  of  importance  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern.    What  he  has  to  tell 
of  his  own  pursuits  is  interesting 
enough,  and  we  certainly  envy  him 
his  good  fortune  when  we  read  of 
the  large  game  which  he  pulled 
down,  imd  of  his  fishing  in  mountain 
iorrentB  where  the  salmon  are  so 
inunerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fling  a  stone  without  hitting  a  fish. 

•«Tbe  Forwt  and  the  Field/  By 
H.  A.  L.,  the  *  Old  Shekarry/  Saunders  and 
Oilty. 

t  *  At  Home  in  the  Wilderness/  By  a 
Wanderer.    Hardwicke. 


But  whsa  wa  read  how  Mr.  Lord 
had  to  ride  for  his  life  to  escape  a 
pnurie  fire  raging  behind  him,  and 
aocidento  of  that  kind,  we  reluctantly 
own  that  civilized  life  may,  after 
all,  have  ito  advantages.    ^.  Lord 
suffered  tortures  from  insecta.    The 
sand-fly,  which  is  much   smaller 
than  the  mosquito,  is  perhaps  a  still 
more  formidable  foe.    'Ito  mouth 
is  not  attractive,  being  a  bundle  of 
sharp  blades,  the  sheaths  forming 
tubes  through  which  the  blood  is 
sucked.  As  the  barbed  stilettoes  do 
their  work,  there  is  instilled  into 
the   pimctnre  an   ichorous  fluid, 
causing  the  most  intense  irritation/ 
It  is  not  generally  known  that,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  mosquito  is 
found  on  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  Devonshire  coast    We  observe 
that,  in  the  present  work,  Mr.  Lord 
makes  use  of  materials  which  he  has 
used  already  in  his  'Naturalist  in 
Yancouver's  Island  and  British  Co- 
lumbia.'    Our  young    men,  with 
quantities  of  superfluous  energies, 
can  hardly  do  better  than  lassoo  a 
mustang  m  the   wilderness,  and, 
converting  themselves  into  barba- 
rians for  a  time,  make  themselves 
perfectly  at  home  there. 

But  Abyssinia  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  best  countries  for  amateur  bar- 
barians.    Travellers  to  Abyssinia 
are   either  missionaries  or  barba- 
rians ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  it  is 
not  altogether  impossible  to  com- 
bine  the   two   characters.      Lord 
Stanley  owned  the  other  night  that 
the  original  impression  of  Govern- 
ment   was,    that    we    have  very 
little  infonnation  about  Abyssinia; 
whereas  the  real  feet  is»  that  we 
have  very  extensive  information. 
The   bibliography   of    Abyssinian 
travel,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Hotten's*    unpretending,   but  ex- 
haustive and  most  careM  compila- 
tion, extends  over  many  pages.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Layard  should 
have  so  exceedingly  abased,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  two  most 
valuable  writers  who  figure  in  that 
bibliography.  Dr.  Beke  and  Consul 
Flowden.    It  is  remarkable  how  all 

*  '  Abyssinia  and  the  People ;  or,  Life  in 
the  Land  of  Prester  John/  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Hotten.    London,  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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the  writen  go  to  oombenta  Brnoe, 
eren  in  the  item  aboat  the  natives 
eatiiii;  taw  Bteaka  from  the  cow. 
knottier  ybtj  intereeting  aesooiation 
about  Abygdoia  is,  that  Dr.  John- 
sod'b  first  literarjefibrt  ooosiated  of 
a  translation  from  Father  Lobo's 
travelfl  in  that  country.  In  the  pre- 
fiice  we  find  the  Johnsonian  etylfl 
in  fnll  force.in  all  itsseaqnipedalian 
bloom.  Om-  misttionarlee  have  not 
converted  the  AbjBsinians,  but 
wo  are  not  without  the  fear  that 
the  Abyssiniana  may  convert  ns. 


Sell,  the  Englichman,  manied  tin 
daughter  of  an  AbTninian  ohirf, 
and  settled  down,  to  all  intents  and 
pnrposea,  as  a  native  Abyniuian. 
Mr.  Mansfield  Parkins  disdained 
both  hats  and  boots,  and  was  with 
difficulty  recalled  to  the  modem  iiK 
novation  of  tuin|  a  foric  Out  of  so 
lai^  an  expedition,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  will  be  etmck  with 
the  charms  of  a  primitif  e  state  of 
society,  and  lend  an  ear  to  the  manr 
sensible  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  barbarism. 
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SOUNDS  IN  THE  NIGHT.     ' 
91  ^(in  ffcxfit  iHtUtos. 
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0,  my  reader,  I  am  not  going  to 
write  anything  aensational,  al- 
thongh  something  yery  Bensational 
night  be  written  about '  Sounds  in 
tiw  Night'  I  am  a  meditatiye  man ; 
lod  one  of  the  names  which  the 
vise  old  Greeks  gave  to  Night  was 
Saphnmd,  meaning  ttiereby  the  sea- 
atm  for  good  meditetion.  Do  you 
ever  apeod  long  wakeful  hours  at 
]ugfat--not  in  that  chaotic  state 
which  is  neither  rest  nor  unrest, 
neitiier  sleeping  nor  waking,  but 
with  the  mind  perfectly  clear,  each 
flense  painfully  acute  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  been  disturbing  the  proper 
bahuioe  between  the  mind  and  booy. 
Incessant  brain- work  and  little  exer- 
cise, or  incessant  exercise  and  little 
bnkk-work,  either  extreme  will  do 
the  mischief,  and  you  will  not  sleep 
natorally  until  the  inequality  is  re- 
dresBBcL  Ton  lie  still,  and,  though 
you  may  call  it  an  Hibemicism,  you 
listen  to  the  silence.  You  realize 
the  line  of  the  poet — 

'  A  horrid  lUUnen  fini  iDTadci  the  ear.' 

It  18  the  yery  dead  of  night,  and  you 
woold  think  that  no  silence  could 
be  80  absolute  and  profound.  But 
it  is  curious  how  sounds  gradually 
emerge  out  of  the  silence,  sounds 
liiich  in  the  daytime  would  be 
psBsed  oYer  and  altogether  n^lectod. 

There  may  be  something  Bcenic, 
8en8ati<mal,8nd  fearful  in  the  Sounds 
of  Night,  such  as  people  subject  to 
nBTTons  fimdes  wiU  eToWe  for  them- 
nlTss,  or  which  may  at  some  time 
or  other  hare  occurred  to  some  of 
1U.  For  instenoe,  a  scream  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  is  a  fearftd 
KHmd,  especially  if  it  is  preceded  or 
followed  oy  a  pistol-shot.  Neither 
is  it  agreeable  to  hear  low  Toices  on 
the  lawn  beneath  your  window,  nor 
ft  stealthy  footstep  gliding  along  a 
loDg  passage,  nor  the  sharp  clicking 
Boiud  that  tells  you  that  a  window 
is  being  brofcan  or  a  door  forced. 
Ndtber  do  you  like  to  hear  your 
JKmest  watch-dog  giro  a  surly  bark 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  nor  yet 
to  hear  one  of  tlM  ahutter^bells — 

TOL.  xin.— HO.  Lxxni. 


an  institution  greatly  disliked  by 
burglars— set  off  a-ringing.  But 
burglars  are  not  now  what  they 
once  were,  now  that  people  send 
their  plate  to  the  banker's,  and 
transact  most  of  their  money-busi- 
uess  by  cheques.  I  cannot  say, 
either,  that  I  like  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
rapidly  gliding  up  the  ayenue,  for 
news  that  trayel  that  way  are  gene- 
rally tidings  of  ill. 

I  lie  quiet,  marvelling  and  some- 
what annoyed  at  this  sleeplessness, 
and  wondering  whether  I  had  not 
better  strike  a  light  and  read.  But 
it  is  a  clear,  lucid  sleeplessness,  void 
of  fever  and  languor.  One's  waking 
hours  are  so  greatly  monopolized 
by  talking  and  reading,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  embrace  this  rare 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  that 
old  Greek  notion  of  Euphrond.  I 
have  nothing  very  particular  to 
think  about,  so  my  tnoughts  may 
as  well  shape  themselves  of  their 
own  accord.  The  brain  must  con- 
tinue thinking,  we  are  told,  but  it 
shall  have  no  help  from  me.  There 
are  many  clever  people  who  eagerly 
wateh  and  chronicle  the  movements . 
of  their  own  minds,  just  as  medical 
men  will  eagerly  watch  and  chronicle 
the  phenomena  of  the  body.  And 
it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  exceed- 
ingly little  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledge,  either  of  the  hu- 
man body  or  the  human  mind.  Now 
I  found  that,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  my  thoughte  were  governed 
by  slight  external  incidents--~that  is» 
by  Sounds  of  the  Night  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say  that  I  live  a  little 
out  of  town,  in  a  country-house  girt 
with  a  belt  of  plantation,  and  not 
vary  far  from  me  are  two  lines  of 
railway,  and  all  their  sounds  came 
with  peculiar  distinctness  across  the 
uplands  in  the  still  autunmal  or 
wintry  night.  listening  attentively, 
I  hear,  clear  and  shrill,  the  scream 
of  the  railway-engine  as  i^  plunges 
beneath  our  tunnel.  That  tunnel 
goes  straight  beneath  Jones's  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  dining-room 
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window.  The  railway  oonmany 
had  intended  a  catting,  but  Jones 
threatened  the  most  tremendoue  of 
actions  if  the  company  weakened 
his  foundations  and  spoilt  his  land- 
scape. GurioTis,  to  think  of  the 
Siettj  girls  playing  croquet  while 
16  trains  are  screaming  and  racing 
beneath  tiieir  fiBotl  'That  is  the 
a'35  A.M.  up  express/  I  mentally 
say  to  myself.  'Ahmel  I  remember 
going  ap  express  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  sleeping  all  the -way, 
and  arriying  fresh  as  a  daisy, — such 
sound,  dreamless  sleep— and  in  this 
comfortable  chamber,  with  thick 
curtoins  drawn  over  the  window, 
and  the  low  fire  buruing  in  the 
grate,  and  my  household  gods  about 
me,  the  capricious  power  yisits  not 
my  eyelids.  Let  me  see  I  Why,  that 
is  the  train  Sir  Bamaby  told  me  he 
was  going  up  to  town  by,  for  his 
'Parliamentary  duties.'  How  dis- 
gusted he  must  be  with  the  No- 
Tember  session,  just  as  this  cold 
weather  has  brought  him  such  a  lot 
of  woodcocks,— and  woodcocks  are 
not  giune  either,  and  every  snob  in 
bis  neighbourhood  will  be  haying  a 
ahoi  I  think  Sir  Barnaby  would  be 
very  glad  to  change  places  with  me, 
and  be  warm  between  the  sheets. 
The  train  will  be  stopping  to  show 
tickets  at  the  station  now.  How  odd 
to  think  of  the  light,  activity,  and 
bustle  at  this  un^urthly  hour  there, 
and  all  still  and  motionless  here  at 
home.  How  strange  the  stories 
which  some  trayellers  by  the  night 
express  could  tell  I    There  is  the 

mat  Dr.  W ,  returning  home 

m>m  seeing  his  patient  at  the  wator^ 
ing-place.  He  will  get  his  sixty 
guineas  for  his  nighfs  work:  let 
us  hope  he  will  have  done  some 
good.  Ah!  this  ia  the  very  train 
which  Eyehna  eloped  by  years  ago. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday. When  they  thought  that 
Evelina  was  sleeping  soundly,  she 
was  half-way  to  London,  and  married 
to  that  worthless  army  scamp  before 
her  elopement  had  truispired.  Then 
came  the  advertisements  in  the 
second  column  of  '  The  Times,'  and 
the  investigations  of  the  Private 
Inquiry  Office.  Poor  girl!  any 
little  romance  which  she  thought 
that    nocturnal    adventure  might 


have  involved  must  have  vanished 
when  I  saw  her  this  year,  weary 
and  faded,  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne, 
watehing  the  steamers  gliding  by, 
and  wishing  that  she  might  onoe 
again  be  returning  to  her  English 
home.  Then,  again,  there  ia  the 
express  traveller  who  has  been  sum- 
moned up  by  electric  telegraph  on 
some  important  business.  Perhaps, 
poor  fellow,  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  be 
at  the  death-bedside  of  some  rela- 
tive or  friend,  and  how  sad  a  journey 
will  this  be  to  him  1  Or  he  may  be 
a  fugitive  flying  from  justice,  and 
that  fair  smooth  hce  may  gradually 
be  altered  into  a  swarthy  com- 
plexiooy  with  bushy  moustache  and 
beard.  I  have  noticed  in  my  time 
one  or  two  curious  evente  in  railw^j 
carriages. 

How  loud  my  watch  ticks  I  That 
throbbing  pulsation  is  almost  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  sfaall  put  it  in 
my  drawer.  Now,  in  the  oay  time  I 
should  never  notice  that  monotonous 
tick.  I  remember  a  good  old  lady 
telling  me  that  on  such  a  night  and 
on  such  an  hour  as  this  she  sud- 
denly caught  up  her  favourite 
watch,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  from 
a  teble,  and  put  it  beneam  her  pil- 
low, little  thinking  that  a  scientific 
burglar  was  beneaUi  her  bed  at  the 
time,  who  would  presently  rise  up 
and  make  a  complete  dearanoe  of 
valuables.  Think  of  the  occasions 
in  which  minutes  rise  to  the  value 
of  hours  and  days :  while  a  race 
takes  place,  and  the  last  second  re- 
presente  at  the  least  a  thousand 
pounds:  while  the  train  is  staying 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  station, 
and  there  are  those  who  have  come 
long  miles  for  the  chance  of  those 
few  minutes:  while  you  measure  a 
pulse,  and  in  the  single  revolution 
of  a  minute-hand  gather  up  a  stoiy 
of  life  and  death.  SomucnmaylM 
included  in  minutes,  that  it  may  eyen 
appear  a  very  tedious  and  prolonged 
period  of  time.  And  now  the  clock 
strikes  three.  How  the  vibrations 
wave  and  throb  1  I  almost  thought 
the  windows  were  slightiy  shaken. 
Even  now  the  hat  waves  of  sound 
are  lingering  on  my  sharpened  tym- 
panum. What  a  lot  of  fine  things 
the  poeto  and  moraliste  have  BtSd 
about  a  clock  stnkingi 
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*  4i  if  aa  iDCil  ipolD^ 


Thii  oomes  from  '  Tonng's  Kigbt 
Thtmghts.*  I  wonder  if  Yotmg  really 
did  IttTe  those  thoughts  by  night, 
joBt  as  I  lie  awake  at  night,  think- 
ingi  or  if  he  composed  them  in  the 
dair  fi«fih  mmuing,  after  a  good 
sighVs  rest      It  wonid  be  easy  to 
Dondize   after  the    Shakspearean 
mode:   thns,  an   hoar  ago  and  it 
ms  two  o'clock,  and  an  hour  hence 
and  it  will  be  fonr  o'clock ;  and  so 
moraliBe  how  time  is  going  yery 
quickly,  and  you  are  growing  old 
Toy  fiist     with  a  boom  on  the 
startled  air,  the  same  iron  truth  is 
told  bf  the  iron  tongne  of  the  belfry 
dock,  as  if  to  reinforce  the  moral  by  a 
tirandering  eloquence.   I  like  better 
to  hear  soft  chimes,  that  in  musical 
CBxillon  will  sing  tiie  hour,  sweetly 
iod  soothingly,  as  if  to  tell  you  to 
kok  on  the  pent  without  regret  and 
on  tiie  fdtuie  without  terror.    Pre- 
sently we  shall  'shoot  the  rapids 
of  life,*  the  tmest  Niagara  of  all 
Mngans  physical  and  metaphysical. 
W<dl,  we  must  learn  the  lesson  ot 
watching  that  unwavering  flight  of 
time,  unhaeting,    unresting,   with 
firm  and  equsd  hearts.    Only  I  like 
tiie  gentle  teaching  of  the  chimes 
better  than  the  hard,  stem,  exposi- 
tory, hortatory  tone  of  the  church 
dock.  I  widi  there  was  a  watchman 
beneath  my  window,  procUuming  in 
dieny  tones,  as  he  did  to  my  grand- 
&ther,  that  it  was  past  fonr  o'clock 
■nd  a  dear  cold  morning.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  in  French  towns  I 
haye  listened  to  the  chimes  from  the 
iejf rot,  often  quite  separate  from  any 
other  edifice,  with  a  sense  of  secu- 
lity,  from  the  Imowledge  that  there 
"Was  a  watcher  all  through  the  night 
m  the  beffroi,  to  watch  for  fire,  or 
sny  other  indication  of  alarm ;  but  I 
Bhoald  much  prefer   the  beloved 
diinies  which  I  know  in  one  of  our 
own  dim  cathedral  cities,  which  rock 
to  sleep  tiiose  who  have  slept  for 
numy  years  in  their  audience,  just  as 
the  Bonnd   of  falling   water    has 
ioothed  to  sleep  thone  who   have 
lieen  beyond    the   influence  of  all 
humao  medicaments,  or  as   those 
who  h'ye  by  the  seaside  are  soothed 
by  the  sound  of  waves  &Uing  and 
bieakiog  on  the  beach. 


I  defy  you  to  be  awake  for  half  an 
hour  on  your  bed  without  hearing 
distinct  sounds  and  noises  which  to 
many  nervous  people  will  appear  to 
give,  when  magnified  by  imagina- 
tion, legitimate  cause  for  terror.  The 
animals  of  your  household  will  be 
inconsiderate  enough  to  give  a  con- 
tingent of  noises  after  their  kind ;  thb 
terrier  on  year  door-mat  will  shake 
himself  and  give  a  slight  growl  as  he 
dieams  of  water-rats ;  the  household 
cat  will  alternately  purr  and  prowl; 
the  harmless  mice  in  the  wainscoting 
will  even  thoughtlessly  hold  some 
maddening  revel.  And  then  the  cook 
crows !  That  is  maddening,  if  you 
like ;  and  you  darkly  think  of  open- 
ing your  window  and  seeing  if  V^^ 
cannot  take  a  shot  at  him.  That 
cock  is  a  perfect  lunatic  of  a  bird  1 
Tennyson  says — 

■  Over  the  anow 
I  heard  Jnst  now  the  crowing  cock  { 
The  dwdoWB  flitter  to  end  fro. 
The  cri^el  cbirpi.  the  light  bunu  low, 
Tie  nearlj  twelve  o'clock.' 

Yes,  a  morbid,  ill-conditioned  cook 
will  awake,  even  before  twelve 
o'clock,  under  the  absurd  hallucina- 
tion that  it  is  time  to  get  up ;  but  I 
have  great  hopes  that  my  chanti- 
cleer, having  turned  the  matter  over 
in  his  own  mind,  will  go  to  roost 
again.  Bat  now  listen!  Tes,  posi- 
tively I  hear  a  footfall  I  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  You  may 
hear  sounds  which  you  believe  to  be 
footsteps,  but  they  are  not ;  but  when 
you  hear  a  veritable  footstep,  there 
is  no  doubt  Certainly  that  is  a  step 
on  the  stone  flagging  between  my 
garden  and  the  gate  leading  to  the 
plantation.  Now  a  nervous  old  lady 
would  be  in  absolute  terror.  Some 
men  would  rise  up  aod  silently  adjust 
the  caps  on  their  pistols.  A  languid 
little  friend  of  mine  says  he  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  '  My  dear 
fellow,'  he  would  say  to  the  burglar 
in  possession, '  cannot  we  comfortably 
arrange  this  little  affair  on  mutual 
terms?  Ton  are  welcome  to  the 
plate  and  stray  coins,  but  let  me 
keep  any  articles  which  I  particu- 
hu-ly  value ;  and  on  my  part  I  will 
enter  into  an  honourable  engage- 
ment not  to  appear  against  you  on 
any  future  occasion.'  I  quietly 
listen,  certainly  not  expecting  that 
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there  will  be  anything  particular. 
I  believe  statistics  show  that  house- 
breaking doe8  not  take  place  fo  near 
the  dawn.  Perhaps  souio  poor  cot- 
tager intends  a  raid  upon  my  coal, 
under  the  open  shed.  I  am  not 
going  to  disturb  myself  for  so  small 
a  matter  as  fifteen-pence.  Some 
truant  lad  is  going  to  trap  a  rabbit 
in  my  plantation.  He  is  quite  wel- 
come to  it,  in  reward  for  his  early 
rising.  I  remember  that  through  my 
grounds  lies  the  shortest  cut  to 
tlie  dense  woods  of  my  neighbour 
the  Earl.  Probably  some  poacher 
is  just  returning  from  his  night's 
work,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  waste  a  thought  on  my  thin 
plantation.  Let  me  be  thankful 
that  I  am  not  vexing  my  heart  and 
spending  my  means  in  keeping  such 
gentry  in  full  employment.  As  that 
mendacious  and  felonious  footfall 
steals  ojBf,  I  recognize  the  sounds  of 
honest  laboiu*.  It  is  the  sound  of 
the  early  marketrcart.  There  is  some 
statute-fair  near  here  to-morrow. 
The  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  well 
know  the  early  Founds  of  the  market 
wheels.  Those  honest  folk  must  rise 
up  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  so  as 
to  have  their  necessary  arrangements 
complete  by  early  dawn.  But  1  sup- 
pose they  go  to  bed  betimes;  and 
these  nocturnal  sons  of  labour  have, 
after  all,  more  of  the  day  than  of 
the  night  about  them  in  their  fresh 
ruddy  faces  and  their  '  free  and  in- 
dependent '  bearing. 

A  gentle  sound,  whether  of  snow 
or  soft  rain.  Of  course  it  is  the  rain. 
I  distinguish  it  pelting  on  that  stone 
flagging  of  which  I  juat  spoke,  but 
I  can  hardly  distinguish  it  as  it  falls 
on  mould  or  grass.  I  recognize  also 
the  drippings  of  the  eaves.  The 
pure  and  delicate  snow-flakes  would 
cover  up  the  flower-beds  and  drape 
roof  and  gables,  and  I  should  be 
none  the  wiser  until  I  withdrew  the 
curtains  in  the  morning;  unlike  that 
self-asserting  hail  which  would  rattle 
obstreperously  against  the  window, 
and  even  force  its  way  down  the 
chimney,  to  be  deservedly  quenched 
in  the  drooping  embers.  The  wind 
is  gently  rising,  with  a  soft  and  soul- 
like motion,  fitful  as  an  JEolian 
harp.  The  pattering  rain,  and  the 
refrain  of  rising  and  &lling  airs 


must  have  hushed  me  to  sleep  ;  for 
what  1  am  next  conscious  of  is,  that 
the  wind  is  blowing  with  fierce  and 
vehement  rage,  and  the  groaning 
trees  are  helplessly  tossing  to  and 
fro  their  withered  arms ;  and  hark ! 
there  goes  a  slate,  which  I  hope 
may  not  harm  the  glass  roof  of  the 
conservatory.  Did  you  over  accu- 
rately distinguish  the  first  presages, 
the  earliest  movements  of  storm  or 
hurricane  ?  Two  years  ago,  on  such 
a  night,  a  fearful  hurricane  blew 
across  our  southern  coajst,  only  in- 
ferior to  that  dreadful  hurricane 
which  has  just  devastated  Tortola. 
The  rocks  and  sands  of  Torbay 
were  strewed  with  some  seventy 
or  eighty  wrecks.  I  was  talking 
to  an  old  and  experienced  Brixham 
mariner  on  the  subject  He  told 
me  that  before  turning  in  at  night 
ho  walked  on  the  pier,  and  it  was 
as  calm  and  beautiful  a  winter's 
night  as  he  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  hardly  a  breath  of  air.  Two  or 
three  hours  later  he  was  awoke  by 
a  raging  gale,  and  the  morning 
showed  the  saddest  sight  that  the 
Devonian  fishermen  had  ever  seen. 
Ah!  these  winds  hold  their  spec- 
tral race  about  the  house,  work  and 
do  their  violent  wills  unchecked  in 
ihe  open  sea ;  and  mothers'  hearts, 
thinking  of  the  sailor  son,  throb 
with  terror  and  are  raised  in  prayer^ 
while  the  sailor  lad — not  to  quote  at 
length  Shakspeare's  fine  linos  which 
he  puts  on  the  lips  of  his  sleepless 
king— is  rocked  to  sleep  by  tiio 
elemental  roar. 

Another  sound!  Some  one  is 
moving  in  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  It  is  our  invalid's 
room,  and  the  nurse  is  lightly  mak- 
ing up  the  fire.  Our  invalid  is 
happily  in  a  convalescent  state,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear  or  anxiety 
there.  And  now  some  birds  begin 
to  twitter,  notably  the  robin  i«d- 
breast,  in  tones  inviting  or  respon- 
sive to  its  mate.  Now  when  these 
birds  begin,  I  know  there  will  be 
other  twitterings  soon.  I  shall 
hear  presently  the  prattle  of  in- 
fantine voices  and  the  patter  of 
little  feet  All  over  the  world,  the 
children  and  the  birds  awake  Teiy 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Somehow, 
by  an  easy  association  of  ideas,  my 
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mmd  travels  back  to  my  own 
chfldish  days.  Now,  as  then,  I  hear 
the  twittering  birds.  Now,  as  theo, 
I  listea  to  the  aolemn  clock  on  the 
siurs.  I  wait  for  the  church  clock 
to  strike,  and  am  anzionsly  listen- 
log  for  the  first  sound,  to  tell  me 
Ifait  those  who  died  in  the  tranqnil 
ikep  of  last  night  have  awoke  to 
&a  xiesnrrection  of  a  new-made 
ffloming.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
metaphysicians  have  dwelt  so  care- 
foUy  on  the  subtle  laws  ot  associa- 
tion. How  a  casual  sound  awakens 
a  mental  association,  and  at  the 
tondi  of  this  aaaooiation  the  burial- 
places  of  memory  give  up  their 
oead.  The  sleepless  nour  is  indeed 
the  time  for  memory.  The  wheels  of 
time  are  rerersed ;  its  onward  stream 
flows  upward  once  again.  With  a 
marrellouB  viyidness  the  old  dear 
fiees  loomTisibly  through  the  dark- 
ness; the  Teiy  light  in  the  eye,  the 
rery  smile  on  the  lip,  as  in  years 
before  the  years  were  vacancy.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  us  that  the  forgotten 
image  is  viewed  with  such  startling 
distinctneBs;  we  know  that  in  the 
wakmg,  working  world,  it  will  be 
uttedy  impossible  for  us  to  reviye 
that  evanescent  impression.  These 
sounds  of  night,  familiar  sounds  as 
in  the  days  of  childhood,  are  keys  to 
all  the  associations,  keys  that  unlock 
all  the  £uM>ff,  vacant,  and  half-for- 
gotien  chambers  of  the  mind.  For 
the  moment  it  seems  odd  that  all  is 
80  completely  changed;  that  there 
is  now  one's  own  household,  one's 
own  cares  and  responsibilities,  that 
urge  their  present  claims;  that  tell 
ns  not  to  give  more  than  this  hour's 
miuing  to  the  past,  but  to  look  to 
ths  things  which  are  before.  My 
poor  blessing  on  the  inmates  of 
each  chamber ;  and  may  the  children 
now  awakening  be  now  gathering 
up  happy  associations  for  future 
memonid  hours. 

I  know  some  men  to  whom  this 
sleeplessness  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  restless  and  annoying.  They 
only  live  in  society.  They  cannot 
bear  a  lonely  evening  or  a  solitary 
walk.  They  get  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  socie^,  for  they  must  needs  own 
that  they  are  exceedingly  bad  com- 
pany to  themselves.     The  horror 


of  the  wakeful  hour  of  night,  to  the 
repentant,  or  guilty,  or  remorseful, 
has  often  been  energetically  dwelt 
upon.  Contrast  with  such  feelings 
that  of  the  midnight  devotee,  who 
punctually  rises  to  chant  a  hymn 
and  offer  a  prayer.  We  all  know 
Bishop  Ken's  Morning  and  Evenins: 
Hymn,  but  his.  Midnight  Bynm  is 
essentially  the  hymn  for  the  sleep- 
less. We  all  know  something,  my 
friends,  of  the  anxious,  brooding, 
remorseful  midnight  hour ;  and  we 
ought  also  to  know  something  of 
the  sweetness,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
security  that  ought  to  attend  such 
a  time ;  something  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  '  Who  giveth  songs  in 
the  night;'  '  He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep.'  Now,  speaking  psycholo- 
^cally,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  such  distinct 
lines  of  thought  as  those  suggested 
by  passing  sounds,  the  watch,  the 
clocK  or  chime,  the  railway  whistle, 
distant  wheels,  the  fall  of  rain  or 
snow,  a  passing  footfall,  the  rising 
or  lowering  wmd,  and  even  the 
chance  sounds  of  a  household,  to 
become  gradually  but  xmdistin- 
guishably  confused ;  that  they  be- 
come a  riotous,  tumultuous  mob, 
which  you  can  with  difficulty  ar- 
range in  order,  or  restrain.  If  among 
them  there  is  some  predominant 
impression,  which  is  altogether 
grotesque,  unreal,  and  made  up  of 
contradictions,  I  nourish  that  im- 
pression, because  experience  has 
shown  mo  that  in  my  own  case  it  is 
a  harbinger  of  repose.  Otiberwise, 
the  sleeplessness,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  interlude  of  the  night,  which 
may  be  made  up  for  by  a  little  ad- 
ditional slumber,  becomes  weari- 
some to  the  last  degree ;  and,  to  use 
the  common  and  pathetic  expression, 
you  never  dose  your  eyes  or  have  a 
single  wink  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
How  true  is  that  line — 

*  Slowly  the  OMemcni  growt  a  gUmiwring  paiia»' 

to  those  who  with  weary  eyes  watch 
for  ithe  light,  and  long  for  the 
morning.  You  must  call  in  the 
mental  police  to  disperse  that  mental 
mob  of  vague  notions ;  repeat,  per- 
haps, by  heart  some  favourite  pas- 
sage ;  and  some  have  found  tiiat  to 
count  away  ad  infinitum  is  a  useful 
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redpe.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  a 
lady,  who  was  conversing  with  him 
on  the  subject  at  a  dinner  party, 
that  air  and  exerciBe  were  the  only 
real  remedies ;  and  wofol  indeed  is 
the  state  of  that  brain  which  can 
only  rely  on  drags.  I  knew  a 
worthy  man,  whose  great  pallor  and 
the  deep  sunken  rim  beneath  his 
eye  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the 
restless  company  of  the  sleepless. 
When  he  was  told  of  some  man's 
unhappy  condition,  he  merely  said, 
'  Tell  me  of  such  sad  cases,  for  I 
cannot  sleep  at  night,  and  I  then 


spend  my  time  in  praying  for  those 
who  may  need  my  prayers.'  It 
was  perhaps  that  man's  mission  to 
stand  between  the  destroying  angel 
and  the  people;  and  what  holy 
results  may  have  been  achieved  in 
the  oratory  of  that  sleepless  cham- 
ber. Of  all  sounds  in  the  night,  the 
sounds  of  prayer  and  pratse  are  the 
sweetest  to  man  and  most  accept- 
able to  Him  who  slumbers  not  nor 
sleeps.  Evermore  abiding  under 
That  protection,  in  the  night  season 
we  creep  closer  beneath  the  shadow 
of  His  wings, 

F.A. 
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A  Sestoh,  bt  Wat  Bbadwood, 

No.  I.—*  Jfxl^tt  Ciamcit .' 


r!  was  the  morning  after  Henley 
Begatta.  I  awoke  to  feelings  of 
utter  relief  and  satisfaction.  The 
race  was  over,  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  ours ;  the  toil  and  trouble,  the 
strain  and  self-denial  of  weeks  of 
training  and  stern  discipline  had 
been  brought  to  a  climax  in  a  short 
eight  minutes  of  indescribable  ex- 
citement and  exertion.  Neck  and 
neck  for  a  mile  had  we  struggled 
with  the  indomitable  St.  Benedict's 
crew;  a  bare  half  length,  aided  by 
the  turn  of  the  fatal  poplar,  had 
given  us  the  victory  on  the  post 

I  lay  back  and  contemplated :  the 
contrast  of  the  present  otium  cum 
dignitate — as  I  sprawled  under  the 
covering  of  a  solitary  sheet,  and 
listened  through  the  open  win- 
dows to  the  ripples  of  the  Thames, 
as  they  plashed  against  the  bridge 
— with  the  remim'soenoes  in  detail  of 
the  past  four  weeks,  was  a  fair 
approximation,  so  far  as  apolaustic 
luxury  can  be  well  appreciated,  to 
the  /9(0£  $€<oprfTiosih&i  my  coach  had 
badgered  me  about  just  before  our 
last  collections.  I  called  to  mind 
how  contemptuously  sundry  critics 
had  condemned  our  chances  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  term,  we 
first  plodded  forth  in  our  'tub,' 
rough,  yet  ready,  swing  at  a  dis- 
count, time  like  a  peal  of  bells,  ob- 
jurgation wholesale  from  our  coach. 


We  were,  there's  no  denying  it,  a 
raw  crew— tyros ;  six  of  us  just  pro- 
moted from  the  'torpid.*  But  we 
were  all  the  more  willing  to  learn, 
more  facile  to  teach :  we  had  only 
to  be  taught,  not  to  be  untaught, 
as  a  preliminary.  And  soon  we  fell 
togetner  to  young  Cress  well's  stroke, 
while  Lea,  gorgeous  in  broad  bine 
and  the  prestige  of  two  victories 
over  Cambridge,  well  backed  him  at 
7,  and  inculcated  much  of  that  stea- 
diness to  which  we  owed  future  sno- 
oeeses.  Waife,  who,  but  for  a  viru- 
lent fever  in  autumn  past,  and  the 
doctor^s  fan  concomitant  thereto, 
might  have  been  linked  in  glory  with 
Lea  on  Putney  waters,  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  boat  at  5  ;  and  the  rest 
of  us  were,  as  I  have  said,  to  say 
the  least,  very  rough. 

One  pull  we  had  over  a  majoriiy 
of  other  crews— a  good  *  coach.' 
The  best  and  most  scientific  men  of 
other  Eights  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  oar ;  but  we  were  blessed 
with  one  who,  a  fair  class  oar,  though 
lightweight,  had  done  service  for 
St.  Judo's  in  the  year  past,  and  but 
for  the  stem  necessities  of  schools, 
and  ambition  (eventually  crowned) 
of  a  '  first,'  would  have  been  with  us 
again  this  time.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  for  all  of  us  that  he  stayed  where 
he  was.  Gifted  with  fair  experience 
on  the  water,  a  clear  head  to  grasp 
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tfaeoiy^  and  patienoe  to  monloito  it, 
he  wL  more  thftn  anything  to  make 
us  what  we  were.  Strength  we  had 
in  plenty  withoat  him ;  the  aid  of 
hig  arm,  though  a  gain,  would  have 
been  small  compared  to  the  infinite 
Tslne  of  haying  some  one  who  could 
teach  us  to  use  our  strength  at  the 
light  time  and  in  the  right  place.  I 
hdiere  I  am  right  in  this  yiew  of  it, 
though  simultsneoualy  there  arises 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  that,  if  he  had 

e'  ined  the  boat,  /  at  least  might  not 
fcfehad  the  tale  of  four  bumps  and 
theG.G.atotelL 

By  the  last  week  before  College 
noes,  while  sedulous  drudges  were 
studkmsly  and  perspinngly  taking 
'times'  of  each  £^ht  as  it  nightly 
spurted  from  the '  white  willow,'  the 
imowing  ones  began  to  find  out  what 
we,  in  the  natund  egotism  of  suo- 
oessful  torpid  oarsmen,  had  beliered 
knig  ago,  that '  though  rum  una  to 
look  at,  we  were  good  to  go  /  and 
when  we  bad  made  our  four  bumps, 
and  raced  the  head  boat  to  within  a 
&w  feet  of  their  stem-post  for  the 
last  four  nights,  the  college  and 
ourselves,  in  the  final  ecstasy  of  a 
bmnp  supper,  decided  to  send  the 
Eight  to  Uie  uUima  tktde  of  Henley. 

What  boots  it  to  teU  of  the  deU- 
zious  excitement  of  that  final  week 
at  the  Bed  Lion  ?  How  day  by  day 
move  erewB  came  down  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion—the time-honoured  Hellespon- 
tines,  the  powerful  stockbroking 
fiaternity  of  Metropolitans,  the  more 
exclusiTe  up-country  association  of 
Qaeensburgh,  and  the  great  St 
Benedicts  of  the  Gaml  How  we 
swam  in  the  morning,  fed  like  young 
lions,  basked  at  mid-day,  timed  each 
other,  and  tried  our  own  powers 
orer  the  courae  towards  sundown  I 
How  ihe  expectcUa  dies  aderat,  bells 
dhimed,  fli^gs  fluttered,  beyies  of 
beauties  glistened,  and  sunshine 
smiled  throogh  showers! 

Soon  came  our  trial  heat;  inac- 
tion tripled  the  terrors  of  suspense; 
it  was  poaitiTe  relief  to  launch  our 
boat  aim  paddle  down  to  the  island. 

With  dread  I  contemplated  the 
nuBsire  swing  and  sweep  of  St 
Benedict*s,  and  groaned  at  our  ill 
&te  to  be  drawn  at  the  outset  against 
the  best  of  all  our  opponente.    Lea 


chuckled  at  the  hope  of  fntoie 
Tictory  or  sudden  death:  to  win 
this  heat  would  be  a  passport  for 
the  final— nor  was  he  wrong.  What 
suspense  was  mine  as  we  turned 
and  backed  to  stations !  How  awftd 
the  tension  of  mind  and  muscle  as 
we  stretehed  'forward  air  for  the 
signal;  and  our  coach's  last  ob- 
jurgate^, yet  entreating,  warning, 
'  Keep  it  long,  and  keep  your  eyes 
in  the  boat  V  If  we  had  not  obeyed 
that,  where  should  we  hare  been? 
Describe  the  race  1 

How  can  I?  It  was  enough  to 
do  to  look  at  No.  Vs  back.  Per- 
haps you  expect  a  flowery  ac< 
count  '  by  the  line,'  such  as  swells 
the  columns  of  'Beirs  Life;'  of 
'Corsair'  and  'Ariel'  pairs,  or 
'  West  London '  junior  sculls :  how 
'Blue  dashed  to  tho  front,  was 
'speedily  collared  by  Bed,'  and 
'White,  rowing  with  indomitable 
gameness,'  came  up  'after  a  hard 
race '  (of  150  yards),  and  'going  by 
in  splendid  style,  won  a  magnificent 
Tictory/  ete.,  ad  lib,,  or  ad  nauseam, 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  an  exalted 
opinion,  if  his  comparisons  are  based 
upon  perusal  of  flashy  reporte  in 
sporting  papers,  a  foreigner  or  colo- 
nist must  hold  of  these  wretohed 
little  small-fry  clubs,  whose  name 
is  unknown  at  Henley  and  even  at 
the  most  meagre  regattas,  while  the 
dub  races  of  the  Universities  and 
fiur  greater  societies  are  content  to 
record  their  resulte  in  a  few  curt 
and  simple  lines. 

Well,  while  this  tirade  has  been 
going  on,  the  race  has  been  lost  and 
won ;  of  its  deteils  I  know  nothing 
but  what  I  have  said,  collated  by 
hearsay.  I  could  feel  Cresswell  pile 
on  spmrt  after  spurt;  could  hear  the 
yell  of  St  Benedict's  coxswain  as  he 
called  on  his  crew;  could  feel  myself 
&st  approaching  a  state  of  collapse ; 
could  see  No.  4's  shoulders  more 
and  more  misty  each  second ;  could 
guess  we  had  reached  the  '  poplar,' 
as  the  stroke  came  fiister,  and  the 
hurly-burly  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer 
in  the  last  tug  of  war,  and  my  own 
name,  seriatim  with  the  rest,  was 
roared  audibly  above  the  (Ua  of 
battle  by  our  omnipresent  coach* 
standing  ankle-deep  in  water  but 
two  feet  from  my  blade— then  came 
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an  instinctive  lull^  a  conscionsness 
that  we  were  winning,  as  50  yards 
before  the  goal  wc  slacked,  and 
paddled  in  with  a  half-length's  lead ; 
St.  Benedict's  rowtd  to  a  stand-still, 
and  oursclvas  thoroughly  glad  of 
the  i-espite  of  even  the  last  half- 
dozen  strokes. 

After  this,  all  was  comparatively 
plain  sailing.  The  Ladies'  Plate 
was  comparatively  an  easy  prey,  for 
St.  Benedict's  were  too  '  dead-beat  * 
to  come  to  scratch  in  anything 
like  form  the  same  day,  and  our 
second  victory  over  them  was  won 
farther  and  easier.  In  our  final 
heat  for  the  G.  C.  C,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  none  of  the  crews  gave 
ns  anything  like  tlie  work  that  we 
had  experienced  in  our  first  essay, 
and  wo  too  were  becoming  com- 
paratively steady  veterans  after  our 
continnal  contests. 

And  so  all  was  past— suspense, 
victory,'  ovation,  hurly-burly,  orgie : 
dull  reality,  with  no  especial  object 
in  view,  supervened. 

The  door  opened  with  a  kick,  and 
No.  4,  bloodshot  and  dishevelled, 
sauntered  in  to  summon  me  to  bathe. 
Along  the  towing-path,  as  in  morn- 
ings past,  we  strolled,  and  soon  a 
h^er  and  swirl  in  Thames  cooled 
and  purified  the  fevered  coppers  of 
mixed  liquors  overnight.  Break- 
fast to  follow,  not  as  on  pre- 
vious days  a  gregarious  meal,  of 
one  regime  of  diet  for  all,  but  a 
helter-skelter  scramble,  as  each 
turned  out  of  bed,  and  felt  inclined 
to  order  anything  not  in  training — 
chops  and  steaks  especially  barred. 
Then  came  preparation,  packing, 
and  departure.  One  by  one  the  crew 
broke  away;  cordially  we  shook 
hands,  and  pre-planned  reunions 
in  town,  at  Lord's,  in  the  Highlands, 
and  elsewhere.  Till  the  last  minute 
we  had  seemed  almost  bored  with 
the  monotony  of  each  other's  pre- 
sence, and  tbe  unbroken  daily  re- 
gime: not  till  the  parting  hour 
came  in  reality  did  we  feel  how 
strong  the  bond  of  union  was  be- 
tween us  ;  how  closely  we  had  been 
united,  even  when  least  we  dreamt 
it ;  how  our  self-imposed  adversities 
and  privations  had  drawn  us  to  each 
other  in  fellow-feeling,  because  toil 
and  trouble  had  been  one  for  all. 


and  hopes,  and  aims,  and  ends  had 
been  all  in  one.  But  the  end  came, 
and  the  midday  train  went,  and 
with  it  the  larger  flight.  When  at 
I '30,  Lea,  Cress  well,  and  myself  sat 
down,  the  sole  remnants  of  the  band 
of  conquericg  heroes,  to  play  vrith 
lunch,  we  could  not  deny,  with 
all  our  glory  and  elation,  a  feeling 
of  melancholy.  Out  of  doors,  frotxi 
the  windows,  the  scene  was  most 
dispiriting.  Stands  were  dismantled , 
flags  drooping  and  tattered,  flowers 
dishevelled,  benches  awry,  scraps  of 
timber  and  paper  littered  about 
the  road ;  no  crush,  no  galaxy,  no 
music;  the  river  glancing  and 
dreaming  on  its  way,  as  if  nothing 
had  over  disturbed  it  before,  or 
would  in  future,  quiet  and  impas- 
sive. 

'  Labitur  et  lalMtar  in  omne  volubilU  sevum.* 

The  only  excitement  out  of  doors 
consisted  in  some  dozen  cads  and 
gipsies,  not  a  sober  one  among  them, 
lynching  a  fellow-rough,  who  had 
drawn  a  knife  on  one  of  his  mates, 
by  summarily  plunging  him  into 
the  river.  After  his  third  submer- 
sion the  only  local  policeman  who 
had  joined  the  audience,  fearing  a 
coroner's  inquest,  interfered  with 
the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  was 
hooked  out  with  a  muckrake,  and 
left  to  shake  and  dry  himself  upon 
the  gi-avel  path.    The  rabble  dis- 

Sersed,  and  the  last  item  of  oat- 
oor  interest  went  with  them :  dull 
vacuity  supervened,  lunch  was  a 
dead  letter,  and  conversation  hung 
fire. 

Whither  bound,  and  for  what  ob- 
ject? was  the  query  of  each  to  each. 
*  To  Lord's  for  the  match.'  '  To 
the  July  meeting.'  '  Home  for  a 
few  days/  &c.  '  I  want  to  kill  time 
till  the  lath,'  quoth  Lea;  *  why 
shouldn't  we  three  set  out  for  a  bit 
of  fishing  or  hill-climbing  in  Wales? 
We  shall  have  no  one  to  contradict 
us,  and  can  cultivate  our  tastes  for 
the  romantic' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  ejaculated  Cress- 
well  with  all  due  fervour.  '  Wales 
and  the  romantic!  you  might  as 
well  try  an  ascent  of  St  Paul's,  or 
a  ramble  on  the  house-tops  in 
Whitechapel.  Scenery!  why  the 
whole  place  is  reeking  with  oock- 
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neys  and  the  ofikconrings  of  Liyer- 
pool  and  Manchester  warehooses; 
the  smell  of  the  shop  pervades  the 
whole  place ;  the  roads  are  perfectly 
dangerous  with  odds  and  ends  of 
Queen's  English  and  h's  scattered 
htoadcast  Beddgelert  is  greasy 
with  sandwich  papers,  and  Snowdon 
slippery  with  orange-peel!  UghT 
and  he  sank  back  for  breath  in  his 
indignation. 

S^tch  and  English  lakes  were 
tabooed  for  parallel  causes.  B[il- 
kmey  wonld  be  as  bad  as  any  a 
fortnight  later ;  besides.  Lea  wished 
to  be  within  call  of  home,  without 
the  barrier  of  the  Channel.  He,  the 
vntiring  Hercules,  leant  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  as  he  con- 
tfflnplated  the  dreamy  Thames,  sug- 
gested in  solemn  earnestness  that 
we  should  hire  a  gig  and  row  down 
in  stages  to  London. 

'  Bgw!'  shrieked  Gresswell  and  I 
in  a  breath,  and  in  the  mere  tone  of 
our  horror  corked  once  for  all  Lea's 
animal  energy;  while  we  expressed 
oniselTes  ready  to  do  anything  in  a 
■mall  or  even  great  way  to  oblige 
our  worthy  captain ;  but  with  tbe 
memories  of  the  past  and  delicious 
indolence  of  the  present  enthralling 
US,  Yowed  a  summary  proviso 
against  further  oarhandling  and 
gruelling  for  the  rest  of  the '  Long/ 

'  Well,  rot  itr  said  the  enthuFiast, 
'  I  ain't  particular,  so  long  as  we 
do  something  or  go  somewhere; 
lefs  sail  down  from  Oxford  instead, 
if  you're  so  lazy.  We  can  start 
this  afternoon ;  there  are  plenty  of 
"oentro  boards"  vacant,  and  you 
can  loaf  and  lounge  all  day  to  your 
bearf 8  content' 

CressweH's  eyes  met  mine.  Each 
knew  what  the  other  suspected, 
that  Lea  after  all  was  only  laying 
a  trap  to  entice  us  into  active  ex- 
ertion:  but  the  plan  sounded  so 
plausible,  yet  simple,  and  would  be 
so  soon  completed,  leaving  ample 
space  for  other  designs,  that  we 
smiultaneously  acquiesced,  and 
prepared  to  follow  our  leader.  Lea 
rose  and  shook  himself  like  a  re- 
triever; the  G.  W.  B.  time-table  on 
the  wall  showed  us  that  we  had  but 
half  an  hour  before  the  next  down 
train,  and  we  skedaddled  to  the  in- 
tricate operation  of  packing. 


.  Our  hostess  bade  us  farewell  as 
we  came  in  full  panoply  down 
stairs;  five  minutes  more  saw  us 
en  route  for  the  City  of  Spires,  and 
the  next  two  hours  saw  us  seriatim 
baking  on  Twyford  platform,  dawd- 
ling at  Beading,  shunting  at  Wal- 
lingford  Boad  for  the  benefit  of  a 
iast  train,  till,  finally,  we  droned 
into  our  destination  an  honest  half- 
hour  behind  time.  We  made  a 
rush  to  charter  the  solitary  hansom 
that,  under  the  stagnation  of  vaca- 
tion trafiElc,  condescended  to  meet  our 
arrival.  Myself  bodldn,  we  rattled 
up  the  stones  into  the  town.  The 
'  Long'had  settled  down  in  all  its 
full  severity  of  dreariness ;  cads  and 
broken-down  stablemen  were  loaf- 
ing idly  at  Carfax,  scouts  and 
counter-skippers  lording  it  as  the 
reigning  stars,  and  swaggering  down 
the  High.  Salterns  bcMbt-yard  was 
half  deserted,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  preceded  the  careful  tele- 
gram which  had  been  concocted  to 
announce  our  advent,  and  prepare  a 
boat  for  us.  So  much  for  pre- 
cocious telegraph  clerks.  The  re- 
sult was  a  good  half-hour's  delay, 
while  the  craft  was  overhauled, 
ropes  rove,  bilge  bailed,  and  cushions 
dusted;  and  it  was  near  six  p.m. 
when  we  spread  canvas  from  below 
the  Cherwell,  and  glided  on  beforo 
a  gentle  W.N.W.  breeze.  Loco- 
motion was  none  too  rapid;  the 
liberal  donations  of  tiie  City  sewers, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool 
system,  had  so  fertilized  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  that  our  navigation  lay 
through  a  perfect  cabbage  garden  off 
Saunders'  Bridge.  Slowly  we  passed 
the  Willows  and  Gut,  and  with 
utter  disregard  for  '  shop,'  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Eights  over  again 
at  each  point  of  the  course.  By 
Harvey's  Barge  water  was  deeper 
and  the  course  clearer,  and  a  very 
&w  minutes  brought  us  to  Iffley 
lock,  of  course  open  the  wrong 
way,  giving  us  some  minutes  to 
cool  ourselves  and  our  patience. 
By  the  time  we  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion we  were  feeling  the  benefit  of 
hun^r,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  bivouac  at  Sandford  ferry.  We 
anathematised  the  new  yet  indif- 
ferent specimen  of  railway  archi- 
tecture that  breaks  the  sweep  of 
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Eennington  reach^  and  compelled 
US  to  drop  sail  and  lower  mast  ere 
we  poula  clear  it;  and  glad  we 
werd  to  drop  canvas  once  more  and 
ran  to  buik  as  we  reached  Sandford, 
and  after  a  plonge  in  the  Badley 
bathing  place,  sat  down  to  a  heavy 
feed  of  eels  and  lamb  chops,  the 
former  one  of  the  staple  home-pro- 
ducts of  most  Thames  hostelries. 

Oar  ship  went  through  lock 
while  we  dmed :  after  a  social  meal 
we  again  set  to  work  to  drift  down 
to  Abingdon.  Our  locomotion  de- 
served no  better  name,  for  banks 
were  high,  wind  fiiling,  and  weeds 
^^rse  than  ever.  £7  the  time  we 
reached  Nimeham  Island  the  sun 
had  set:  although  a  night  breeze 
freshened  up  a  little,  it  was  in  our 
teeth,  and  but  feeble  at  the  best 
One  or  two  tacks  convinced  us  of 
the  want  both  of  air  and  sea  room, 
and  the  toss  of  '  odd  man  out,'  left 
it  my  lot  to  tumble  out  and  tow. 
We  did  not  bless  the  '  little  lasher' 
for  changing  the  towpath  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  we  river;  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  Abingdon 
look  we  were  feeling  damp  with 
dew  and  'peckish 'again.  Leaving 
our  boat  in  care  of  the  lock-keeper, 
with  orders  to  take  her  to  the  bridge 
half  a  mile  off  by  seven  am.  next 
day,  we  sought  the  Castle  Inn,  and 
fell  to  work  at  supper. 

'  More  eating  I  what  gorman- 
disersl'  some  votary  of  half-hour 
oonsti tutionals  wil  I  exclaim.  '  Well  I' 
I  reply,  *  you  go  into  training  for 
six  weeks,  if  your  inside  will  stand 
it,  and  see  if  your  appetite  does 
not  quadruple  itself  imder  honest 
work  and  open-air  lifa  Nor  will 
it  fade  in  a  hurry,  even  after  the 
more  violent  work  has  been  dropped, 
80  long  as  open-air  exercise  is  sup- 
plied in  plenty.  If  a  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  surely  a  rowing 
man  is  worthy  of  his  dinner !' 

No  need  to  weary  yoa  with  detail  of 
how  we  ate,  smoked,  and  slept.  Our 
good  intentions  failed  us ;  so  far  from 
7  A.M.,  we  were  not  under  weigh 
till  8,  breakfastless,  and  postponing 
ablutions  till  we  could  find  a  place 
handy  for  a  swim.  No  wind,  and, 
when  it  did  get  up,  in  our  teeth 
for  the  first  mile:  another  bridge 
to  bother  us  and  our  mas^  and 


then  a  nice  piece  of  dear,  open 
water,  round  aoout  which  we  tacked 
and  took  headers,  one  in  turn  taking 
the  tiller  and  sheet. 

I  had  forgotten  two  important 
items  of  our  company.  Xwa  t^kes : 
Fan,  a  very  ola  black  and  tan 
smooth  terrier,  and  Joe,  a  cunning 
and  curious  Skye.  Both  were  good- 
tempered  (to  those  whom  they 
knew) ;  each  was  good  at  rats,  fairish 
at  cats  (especially  Fan),  had  an 
average  antipathy  to  cads  and 
roughs,  and  none  to  cold  water. 
Fan,  who  was  my  property,  didn't 
love  parsons ;  why,  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  our  country  curate  caught 
her  a  whack  with  his  umbrella 
years  ago,  in  puppyhood,  when  she 
flew  at  his  legs;  she  had  only  her 
milk  teeth,  and  could  not  have  hurt 
him,  but  the  rebuff  soured  her 
temper  towards  the  whole  breed  of 
the  church,  and  she  had  subse- 
quently, on  the  sly,  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  trousers,  if  not  the  skin, 
of  more  than  one  of  the  fraternity. 

Gulham  cutting  necessitated  tow- 
ing rope,  the  old  woman  in  charge 
of  the  rickety  lock  gates  tried  oiir 
patience  to  the  utmost,  and  then  as 
we  spun  along  before  a  good  breeze, 
the  G.W.B.  called  on  us  again  to 
lower  mast  and  sail.  It  was  past 
ten,  and  we  were  nearly  starved 
when  we  got  into  the  public  at 
Cliften  Hampden  for  our  breakfietsi 

The  wind  rose,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Thames  valley,  with  the  sun,  and 
was  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  down  to 
Day's  lock,  when  next  we  got  under 
weigh.  The  little  ten-foot  boat 
ran  clean  away  from  us ;  the  tUler 
jammed  hard  to  port ;  the  swell 
surging  behind  and  her  bows  bury- 
ing so  ominously  under  water,  that 
we  began  to  think  that,  though  we 
and  the  tykes  could  swim,  oar 
portmanteaus  might  find  difficulty 
m  following  suit,  and  accordingly 
slacked  halyards,  ran  to  bank,  and 
took  in  a  reef.  Day's  and  Benson's 
locks  did  not  keep  us  long,  and  we 
got  to  Wallingford  Bridge  in  time 
for  a  two  o'clock  feed  at  the  Lamb 
and  Flag.  The  breeze  was  so  fresh 
that  we  wasted  no  time,  and  soon 
after  four  o'clock  we  shot  Moulsford 
Bail  way  Bridge,  even  allowing  that 
the  wind  hadf  been  rather  adverse 
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iQ  that  zeacL  Half  a  xxule  lower 
the  cnrye  to  the  left  pat  us  nearly 
before  the  wind*  We  bad  a  rattling 
ran  down  to  Pangboome,  bat  from 
thence  sheltering  trees  and  en- 
tangling weeds  delayed  ns  much 
^  within  a  mile  of  Oayersham, 
where  in  more  open  water  we  mad» 
way,  picked  our  passage  through 
the  nondescript  bridge,  and  reached 
the  lock  in  approaching  twilight 
Our  next  stage  was  a  clean  one  qiui 
naTigatton,  but  the  drains  by  the 
lock  and  at  Kennetmouth  stunk 
ominously  for  the  filtering  labours 
of  Chelsea  water-works  even  sixty 
miles  lower  down  stream.  Sonning 
was  our  destination,  and  the  neat 
little  inn,  by  the  bridge,  neyer 
looked  more  cheery  than  to  us  after 
upwards  of  seven  hours'  fast  So 
£ur  as  the  breeze  went  we  might 
have  sailed  on  all  night,  but  the 
nest  stretch,  to  Shiplake,  being  one 
of  the  most  intricate  on  the  river, 
we  preferred  a  certain  night's  rest 
to  the  off  chance  of  swimming. 

We  nearly  got  into  disgrace  with 
onr  landlord  on  the  outset,  for  Joe 
sod  Fan  went  straight  at  the  tabby 
torn  the  instant  of  landing,  while  we 
were  encumbered  with  portman- 
teau&  A  small  yew  tree  offered  a 
temporary  refuge  for  the  fugitive, 
bat  its  twigs  and  ramifications  were 
so  numerous  that  Fan  was  at  once 
proceeding  to  take  it  by  escalade, 
climbing  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Leotard,  with  teeth,  paws,  and  tail 
SBpecially  combined,  while  Joe, 
open-mouthed  at  bottom,  awaited 
the  sortie.  The  baying  and  yelps 
of  exultation,  coupled  with  the 
awfal  spitting  and  swearing  from 
aloft,  created  such  an  ui)roar  that 
I  came  to  the  rescue,  jost  in  time  to 
anticij)ate  the  dame  with  a  broom- 
stick, and  securing  Fan  bv  the  tail, 
and  Joe  by  the '  smiff  of  nis  neck,' 
carried  them  into  the  parlour  to 
wait  till  the  chop  bones  were  picked 
and  ready  for  them. 

We  were  afloat  by  seven  o'clock 
next  day:  although  few  of  our  age 
break  out  in  raptures  at  the  pic- 
turesque, we  could  not  deny  the 
charm  of  early  sunshine,  balmy  air, 
that  only  early  risers  can  attain, 
rustling  breeze  just  sufficient  to 
hold  steerage  way,  winding  chan- 


nels, and  whispering  osier  beds. 
And  fully  did  we  luxuriate  in  our 
matutinal  plunge  half  a  mile  above 
Shiplake  lock.  A  deep  fringe  of 
forget-me-nots  that  dripped  and 
tinkled  as  the  water  ran  down,  made 
this '  pound '  the  most  picturesque 
that  we  had  hitherto  passed.  We 
I>unted  with  a  paddle  through  the 
timber  railway  arch  below,  and  ran 
down  fall  Bail  to  the  cheery  Uttle 
red-brick  public  at  Wargrave,  half  a 
mile  below.  Breakfast  took  a  good 
hour,  and  the  wind  in  the  winding 
reaches  above  Marsh  lock  was  fou^ 
and  necessitated  much  going  about 
It  was  getting  on  for  midday  when  we 
shot  Henley  bridge,  and  getting  up 
sail  opposite  the  lawn,  ran  down  the 
big  reach  before  a  sneezing  breeze. 
The  boat,  as  on  the  day  before,  ran 
clean  away  from  us,  but  the  '  pace 
was  too  good '  to  stop ;  we  finished 
the  regatta  course  (fighting  our 
battles  over  again  as  we  surged 
along)  in  about  a  dozen  minutes. 
Then,  as  we  essayed  to  pass  on  the 
Bucks  side  of  the  island,  whether  it 
was  the  current  of  air  in  the  divided 
channel,  whether  I,  gazing  up  the 
reach,  lost  in  reminiscences  of 
triumphs  i>ast,  had  slacked  my  hold 
upon  the  tiller,  I  know  not,  but  the 
sheet  slackened,  the  sail  shivered, 
then  gibed  viciously  over  our  heads : 
and  while  I,  aware  of  the  mischief 
I  had  wrought,  ducked  my  head  in 
time  to  avoid  the  blow,  the  boom 
carried  with  it  Lea's  broad  blue 
straw,  and  catching  in  the  small  of 
the  back  the  unconscious  Gresswell, 
who,  solaced  with  cutty  in  teeth, 
arte  him  on  the  gunwale  as  ballast, 
spilt  him  in  a  twinkling  overboard^ 
while  the  boat,  regardless  of  rudder, 
jammed  starboard  to  port,  rushed  up 
into  the  wind  and  a  willow  tree, 
crashing  into  the  boughs,  bending 
the  mast  like  a  whip,  and  strangling 
me  with  a  forked  bough  that  pinned 
me  tight  across  the  windpipe. 

Lea,  who  was  genenilly  good- 
tempered,  began  to  swear  as  he  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the 
dogs  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
traction to  hop  ashore  and  give 
chase  to  a  white  duck  that  was 
luxuriating  in  the  reeds.  After  due 
deliberation  Lea  picked  himself  up 
among  the  mass  of  twigs  and  boughs 
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that  blocked  the  boat,  and  alter- 
nately swearing  and  laughing  in  his 
wrath,  as  he  contemplated  Cresswell 
sputtering  and  struggling  to  shore, 
proceeded  to  push  back  the  boat 
clear  of  its  entanglements.  I  gasped 
out  an  attempted  explanation  that 
I  was  getting  short  of  wind,  and 
incommoded  by  the  forked  stick, 
but  beyond  a  grunt  and  inarticulate 
'  All  right  !*  obtained  no  recognition 
till  a  violent  push  tore  us  into  open 
water,  dragging  with  us  a  bushel 
of  twigs  in  the  halyards,  but  leaving 
my  garotte  behind  us.  The  wind 
of  course  ran  us  back  to  shore  a 
dozen  yards  lower  down,  this  time 
in  open  space,  and  Cresswell  having 
by  this  time  joined  us,  we  set  to  work 
to  recount  grievances  and  repair 
damages.  L^'s  hat  was  a  loss,  the 
identical  one  that  had  done  duty  at 
Putney,  and  not  to  be  idly  sacrificed. 
Cresswell  didn't  seem  to  see  swim- 
ming after  it,  and  the  dogs  were  too 
intent  upon  the  duck  to  pay  heed  to 
orders  to  retrieve  lost  property,  so 
all  we  could  do  was  to  take  in  two 
reefs,  for  the  wind  blew  stiffer  every 
moment,  and  follow  the  hat  down 
stream.  This  took  some  five  minutes, 
and  by  the  time  we  punted  ofif,  and 
got  under  way,  the  white  duck  was 
getting  a  rough  time  of  it  The 
dogs  were  by  no  means  in  good 
training,  but  the  duck  was  very 
plethoric.  She  was  the  slower 
swiomaer,  but  took  to  short  flights 
of  twenty  yards  whenever  a  muzzle 
came  in  dangerous  proximity,  and 
so  turned  her  in  her  course.  By 
this  means  the  stemmost  dog,  lying 
in  wait  for  her,  cut  her  off  and  re- 
commenced the  race,  and  so  the 
game  went  on,  each  in  turn  giving 
chase,  while  the  other  waited,  hke 
an  old  greyhound  biding  for  the 
*  wrench.'  A  judicious  turn  of  the 
rudder  enabled  Lea  to  nail  Fan  by 
the  ear  and  to  secure  his  hat  a  few 
yards  lower  down ;  Joe  evaded  us, 
but  he  could  do  no  harm  alone,  and 
giving  up  the  chase  before  long,  he 
rejoined  us  at  Hambledon  lock,  a 
mile  below. 

We  passed  Medmenham  Abbey, 
the  former  rendezvous  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hell-fire  Club,  while  Cress- 
well invested  in  dry  apparel,  and 
getting  clear  of  Temple  and  Hurley 


locks,  found  ourselves  very  fit  for  a 
late  lunch  at  Marlow.  The  breeze 
was  too  good  for  a  long  rest,  and 
within  half-an-hour  we  were  clear- 
ing Bysham  woods,  and  running  on 
for  Cookham.  This  stretoh  was  our 
fastest  piece  of  sailing,  and  we  must 
have  run  eight  miles  an  hour  in 
many  places;  no  bad  score  for  a 
ship  ten  feet  long  by  six  feet 
beam.  After  Cookham  lock,  the 
scenery  was  gorgeous,  but  the 
hanging  woods  were  incompatible 
with  a  good  gale,  and  we  were 
glad  to  shake  out  our  spare  reefs 
and  reach  Boulter's  lock  at  about 
5  P.M.  We  had  little  wind  but 
plenty  of  stream  down  to  Maiden- 
head bridge;  after  that  we  made 
way,  but  the  best  of  the  gale  was 
gone,  and  it  was  getting  on  past 
six  when  we  got  through  Bray 
lock  to  Franklin's,  and  though  the 
evening  was  not  far  spent,  the 
faded  breeze  and  old  school  as- 
sociations of  ducks  and  green 
peas  tempted  us  to  pass  the  night 
there. 

The  waves  of  Boveney  weir  fizzed 
like  soda  water  round  our  heads,  for 
we  paused  at  the  lock  for  a  bathe,  on 
our  voyage  next  morning;  and  a 
note  overnight  had  brought  half  a 
dozen  Etonians  from  my  Dame's  to 
breakfast  with  us  at  the  White  Hart 
at  Windsor.  We  had  a  very  social 
hour  of  it,  and  there  were  other  old 
friends  to  look  up  before  we  set  sail 
from  Gkxximan's.  The  royal  park 
boasted  the  debouchure  of  a  drain 
that  for  savour  and  volume  put  to 
shame  the  olfactory  reminiscences  of 
Beading,  and  was  painfully  sugges- 
tive of  the  necessities  of  a  river  pol- 
lution commission.  Yet  even  this 
evil  showed  its  modicum  of  good, 
gtiaritum  valeat,  when  we  saw  two 
elderly  Waltonians,  anchored  in 
their  punt  above  the  '  swim '  in  the 
eddy  of  this  tributery,  hauling  in 
roach  and  dace  as  fast  as  they  could 
throw  their  lines.  Evidently  the 
fish  and  captors  appreciated  the 
lack  of  sanitary  law,  whatever  might 
be  the  views  of  outeiders. 

We  had  no  great  variety  as  wo 
passed  Datehet,  Bell  Weir,  and  Pen- 
ton  Hook.  The  breeze,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  yesterday,  was  com- 
plaisant and  from  a  good  westerly 


qoarter,  bat  onr  lunch  was  overdae 
befera  we  got  it  at  a  Cheitsej 
poblic  There  wu  a  short  etage  to 
Sbeppeiton  lock,  and  at  Hatliford,  a 
mile  below,  we  halted  for  the  eren- 
iog,  there  being  no  good  accommo- 
daiioa  in  the  anbnrban  Tangas 
below,  unless  we  coald  reach  Rich- 
minid,  which  would  hare  necefisi- 
tated  a  starlight  cmiae. 

Howerei,  an  earl;  start  next  day 
took  nsnncterWi^lon  bridge,  rtdivi- 
><u,  fast  Snnbiiiy,  HonlaeT,  and 
TeddiDgton  locks,  into  the  tida-way 
loBiclimond,  in  time  for  a  whit^ 
but  lunch.  We  had  been  yerj  rods 
to  u  old  fogey  and  his  crew,  prac- 


■  stern-Tiaw  of  his  figto^bead  as 
we  bore  down  npon  Mm,  hia  iden- 
tic with  one  to  whom  he  hod  long 
owied  a  gmdge,  for  soSering  him, 
wiUumt  hail  or  remoaatrance,  to 
■hatter  ten  pannds'  worth  of  a  eciul- 
ing-boat  nnder  his  Tery  noee  againat 

■  pant,  compAntively  solid  timbers, 
in  that  identical  barbel  '  pitch '  the 
tammer  (iretiooB.  Ho  had  careCnlly 
bottled  his  terenge,  and  the  wind 
dead  down  stream  favonred  hia  plan 
ofsction.  Unheardiiiaseen,  from  the 
nar,  be  coasted  down  the  tow-path 
shore  till  within  range,  then,  judi- 
donsly  calcniating  for  the  drift  of 
the  emtoit,  shot  actoes  stream  clow 
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behind  them,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  pant,  and  letting  the  sheet  fly 
at  the  right  moment,  swept  hata  and 
napkins  fmia  the  beads  of  all  sitten, 
and  dragged  overboard  one  chair— 
fortmiately  a  vacant  one  —  that 
oangbt  in  the  boltrropea  at  the  end 
of  the  boom.  There  was  a  roar  of 
execration  aa  we  shot  cleejr,  gibed, 
and  ran  down  river  seven  miles  an 
bour.  '  1  had  a  telegram  for  you, 
old  boy,'  quoth  Lea,  taking  a  weed 
out  of  his  teeth, '  but  I  can't  find  it 


jnst  now.  There's  a  whale  coming 
down  for  yon,  post  paid,  by  the  next 
train,  if  you  like  to  go  and  tetoh  it,' 


— and  so  we  shot  out  of  hearing  and 
lange  of  Tolleys  of  ground  bait  and 
clay  balls  with  which  the  party,  so 
soon  aa  they  had  recovered  from 
astonishment  assailed  ns  inefi'ectn- 
ally.  It  was  a  most  mtjostifioblo 
assKilt,  bnt  we  laughed  none  the 
less  at  it;  and  Lea,  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  his  identification, 
chuckled  at  the  gratification  of  a 
stolid  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
whole  fraternity  of  punt-flshers. 

From  Bicbmoud  wind  and  tide 
were  Rtrong  and  favourable,  and  by 
five  P.M.  we  reached  our  destination, 
the  FeathoTB,  Wandsworth,  and 
taking  tnin  thence,  within  forty 
minnm  were  adorning  qurselvea  at 
Long's,  for  a  crusading  lonnge  in 
the  park  before  dinner. 
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Few  thitif^  mrpri^cd  me  more  at  P*rii  ihan 
the  manner  in  wIikIj  the  Duke  ,tluu  M.^riul^) 
of  Wellington  v>  is  rctcued  on  the  tir>t  mcnui^ 
of  his  arrival  there,  comincc,  as  he  i\u\,  Irom 
Toulouse,  where  he  had  lou,;ht  .lud  won  the 
la^t  batlle  of  the  w.u.  He  h.id  dined  with  Lord 
and  I..\dy  Ca"*tiere<tc;h,  *nd  aiterw^rd-*  went  to 
the  Grand  Opera  wah  Lady  Cxstlere  i^h,  myself, 
^nd  Mr.  PUnta.  The  Uuke  was  in  puin  clothes, 
without  any  decor  itmn  to  .ittract  notice,  and 
sat  m  the  hack  f)f  the  box ;  but  he  wai  almost 
immediately  re«.('Kni7.ed  b\  some  one  in  the  pit, 
and  a  voice  critii  out,  '  yellin^ton.'  The  cry 
wai  taken  up  by  others,  and  at  l;i9t  the  whole 
pit   rose,  and  turnmg  tu  the   box,  called  out, 

•  yn;»  yeilington  ''  nor  would  they  be  Mtislicd 
till  he  stO(  d  up  and  bowed  to  them,  when  he 
was  cheered  and  applauded.  At  the  end  ot  the 
performance,  on  opening  the  door  o(  the  box, 
we  found  the  p.»s<age  crammed,  and  my  poor 
aunt  was  nervous  and  frightened,  and  shrank 
back,  but  the  Duke,  in  his  short  way,  said, 

*  Come  alon^,'  and  drew  her  on,  Mr.  Planta  and 
I  following.  While  doin^  so,  I  heard  one  man 
say  to  another,  '  Mais  pourquoi  i'appiaudusex' 
1/9UJ  tant  f  t/  nout  a  tovjourt  battus.*  This  was 
very  true,  and  a  very  natural  question ;  but  the 
answer  was  charming,  and  carried  one  back  to 
the  time  of  the  preux  chevaliers — *  Oai,  mau  it 
ruui  a  battus  tngtntilhomme.* 

It  was  at  the  dinners  given  by  Lord  Castle- 
Tcagh  that  I  chiefly  saw  and  had' leisure  to  ob- 
»er\'e  tho^c  persons  who  had  become  famous  by 
their  exploits,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and 
their    crimes.    One  of   these    dinners   I    shall 
never  forget.    There  were  present  at  it   Prince 
Henry  and  Prince  William  of  Prussia — brothers 
of  the  King  (the  latter  handed  me)  ;  and  at  the 
aame  table  were  seated  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered — a  Wellington,  a    SchwartzenberR, 
and  a  Blucher.  by  a  Marmont,  a  Mortier,  and  a 
Key.    There  .ilso  were  the  upright   and  high- 
tninded  minister  and  the  crafty  politician  ;  the 
loyal  subject  and  the  cold>blooded  regicide ;  a 
Stadion  and  a  Talleyrand ;  a  Harden  berg  and  a 
Fouche!    To   see   men   so   discordant  in   their 
actions,    their    feelings,    and    their    principles, 
mcetmg  in  apparent  amity,  and  meeting,  too, 
at  Paris,   in  an    £i\v;lish   Minister's   house,   was 
most  curious — so  curious  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  a  reality,  and  that  my  senses  did  not 
deceive  me.    Of  all  those  thus  collected,  Talley- 
rand and  Fouchi  were  the  only  two  from  whom 
I  felt  myself  recoil.    They  were  seated  opposite 
to  me  on  each  side  of   Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
during  a  long  dinner  I  had  time  to  examine  their 
countenances.    The  former's  revolting  person 
and  face  in  some  respects  did  him  injustice,  for 
the  bad  qualities  were  evident ;   but  his  half- 
closed  eyes  and  heavy  countenance  gave  no  in- 
dication of  his  talents  and  his  wit.    Fouchi  was 
totally  diflcrcnt,  being  small  in  stature  and  spare 
in  make,  with  a  narrow  pinched  face,  and  when 
unknown,  might    have  passed   unnoticed ;  on 
further  ob5er\ation,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  shrewd  and   decided   cold-blooded 
good  sense  and  reflection,  without    t    ray  of 
warmth  of  feeling,  not  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
that  (miscalled)  patriotism  of  the  dreadful  days 
of  the  Revolution,  which  slurred  over  the  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruelty  that  were  attributed  to  him ; 
and  I  could  fancy  him  giving  his  vote,  *moTt 
sans  phrase,*  against  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
with  as  much  tang/rtid  as  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  take  him  to  dinner.    Besides  these  din- 
ners, which  occurred  frequently,  Lady  Castle- 


re -ic^h  received,  and  had  des  pet  its  souptrs  every 
ni'Jit,  to  which  all  those  she  knew,  both  RnglisK 
and  foreign,  could  come  without  invitation, and 
those  with  whom  she  was  not  pre\'iously  ac- 
q  U.I  in  ted  were  introduced.     Madame  de   Staei 
WMs  .1  constant  guest,  and  it  was  an  intellectual 
treat    to   listen    to   her  brilli.mt    conversation. 
Miny  of  the  Princes  assembled  at  Paris  used  to 
brin^  themselves  to  these  pleasant  little  parties, 
and  amongst  others  came  often  Prmce  Leopold 
of  Saxc-Cobourg,  who  little  foresaw  his  future 
destiny  1    One  evening  earlv,  when  only  a  few 
peiNons  were   assembled,  there  entered    three 
ladies    we    had    never  seen   before,   and    who 
proved  to  be  La  Duche«e  de  Conrlande  (tTirx 
certain  d^t),  very  ladylike  in  her  appearance; 
her  eldest   daughter.   La   Duchesse   de   Sag.m, 
good-looking,  with    a     pale    complexion,  and 
simply  dressed  ;  and  another  daughter,  Madame 
de  Pcrigord,  dark,  with  magnihcent  eyes,  highly 
rouged,  and  galiy  dressed  in  a  pink  gown,  and 
roses  on  her  head.    As  the  Duchesie  de  Sagan 
came  in,  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  nudged  Lady 
Castlereagh  with  his  elbow,  and  said,  *  C'rtaU 
autrefois  mafemnUy  which  was  rather  a  startling 
announcement  to  English  ears.    The  Ducheme 
de  Courlande,  de  son  cOti,  imparted  to  us  that 
*  Ma  pawvreJiUe  (Madame  de  Pirigord*)  est  bien 
trisie,  elie  vient  de  perdre  nn  en/ant.'    Why  she 
should  have  thought  it  necewary  to  bring  her 
rouge,  her  pink  dress,  her  roses,  and  her  tristesse, 
to  call  on  Lady  Castlereagh,  was  not  obvious, 
and  I  doubt  wHether  Lady  Castlereagh  was  pro- 
perly grateful  to  these  ladies  for  their  visit,  for 
when  they  were  gone,  she  said,  *  Emma,  I  am 
afraid  we  live  in  very  bad  company.'  Too  true  ! 
but  we  could  not  help  ourselves,  and  got  used  to 
It.    At  a  dinner  at  Prince  Talleyrand's  we  be- 
came   acquainted    with    the    Princess,    whose 
antecedents  would  not  bear  very  close  inquiry. 
She  was,  I  believe,  either  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth,  and  had  been  known  in  India  as   Mn. 
Grant.    Where  Prince  Talleyrand  fell  in  with 
her  I  never  heard  ;  but  she  must  have  been  very 
handsome.    She  was  also  very  silly,  so  siUy  that 
Napoleon  asked  Prince  Talleyrand  how  he  could 
marry  her;  to  which  he  replied,  •  Ma/oi,  sireje 
n'ai  pu  trowver  une  plus  bite.'    With   her  his 
mind  was  in  complete  repose.    When  I  saw  her 
she  still  showed  remains  of  beauty,  and  was  a 
quiet-mannered,    respectable-looking   pdte    de 
fcinme.    The  party  was  a  mixed  one,  composed 
of   French,   Austfians,   Russians,  and  Euglish. 
I  sat  bv  a  Russian,  General  Ouveroif,  who  was 
said  to  fiave  been  implicated  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.    Another  of  the  guests 
w^as  an  old,  one-eyed  lady,  Princess  Tyskowicz, 
sister  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  (drowned  in  the 
Bister  at  the  retreat  from  Leipsic,)  and,  therefore, 
niece  of  the  last  King  of  Poland.    She  was  re- 
markable for  her  literary  attainments,  which 
caused  her  society  to  be  appreciated  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  whose  house  she  frequented  most 
evenings.    We  dined,  besides,  at  only  one  other 
French  house,  that  of  General  Dupont,  U  minis' 
tre  de  U  guerre,  where  we  met  a  number  of 
marshals  and  their  wives,  amongst  whom  was 
Marshal  Au^reau,  (Due  de  Cistiglione),  an  old, 
ugly,  peculiarly    disagreeable    and    iU-looking 
man,  but  whose  wife  was  many  yean  younger, 
and  quite  beautiful. 

*  Wife  of  a  nephew  of  Prince  Talieyraod,  and 
afterwards  well  known  in  London,  when,  as 
Duchesse  de  Dino,  she  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  ambassador  from  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  bouse. 


*  'Slight  Reminiscences  of  a 
I.«nd«n,  J«hD  Murray. 
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'A  HAPPY  NEW  TEAB V 

Jpl  VE  mintites  to  Midnight  1     And  thousands  are  keepings 

With  hearts  filled  with  hopes,  and  with  memories  dear, 
With  hearts  half  divided,  'twizt  smiling  and  weeping. 
Their  vigils,  to  watch  for  the  birth  of  the  year  I 

Four  mintites  to  Midnight!    How  many  reflections 

Are  crowded  at  once  into  moments  of  space ; 
Soft  regrets  nnavailing,  and  fond  recollectioDS 

Of  many  a  dead,  and  a  dearly-loved  face  I 

Thru  minnteB  to  Midnight  t    And  hushed  are  our  voices, 

And  lioll  are  oor  bosoms,  and  silent  our  tread; 
Kot  an  elder  now  weeps,  not  a  younger  rejoices, 

Tib  a  moment  half-poised  between  life  and  the  Dead« 

Tw6  mixmtes  to  Midnight  I    The  clock  with  its  breathing 

Alflfie  bteaks  the  silence  that  zeigneth  around ; 
And  out  minds,  and  our  souls,  are  ail-tenderly  wreathing 

Their  flowns  Of  fimcy,  and  hope  at  the  sound. 

OiM  mitmte  to  Midnight  t    Out  hearts  are  quick  beating. 

How  sad  is  the  joy,  yet  how  joyful  the  pain! 
One  minute  to  Midnight  I    The  moments  are  fleeting. 

Ah,  who  can  zecal  them  to  being  again? 

Midnight]    And  the  joy-bells  peal  forth  fk-om  each  steeple 

TlMir  jubilant  chJmes  on  the  ear  of  the  night : 
Vzom  the  Queen  on  her  throne,  to  the  least  of  her  people, 

Ma^  the  Past  be  still  cherished,  the  Future  still  bright! 

AsTZiSz  H.  Baldwik. 


-f^^ 
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NO    LAMPS! 
9  ^cllinibr  CragcHy  at  Ittt  ^iiulcrntt)  Cciiturii. 

(TiifKln^j,  DceanlKr  3rcf,  1SC7.) 


MY  harp  now  bring,  und  I  will  sing 
To  all  fan  Bmart  pedeBtrians, 
Yoa  Bwella  and  snoba  on  screws  or  cobs, 

Who  piiM  for  fcay  oqneatri&nB ; 
And  ;e  bo  fair  with  golden  hair, 
Bewildering  jonng  Thaleatriana, 

Wboee  ejM  beam  ever  liright! 
List !  grave  M.F.'s  who  eit  at  ease 

On  clever  cobs  so  eeriona, 
And  conntrj  gic!a  with  flowing  cnilg. 

Whose  faces  never  weair  na ; 

Attend  I  ye  connta  on  aeedy  monnts 

Who  erer  look  mysterious — 

I  sing  the  csblesa  night  I 
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In  any  street  yoa  oannot  meet 

With  anything  vehicular ; 
A  Hanaom  cab  yon  cannot  nab 

By  shouts  or  signs  gesticolar, 
A '  growler/  too,  is  not  in  yiew^ 

So  if  yoa  are  particalar 

You'll  find  a  barrow  there. 
The  people,  too,  don't  care  for  you. 

Although  you  get  Tociferous, 
The  bojs  all  grin,  don't  care  a  pin, 

There  laughter  Ib  pestiferous ; 
The  cabs  aro  gone,  won*t  show.till  dawn. 

E'en  yellow  coin  auriferous 

Won't  pass  to  pay  the  fare. 

Now  at  the  rail  you  will  not  fell 

To  witness  what  I  sing  about. 
For  you  may  wait  till  very  late. 

Tour  boxes  you  may  fling  about ; 
No  cabs  appear,  you  won*t,  I  fear, 

That  consummation  bring  about 

Though  streets  you  wildly  roam. 
To  do  your  best,  it  lb  confest, 

Tou  long  have  to  be  pondering. 
Through  slime  and  slush  you're  forced  to  rush 

As  thro'  the  streets  you'ro  wandering ; 
Whilst  silver  crowns  and  frequent '  browns ' 

On  ragged  boys  you'ro  squandering, 
if  you'd  get  safely  home. 

Then  Paterfom.,  he  says  I  am 

Disgusted  with  this  jobbery : 
No  cabs?  No  lamps?  The  lazy  scamps — 

It^s  nothing  short  of  robbery ; 
Sir  Bichard  Mayne  I'll  see  again. 

And  then  kick  up  a  bobbery. — 

rU  try  what  I  can  do. 
Thero  8  Mr&  Brown  has  come  to  town — 

I'm  suro  she  does  not '  'old  with  it :' 
The  porters  rash,  her  box  they  smash. 

And  won't  do  what  they're  told  with  it; 
Thev  scratch  the  paint,  it  makes  her  faint, 

Tne '  hegg-cup/  something  cold  with  it 
She  takes  to  bring  her  to. 

It  on  that  night  you've  an  invite 

To  some  suburban  dinner,  then 
Youll  have  to  walk,  if  knife  and  fork 

Tou  wish  to  be  a  winner,  then ; 
You'ro  forced  to  tramp,  though  roads  aro  damp— 

As  true  as  you'ro  a  sinner,  then. 

You'll  find  tJiat  you  are  sold ! 
You  tell  your  tale,  it  won't  avail, 

The  hostess  looks  satirical, 
And  make  excuse,  it  Ib  no  use, 

You'ro  thought  to  be  empirical : 
The  servants  stare  when  you  get  there, 

Tis  only  by  a  miracle 

That  dinner  is  not  cold 
tou  xra.-.Ko.  imn.  b 


Thumbnail  Sludie*. 

No  lamps!  No  lumps!!    That  niRht  of  damps, 

Thank  goodness,  liPS  departed  now, 
Tho  '  men  of  rank '  from  Strand  to  Bank 

Their  vehicles  have  started  now : 
In  coster's  tnick,  'midst  mud  and  muck, 

We  never  shall  be  carted  now 

Through  foR  and  sleet  and  nun ! 
Now  as  once  more  I'm  thinkioB  o'er 

That  fearful  night  asthmatical 
I  walked  so  far!  my  hail  catarrh 

And  racking  pains  rheumatical ! 
I  stop  my  lay,  and  this  I  say 

With  joyful  voice  ecstatical. 

The  cat»  are  back  again  I 

J.  A.  8. 


THUMBNAIL  STUDIES. 

OKTTUia   UP    A   rANTOMQM. 

.  ARLEQUIN,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  and 
Clown  I'    There  is  an  agreeable  magic 
in  these  words,  although  they  carry  ns 
back  to  the  most  miserable  period  of 
our  existence— early  childhood.    They 
Btand  out  in  our  recollection  vividly  and 
distinctly,  for  they  are  associated  with 
one  of  the  very  few  real  enjoyments 
permitted  to  as  at  that  grim  stage  of 
our  development    It  is  a  poetic  fashion 
to  look  back  with  sentimental  regret 
upon  the  days  of  early  childhood,  and  to 
contrast  the  advantages  of  immatarity 
with  the   disadvantages    of   complete 
mental  and  physical  efflorescence;  but, 
like  many    other    fashions— especially 
many  poetic  fashions — it  lacks  a  solid 
substratum    of   coromon   sense.     The 
happiness  of  infancy  lies  in  its  total 
irresponsibility,  its  incapacity  to  distin- 
guish between  right    and  wrong,  its 
gooeral    heiplessness,   its    inability  to 
argae  rationally,  and  its  having  nothing 
whatever  upon  its  halF-bom  little  nund,— privileges  which  are  equally  the 
prop^^  of  an  idiot  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    In  point  of  fact,  a  new-born 
baby  is  on  abeolute  idiot;  and  as  it  reaches  maturity  by  successive  stages, 
80,  by  successive  stages  does  its  intelligence  increase,   until   (somowbere 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  after  birth)  it  shakes  off  the  attributes  of  the 
idiot  altogether.    It  is  really  much  more  poetical,  as  well  as  much  more 
accurate,  to  believe  that  we  advance  in   happiness  as  our  intellectual 
powers  expand.    It  is  tme  that  maturity  brings  with  it  troubles  to  which 
infancy  is  a  stranger ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  infancy  has  pains  of  its  own 
which  are  probably  as  bard  to  bear  as  the  ordinary  disappointmeats  of 
tesponsible  men. 

'Harlequin,  Columbine,  Clown,  and  Pantnloon!'  Yes,  they  awaken,  in 
my  mind  at  all  events,  the  only  recollection  of  unmixed  pleasure  associated 
with  early  childhood.  Those  night  eipeditiona  to  a  mystic  building,  where 
inoomprehensible  beings  of  all  descriptions  held  astounding  revels,  nnder 
drcnmstanoes  which  I  never  endeavoured  to  account  for,  were,  to  m;  in&nt 
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mind,  abfiolnie  vealizatkms  of  a  &117 
mythology  which  I  had  almost  in* 
ooiporoted  with  my  reUgions  faith. 
I  had  no  idea,  at  that  early  age,  of 
a  Harlequin  who  spent  the  day  hours 
ia  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  bad  hat ; 
I  had  not  attempted  to  realize  a 
Clown  with  an  ordinary  complexion, 
and  walking  inoffensiyely  down  Bow 
Street  in  a  cheap  snii  I  had  not 
tried  to  grasp  the  possibility  of  a 
Pantaloon  being  actually  a  mild  but 
slaogy  youth  of  two-and-twenty ; 
nor  had  I  a  notion  that  a  Colum- 
bioe  must  pay  her  rent  like  an  ordi- 
oary  lodger,  or  take  the  matter-of- 
&ct  consequences  of  i)ecuniary  un- 
ptmctoality.  I  belieyed  in  their 
existence,  as  I  did  in  that  of  tiie 
Enchanter  Humgruffin,  Frinoe  Fop- 

K,  King  Hurly  Burly,  and  Princess 
sttitoes,  and  I  loolDad  upon  the 
final  metempeyohosiB  of  these  indi- 
Tidnals  as  a  proper  and  legitimate 
leward  for  their  several  yirtues  and 
vices.  To  be  a  Harlequin  or  Colum- 
hine  was  the  summit  of  earthly  hap- 
inness  to  which  a  worthy  man  or 
woman  could  aspire ;  while  the  con- 
dition of  Clown  or  Pantaloon  was  a 
fitting  purgatory  in  which  to  ex- 
piale  the  guilty  deeds  of  a  life  mis- 
Bpeni    But  as  I  grew  older,  I  am 
i^d  that  I  acme  to  look  upon  the 
rolatiye  merits  of  these  mystic  per- 
sonages in  a  different  light    I  came 
toi^Bid  the  Clown  as  a  good  fellow, 
whom  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
claim  as  an  intimate  companion; 
while  the  Harlequin   degenerated 
into  a  rather  tir^me  muff,  who 
delayed  the  fun  while  he  danced  in 
a  meaningless  way  with  a  plain, 
atontish  person  of  mature  age.    As 
ChrJBtmases  rolled  by,  I  came  to 
bow  some  Clowns  personally,  and  it 
interfered  with  my  belief  in  them  to 
find  that  they  were  not  the  inacces- 
sible personages  I  had  formerly  sup* 
poBeathem  tobe.    I  was  disgusted 
to  find  that  they  were,  as  a  body, 
a  humble  and  deferential  class  of 
oien,  who  called  me  '  sir,'  and  ac- 
cepted eleemosynary   brandy  and 
water  with  ciTil  thanks :  and  when, 
at  length,!  was  taken  to  a  rehearsal 
of  some '  Comic  Scenes,'  and  found 
out  how  it  was  all  done,  my  dim 
belief  in  the  mystic  nature  of  Panto- 
xfiimists  Tani^ied  altogether,  and 


the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
once  been  to  me  was  the  only  agree- 
able association  that  I  retained  in 
connection  with  their  professional 
existence. 

But  although  familiarity  with  the 
inner  life  of  a  pantomime  may  breed 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  organized 
orgies  of  the '  Comic  Scenes/  it  can- 
not  haye  the  effect  of  rendering  one 
indifibrent  to  the  curious  people  to 
whose  combined  exertion  the  insti- 
tution owes  its  existence.  They  are, 
in  many  ways,  a  remarkable  class  of 
men  and  women,  utterly  distinct 
from  the  outside  public  in  ap- 
pearance, ways  of  thought,  and 
habits  of  life.  A  fourth-  or  fifth-rate 
actor's  conyersation  is  perhaps  more 
purely  'shoppy'  than  that  of  any 
other  professional  man ;  his  manner 
is  more  artificial,  his  dialogue  more 
inflated,  his  metaphors  more  pro- 
fessional, and  his  appearance  more 
eccentric.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
not  necessarily  more  immoral  or 
more  improyident  than  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  acts  of  genuine,  un- 
affected charity,  he  often  sets  an 
example  that  a  bishop  might  imitate. 
There  are  good  and  bad  people  in 
eyery  condition  of  life ;  and,  if  yoa 
are  in  a  position  to  strike  an  average, 
you  will  probably  find  that  the 
theatrical  profession  has  its  due 
share  of  both  classes.  Now  for  our 
Thumbnail  Sketches. 

The  two  poor  old  gentlemen  who 
appear  on  the  next  page  are  '  supers ' 
of  the  legitimate  school.  They 
are  not  of  the  class  of  'butterfly- 
supers,'  who  take  to  the  business 
at  pantomime  time,  as  a  species  of 
remuneratiye  relaxation;  they  are 
at  it,  and  they  have  been  at  it  all  the 
year  round  since  their  early  boyhood. 
Their  race  is  dying  out  now,  for 
the  degenerate  taste  of  modem 
audiences  insists  on  epicene  crowds, 
and  armies  with  back-hair  and  ear- 
rings. There  was  a  goodly  show 
of  fine. old  regulation  'supers'  at 
Astley's  while  '  Mazeppa '  was  being 
played  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  sight  of  the  curious 
old  banner-bearers  in  that  extra- 
ordinary drama,  had  more  interest 
for  me  than  the  deyeloped  charms 
of  the  'beauteous  Menkin.'  The 
deportment  of  a  legitimate  *  super,' 
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under  circnmBfAnces  of  tli rilling  ex- 
citement, ia  a  rich,  and,  I  nm  eony 
to  add,  a  mio  Miiily,  NothinR 
moves  him:  his  bosom  is  inwnsate 
alike  to  the  dying  throes  of  a  mis- 
creant and  the  agonized  appeal  of 
oppressed  virtne ;  and  he  accepts 
the  rather  startling  circomBtance  of 
a  gentleman  being  Itoiiiil  for  life  to  a 


Diaddoned  steed,  as  an  ordinaij  in- 
cident of  every-day  occurrence — 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  him. 
Ho  is  a  man  of  few — very  few — 
words,  and  he  gives  tmhesitating 
adherence  to  the  moat  desperately 
perilons  RCtaemes  with  a  eimpla 
'  Wo  will !' — taking  upon  himself  to 
answer    for  his   companione,  pro- 


bably in  conBeqnenco  of  a  long 
familiarity  with  their  acquiescent 
disposition.  He  is,  iu  liis  way,  an 
artist ;  bo  knows  that  an  actor,  how- 
ever inaigniflcant,  should  be  oloao- 
abaved,  and  he  has  a  poor  opinion 
of  an;   leading   professional  who 


eporte  an  impertinent  monstAche. 
Mr.  Macready  was  for  years  the  god 
of  Ilia  idolatry ;  and  now  that  be  ia 
gone,  Mr.  Phelps  reigns  in  his  steftd. 
ThoFO  two  young  ladies  are  to 
embody  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  piece.  The  taller  one  ia  i^nnce 


Poppet ;  the  shorter,  Princess  Frstti- 
toee.  Tho  Prince  will  be  redundant 
in  baok-hair,  and  eznberant  in  figure 
(for  a  prince);  bnt  he  will  realize 
man;  important  advantages  on  his 
transformation  to  Uarleqoin,  and  a 
modification  in  the  matters  of  figure 
and  bock-haitmay  ooont  amcmg  the 
most  important.  'Prince  Poppet' 
is  a  bright,  int«l]igent  girl,  and  is 
always  sore  of  a  decent  inooma 
She  singi  a  little,  and  dftnoefl  a  gmi 


deal,  and  can  give  a  pun  vrith  proper 
point  Her  manner  is  perhaps  just 
a  triSe  slang?,andhei  costume  jnst 
a  trifle  showy,  bat  her  obaractu'  is 
irreproachable.  She  is  a  good- 
humoured,  hard-working,  half-edn- 
cated,  lively  girl,  who  gives  trouble 
to  no  one.  She  is  always  '  perfect ' 
in  her  words  and  '  business,'  and 
being  fond  of  her  profesaicin,  she  is 
not  above  'acting  at  rehearGal,'  ft 
peooliui^  which  makes  ber  an  im- 
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mntn  fimorite  with  ftnthon  and 
riagMDaiusers.  The  young  lady, 
'Frinoen  I^ettJtoes,'  vho  is  talkio? 
to  bar,  is  *imp)7  «  show;  Tool,  m- 
taanly  seKflatiBfied,  extremely  im- 
mrtiDent,  ind  utterly  incompetent. 
Howerer,  as  a  set-off  to  thera  draw- 
faacb,  she  must  be  aa,  sdmirable 
doDWstio  eocmomiet,  for  ahe  con- 
triTfls  to  drive  her  brongham,  and 
liTB  m  princcstf,  in  a  Bhowy  little 
cottage  omir,  on  tbiee  pounds  a 
veek.  These  young  ladies  are  the 
cuneof  the  stage.  Tfaeir  preeeuce 
en  it  doea  not  much  natter,  so 
long  SB  they  confine  their  theatrical 


t(UentBtopantotnimeprinceeBe8;bnt 
they  don't  always  stop'  there  The<r 
have  a  way  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  managers  and  infleential 
authors,  and  so  it  happens  that  they 
are  not  nn&equently  to  be  found  in 
prominent  'bnsineas'  at  leading 
theatres.  They  aie  the  people  who 
bring  the  actress's  profession  into 
contempt ;  who  are  quoted  by  vir- 
toons  but  unwary  outsiders  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  ladies  who  people 
the  stage.  If  these  virtuons,  but 
unwary  outaidew,  knew  the  bitter 
feeling  of  contempt  with  which  these 
flaunting  butterfliee  are  legarded  by 


tba  qniet,  respectable  girls  who  are 
fontd  into  aasooiatiou  with  them, 
Ihc7  vonld  leain  how  little  these 
people  bad  in  oommon  with  the 
STtnge  run  of  LondiKi  aotressea 

These  two  poor  dismal,  shivoring 
Tomen  are  'extra  ladjes'— girls 
who  are  tagged  on  to  the  stock 
ballet  of  the  theatre  during  the  run 
c's'heaTy'pieae.  It  ii  theii  duty 
i^iils  oa  the  stage  to  keep  tbem- 
■elm  H  maeh  out  of  sight  aa  they 
coBveBiently  an,  and  genesally  to 
Utnct  as  litUe  notioe  aa  pesuble 
ma  the  '  tnnabrmatioD,'  when 
a^  will  hang  irom  the  '  flies '  in 
wins,  or  rise  from  the  'maiarin' 
WRMigb  tiw  atage,  cr  be  pushed  on 
trom  the  wings,  in  sooh  a  flood  of 
liii»-lMit  that  their  physical  de- 
**'—■«  wiU  pass  unheeded  in  the 


general  blaze.  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  Batisfaotorily  determined 
how  these  poor  girls  cam  their 
living  dnring  the  nine  months  of 
noQ-pantoaume.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  get  engagements  in  the 
ballets  of  eoaati7  theatres,  but  the 
large  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  no  connection  with  wa  stage 
except  at  pantomime  time.  An  im- 
mense dowd  of  these  poor  women 
spring  np  aboat  a  month  or  six 
weeks  bewre  Christmas,  and  besiege 
the  managers  of  pantomime  theatres 
with  eDgseemeota  that  will,  at  best, 
provide  them  with  ten  or  twelve 
ehillinga  a  week  for  two  or  three 
months ;  and  out  of  tbis  slender  pay 
they  have  to  flnd  a  variety  of  ex- 
pensive  stage  necensaries.  Many  of 
them  do  needlework  in  the  day-time, 
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tiA  doling  the  'nt^ts'  at  night; 
bnt  they  can  follow  no  other  regnUr 
oocnpation,  for  tbeir  d&ja  are  often 
reqiured  for  morning  perfoimimcefi. 
Tbey  are,  as  a  body,  a  heavy,  dull, 
oivil,  dirt;  set  of  giiJs,  with  plenty 
of  good  feeling  for  each  otbei,  and 
an  overwhelming  reapoct  for  the 
ballet-maater. 

This  smart,  confident,  but  di»- 
oon  ten  tad- looking  man,  with  the  air 
of  a  BDCcefisfal  mnaic-hall  singer,  ia 
no  lees  a  personage  than  the  CIowil 
EUa  poeiboQ  is  not  altogether  an 
enviable  one,  as  pantomimes  go, 
Dow-aHlays.  It  ia  tme  that  he  hta 
the  '  comic  ecenea '  nnder  his  entire 
control ;  bnt  comic  acenes  are  no 


longer  the  importuit  elememt  in  tlis 
evening'e  entertainment  that  they 
onoe  were;  and  he  ia  anubbed  by 
the  manager,  ignored  l^  the  author, 
and  inoonaideratoly  pooh-poohed  by 
the  fltage-macager.    fTJH  soenes  are 

8uBhed  into  a  comer,  and  he  and 
ley  are  r^aided  as  annoying 
and  nnremtmerative  impeitinences, 
to  be  cnt  off  altt^ther  as  soon  as 
the  '  bnraneBB '  wanes.  He  under- 
goes the  nightly  annoyance  of  see- 
ing the  BtalU  rise  and  go  out  long 
before  he  has  got  throngh  his  finfe 
scene.  The  attraction  of  a  panto- 
mime ends  with  the  'transforma- 
tion,' and  the  scenes  that  follow  are 
merely  apologies  for  thc»e  that  go 


before.     The  modem  Gown  is   a 

dnll  and  nninventive  person :  hia 
attempts  at  innovation  and  improve- 
ment are  limited  to  the  introdac- 
tion  of  dancing  dogs,  or  a  mnsical 
Bolo  on  an  nnUkely  inatrnment.  Aa 
fiur  as  the  bnsineEs  proper  of  a  Clown 
ia  concerned  he  treads  feebly  in  the 
Ibotet«p8  of  hia  predeoeasora;  and 
he  fondly  believes  that  Uie  old,  old 
tricka  and  the  old,  old  catchwords 
have  a  perennial  vitality  of  their 
own  that  can  never  fail.  He  is  a 
danoer,  a  violinist,  a  atilt-walber,  a 
posturiat,  a  happy  bmily  exhibitor — 
anything  but  the  rough-and-tumble 
Clown  he  ooght  to  be.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
Ur.Boleno  is  one—but,  as  a  mle. 
Glows  ia  bnt  a  talking  Harlequin. 


This  eccentric  person  on  the  ohair 

is  the  HatleqniD  and  ballet-master 
He  is  superintending  the  developing 
powers  of  hia  ballet,  addieaaiog 
them  individnaliy,  as  they  go  wrong, 
with  a  curious  combination  of  flowers 
of  speooh,  collecting  terms  of  ea- 
dearmeut  and  expressions  of  abase 
into  an  oratorical  bouquet,  which  is 
quite  unique  in  its  kind.  He  has 
the  abort,  stubby  moustache  which 
seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  h&r- 
lequina,  and  bis  cheeks  have  the 
hollowness  of  unhealthy  exertion. 
He  wears  a  practising  dreaa,  in  cffder 
that  he  may  be  in  a  jxisition  to  illne- 
trate  hia  inatructions  with  greater 

Cision,  and  also  because  ha  has 
1 
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iu  the  oomie  noawi.    Ek  life  is  not  IJbenll j.  Bo  eonis  hia  living  dnring 

an  eaKj  one,  for  all  the  cupentws  the  nff  nwinor  bj  uTuigiiig  ballet^ 

in  the  evtoUiahmeut  am  united  in  a  teaching  atage  donomg,  and,  por- 

conapiracT  to  kt  him  break  hia  neok  hape.bjbUdngamTisio-haUeiigace- 

in  hiB  leape  if  he  doea  not  fea  Umm  ment. 


The  gentleman  in  the  initial  is  important  profit  that  the  year  jnH 

the  HuiBger,  who  probably  looks  bnng  him.     Ita  dnty  is  to  recoup 

Qpan  tfae  pantomime  he  is  abont  him  for  the  loeaee  attendant  npoa 

to  produce  aa  the  only  Bource  of  two  or  three  traaby  sensation  plajs. 


•  ftebte   comedj,    and  a    beaTj  it  will  do  all  thia,  and  leave  bim 

"lUipearian   revival;    and   if  be  with  a  comfortable  balanoe  in  hand 

^liuTBpaidB  money  enongh  upon  ita  on  its  withdrawal.     He  ia  a  stem 

Pounction,  and  particBlarly  npon  critic  in  his  way,  and  his  criticisnu 

wTGttiuiig  It,  he  will  probably  find  are  baaed  upon  a  strictlj  pntotioal 
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foandstion— the  qneelion  vbether 
or  not  an  actor  or  aotrem  dmwi. 
He  has  a  balief  that  ofaampagne  is 
the  only  vine  that  a  geDtlemaii  inaj 
drink,  and  he  drinks  it  all  day  long. 
He  emokaa  tuj  excellent  dgara, 
vetaa  heavy  jewellery,  driveB  a 
phaeton  and  pair,  and  ia  extremely 
popnlar  with  all  the  ladies  oq  his 
cetabliahmenL  Ho  generally  'goes 
thnragh  the  coort'  onoe  a  year,  and 
the  approach  of  this  ovent  ia  gene- 
Tall  j  snadoved  forth  by  as  increased 
indnlgenoe  on  his  part  in  more  than 
ngoally  ezpensiTe  Drands  of  his  fa- 
vourite wine.  He  has  no  diffionl^ 
in  getting  credit;  and  he  is  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  troop  of  a&ble  swells 
vhom  he  generally  addreeaea  as 
dear  old  boys. 

The  preceding  sketch  representa 
the  'propwty  man'— an  ingeniona 


peraoB  whore  dnty  it  is  to  imitate 
eTerything  in  natnre  with  a  roll  (^ 
canvas,  abnndleof  osiara.and  half  a 
dozen  paint-pots.  ItisapeoDliarily 
of  moat  property  men  that  they  them- 
sehee  look  more  like  ingeniona  '  pro- 
perties '  than  aotnal  human  beings; 
they  are  a  silent,  contemplative,  pasty 
race,  with  so  artificial  an  air  aboat 
them  that  yon  wonid  be  hardly  sor- 

Erieed  to  find  that  they  admitted  ot 
Btng  readily  decapitated  or  bisected 
withoat  Boflering  any  material  in- 
jury. A  propeorty  man  whose  emtl 
is  in  his  basineas  looks  npcn  enty- 
thing  he  oomo8  across  &om  hia  pro- 
fessional point  of  view  j  hisonlyidea 
ia— how  it  can  best  be  mutated.  He 
is  an  ortifit  in  bis  way ;  and  if  he 
has  any  geonine  imitatiTe  talent 
abont  him  he  has  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  makiog  it  known. 


This  is  the  Anthor.  I  have  kept 
him  until  the  last,  as  he  ia  by  far 
the  most  unimportant  of  all  his 
eaUaborattuTi.  He  write*  simply  to 
Older,  and  his  dialogae  is  framed 
npon  the  principle  of  telling  as  mnch 
as  possible  in  the  very  fewest  words. 
Ho  is  reedy  to  bring  in  a  'iront 
scene '  wherever  it  may  be  wanted, 
and  to  find  an  eicnse  at  the  last 
moment  for  the  introduction  of  any 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  an  'effect' 
which  any  ingenioos  person  may 
think  fit  to  submit  to  toe  notice  of 
the  manager.   Prom  a  literary  point 


of  view  his  work  is  hardly  worth 
criticism,  but  he  ought,  nevertbe- 
k«,  to  possess  many  important 
qualifications  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
(lone.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
guiding  rules  of  prosodj;  or  rhyme; 
nor  is  it  required  of  him  that  he 
shall  be  a  punster,  or  even  a  neat 
hand  at  a  parody ;  but  he  must  be 
quick  at  weaving  a  tale  that  shall 
involve  a  great  many  'bi«eche8 
parts.'  He  must  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  det^ls  of  stage 
mechanism,  luid  of  the  general  re- 
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8001068  or  the  thfifttre  for  which  he 
ia  writing.  He  most  know  all  the 
eitchy  songs  of  the  day,  and  he 
mast  exercise  a  judicioos  discrimi- 
nfttiaQ  in  selecting  them.  He  must 
sat  aside  anything  in  the  shape  of 
parental  pdde  m  his  work,  and  he 
must  he  prepared  to  see  it  cut  up 
and  hacked  about  by  the  stage* 
manager  without  caring  to  expostu- 
late. He  must '  write-up'  this  part 
and  out  down  that  part  at  a  moment's 
notioe;  and  if  one  song  won't  do,  he 
most  be  able  to  extemporize  another 
at  the  prompter's  table ;  in  short,  he 


must  be  prepared  to  giTC  himself 
up,  body  and  soul,  for  the  time 
being,  to  manager,  orchestra  leader, 
ballet-master,  stage-manager,  scenic 
artist,  machinist,  costumier,  and 
property-master — to  do  eyezything 
that  he  is  told  to  do  by  all  or  any  of 
these  functionaries,  and,  finally,  to 
be  prepared  to  find  his  story  chwao- 
tenzed  in  the  leading  journals  as  of 
the  usual  incomprehensible  descrip- 
tion, and  his  dialogue  as  even  in- 
ferior to  the  ordinary  run  of  such 
productions. 


MAB6ATE  IN   DEOEMBEB. 

*  Tbo  black  Norlb-Kosttr 

Through  the  Bnow-«tonD  burled, 
Drivet  our  Englisb  facartt  of  oak 

Seaward— round  th«  world. 
CotOB.  as  came  oar  lktherB» 

Heralded  li^tlice; 
Oooquering  from  the  eastward. 

Lords  bj  land  and  sea. 
Gome,  and  strong  within  u«. 

Stir  the  Tiklngs'  blood ; 
Bracing  bcala  and  sinew. 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  !* 

Rsv.  Gbablib  KorosLBT. 


I  ALSO  was  a  Yiking 
A  thousand  years  Ago, 
And  still  the  blood  within  me 
Stus  to  the  tempest's  blow. 
Come  on,  thou  black  North-Easter, 

Boiling  from  sea  to  land ; 
I  boldly  on  the  Jetty 
All  thy  force  withstand. 

Pricking  brain  and  sinew 

As  with  Vikings'  spears — 
Heart  may  hurl  defiance. 

Eyes  must  smart  to  tears. 
Piercing  stout  pea-jackets 

As  with  Viking's  arrow ; 
ShriTelling  every  fibre ; 

Diying  blood  and  marrow  I 

Puming  from  the  Jetty 

Seek  the  sheltered  Pier — 
m  defy  with  laughter 

The  windy  obaos  there. 
Blow  on,  black  North-Easter ; 

Waters,  break  and  roll- 
Break!  yes— a  breaking  billow 

Wets  me  to  the  soul. 
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Shall  I  pird  on  armour 

'Gainst  a  tmubled  sea  ? 
I'll  air  a  bold  discretion 

Upon  the  Battery. 
Coils  of  wind  electric 

Supino  lay  me  flat ; 
Breaks  the  strap  I  trusted, 

Ballooning  goes  my  hat. 

Methinks  the  street  is  safer ; 

J'^gnl,  ril  try  the  street — 
Safer,  but  all  deserted, 

Not  a  soul  I  meet. 
Meet!— in  what  direction 

Is  it  that  I  go? 
Eddies  box  the  compass 

With  me  to  and  fro. 

Lo !  the  shades  of  evening 

Fortify  the  blast — 
Heeling  to  my  roadstead. 

Let  me  anchor  cast 
Quaffing  reeking  tumblers. 

Other  draughts  I  take — 
Draughts  rheumatic,  doubtless, 

Bones  so  throughly  ache. 

Alas !  what  place  of  places. 

Ere  I'm  quite  '  gone  dead,' 
Is  there  to  count  on  comfort? — 

By  Jove !  Vm  off  to  lied. 
Once  there,  the  black  Morth-Easter 

May  rave,  and  spoil,  and  sweep ; 
A  fico  for  its  fury  / 

I'll  face  it— in  my  sleep. 

Sleep — oh,  those  rattling  windows ! 

Sleep — oh,  that  creaking  door! 
I  vow,  thou  black  North-Easter, 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  brace  me  more ; 
Or,  if  thou  still  wilt  brace  me. 

Scourge  of  sea  and  land. 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  brace  me 

In  town,  and  in  the  Strand ! 


S.  St.  M. 
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OLD  LONDON  HOSTELRIES  AND  THE  MEN  WHO 

FREQUENTED  THEM. 


No.  L-Ex  SeUe  iftaubxse  xiiH  finm^ittkU  |Beat(. 


fVO  write  of  ancient  hostelries  is 
X  to  discourae  of  departed  joys; 
to  letooch  fidnt  historical  pictures 
with  more  or  less  of  coloar;  to 
catch  a  fleeting  glance,  and  arrest 
the  swift  shadow  of  a  mental  photo- 
graph of  half-forgotten  costoms  and 
bjgone  fiishions ;  to  call  the  names 
of  departed  wits,  beanz,  statesmen^ 
soUieri,  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
miuter-roll  of  Time :  is,  in  fiiot,  to 
torn  on  the  lime-light,  nncover  the 
lens,  and  cast  life-like  shadows  on 
the  wall— life-like,  but  not  living  I 
For  the  ancient  hostelries  are  dis- 
appearing, as  the  men  who  fre- 
quented them  have  disappeared — 
18  if  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  sabUe  connexion  between  the 
gnestB  and  the  place  which,  though 
it  knows  them  no  more,  suffered  a 
change  when  they  ceased  to  haunt 
it  in  the  flesh ;  a  change  indefinable, 
bat  yet  sure  and  real ;  a  change  that 
pales  the  colour  on  the  walls,  and 
dims  the  light,  and  makes  the  very 
famitare  and  appointments  of  a 
room  dwindle  and  grow  shabby  like 
a  man  left  without  relations  and 
with  few  friends:  a  change  that 
might  come  of  being  haunted  still 
by  ghostly  company.  It  is  better 
that  those  quaint  old  places  should 
finally  disappear,  thim  that  they 
should  be  patched  and  altered— 
modernized  to  suit  the  times,  only 
to  find  that  the  decay  that  set  in 
when  the  men  who  loved  them  died, 
had  left  a  blight  upon  them  which 
cannot  be  built  out ;  and  being  built 
«»,  mildews  all  promise  of  their 
fotore  success.  Ijet  them  change, 
but  make  no  attempt  to  alter  them. 
Watch  the  stages  that  lead  by 
slow  de^oiees  to  ruin ;  and  then,  cast 
away  the  body— the  mere  bricks 
and  timbers  from  which  the  soul  has 
gone— and  let  the  dead  make  room 
for  the  liyfng.  How  many  of  these 
ancient  hostelries,  where  once  the 
brisk  ringing  of  bells,  the  calls  for 
drawers  to  bring  flagons,  and  tan- 
kards, and  bottles;  the  loud  voices 


of  impatient  guests,  the  clinking  of 
glasses,  the  clash  and  rattle  of 
swords  even  sometimes  resounded 
through  their  wainscot  passages — 
how  many  of  them  have  been  left  to 
die  forgotten,  to  fall  from  one  degree 
of  poverty  to  another,  till  they  be- 
came warehouses,  carriers'  booking- 
offices,  or  even,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  have  been  shored  up  with 
timbers  and  let  in  tenements  to 
Irish  cobblers,  costermongers,  and 
people  who  hang  clothes-lines  on 
the  antique  oaken  galleries,  or  hack 
down  the  remains  of  carved  chimney- 
pieces  to  boil  a  pot  of  potatoes  for  a 
starving  brood  of  sickly  children. 
This  last  indignity  has  been  spared 
one  ancient  building,  which  was 
nevertheless  forgotten  by  the  thou- 
sands who  passed  its  entrance  daily. 
It  was  a  fine  old  specimen  of  the 
real  old  English  hostelry,  too;  with 
its  archway  near  which  Grinling 
Gibbons  lived  and  carved  fruit  and 
flowers  for  ornament,  which  shook 
and  quivered  as  the  waggons  and 
coaches  rattled  over  the  stones  of 
the   inn-yard.      A    queer,  dingy- 

SBtlleried,  wainscotted,  smoke-dried, 
im- windowed,  jolly  old  place,  with 
suggestions  of  rare  wine  hidden  in 
deep  cellarage,  and  the  suspicion  ot 
rare  doings,  once  upon  a  time,  in 
some  of  the  quaint  old  rooms,  after- 
wards so  commonplace  and  falling 
into  the  dreary  decay  already  spoken 
of:  a  place  which  deserved  better 
of  London  Society  than  to  be  left  to 
survive  its  own  bar,  and  with  its 
sacred  grove  of  lemons  and  liqueurs 
swept  ruthlessly  away,  to  be  made  a 
receiving-house  for  parcels ;  its  re- 
collections profaned  by  impious  car- 
men and  the  ruthless  dirivers  of 
railway-vans. 

It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  this 
is  at  an  end ;  that  new  buildings 
occupy  its  site,  and  that  its  last 
days  may  yet  be  forgotten,  while  its 
earlier  history  is  remembered.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Hostelries,  like 
women,  must  never  grow  old.  They 
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mast  renew  their  yonth  by  their 
very  connection  with  the  past,  and 
60  link  one  generation  to  another : 
once  failing  in  this,  they  can  win  no 
regard,  and  had  best  come  to  an 
honoured  end  before  they  lose  this 
last  glory  of  their  ago.  Better  to 
speak  of  them  as  dead,  than  to  recog- 
nize them  as  being  altogether  lost 
to  youth  and  beauty,  Itls  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  glad  to  speak  in 
the  past  tense  of  La  Belle  Sauvage 
— the  Bell  Savage,  or,  as  we  beliere 
it  to  have  been«  La  Bel  Sauvage. 

Li  the  humorous  letter  in  the 
'Spectator,'  on  the  subject  of  sign- 
posts, Addison  says:  'As  for  the 
Belly  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
savage  man  standing  by  a  Bell,  I 
was  formerly  very  much  puzzled 
upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  r^ing  of  an 
old  romance  translated  out  of  the 
Prench,  which  gives  an  account  of 
a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was 
found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called 
in  the  French  la  belle  Sauvage,  and 
is  everywhere  translated  by  our 
countrymen  the  Bell  Savage.'  This 
'piece  of  philology/  as  the  hu- 
morist goes  on  to  call  it,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  what  is  now 
known  as  'a  sell,'  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  confusing  the  meaning,  and 
obscuring  the  origin  of  a  very  plain 
and  obvious  sign.  The  lesser  wits 
followed  their  big  leader ;  and '  Belle 
Sauvage '  superseded  Bell,  or  Belly 
Savage,  as  the  title  of  an  inn,  the 
sign  of  which,  a  Savage  and  a  Bell, 
meant  no  more  than  a  score  of 
similar  rebusses,  where  names  were 
pictorially  represented.  To  go  back 
to  the  earliest  records  of  the  place, 
however,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  spot 
where  this  hostelry  stood  was  known 
as  Savage's  Inn,  otherwise  the  Bell 
on  the  Hoop;  and  as  the  hostelry 
itself  probably  bore  the  sign  of  the 
Bell,  the  junction  of  Bell  and  Savage 
may  have  been  adopted  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  that  and  other  Bells 
in  the  vicinity. 

A  curious  complication  occurs  in 
the  history  of  this  Savage  inn,  how- 
ever, for  we  learn  that  a  grant  of 
the  house  was  made  to  the  Cutlers' 
Company  by  Isabella  Savage ;  and, 
once  admitting   that  the  hostelry 


was  named  after  this  lady,  we  have 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  y  in 
the  old  sign,  and  of  a  i>robable  pun- 
ning change  in  the  pictorial  rebus 
which  appeEured  on  the  landlord's 
tokens  in  1650,  or  thereabout,  as  an 
Indian  woman  holding  a  bow-and- 
arrow. 

Nothing  seems  more  likely  (than 
that  some  of  the  actors  who  per- 
formed plays  in  this  inn  should 
have  invented  this  play  upon  words, 
and  so  have  turned  (Isa)  bella 
Savage  into  La  Bel  Sauvage.  For 
the  great  inn-yard  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  theatre,  as  was  custo- 
mary in  others  of  those  ancient 
hostelrics,  where  the  building  itself 
formed  a  square,  and  the  three  sides 
opposite  the  entrance  archway  were 
furnished  with  outer  galleries  on 
each  story.  Alas  I  for  these  old 
inns;  they  axe  fiyst  disappearing 
before  modem  innovatians.  The 
corridors  are  abolished;  broad 
flights  of  stone  and  iron  stops  have 
superseded  the  dingy  wooden  stair- 
cases, and  the  stable  yards  axe  out 
of  sight  and  smell  and  hearing.  Bat 
we  have  no  plays  performed  in  the 
inn-yard  now-a-days—not  even  the 
successors  to  Bichardson's  booth 
would  condescend  to  that ;  and  yet 
the  'galleries'  made  very  excellent 
private  boxes,  and  a  stage  was  con- 
veniently erected  in  the  paved 
square.  '  Many  of  our  andent  drsr 
matio  pieces,'  says  Malone,  'were 
performed  in  tbe  yards  of  carriers' 
mns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  come^ 
dians,  who  then  first  tmited  them- 
selves in  companies,  erected  an  occa- 
sional stage.  The  fbrm  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be 

? reserved  m  our  modem  theatre, 
'he  galleries  in  both  are  ranged 
over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  small  rooms  under 
the  lowest  of  these  galleries  answer 
to  our  present  boxes;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  these,  even  in  theatres 
which  were  built  in  a  subsequent 
period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, still  retained  their  old  name, 
and  were  frequently  called  "  rooms" 
by  our  ancient  writers.  Tbe  yard 
bears  a  sufficient  resemblanoe  to  the 
pit,  as  at  present  in  use.  We  may 
suppose  the  stage  to  have  been 
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noed  in  ihis  arena,  on  the  fonrth 
aide,  with  its  back  to  the  gateway 
of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for 
admission  was  taken.    Thus  in  fine 
weather,  a  playhonae,  not  incom- 
modioos,  might  have  been  formed.' 
There  is,  perhaps,   no  hope  that 
these  piping  times  will  ever  come 
again.  Fancy  the  Adelphi  company 
playing  <[by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Boijaaun  Webster)  at  the  last 
of  the  ancient  hostehries!— bat  we 
may  serionsly  recommend  to  the 
nest  'pomoter'  of  a  Hotel  Com- 
pany, me  consideration  of  reviving 
the  old  plan  of  building,  and  engag- 
ing a  'dramatic'  staff,  who  might 
perfonn  indifferently  tiie  dnties  of 
waiting  on  and  amusing  the  cns- 
tomera. 

Tbeae,  however,  are  palmy  days 
for  playen,  and  they  need  never  go 
to  inn  yards  to  find  their  audience. 
Even  the  proprietor  of  a  learned 
horse  would  scarcely  degrade  'the 
profeosion '  by  exhibiting  it  so  near 
a  stable;  but  it  was  for  the  pranks 
of  Maroooo,  the  trick-pony,  that  the 
Belie  Sanvage  owed  some  of  its  early 
popularity. 

^  How  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to 
the  word  three,  and  study  three 
jears  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
Aoxse  will  tell  you,'  sa^TS  Moth  to 
Aimado,  in  '  Love's  Labour  Lost ;' 
aothat  Shakspeare  had  been  a  guest 
at  the  old  hostelry— a  guest,  if  not 
a  player— and  had  seen  Bankes  and 
his  performing  steed.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  this  Bankes,  and  his 
hone  Marocco  was  a  lively  young 
chesnut,  who  had  been  taught  some 
of  those  performances  which  are  no 
longer  considered  very  wonderful 
anudst  onr  more  elaborate  scenes  of 
the  drcua.  His  accomplishments 
eoosisted  of  dancing  on  his  hind 
legs  to  a  sort  of  figure,  carrying  a 
^ove  or  handkerchief  to  any  person 
in  the  company,  such  as '  the  gentle- 
man in  the  large  ruff,'  or  *  the  lady 
with  the  green  mantle,'  tell  the 
numbers  of  a  throw  of  ibe  dice  by 
rapping  his  foot,  picking  out  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  love,  and  so 
on,  of  coarse  in  obedience  to  signals 
fitHn  hn  master  which  were  unob- 
served by  the  company.  A  pamphlet, 
emheUiahed  with  a  woodcut  repre- 
senting the  performance  of   this 


wonderful  steed  in  the  inn  yard,  was 
published  in  1595,  under  the  title 
of'MaroccusExstaticus;  or,  Bankes 
BayHorseinaTraunce:  a  discourse 
set  down  in  a  merry  dialogue  be- 
tween Bankes  and  his  beast  .... 
intituled  to  Mine  Host  of  the  Bel- 
sauvage,  and  all  his  honest  guests.' 
The  dancing  horse  made  a  great 
sensation  in  those  days,  and  per- 
formed not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  and  in  France,  where  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  diablerie ;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  rumoured  that 
Bankes  and  his  nag  had  been  burned 
by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  report 
was  unfounded,  however;  for  what- 
ever may  have  become  of  Marocco, 
his  master  lived  probably  to  be  a 
frequent  guest  at  tne  Belle  Sanvage, 
since  we  hear  of  him  last  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  when  he  had  taken 
the  business  of  a  vintner  in  Cheap- 
side;  noted  for  his  jollity,  and 
doubtless  for  a  score  of  amusing 
stories  picked  up  in  his  havels. 

Probably  the  first  regular  notice 
of  the  house  in  connection  with  any 
public  event  was  in  the  account  of 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
at  the  time  of  the  projected  marriage 
between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip. 
Sir  Thomas  having  begun  his  despe- 
rate enterprise,  led  on  the  insurgents 
up  the  Strand  and  Fleet   Street, 
after  having  sustained  an  attack  in 
the  rear,    ift  would  appear  that  he 
expected  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  City,  for,  says  Stowe,  'Wyat, 
with  his  men,  marched  still  forward 
all  along  to  Temple  Bane,  and  so 
through  Fleet  Streetetill  he  came 
to  Bell  Savage,  an  inn  nigh  unto 
Ludgate.     Some  of  Wyafs  men, 
some   say  it   was   Wyat   himself, 
came  even  to  Ludgate  and  knocked, 
calling  to  come  in,  saying  there  was 
Wvat,  whom  the  queen  had  graunted 
to  have  their  requests;  but  the  Lord 
William  Howard  stood  at  the  gate 
and  said,  ''Avaxmt,  traitor;   thou 
shalt  not  come  in  here."     Wyat 
awhile  stayed  and  rested  him  awhile 
upon  a  stall  over  against  the  Bell 
Savage  Qate,  and  at  the  last^  seeing 
he  could  not  get  into  the  City,  and 
being  deceived  of  the  aide  he  hoped 
for,  returned  back  again  in  array 
towards   Charing   Cross.'     Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
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pictures  in  the  memories  of  that 
old  inn.  The  picture  of  a  last 
cause,  and  the  end  of  a  desperate 
attempt :  the  picture  of  the  son  of 
the  poet,  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  sitting  on  the  wooden  bench 
outside  the  inn  gate,  and  perhaps  in 
fancy  seeing  a  vision  of  that  black 
platform,  where,  with  the  block  and 
the  headsman,  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
the  principal  figure. 

One  may  well  imagine  what  were 
the  feelings  of  the  short-faced 
gentleman  in  the  'Spectator,'  on 
coming  from  Sir  Roger  de  C5overley's 
country  mansion  into  all  the  clatter 
and  bustle  of  the  more  congenial 
Fleet  Street.  '  God  made  the  country 
and  man  the  town;'  and  yet  we 
somehow  get  at  a  knowledge  of  God 
as  much  from  the  works  and  ways 
of  men  as  from  the  operations  of 
nature:  so  might  the  'Spectator' 
have  written  after  that  wonderful 
journey  of  his  by  the  stage-coach, 
whereon  the  Quaker  gentleman  so 
effectually  rebuked  the  freedom  of 
the  soldier.  It  must  have  been  in 
some  sort  a  relief  to  the  haunter  of 
coffeehouses  and  bookstalls  to  clatter 
into  the  cobble-stoned  causeway 
leading  to  La  Belle  Sauvage,  after 
his  few  days'  immurement  amidst 
the  fields  and  hedgerows :  his  taci- 
turn soul  must  have  inwardly  re- 
joiced at  being  once  more  amidst 
the  bustling  haunts  of  men,  from 
which  he  could  at  times  retire  by 
the  Hampstead  coach  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  civilization,  or  even  beyond 
it,  to  the  doubtful  excitement  of 
possible  footpads  and  highwaymen 
— that  is  to  say,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Spaniards ;  of  the  Flask 
Tavern,  and  the  tea-drinking  house 
called  New  Georgia,  where  the  com- 

?any  were  diverted  by  waterworks, 
hen  there  were  Hampstead  wells, 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
offering  advantages  not  to  be  at- 
tained from  the  consumption  of 
claret  or  tea :  for  Hampstead  was  a 
place  of  fashion  in  those  days,  with 
a  long  room  for  the  drinkers  and 
promenaders;  a  room,  too,  where 
public  breakfjBists  were  held  xmtil, 
roads  improved,  travelling  increased, 
'the  waters'  were  deserted  for  more 
attractive  springs  elsewhere,  when 
the   scene  of    former  flBflluonable 


gaieties  was  converted  into  a  chapel 
of  ease.  There  was  rare  company  in 
those  days,  however ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  days  when  Sir  Richard  Steele 
retired  from  the  roar  and  bustle  of 
Fleet  Street  and  the  coffee-houses, 
to  the  eemi-rural  quietude  of  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  where  he  rented  the 
house  only  pulled  down  the  other 
day,  and  in  which  the  witty  and  pro- 
fligate Sir  Charles  Sedlev  died ;  and 
when,  with  a  laudable  aesire  to  ap- 
pear pastoral,  the  Kit-Cat  Club  held 
its  summer  meetings  at  the  Upper 
Flask,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
which  rendezvous  Pope  used  to 
convey  Steele,  when  Sir  Richard 
needed  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
his  feishionable  state.  As  to  BootJi 
and  Cibber,  they  had  a  regular 
summer  retreat,  where,  aided  by 
Wilks,  they  planned  the  winter  cam- 
paigns of  the  dramatic  seasons. 
A  great  resort  of  the  visitors  was 
the  Chicken  House,  said  to  have 
been  a  hunting  seat  of  James  II., 
and  containing  in  a  window  several 
small  portraits  of  James  I.  in  stained 
glass.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
spots  in  this  district,  however,  was 
the  locality  still  known  as  Belsize, 
now  a  neighbourhood  of  fashionable 
villa  residences.  This  very  estate, 
then  called  Belseys,  was  the  seat  of 
Sir  Armigal  Wood,  clerk  of  the 
council  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  fij^t 
Englishman  who  made  discoveries 
in  America.  Here  he  died  in  1568, 
and  was  buried  at  the  parish  church ; 
and  his  successor.  Sir  Wil  liam  Wood, 
was  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Spain. 
In  1 720  Belsize  House  was  opened  as 
a  place  of  public  entertainment  by  an 
individual  named  Howell,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  representative  of 
our  present  music-hall  humour,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Welsh  Ambassador.  A  variety  of 
amusements  was  provided  for 
visitors,  and  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  concerts,  which  were 
attended  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  gradually  became  the 
opportunity  for  a  scene  of  dissipation 
which  (if  a  satirical  x)oem,  called 
'Belsize  House,'  and  published  in 
1729,  can  be  believed)  very  far 
exceeded  in  this  respect  even  the 
worst  of  London  music  balls  at  the 
present  day. 
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Tlie  oQDGerts  at  Ihe '  Long  Booms/ 
the  raffles  at  the  Wells,  the  races  on 
the  heath,  and  the  'entertainments ' 
at  Belsize  were  perhaps  scarcely 
more  interesting  to  the  belles  and 
nits  of  Qaeen  Anne's  day  than  the 
private  marriages  at  Sion  Chapel, 
which  were  quite  a  feature  of  the 
Hampstead  retreat,  when  even  as 
early  as  1698  the  waters  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  simple  carbonated 
ehalyboite  of  about  47°  tempera- 
tare)  were  in  great  repute,  and 
were  bottled  for  consumption  in 
town  when  the  season  was  oyer. 
The  list  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Flask,  the  Spaniards,  and  Belsize, 
and,  in  later  days,  of  Jack  Straw's 
Gastle,  would  comprise  most  of  the 
men  who  were  oompanicHis  and 
SQCoessors  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  and 
it  was  to  the  Upper  Flask  that  Cla- 
rissa fled  for  rdfuge  after  her  escape 
from  Loyelace,  in  Bichardson's  noyel. 
It  was  here,  when  it  became  a 
private  house,  that  George  Steevens 

Sthe  Shal^peare  Steevens)  lived  and 
lied;  while  in  the  house  on  the  left, 
at  the  entrance  to  Hampstead,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Sir  Hariy  Yane, 
Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  author  of  'the  Analogy,' 
dwelt  long  enough  to  ornament 
almost  OTery  window  with  stained 
glass.  The  windows  of  the  Chicken 
House  were  afterwards  remoyed  to 
Bnmdi  Hill  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Keaye,  Bart. 

Gay,  Akenside,8ewell.  and,indeed, 
a  great  assembly  of  autnors,  artists, 
and  poets,  were  at  one  time  to  be 
found  about  Hampstead;  and  who 
does  not  remember  Hogarth's  ex- 
cursions to  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
hearty,  honest  account  of  the  fes- 
tivity; the  punch  and  ale,  and  the 
mingling  of  town  and  country  plea- 
sores,  which  made  these  journeys  so 
pleasant  to  the  jMunter,  who  knew 
BO  well  how  to  represent  London, 


and  yet  had  a  healthy  liking  for  a 
holiday  jaunt? 

It  is  not  yery  ea<7  to  find  any 
connection  between  the  present  plea- 
sant old-fashioned  but  not  ancient 
hostelry  and  the  rebellion  which 
gave  it  ite  nam&  Jack  Straw,  who 
was  second  in  oonmoand  to  Wat 
Tyler,  was  probably  entrusted  with 
the  insurgent  division  which  im- 
mortalized itself  by  burning  the 
Priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
thence  striking  off  to  Highbury, 
where  they  dertroyed  the  house  of 
Sir  Bobert  Hales,  and  afterwards 
encamping  on  Hampstead  heights. 
Jack  Straw,  whose  castle  consisted 
of  a  mere  hoyel,  or  a  hole  in  the 
hill-side,  was  to  haye  been  king  of 
one  of  the  English  oounties^pro- 
bably  of  Middlesex — and  his  name 
alone  of  all  the  rioters  associated 
itsdf  with  a  local  habitation,  as 
his  celebrated  confession  showed 
the  rude  but  still  not  unorganized 
intentions  of  the  insurgente  to 
seize  the  king,  and,  haying  him 
amongst  them,  to  raise  the  entire 
counfary.  There  is  little  in  the 
quiet  tea-gardens,  the  dim,  shadowy 
rooms,  the  last-century  furniture, 
and  the  rather  tea-andnshrimpy 
appeaxance  of  the  present  hostelry 
to  revive  those  associations,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past ;  and,  sitting 
there  on  a  quiet  summer  eyening, 
one  may  dream,  if  not  of  Tyler  and 
Straw  and  Walworth,  at  least  ot 
Gay  and  Addison,  Steele  and 
Hogarth,  of  Sedley  and  Bichardson, 
and  imagine  that  beyond  the  belt 
of  trees  the  beauties  of  a  past  age 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Georgia,  or 
that  a  pretty  quarrel  is  in  progress 
between  Lovelace  and  his  rival,  only 
to  be  settled  at  daylight  to-morrow 
by  a  duel  on  the  waste  land  there, 
under  the  trees  by  Chalk  Farm. 


-^^^^^^^ 


TICKETS  FOR  SOtJP. 


*  |>ITTER  cold/  inasmnch  as  the 
1j  term  bitter  is  equally  ezpres- 
Bive  of  vigour  aa  of  rieour,  is  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  cold  that  is  most 
dreaded  by  the  utterly  destitute. 
During  snow-fall  it  is  '  bitter  cold;' 
BO  it  is  wheu  the  icy  rain  of  January, 
keen  almost  as  splinters  of  steel, 
comae  so  spitefally  spitting  against 
the  window-pane ;  so  it  is  when  the 
surly  north  wind  is  abroad,  growling 
JD  the  chimney,  and  shrieking  at  the 
keybola  Bitter  cold  I  As  we  note 
the  wintry  signs — the  drifting  snow 
or  ihe  bliadingrain — conjure  up  pic- 
tures of  the  forlorn  ones— the  thread- 
bare and  empty-bellied,  wearily  and 
aimlessly  bedraggling  through  the 
mire,  wet  through  to  their  inner- 
most rag,  their  ^r  stockinglesa 
feet  sopped  and  clulled  by  the  water 
and  mud,  which  gains  admission  at 
%  dozen  leak  holes,  their  hair  lank 
'  1  dabblf  wisps,  and 


with  inky  tricklets  coursing  down 
their  wan  cheeks  and  beside  their 
pinched  nosee,  the  rcsnlt  of  incon- 
stant hat-dye  in  the  first  place,  and 
neak  bat-brim  in  the  next :  viewing 
this  picture  from  our  cosy  chamber- 
wiudow;  or,  the  sensibilitiee  being 
delicate  and  nneqnal  to  a  sight  so 
shocking,  conjuring  it  (the  process 
is  wonderfully  easy)  firom  the  depths 
of  our  ruddy,  high-crowned  fire,  we 
sigh  for  the  poverty-stricken,  and 
devoutlyhope  that  the  weather  m^ 
change,  since  worse  cannot  be. 

Bod  indeed  ;  but  when  we  say 
DO  worse  oould  happen,  wo  betray 
either  nur  ignorance  or  onr  eelfisb- 
Dces.  Fiomuurpointorview,no6ort 
of  weather  is  lees  desirable  tlun  that 
which  is  made  up  of  chilly  rain,  and 
mud,  and  gloom.  Thanks  to  our 
tailors,  and  hosiers,  and  glovers,  we 
may  render  onrselres  weatherproof 
08  a  role;  but  the  nile,  likeall  others, 
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has  itg  ezoepfcbns^  azid  the  dreaxy 
aort  of  weather  jost  described  forms 
the  due£  It  is  detestable.  Despite 
the  thickest  mnffler,  it  takes  you  by 
the  noee^  and  condemns  you  to  the 
tartnie  of  the  damp  handkerchief, 
It  seizes  yoa  by  the  throat  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  ^arotter,  inflictiog  on 
joa  such  ii^jones  as  a  week's  nursing 
may  &il  to  cure;  it  penetrates  the 
stoatest  woollen  casings,  and  lodges 
all  manner  of  pains  and  aches  in 
yonr  bones.  Still,  it  might  be  worse, 
—that  is,  as  regards  the  empty- 
hellied  and  threadbare  ones,  on 
whose  account  it  is  that  you  de- 
clare the  bitter  weather  to  be  the 
inery  wont  that  could  happen. 

Without  doubt^  weather  of  the 
aort  above  described  is  very  hard 
for  the  poverty-stricken  to  struggle 
against ;  but  it  is  just  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  may  be  struggled 
against  that  makes  it  preferable  to 
another  sort,  of  which  mention  wfll 
presently  be  made.  The  pelting 
rain  and  the  &st-Mling  snow-flakes 
are  tsngjbly  opposed  to  the  thread- 
hare  one's  bread-getting.  As  he 
forges  his  way,throngh  the  mire,  his 
eDemies  confront  and  buffet  him, 
aod  conspire  to  drive  him  from  his 
purpose.  They  ridicule  his  tatters, 
aod  discover  hidden  rents  in  his 
garments ;  they  make  sport  of  his 
battered  hat,  to  the  end  that  his  cold 
hands  may  find  employment  in  hold- 
ing it  on,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
little  warmth  his  pockets  afford; 
they  flout  the  flimsiness  of  his 
tnroaer  stuff,  and  cruelly  tug  at  the 
already  over-strained  button-holes  of 
his  jacket ;  th^  dart  their  arrows  at 
his  lean  &ce,  and  prick  his  unpro- 
tected ears  till  they  tingle  again. 
Bat  do  they  vanquish  him  ?  Does 
he  shrink  before  such  overwhelming 
odds,  and  take  refuge  beneath  gate- 
vaya  till  he  can  muster  courage  to 
torn  out  and  run  home?  Not  he. 
No  matter  the  business  he  has  in 
ittnd— a  job  at  porterage  or  message- 
carrying,  or  even  though  he  has 
virtually  no  business  at  all  in  hand, 
bat  IS  merely '  after  a  job,' — he  faces 
his  assailants  like  a  man  and  a 
Briton.  He  is  after  his  job  all  the 
iiune  determinedly  because  he  does 
it  a^ainstoppositioiL  It  is  an  oppor- 
tonity  for  the  display  of  his  native 
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pludk  and  obstiziate  tenaoity;  and 
rather  than  huny,  he  abates  from 
his  ordinary  fieur-weaiher  pace,  and 
goes  sturdily  stumping  through  the 
rain  ^th  an  assumption  of  ease  and 
indifference,  as  though,  of  the  two, 
he  liked  being  pelted  and  wetted 
through ;  and  he  sets  his  ftce  against 
the  impotent  elements  (if  his  mouth 
is  adorned  witli  a  dirty  little  pipe  at 
full  blast,  the  effect  is  considerably 
heightened),  and  turns  his  nose  up 
at  them,  and  blinks  his  eyes  con- 
temptuously at  them.  '  Blow  away, 
^7  pippinsi'  says  he  to  himself,  'it 
ain't  the  first  time  Tve  been  let  in 
for  a  ducking.  Whew  I  keep  it 
going!  I  ain't  neither  salt  nor 
SQgar ;  you  won't  hurt  me  V  Bitter 
cold,  in  shape  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
hail  and  snow,  may  bring  heavy  dis- 
comfort to  the  straggler;  it  may 
for  a  time  filch  the  butter  from  his 
bread,  and  delve  a  gulf  impassable 
between  .him  and  meat  and  beer; 
but  he  will  fight  against  it  till  his 
last  breath,  or  until  he  is  tripped  by 
the  heels  and  helplessly  nobbled 
with  fever  or  rheumatism. 

The  sort  of  weather  that  beats  him 
is  dead  cold  weather.  In  great-coat 
and  muffler  circles,  and  in  bountiful 
breakfast  circleB,~in  all  circles,  in* 
deed,  at  which  the  butcher  and  the 
baker,  and  the  coal-merchant  and 
the  draper,  and  all  the  other  domestio 
ministers  readily  combine  to  make 
matters  cosy  and  comfortable,— it  is 
known  as  'fine  bracing  weather,' 
'capital  weather,  sir  I  charmingly 
seasonable.  Hal  ha!  why,  would 
you  believe  it,  I  found  my  bath 
sponge  this  morning  as  hard  as  a 
brickfield  clinker  I' 

But  how  &re8  it  with  the  thread- 
bare one  this  morning  ?  He  had  no 
need  to  consult  his  sponge,  or  his 
coarse  towel,  or  his  knot  of  horse- 
hair (extensively  patronized  by  itie 
poor  and  grimy,  and  valued  equally 
as  a  healthful  scrubber  and  an 
economizer  of  soap),  or  any  other 
of  his  toilet  appliances  to  discover 
what  had  happened  since  last  night- 
fall. Stealthy  as  was  the  approach 
of  the  dead  cold,  coming  as  it  did, 
and  as  it  does  invariably,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  it  had  not  quite 
caught  him  unaware,  as  from  its 
cruel  nature  it  might  have  desired. 
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He  had  an  inkling  of  ite  coming  l>e- 
fore  he  went  to  bed,  which  accounts 
for  the  unusual  sight  of  his  flannel 
jacket  spread  over  the  scanty  little 
bed  in  the  comer,  on  the  bolster  of 
which  repose  four  young,  though 
thickly-thatched  heads.  In  the 
night  he  knew  that  it  was  come, 
for,  awaking  about  two  o'clock  with 
a  sensation  of  benumbing,  and  a 
perfect  conviction  that  little  Joe 
(whose  nose  has  been  recently  put 
out  of  joint,  and  who  sleeps  on  the 
off-side)  has  been  indulging  in  his 
common  habit  of  kicking  the  clothes 
off,  he  is  astonished  to  find  the 
counterpane  smooth  and  unruffled ; 
and  then,  that  he  may  not  be  afflicted 
with  the  self-reproach  of  haying 
roused  for  nothing,  he  reaches  out 
of  bed  for  the  water-jug,  and  lo! 
though  by  its  heaviness  it  is  full,  he 
tilts  it  in  vain!  The  water  has 
turned  to  ice,  which  crackles  sharply 
under  pressure  of  his  heavy  linger. 
It  is  an  uncommon  sound,  and  his 
wife  (albeit  a  sleepy- headed  woman, 
and  warm  cuddling  her  baby)  partly 
hears  it,  and  drowsily  exclaims, 
'Eh!  what  say,  Tom?'  But  Tom 
says  nothing ;  he  slips  down  noise- 
lessly, and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  lies  broad  awake,  mazed  in 
frosty  reflection. 

Bising  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
out-o*-work  does  not  seem  the  same 
man  as  yesterday.  He  is  vot  the 
same  man.  The  man  of  yesterday 
had  blood  in  his  veins,  and  hope 
was  alive  in  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
plots,  and  plans,  and  schemes,  the 
biggest  of  which  might  have  been 
covered  by  a  half-crown,  probably, 
but  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
set  him  bustling,— to  make  him  par- 
ticnlar  in  blacking  his  boots  and 
shaving  himself  to  a  nicety.  To 
hear  him  fuming  about  the  mis- 
placed clothes-brush,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  starch  in  his  necker- 
chief, you  would  think  that  he  was 
going  to  work  at  five,  or  even  five- 
and-sixpenoe  a  day.  His  scanty 
breakfast  was  despatohed  with  the 
celerity  of  a  man  with  business  be- 
fore him  ;  and  then  off  he  set. 

The  man  of  to-day  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent fellow.  He  has  breathed  the 
BtHl,  deathy  air,  and  is  full  of  it. 
It  has  got  into  his  head,  into  his 


heart,  into  his  blood,  clogging  and 
benumbing  his  faculties  entirely, 
and  making  a  coward  of  him. 
Blankly  he  gazes  through  the  frost- 
dulled  window  on  the  blankness 
without— on  the  *  bracing '  morning, 
on  the  bleak  pavement,  on  the  black 
road,  on  the  grim  gutter  that  edges 
the  road,— all  braced  and  bound  in 
ice  as  hard  as  iron.  He  has  no 
energy,  no  schemes,  no  hope;  ho 
swallows  his  meagre  breakfast  in 
bitter  discontent,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  would 
sit  the  livelong  day  cowering  over 
the  fire. 

'  Exactly !'  exclaims  the  fet  reliev- 
ing overseer  of  St.  Grudge-a-bone. 
'  Precisely  so  I  and  this  is  the  skulk- 
ing, idle  ruffian  whom  we  are  ex- 
pected to  relieve!  This  is  he  who 
comes  knocking  at  our  gate,  cadg* 
ing  for  bread  to  fatten  his  lazy 
carcass,  //e  says  he  can't  work; 
you,  my  firiend,  nave  hit  the  mark ; 
he  won't  work;  he  won't  look  for 
it;  it's  too  cold  for  my  deliate 
gentleman !  He's  got  a  constitution 
that  won't  stand  frost!  We  must 
lay  in  a  stock  of  those  thingumbobs 
that  they  wear  over  the  month  to 
screen  rough  weather  through! 
We'll  keep  rump-steaks  frizzling 
for  him  by  the  time  he  calls,  and 
have  port  negus  hot  on  the  hob!' 

Very  comical,  0  worthy  overseer! 
and  enough  to  set  any  parochial 
board  in  England  in  a  roar.  Tbo 
worst  of  it  is,  that  as  regards  tbo 
pivot  on  which  the  joke  turns,  it  is 
no  less  comical  than  true.  It  is  too 
cold  for  'my  delicate  gentleman.' 
The  biting  frost  to  him  is  what  gout 
is  to  you  as  regards  the  body,  what 
overmuch  gin  and  water  is  to  you 
as  regards  the  mind:  it  stagnates 
his  impoverished  blood,  and  he- 
numbs  and  enfeebles  him.  Hang 
the  'thingumbobs;'  but,  as  regards 
the  steak  and  the  drop  of  some- 
thing warm,  let  the  joke  be  carried 
out  by  all  means. 

But  the  joke  will  not  be  carried 
out,  and  I  sh^  have  helped  poor 
Tom  not  at  all,  if  Icarry  his  case  no 
further.  Tet  I  should  like  to  give 
the  poor  fellow  a  lifL  He  is  by  no 
means  an  unworthy  member  of 
society.  He  is  very  modest  in  hi« 
aspirations ;  while  he  can  work  ho 
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vfl],  and  he  will  tarn  his  hand  to 
anjthing  for  sooh  remnneration  as 
will  pioTide  his  fiunily  with  daily 
bread  and  weekly  batcher's  meat 
Bat  the  hard  weather  has  knocked 
him  oyer.  He  wouldn't  have  ac- 
oosted  you  if  yon  hadn't  accosted 
him  (for  he  has  not  come  to  begging 
in  this  streets  yet) ;  bat  since  you  so 
kindly  asked,  he  vwdd  be  glad  of  a 
vazm  meal— jolly  glad;  l£is  wea- 
ther does  nip  a  chap  np  so,  that  he 
ain't  got  the  heart  to  look  about  him 
for  anything.  The  warm  meal  I 
ofler  poor  Tom  oonsiBts  of  soap.  I 
don't  carry  il  i^xmt  with  me ;  thanks 
to  the  duvitaUs  promoters  of  the 
soap  kitehsn,  1  am  enabled  to  adopt 
ft  much  more  convenient  method.  I 
am  pfomlded  with  a  pocketfol  ot 
sisall  tickate,  which  cost  me  one 
flUlimg  9k  doaen,  and  eaok  of  which 
entitles  ifao  holder  to  a  qoart  of 
itnog  wholesome  soap.  Poor  Tom 
Qomas  in  for  six  of  the  liitte  tickets, 
Imt,  Wng  ignorant  of  their  natoie, 
hsreceivsa  Biem  with  some  show  of 
tmsmoKL 

'Tbece  yon  aie,  my  friend*  There's 
a  good  mwl  of  soap  for  yoili  and  for 
half  a  dozen  diildren  besides,  if  yoa 

'(Mil  Bcpxtl  Thanky.'  And 
theiL  with  the  tiokebi  still  held  an* 
oooubrtably  between  his  brawny 
floger  and  tbtunb,  be  hesitatingly 


'Worknsr 

*Obna  At  the  kitchen  where  it 
kmadetobeaold;  where  handreds 
of  gallons  ate  made  and  sold  every 
day.' 

Instantly  his  ridicoloos  qoalms 
vanisL  '  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
yoa,  flir,'  he  says,  heartily;  and 
patting  the  tickets  carefully  into  his 
pocket,  be  turns  contrary  to  the 
way  be  was  pursuing  when  I  at  first 
addreased  bun,  leading  me  to  sup- 
pose he  was  going  home  to  com- 
nuKion  his  biggest  bpy  at  once. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  natore  that,  highly  as  we 
approve  the  Christian  prebept, '  Cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,'  we  are 
slow  towards  its  practical  adoption. 
Not  80  much  that  we  grudge  the 
hrcad,  as  tiiat  we  like  to  see— and 
be  seen  Vy— tiie  fish  we  feed.    It  is 


not  enough  that  we  know  thai  our 
bounty  will  not  be  abused-^that 
whether  the  charitable  crust  at  once 
sinks  to  depths  un&thomable,  or 
floats  off  and  far  away,  the  fish  wHI 
certainly  get  it;  we  like  to  stand 
high  and  dry  on  the  bridge,  and  see 
the  hungry  ones  availing  themselves 
of  our  benevolence— rising  at  it, 
nibbling  at  it,  and  carrying  off  their 
share  with  grateful  tail-waggings. 

From  a  strictly  moral  point  of 
view  this  weakness  is  indetensible ; 
and  the  man  who  hopes  to  cover  his 
multitude  of  sins  through  such 
charitv— a  charity  which  leads  him 
to  seek  worth  for  his  monev  (more 
than  worth,  or  he  would  abide  by 
the  grosser  gratification}— >may  as 
well  attempt  to  climb  the  steps  of  a 
water-mill.  It  is  palliated,  however, 
by  the  known  ezistenee  of  d)arks,and 
is  good,  in  as  fiir  as  the  nungry  fry 
are  not  shy,  and  perhaps  get  rather 
more  than  lees  satisfaction  out  of 
the  meal  eaten  under  the  eye  of  the 
donor,  on  the  scoro  that  the  donor  is 
'  taking  it  out '  that  way,  which  puts 
the  mattar  on  quite  an  independent 
footing.  I  can  speak  for  myself 
(perbans  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I  done  so  from  the  beginning)* 
that  all  the  good  I  ever  did  'by 
stealth'  in  the  way  of  almsgiving 
is  very  unlikely  to  brag  me  fame 
enough  to  raise  a  Mush  a  twentieth 
so  intmae  as  that  whioh  a  sense  of 
my  shortcomings  demands.  Still  I 
would  humbly  submit  that  in 
matters  of  so-ealled  ohariiar,  I  am 
not  a  greedy  person— a  pen'orth  for 
my  penny  is  all  I  ask,  and  I  disdain 
profit. 

Otherwise  I  might  have  made  it 
over  that  sizpen'orth  of  soup  tickets. 
'Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,'  said  poor  Tom,  as  he  put  them 
in  his  pocket.  That,  and  the  grate- 
ful look  which  accompanied  the 
speech,  was  as  well  worth  sixpence 
as  are  six  penny  pieces;  but  I  might 
have  got  moro  for  my  money.  I 
might  have  followed  poor  Tom 
home,  and  kept  wateh  on  his  street 
door  till  his  boy  came  out  with  the 
pitoher,  looking  with  consummate 
artfulness  up  tne  street  and  down 
the  street  (old  Tom  has  to  answer 
for  this,  mind  you)  as  though  seek'- 
ing  a  water-plug  in  these  frozen-out 
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times.  Truly  the  lad  must  poesess 
th«  biBtiDct  of  the  dromedu?  of  the 
desert,  for,  thongh  no  water  is  in 
sight,  he  preeeatlf  darts  off  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  tintil  he  reaches 
the  comer,  vhere  he  meets  another 
bof,  to  whom,  with  a  confiding 
trhich  would  have  coet  his  parent  a 
perspiration  of  agony  had  he  wit- 


nessed it,  he  im|iutothe  tme  pni^ 
port  of  his  mission,  and  with  a 
seriea  of  gambols  peciloiu  to  tbe 
pitcher  they  scamper  off  together. 
Would  not  such  a  sight,  ctmbiDed 
vith  tho  knowledge  tliat  it  was  all 
my  doing—that,  but  for  me  and  m; 
sixpence,  the  pitcher  woold  have 
remtuned  ameUnoholy  water  pitcher 


in  the  comer,  untonched  by  the 
dioDerless  ones  till  some  remote 
*by-and-by,'  when  it  would  aasietat 
filliog  the  tea-kettle,  that  the  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  cheap  congon  might 
be  Bcalded  to  death,  and  its  feeble 
spirit  ponied  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
wolf,  that  he  may  be  soothed,  and 
not  keep  the  children  from  sleep 
vith  hia  whinings  and  complain- 
ings ;  would  not  such  reflections,  I 


say,  be  worth  twopence  over  and 
above  the  airpen'orth  yielded  by  my 
sixpence  in  the  first  instuiceV 
I'heie's  interest  I  llwopence  in  six- 
pence! Thirty-three  per  cent  for 
your  money,  and  no  mwi  daring  to 
oal]  you  usurer— nay,  with  the  world 
smiling,  and  heartily  wishing  you 
joy  of  your  bargain. 

Nor  is  this  the  summit  of  tbe 
'rife'  1  may  get  out  of  my  sii- 
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pen'orth  of  aonp  tickets.  I  can  see 
yet  another  twopen'orth  of  satisfiio- 
tion  to  be  got  oat  of  them,  and  even 
yet  a  fmiber — ^well,  say  three- 
Wporth  at  the  end  of  that.  I  might 
follow  poor  Tom's  boy  to  the  soap 
kitchen;  and  there,  as  I  ^ed  on 
the  can,  and  bottle,  and  jug,  and 
pannikin-bearing  throng  trooping  to 
and  from  the  unpretentions  little 
edifice;  there,  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  smelt  the  delicious 
smeU,  az^  saw  the  long  rows  of 
tramps,  and  beggars,  and  ont-o'- 
works  seated  on  the  forms,  with 
their  basin  on  their  knees,  growing 
brighter  and  better-looking  with 
eTeiy  spoonfnl  they  imbibed,  till, 
wh^i  uieir  spoon  scrooped  the 
Tessel's  bare  bottom,  they  quite 
lost  their  dreariness,  and  stept  off 
with  the  air  of  men  bent  on  busi- 
ness; when  I  saw  this,  and  reflected 
that  my  sixpence  had  helped  to  fill 
the  pot  with  good  things  and  to 
nttkeitboil;  that  my  mite  of  silver 
had  aided  in  brightening  the  faces 
of  the  tramps  and  out-o -works,  and 
lending  them  hopeful  into  the 
world,  though  only  for  an  hour, 
hopeful  to  'try  once  more,'  and 
perhaps  to  succeed ;  strong  to  ward 
off  that  last  straw,  the  weight  of 
whidi  breaks  the  backs  of  men  as  well 
as<tf  eamela — ^breaks  their  backs  and 
qwOa  their  nprightness,  leaving 
them  to  grovel  as  thieves,  or  worse, 
and  apend  their  lives  in  roaming  in 
and  out  of  gaol.  That  such  a 
spectacle  will  afford  at  least  two- 


pen'orth of  satisfaction  needs  no 
argument. 

Finally  I  might  accompany  Tom's 
boy  home  with  the  pitcher  (the 
other  youth,'  his  companion,  having 
received  his  discharge,  in  tiie  sha- 
dow of  a  doorway,  with  a  present 
of  a  bit  of  meat  and  two  bits  of 
carrot,  fished  out  of  the  soup  by 
means  of  a  pocket  knife),  and  with 
the  condescension  that  distinguishes 
certain  modem  Sanuuitans,  enter 
poor  Tom's  parlour,  and,  a-straddle 
on  his  hearthrug,  look  down  benignly 
on  the  grateful  soup-eaters.  I  might 
improve  the  occasion  by  giving  poor 
Tom  a  lecture  on  the  improvidenco 
of  his  ways,  and  demonstrate  to  Mrs. 
Tom  the  impossibility  of  poor  folks 
thriving  when,  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  local  savings  bank 
in  busy  seasons,  they  invested  their 
spare  sixpences  in  such  gimcrack 
rubbish  as  adorned  her  walls  and 
her  mantelshelf.  This  should  be 
worth  twopepce  halfpenny  if  it  is 
worth  anything ;  so  there,  you  see, 
I  get  sixpence  halfpenny  interest 
on  my  sixpence. 

But  I  am  content  to  forego  this 
enormous  profit,  not  feeling  quite 
sure  that  it  is  worth  collecting.  My 
original  sixpen'orth  for  my  sixpence 
is  enough  for  me,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  be  for  any  kind  lady  or 
gentleman  who  will  charitably  in- 
vest their  spare  sixpences  at  this 
inclement  season  in  soup  tickets  for 
poor  Tom  and  his  brethren. 

James  Gbesnwood, 


BUCK-SHOOTING  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAT. 


rthe  gentle  reader  has  been  'doing 
bills,'  or  haa  committed  any  other 
more  or  less  venial  ain  which  aaggesta 
the  neeeasity  of  a  temporary  absence  from 
Londoa,  the  aafest  thing  he  can  do  ia  to 
noke  the  beet  of  hia  way  to  Ullapool,  in 
Cromarty.  There  he  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  mynntdona  of  the  law,  and  laugh  to 
Boom  all  the  private-inquiry  researohea 
of  the  myBteriooa  foreigners  who  adver- 
tise in  ihe  'Times*  for  impossiblv- 
dreaaed  young  women  of  the  Lady 
Andiey  cast  of  countenance.  Life  in 
UUapool  may  be  'remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  alow ;'  but  at  least  no  bailiffs 
dare  follow  you  thither.  If  a  creditor 
should  be  sufficiently  foofiiardy  to  make 


a  voyage  beyond  the  confines  ot  the 
civilised  world,  should  you  actually  be 
confronted  by  such  an  unhappy  wretch, 
you  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  and  may 
bid  him  retire  swiftly,  as  Diogenes  Teu- 
felsdrockh  recommended  to  tiie  grisly 
ruffian  whom  he  met  in  the  Arctic  zone. 
It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  suggest  such 
possibilities  at  this  season;  but,  after  idl, 
it  is  better  to  be  forearmed. 

Qui  »*excu»e  $*aoeu$e;  but  really  it 
was  no  necessity  of  this  kind  which  led 
me  to  spend  the  New  Year's  Day  of  1865 
in  Ullapool.  I  was  then  living  in  the 
nor^  of  Scotland ;  the  Scotch  do  not 
keep  Christmas,  but  celebrate  what  they 
call  *  Nerdy  ;*  and  as  Smith  of  Ullapool 
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was  the  nearest  Enp^liBhman  I  knew,  I 
gladly  accepted  hin  iiivittition  for  the 
annual  dinner.  Smith  and  I  looked 
forwanl  to  tiie  little  colebmtion  witli  a 
Htmnge  delight.  For  one  afttrnoon  at 
Icnnt  wo  wouhl  shut  out  tliih  siivai:^o  re- 
gion of  rain  and  uiL-^t,  and  by  the  subtle 
link  of  roatst  turkey  and  plum-pudding 
connc-ct  ourselves  witli  our  brethren  in 
the  south.  Btmngow  in  a  Btrange  land, 
we  would  sing  the  songs  of  our  home 
and  lighten  our  involuntary  captivity. 
Accordingly  I  betook  my  self  to  Ullapool 
on  the  night  preceding  Now  Year's  Day, 
and  found  Snaith  radiant. 

•  There/  add  ho,  *  is  a  message  from 
The  MacFadveu.' 

*  The  who?' 

*  The  MacFadyen  of  Mac  Fadyen 
Castle  in  Glen  Skerrach.  He  wants  us 
to  form  a  shooting-party  to-morrow,  and 
hints  that  he  will  return  with  U8  to 
dimier.  You  must  go.  He  has  all  the 
forest  from  Ben  Skerrach  along  the  glen 
down  to  SSledale  Falls,  and  tlicy  say 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
roe- deer  there.' 

'He  is  a  great  chieftain,  then.  The 
Mac— what  ?' 

•  The  MacFadyen.  Yes ;  a  gorgeous 
fellow,  six  feet  three  in  height,  with  a 
great  red  beard  and  moustache.  Ho 
keeps  up  all  the  traditional  customs, 
you  know.  He  will  himself  hold  your 
horse  till  you  alight;  he  won't  allow 
you  to  enter  the  house  until  you  drink 
a  horn-full  of  old  claret  which  he  will 
oft'er  you;  he  has  twenty-four  gillies 
standing  in  the  room  wliile  you  are  at 
lueals,  and  two  bagpij)ers  playing  in 
the  passage  outside;  he  drinks  deeply 
at  dinner,  Bud  believes  he  can  in  no  way 
better  mark  his  esteem  for  you  than  by 
inviting  you  to  a  duel  with  broadswords. 
When  he  gets  into  that  state,  his  ser- 
vants have  orders  to  carry  him  to  bed, 
and  he  has  nearly  murdered  one  or  two 
in  the  operation.' 

*  How  many  people  does  he  kill,  on 
an  average,  in  a  year's  shooting  ?' 

•  Oh  I  he  can  shoot  very  well.  You 
may  ask  the  head  keeper,  who  is  be- 
low ;  though  I'm  afraid  you  won't  un- 
derstand his  English.' 

The  keeper  was  sent  for,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door.  He  was  a 
amall,  broad-shouldered,  wiry-looking 
man,  rough  and  unkempt,  with  clothes 
of  a  grey  home-spun  cloth,  and  with 
huge  leather  gaiters  that  covered  the 
half  of  his  person,  and  were  tightly 
strapped  round  his  legs. 

'  Come  in  and  take  a  glafis*  Donald/ 
said  Smith. 

Donald  lifted  tiie  glass  in  his  hand 
and  eyed  the  lir^uor. 


'  Deoch'dainUV  said  he.  Bucking  oyer 
the  strong,  raw  whisky  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  fieice. 

*Give  my  compliments  to  The  Mac 
Fadyen,  Donald,  and  say  we  shall  nut 
fail  to  be  in  time  to-morrow/ 

•  Fery  goot,  sir.' 

•By  the  way,  my  friend  wants  to 
know  if  your  master  is  a  good  shot.' 

Donald  turned  to  me  with  a  sharp, 
inquiring  glance,  and  then  he  said  cau- 
tiously, with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye— 

•  The  mure  taid  the  leu  the  petUr,' 
with  which  he  took  his  leave,  convinced 
that  he  had  impressed  us  with  hU 
sagacity,  his  probity,  and^  above  all,  his 
idiomatic  English. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  ve 
rode  over  to  MacFadyen  Castle,  an  ex- 
traordinary, whitewashed  building,  with 
three  peaks  and  a  square  tower,  place«l 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  Skerrach,  fronting 
the  river  Skerrach,  which  tumbled  and 
rushed  from  one  brown  pool  to  another 
over  boulders  of  dull  grey.  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  meet  the  highland 
chieftain  of  the  time  of  Waverley  whom 
Smith  had  described ;  but  as  little  diti 
I  expect  to  meet  a  half-mad  Glasgow 
merchant — soap-boiling  had  been  Mac 
Fadyen's  business,  but  in  Glasgow  ever)' 
shopkeeper  is  a  •mercliant* — who  bad  si 
very  red  face,  weak  knees,  and  a  habit 
of  sprinkling  snuff  over  liis  shirt-front. 
He  was  very  hospitable,  doubtless ;  and 
while  he  gave  directions  in  a  shrill, 
ouerulous  voice  to  his  men,  to  get  out 
the  dogs  and  prepare  for  tlie  journey,  b<» 
insisted  on  Smith  and  myself  enterin}; 
the  *  Castle'  and  drinking  some  nun 
and  water  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

•Mild?'  he  said,  when  we  declined; 
*  mild  weather  ?  Do  ye  ca'  this  a  mild 
mornin'?  I  thought  you  Englishes 
kenned  naething  aboot  cauld  ;  and  I  ca' 
this  jist  an  especial  cauld  mornin'.* 

Wherewith  The  MacFadyen  fortified 
himself  with  some  of  his  favourite  beve- 
rage, and  in  a  few  moments  we  starts 
Tiio  chieftain  bestrode  a  tough  little 
'Sheltie,'  and  seemed  not  to  be  very 
comfortable  in  the  saddle,  although  be 
had  wisely  given  his  gun,  cartridge- 
belt,  Ac.  to  the  gillies,  who  followed  us 
in  a  straggling  cluster. 

•  There/  said  he,  pointmg  to  the  side 
of  a  hill  which  was  dunly  visible  througli 
the  thick  morning  mist;  *my  bit  o 
forest  begins  tliere.  Though  I  say  it 
wha  sliomdna  say  it,  there  are  no  mony 
men  in  Scotland  have  got  the  roe- 
shootin'  I  have ;  and  I  can  say  that  I 
earned  it  wi'  my  ain  money.  Your 
English  lords  oome  up  here,  and  craw 
crouse  because  they  can  rent  the  side  o 
a  hill  wi'  money  that  was  focht  for  anil 
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wrn  t«a  cr  three  iRmiiar  jmn  afore 
tbey  were  bom ;  Imt  me— I  began  life 
iritboot  a  penmy,  and  I  bae  bought  a* 
that  Te  em  eee  ftae  here  down  to  Sle- 
daie  nib  wi'  my  ain  bard-won  money. 
Wai't  noa  gode  nseto  pat  it  to?* 

Now  the  moat  daogennia  man  in  the 
worid  to  go  out  ahoottng  with  ia  the 
man  who  haa  begmk  life  without  a 
pomy  and  haa  made  a  laige  fortone. 
Such  men  n«Ter  thoot  thxougb  a  na* 
«tk  widunt  IdUing  a  ooople  of  doga 
and  womding  one  of  tfaeir  oompankmB. 
I  nmlTed  to  atoid  The  HaoFadyen. 

Donald  now  came  forwaid  to  lead  his 
OMtei^a  pony,  for  we  had  left  the  main 
nad,  and  wen  prograreing  warily  by  a 
■nail  path  whion  xan  akng  the  aide  of 
the  Skenadh.  The  morning  had  grown 
asmswhat  Ughter,  but  a  damp,  mild 
miflt  BtiQ  hang  around  the  hill-aidea 
aad  lingered  oier  the  black  atratchea  of 
fir.  We  wete^  aa  Donald  explained  in 
very  amuaing  Bngliah,  paaamg  on  to 
the  end  of  liie  MaoFadyen'a  dbooting, 
«>  aa  to  get  the  roes  to  windward  of  ua. 

'If  you  have  the  ankell  of  jtm  go  to 
the  ne,'  added  Donald, '  he  will  catoh 
it  from  a  long  way  far  o£E^  and  in  a  nu>* 
me&t  ago  he  will  pe  away.' 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey, 
our  poaiea  were  given  orer  to  the  keq>- 
in)(  of  a  boy,  and  our  gnna  and  ammo* 
nitioa  reeovered  from  the  gilliee.  The 
MaeFadyen,  who  had  prudently  pro- 
vided himaelf  with  a  breeoh*loader,  alung 
Ilia  eartridge-belt  round  hia  neok,  and 
drew  up  in  a  majeatio  manner  his  round, 
hi  ahouldera.  But  Donald  aeemed 
ponied :  either  the  wind  had  entirely 
eeaaed  or  altered  ita  direction. 

'Gome  here,  Tuncan  Ogilvie,'  he 
said  to  one  of  the  gUliea;  *oome  hero 
ud  tell  me  which  way  the  wind  was 
going  to  plow/ 

Duncan  came  up,  turned  hie  head 
ngaciooaly  round  onoe  or  twice,  and 
then  aaid,  aolemnly — 

*The  Lord  knowa,  Tonald.' 

Donald  was  eyidently  diaguated  with 
the  imbecility  of  hia  compaidon. 

*  The  Lord  knowa  and  3rou  know,*  he 
Aid,  savagely ;  *  put  I  know  pest.' 

Without  another  word  he  gathered 
the  beaters  around  hlni,  men  and  boya, 
and  gave  them  their  directiona.  Thev 
then  began  to  ateal  away  up  the  hill, 
over  the  apongy,  marahy  ground,  the 
^caAed  doga  with  them,  and  finally 
were  loat  to  sight  behind  the  firs. 

Donald  now  dived  into  theforeat,  and 
we  fi^lowed.  The  larohes  were  not  ao 
wet  aa  I  had  expected,  and  the  ground 
l^^San  to  loae  ita  apongy  chamcter.  We 
advanced  eautioualy,  for  at  this  time  in 
the  nxming,  when  many  of  the  roe  are 


fiaeding,  it  is  somntimei  poMihlD  to  gat 
an  excellent  shot  at  than.  Howevert 
wa  saw  no  sign  of  Ufia  the  further  we 
wandered  on  in  the  half-twilight  of  the 
trees,  and  at  length  Donald  paused. 

•  You  will  stand  hexc^'  he  said  to  bis 
master,  pointing  to  a  small  dump  of 
younff  spruce-trees,  behind  which  the 
soap-boiler  oould  oonveniently  hide  hia 
somewhat  bulky  figure. 

'  And  you  here,'  aaid  he  to  me,  when 
we  had  advanced  another  forty  yikrds. 

•  Oh,  no,'  said  L  'No,  Donald ;  The 
HaoFadyen  and  I  are  too  near  each 
other.' 

Donald  growled  something  in  QaeUo 
and  gave  me  a  station  lurther  on. 
Finally,  he  posted  Mr.  Smith,  and  then, 
having  diaappeared,  we  shortly  after* 
wards  heard  a  shrill  whistle^  which  was 
doubtleaa  the  signal  tnm  the  head 
keeper  to  the  beatets  to  begin  their 
work 

I  kept  my  eye  on  The  liacFadyen. 
Hitherto  I  had  not  paid  him  muoh  at- 
tention ;  now  he  became  a  very  import- 
ant person.  I  aaw  him  put  the  cartridges 
into  the  barrels  of  hia  gun,  and  began 
to  wonder  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a 
few  buckshot  on  a  human  being  at  fifty 
yards. 

The  noise  of  the  beaters  was  now  dis- 
tinctly heard — their  cries  and  their 
striking  with  sticks  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Once  or  twice  a  dog  gave  toogue 
and  then  relapsed  into  silence;  but  the 
steady  approaeh  of  the  beaters  continued 
to  be  apparent  Then  one  of  the  dwaif 
harriera  aent  up  a  yelping  bark,  which 
seemed  to  come  nearer  and  more  near 
The  MaeFadyen.  That  venerable 
sportsman  quicklv  put  his  gun  up  to 
bis  shoulder,  and  held  it  there,  while  he 
looked  up  and  down  in  front  of  him  for 
the  advent  of  the  deer,  betraying,  in  the 
quick  rotatory  movement  of  his  head, 
tne  agitation  of  his  mind.  The  Mae- 
Fadyen at  this  moment  was  not  a  pio- 
turesque  figure.  His  bulky  ahoulaers 
were  rounded  so  as  to  support  the  gun, 
his  body  was  atooping  forward,  hia  head 
bent  down  to  the  oairel,  and  moving,  to 
enable  him  to  acan  with  his  eyes  the 
long  stretch  of  brushwood  in  front  of  him. 

A  buck  leaped  out  1  a  beautiful  young 
creature  with  his  winter  ooat  strong  and 
glossy  upon  him.  Bang  1  went  The  Mac- 
Fadyen'a  right  barrel;  and  the  bock, 
terrified  and  untouched,  sprang  onward 
and  pasaed  me  like  a  flash  of  brown 
lightning.  I  fired,  and  missed  abomi- 
nably :  for,  after  all,  buok-ahooting  does 
not  come  by  nature. 

Up  came  (^MacFadyen,  soarlet  with 
rage. 

•  Why  did  you  fire  ?'  he  said.    '  Did 
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TO  no*  aee  that  I  wounded  him?    The 
oowgs  '11  haye  him  in  three  minutes.' 

*  My  dear  sir/  I  obaerved,  *  neither  of 
us  touched  a  hair  of  his  ooat ;  and  all 
the  does  in  the  world * 

I  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  An- 
other huok  sprang  lightly  out  from  the 
young  trees — a  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
splendid  carriage,  and  a  head  that  kept 
his  horns  well  up  in  the  air.  For  an 
instant  he  pauseo,  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  then  duted  off  through  the  trees. 

I  flred^there  was  a  shrill  scream — 
the  buck  leapt  three  feet  into  the  air, 
fell  forward,  struggled  to  his  knees 
again,  and  finally  stumbled  down  among 
the  brackens,  and  lay  there  motionless. 
All  this  had  occuned  in  a  moment ;  and 
when  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the 
deer,  I  found  that  The  MaoFadyen 
was  also  lying  on  the  moist  grass.  The 
fiu$t  was  tiiat,  from  the  course  taken  by 
the  buck,  I  was  obliged  to  fire  over  my 
neighbour's  shoulder ;  and,  knowing 
that  the  report  could  only  have  stunned 
and  frightened  him,  I  simply  dragged 
him  to  his  feet~no  easy  job.  He  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  right  ear,  looked 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  shrill 
recrimination,  expostulation,  and  com- 
plaint, which  I  was  glad  to  find  only 
Dalf-intelUgible. 

*  Ye  might  hae  tell'd  a  body  afore  ye 
fired  in  that  way.* 

*  But  the  buck  would  haye  escaped.' 

*  D the  buck !   What's  the  buck 

compared  wi'  my  life?* 

*  But  your  life  was  in  no  danger.* 

'  Ma  freen,  may-be  you'ye  been  in  the 
habit  o'  splittin'  hairs  wi'  a  chaiige  o' 
buck-shot ;  but  dinna  try  it  on  the  hairs 
o'  m^  neck,  if  ye  ulease.  And  dootless 
ye  missed  the  buck,  eh  T 

*He  lies  among  the  brackens  down 
there  beyond  the  large  fir-tree.' 

I  think  he  would  haye  forgiyen  me 
if  I  had  missed  the  buck. 

The  drive  bein^  now  oyer,  the  gillies 
came  up  to  inqmre  what  had  been  the 
result  of  their  labours.  They  were  at 
once  ordered  to  unleash  a  fine  grey- 
hound, in  order  to  recover  the  buck 
which  The  MacFadyen  declared  he  bad 
wounded ;  an  effort  which  was  of  course 
attended  with  no  result 

'  And  what  haye  ye  seen,  Mr.  Smith  ? 
asked  our  mutual  friend. 

'Three  does.  Two  of  them  I  could 
haye  shot' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Smith,*  replied  The 
MacFadyen,  patronizingly :  '  I  giye  ye 
leeberty  to  shoot  what  does  ye  see. 
Your  freen  here  '11  kill  plenty  without 
does,  eyen  if  he  should  ni?  bag  a  man  or 
two  afore  the  day's  oyer.* 


The  soap-boiler's  wrcasm  seemed 
rather  incomprehensible  to  Mr.  Smith ; 
but  at  this  moment  my  friend's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  ttie  buck,  roond 
which  the  gillies  were  now  standing, 
while  one  of  their  number  perfomied 
the  malodorous  operation  of  *gral- 
loehing.'  A  discussion  was  also  being 
conducted  in  yoluble  Gaelic  as  to  the 
a^e  of  the  buck,  the  authorities  behjg 
diyided  as  to  whether  three  pomts  in 
the  horns  signified  three  years  or  four 
years.  In  truth,  the  horns  looked  rather 
shabby  when  one  thought  of  the  mag- 
nificent antlers  of  the  red  deer;  but 
after  all,  as  Mr.  Smith  profoundly  re- 
marked, 'all  animals  are  not  fuiks; 
and  it  may  require  more  skill  to  shoot 
a  swiftly-running  roe,  with  an  ordinsiy 
Joe  Manton  or  breech-loader,  than  to 
kill  a  motionless  stag  with  a  rifle.' 

The  buck,  now  disembowelled,  was 
dragged  off  by  a  tall  Highland  lad, 
who  was  told  to  carry  it  as  he  best 
might  to  the  spot  where  the  ponies  were 
stationed.  We  then  set  out  in  quest  of 
our  next  driye,  a  gleam  of  wintry  sun- 
shine now  shimmering  yellowly  throogh 
the  close  trees. 

This^beat  was  much  larger  than  tba 
preceding,  and  it  was  some  oonsidemble 
time  before  the  beaters  began  their 
work.  The  MacFadyen  was  again  sta- 
tioned next  me ;  and  I  was  not  without 
some  fear  that  his  displeasure  might 
take  the  form  of  sending  a  stray  chaifge 
in  my  direction.  I  had  scarcely  thought 
of  this  poesibility,  when  I  heard  a 
rattling  noise  by  my  side,  and  at  the 
same  moment  heard  the  rn»rt  of  a  gun. 
I  knew  that  the  shot  haa  lodged  in  a 
tree  not  fouryards  from  me ;  and  when 
I  turned  to  The  MacFadyen  I  could  see 
him  standing  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  with  his  face  of  a  ghastly  paleness, 
while  the  smoke  ascending  from  one  of 
the  barrels  told  loo  surely  whence  the 
shot  had  been  fired.  He  threw  down 
the  gun,  and  came  running  up  to  me. 

•You're  no' hurt?  You're  no'  hurt? 
I  got  a  maist  awfu'  fright ;  but  ye  ken 
it  was  an  accident — an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident I  wasna'  quite  sure  Uiat  the 
trigger  was  working  right  and  I— I— 
but  I'm  awAi'  glad  you're  no  hurt' 

'It's  all  right  Mr.  MacFadyen,*  said 
I;  'but  for  goodness'  sake  keep  your 
barrels  pointed  in  front  of  you.' 

He  returned  to  his  post,  and  about 
the  same  time  we  began  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  beaters.  MacFadyen,  having  re- 
placed the  exploded  cartridge,  again 
put  up  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
remained  in  the  ridiculous  posture  I 
haye  already  described.  We  were  scarcely 
expecting  to  see  anything,  when  a  beau- 
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tiibl,  iiill-giown  doe  appeared  right  in 
ttaoi  of  him.  For  a  momeQt  the  giaoe- 
fal  creature  stood  and  oontemplated 
my  neighboor.  He  fired  one  barrel 
without  tonehing  her,  and  then  she 
boonded  back  into  the  forest.  I  sap- 
pose  she  must  there  have  met  one  of 
the  dogs^  for  immediately  afterwards 
we  heaid  the  harsh  yelping  which  told 
nf  a  close  pniBoit,  and  then  the  doe 
burst  oat  of  the  thicket  abont  forty 
yards  from  where  Smith  stood.  He 
fired  his  first  barrel  at  her,  and  missed. 
The  poor  creature  seemed  stnnned  for 
a  mooient ;  then  bounded  forward  in  a 
strsight  Ihie,  apparently  with  the  hope 
of  escaping  both  the  dog  and  Ifr.  Smith. 
But  ibe  had  only  ran  a  few  yards,  when 
ray  friend's  left  barrel  caught  her,  and 
she  fell  heavily  on  the  mossy  ground. 

A  back  now  came  out  by  the  some 
path,  and  cantered  lightly  across,  almost 
over  the  body  of  the  slam  doe.  Smith, 
firing  with  a  muzzle-loader,  had  not 
time  to  reload,  and  the  buck  escaped 
without  sniffing  powder.  Another  buck 
and  another  doe  passed  The  MacFadyen, 
who  again  blazed  away  without  doing 
any  damage.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dnre,  also,  the  beaten  related  that  two 
bocks  and  several  does  had  feirly  turned 
and  broken  through  their  lines ;  so  that 
fiua  section  of  the  forest  was  very  far 
from  being  a  blank. 

*  80  you're  killed  a  doe  ?*  said  Mao 
Ffldyen,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Smith. 
*  Wed,  sir,  ye  ken,  I  gied  ye  leeberty ; 
and  yet  Fm  thinking  that  in  your  place 
Iwooldoa'  hae  killed  the  oonnie  bit 
oaythur.' 

'Why,  sir,'  eaid  I,  *you  fired  at  it 
yoiuseu^  and  missed.' 
^  'Me?  Me?— I  fired  at  a  buckT  said 
The  MacFadyen,  with  an  angry  fece. 

'Perhaps  you  did,'  I  said,  *but  I 
thought  it  was  a  doe  you  missed,  after 
90tt  miued  me.' 

From  that  moment  I  resolved  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  tempt  me  to 
remain  within  gunshot  of  the  soap- 
hnler;  and  accordingly,  in  the  next 
(irive,  I  secured  for  Mr.  Smith  that  dan- 
gerous post  which  I  liad  hitherto  occu- 
pied. Towards  the  dose  of  the  drive, 
&nd  when  we  fancied  that  this  part  of 
the  forest  was  likely  to  prove  a  blank, 
two  bucks  simultaneously  made  their 
appearance.  On  tliis  occasion  we  were 
RtatioQod  among  tall  firs,  where  there  was 
^enr  little  underwood,  and  we  could  see 
hoth  of  the  roebuck  when  they  were  as 
yet  considerably  beyond  shot  Appa- 
rently, however,  they  had  been  greatly 
•taztied  by  the  beaten,  and  in  their 
>^ieW  to  escape  fhnn  the  horrible  din 
hehind  them,  took  no  prpcautions  to 


guard  against  any  danger  which  might 
fie  in  m>nt  We  could  just  catch  the 
twinkling  of  their  ruddy  hides  as  they 
passed  quickly  through  the  trees,  occa- 
sionally crossing  a  bar  of  thin,  cold  sun- 
light ;  and  so  fer  as  I  could  make  out, 
one  buck  was  coming  straight  towards 
me,  while  the  other  was  bMkring  down 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  who  stood  between  mo 
and  The  MacFadyen. 

The  latter  buck,  however,  seemed  to 
have  chansed  its  course,  as  I  after- 
wards heara  that  it  ran  straight  towards 
The  MacFadyen,  who  fired,  and  of 
course  missed.  My  attention  at  this 
moment  was  conoentreted  upon  the  first 
buck,  which  was  cantering  rapidly  and 
lightly  over  the  soft  moss,  in  a  direction 
which  promised  me  an  ei^y  shot  And 
BO  it  proved.  I  saw  that  he  must  pass 
behind  a  certain  dump  of  larehes ;  and 
as  he  again  came  within  sight,  I  fired. 
He  did  not  leap  forward,  as  most  killed 
deer  do ;  he  simply  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  and  lay  perfectly  motionless  on 
the  soft  swaiiL  I  turned  just  in  time  to 
see  the  other  buck,  which  The  Mao 
Fadyen  had  missed,  fall  to  the  gun 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  killed  him  very 
cleverly  when  he  was  running  at  full 
speed. 

*  Tou  wasB  in  good  luck  the  day,'  said 
Donald,  as  he  came  up.  'And  The 
MacFadyen,  has  he  not  got  something 
at  all,  at  aU?' 

'Donald,'  said  The  MacFadyen, 
making  his  appearance, 'youll  takthe 
buck  I  shot  over  to  Mr.  Golwirinock  o' 
Glen  Shelagh,  as  a  Xerdy-gift  But 
first,  ye  ken,  ye  maun  tak  the  horns 
and  hae  them  mounted.' 

'Where  is  the  buck  you  shot,  Mao 
Fadvenr  asked  Smith. 

*  There,*  he  said,  pointing  to  the  one 
lying  at  our  feet. 

*  I  shot  that  buck,'  aaid  Smith,  won- 
deringly. 

The  MacFadyen  replied,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile — 

'  1*11  no  deny,  ma  freen,  that  you  shot 
at  it ;  but  ye  ken  brawlys  that  it  was 
jist  going  to  drop  wi'  the  dose  I  gave  it 
down  there.  May-be  you  made  it  fa' 
a  bit  the  sooner ;  but  it  was  a  dead  buck 
when  you  fired  at  it' 

*  I  don't  believe  you  shot  within  hal  f 
a  mile  of  it'  said  Smith,  warmly,  for  be 
did  not  want  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
pair  of  horns.  *  1  saw  you  fire,  and  I 
know  you  could  not  have  struck  him.' 

*  Mr.  Smith,*  said  The  MacFadyen. 
hauglitily,  'you're  an  Englishman,  but 
you're  a  gentieman.  I  believe  ye  think 
ye  shot  the  buck ;  but  as  I'm  positeef 
1  killed  him  wi*  my  first  shot  1*11  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  o*  your  freen  here.* 
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•And  m  shftU  I,  willingly;  nld 
BmitlL 

There  wm  no  doubt  about  the  verdiei 

*  I  did  not  me  The  MaoFedyen  shoot ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  buck  ooming  to- 
varde  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  eridently 
quite  unhanned,  running  lightly  and 
well ;  and  when  Mr.  Smith  uiot,  he  at 
onoe  fell  dead.* 

MacFadyen  turned  awav,  muttering 
I  know  not  what  inooharent  UaBuhemiee. 

'Donald,*  he  oried,  'we'll  uioot  no 
more  the  day.  Oa'  in  the  beaters,  and 
have  the  roe  taken  down  to  the  pownies. 
We'll  be  able  to  gang  hame  on  foot.' 

And  on  foot,  aooordingly,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  MacFadyen  CMle,  where, 
having  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
ponies,  we  onoe.more  got  into  tlie  saddle 
and  returned  to  Ullapool,  MaoFadyen 
aooomnanying  us.  With  us,  also,  we 
carried  the  horns  of  the  bucks  that  had 
been  shot,  these  having  been  sawn  out 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  gillies. 

Our  'Nerdy'  mnner  that  day  was 
lively  enough ;  for  MacFadyen  dUd  not 
cease  to  hurl  his  ponderous  sarcasm  at 
the  two  sportsmen  who,  as  he  informed 
Mrs.  Smith,  had  stolen  from  him  the 
credit  of  having  brought  down  at  least 
two  of  the  bucks.  As  dinner  proceeded, 
Mr.  Smith's  excellent  Bcederer  seemed 
to  have  the  opposite  of  its  usual  effect 
on  the  temper  of  The  MaoFadven ;  and 
very  soon  his  vein  of  heavily  fimny 
satire  was  changed  into  one  of  morose 
aversion  and  inmgnation. 

'English  or  no  English,  I  like  &ir 
play,'  he  muttered.  '  I  wouldna  like  to 
gang  back  to  England  wi'  the  boms  o' 
a  buck  that  anither  man  had  killed. 
No ;  never !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Smith,  for  having  l»'oken  this  glass; 
but,  if  ye  please,  FU  jist  tek  a  drappie 
o  something  stronger  than  this  shaum- 
paigne.  It's  a  wishy-washy  drink,  fit 
only  for  Englishers  and  .poor  orayturs 
that  canna  snoot  a  roe  when  it  stares 
them  in  the  fiu3e.  No  offence  to  you, 
mem ;  none  in  the  least ;  if  ye  had  a  gun 
yersel,  ye  would  mak'  better  use  o't  than 
some  gomerils  I  ken.  Bhootin' !  I  ken 
folk  that  can  no  more  shoot  than  a  biled 
lobster  can  sing.' 

Mr.  Smith  knew  perfectly  how  to 
treat  his  friend  at  this  stage :  he  had 
conducted  the  operation  several  times 
with  success.  He  not  only  produced 
the  '  something  stronger,'  but  plied  The 
MaoFadyen  with  it,  until  tiie  latter  be- 
came f^ously  patriotic.  He  began  to 
sing— 

*  Oope  lent  a  letter  to  Danbar, 
Saying, "  CbarUe,  meat  me  gin  ye  daur. 
And  I'll  teach  ye  the  arta  o'  war, 
Bae  early  in  the  morning." ' 


At  a  given  signal,  two  of  Mr.  Smith's 
servants  entered,  quietly  took  hold  of 
The  MacFadyen  under  the  arm-pitai  and 
he,  accustomed  to  the  attention  and 
quite  complaisant,  allowed  himself  to  be 
hflJf-cairied  to  bed.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  room  he  had  grown  senti- 
mental; and  we  could  hear  him  com- 
plaining in  a  pathetic  manner  to  the 
servants  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  two 
bucks  that  he  had  shot  Then  there 
was  deep  silence. 

Mn.  Smith  now  brought  her  children 
into  the  drawing-room.  The  unhi^ipy 
youngsten  had  been  compelled,  owutg 
to  The  MacFadven's  ebullience,  to  leave 
the  dinner-table  before  they  had  at 
all  satisfied  their  natural  appetite  for 
sweets ;  and  so  their  mamma  resolved 
by  every  possiUe  indulgence  to  com- 
pensate for  the  privation. 

'  Charles,  dear,'  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, *I  hope  Mr.  MacFadyen  won't 
come  down  again  and  intarmpt  us.* 

•No  fear  of  that,'  said  Smith;  'did 
you  ever  hear  of  his  doing  it  before? 
Hell  get  up  about  three  o'doek  in  the 
morning,  wake  up  Oolin,  set  out  his 
pony,  and  be  off  for  MacFadyen  Oastle 
before  any  one  can  see  him.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  wish  he  would  stay  theie.* 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith  had  just 
prepared  a  large  dish  of  snapi&agcRi: 
and  as  she  set  fire  to  it,  her  husoend 
removed  the  lamps  to  the  passage  oat* 
side.  Of  course  the  children  screamed 
with  delight,  and  clustered  round  the 
table  like  so  many  plump  littie  demons 
with  ghostly  blue-and -white  &CQS.  Thev 
had  survived  the  effects  of  the  preoed- 
ing  Christmas,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
risk  the  results  of  further  indulgence. 

A  figure  appeared  at  the  door;  and 
as  we  all  turned,  the  pale  flames  of  the 
burning  brandy  lit  up  the  heavy  features 
of  The  MacFadyen. 

'I  must  go,'  he  said,  much  mors 
steadily  than  one  would  have  antici- 
pated. *I  can't  stay  in  the  hooseo'a 
man  that  has  stolen  twa  o*  my  buokB. 
Mr.  Smith,  tell  Colin  to  get  my  powny.' 

'With  pleasure,'  said  Mr.  Smith, 
hustling  his  guest  into  the  passage. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  Colin  and 
MacFadyen  were  mounted  and  on  their 
way  to  MaoFadyen  Castle.  We  were  left 
to  enjoy  our  New  Year's  Day  evening  in 
peace ;  and  the  interrupted  snajpdragon 
was  revived  and  prolonged  until  every 
child  in  the  house  had  received  his  or 
her  due  share  of  indigestion.  I  never 
saw  The  MacFadyen  again;  but  the 
horns  of  the  two- bucks  look  very  well, 
now  that  they  are  mounted  and  nailed 
up  in  my  library. 

W.  B. 
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|I7B  esteblishment  is  not  large ; 
Snasn,  the  oook;  Jane,  the 
hoogonuud;  Hooper,  the  groom; 
Tartar,  the  horse ;  Snap,  my  wife's 
Skye;  and  Nero,  my  half-bred  ter- 
rier, make  up  the  sam  of  those  for 
when  aotums  we  hold  onrselYes 
Iiabl& 

Ineed  not  deseribe  Susan.  When 
I  Day  she  nursed  my  wife,  is  at  once 
as  tynumical  as  if  she  were  her 
mother,  and  as  obedient  as  if  she 
were  her  slave,  I  have  sufficiently 
indicated  that  faithful  old  friend, 
who  requires,  to  keep  her  in  good- 
homoor,  at  least  forty-eight  hours' 
nottoe  if  one  person  is  expected  to 
dinoer,  especially  if  that  one  person 
is,  as  she  phrases  it, '  one  of  master's 
Gi^  genti ;'  and  is  of  opinion  that  all 
mtors  should  be  out  of  1^  house 
by  half-past  nine,  '  so  that  she  may 
get  her  supper  things  washed  and 
ber  kitchen  cleared  up,  ready  for 
bfttkfiist  in  the  morning.' 

Jane  is^-Jane.  I  do  not,  at  this 
moioent,  even  know  what  is  the 
ooloar  of  her  hair.  I  think  she  is 
tall,  bDt,  though  she  has  been  in  the 
boQse  these  six  months,  I  cannot, 
vithont  ringing  the  bell  to  call  her 
in,  give  any  further  description. 

She  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
make  no  impression  on  the  mind  at 
i^ ;  I  am  sure  that  in  the  street,  or 
St  a  friend's  house,  I  should  &il  to 
lecQgnize  her.  My  wife  says  she  has 
a  temper— it  is  possible,  but  I  have 
OBver  witnessed  its  exhibition. 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  pho- 
jOK^phers,  I  should  say  I  only  focus 
hc7i  I  never  take  her;  or  if  I  do,  I 
forget  to  develop  the  picture  on  my 
mental  plates,  and  it  fedes  imme- 
diately.  • 

Of  Tartar,  Snap,  and  Nero,  I  can 
only  say  I  believe  there  are  other 
dQga  and  horses  in  the  world  that 
^  ecnne  resemblance  to  them, 
though  my  wife  distinctly  affirms 
«at  Snap  is  unique  in  every  re- 
15? »  but  then,  as  I  never  argue 
^th  mv  wife,  I  admit  it  tiicitly  to 
«^  and  retain  my  own  opinion. 
T^^'  our  remaining  aid  and 
lanar  8  attendant,  is  in  no  way  re- 


markable; but  his  predecessor.  Gar 
ret,  was,  in  his  time,  the  most  re- 
markable person  in  the  establish- 
ment. Until  I  heard  his  story,  I 
thought  him  about  forty.  Let  me 
pause  and  narrate  here  now  Garret 
necame  my  groom,  and  how  I  heard 
his  story. 

When  Caroline  and  myself  first  set 
up  a  partnership  for  life,  under  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Charles  Clarkson  and 
husband,  we  decided  on  keeping  a 
one-horse  vehicle  of  the  hooded- 
phffiton  pattern,  in  which  I  might 
drive  to  town  and  back,  and  save  the 
omnibus  fare.  The  economy  of  this 
measure  was  sufficiently  evident,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fare,  at  sixpence  per 
inssage,  for  the  31 3  days  in  the  year 
on  which  I  went  to  business,  would 
amount  to  15J.  136.,  while  the  keep 
of  the  horse  and  man,  repairs  to 
dunse,  interest  of  first  cost,  &c, 
would  cost  only  about  130!.  per 
year,  which  was  a  clear  gain  of 
something  like  115J.  to  one  side 
or  the  other :  at  least  such  were  my 
wife*s  notions  on  the  subject.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  has 
experienced  a  change  in  her  opinions 
during  the  two  years  we  have  been 
a  firm ;  but  as  she  does  not  give  ex- 
pression to  her  new  opinion,  I  still 
keep  Tartar,  drive  cheaply  into 
town,  and,  on  my  wav,  reprove 
mildly  those  of  my  friends  who  are 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  diurnal 
omnibus-rides  to  the  City  and  back. 

The  existence  of  Tartar,  of  course, 
called  into  requisition  the  services  of 
oneof  that  most  peculiar  clsss  of  indi- 
viduals called  grooms.  I  had  during 
two  years,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
about  eleven  of  this  class  domesti- . 
cated  with  me  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  As  to  the  number  I  have 
seen,  in  answer  to  advertisements,  I 
should  like  to  say  five  hundred,  but 
I  know  it  cannot  be  true.    I  am  not 

Srepared  to  swear  it  is  over  three 
undred,  but,  in  short,  it  is  a  great 
many.  How  many  is  a  great  mai^^  ? 
I  decline  to  answer.  To  describe 
these  men  is  needless.  Let  any  ot 
my  readers  look  at  the  sketch  of  our 
lamented  friend,  John  Leech,  of '  Mr. 
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Briggs  is  in  want  of  a  young  man  to 
look  after  his  horse/  and  ho  will  gain 
my  experience  at  a  glance. 

For  some  reason  number  ten  had 
left,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  the  eleventh  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  my  last 
groom — Garret.  Number  eleven — 
I  forget  his  name — was  to  go,  but 
he  would  not  go  lonrevenged.  Ho 
drove  me  to  town  one  momiog,  as 
usual,  and  on  my  return,  per  omni- 
bus, in  the  afternoon,  I  found  my 
wife,  Susan,  and  Jane,  standing  on 
the  step,  with  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  the  female  face  assumes 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
desire  to  communicate  some  painful 
information  and  the  conviction  of 
the  inadequacy  of  languid  fully  to 
express  the  feelings. 

'  Oh !  Charles,  dear/  said  my  wife, 
'  John  has ' 

'  And  he's  tearing  up  and  down 
the  street  like  mad/  said  Susan. 

'  I  think  he's  took  the  gravy  spoon, 
sir/  said  Jane. 

I  was  aghast, — ^I  was  not  prepared, 
on  arriving  at  my  peaceful  dwelling, 
to  hear  such  revelations  as  these.  I 
pictured  to  myself  John  tearing  up 
and  down  the  street  like  mad, 
flourishing  the  gi'avy  spoon. 

By  dint  of  securing  the  silence  of 
two  out  of  the  three  talkers,  I 
learned  that  John,  before  taking  his 
departure,  had  left  the  stable  door 
and  the  front  gate  open,  and  that 
Tartar,  having  no  halter  on,  had 
quietly  walked  out  into  the  high  road, 
and  been  chevied  up  and  down  by 
the  boys  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  scarcely  understood  the 
nature  of  things  before  a  series  of 
yells  and  the  rattle  of  hoofs  told  me 
I  should  see  Tartar;  and  very 
pleased  indeed  I  was  to  see,  pass  the 
door,  a  band  of  young  ruffians  in  full 
chase  of  a  horse,  who,  with  stream- 
ing mane,  came  tearing  down  the 
rc^  in  a  condition  that  quite  justi- 
fied Susan's  statement.  Of  course  I 
ran  after  my  property,  and,  of 
course,  failed  to  come  near  it,  and 
was  forced  to  return  home,  not  a 
little  blown,  without  it.  I  feomforted 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
animal  must  stop  some  time,  and 
then  a  few  pounds  would  bring  him 
to  my  stable  again.  I  therefore 
partook  of  dinner,  amid  the  lamen- 


tations of  the  household,  including 
the  barkiog  and  whining  of  Snap, 
who,  seeing  my  wife  cry  for  *  poor 
dear  old  Tartar'  (I  had  had  him  just 
two  years,  but  then  he  met  ns  at  the 
station  when  we  came  home  from 
our  tour),  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
bark  and  howl  of  the  loudest  sympa- 
thy. I  had  finished  my  dinner,  and 
sat  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  Jano 
rushed  in. 

'  Oh,  sir !  here's  Tartar  come  back«' 

I  will  confess  I  was  not  displeased, 
though  I  affected  to  treat  his  arrival 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  went  down 
to  the  stable  and  there  I  found 
Tartar  fondling,  with  his  nose  at 
the  head  and  breast  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  men  it  had  been  my  lot  to 
meet—a  grey  head  and  thin  face, 
with  not  a  trace  of  whisker  or 
beard,  and  eyes  which  had  at  once 
the  cunning  of  a  fox's  and  the  sad- 
ness of  a  seal's. 

'  Good  evening,  sir !  I've  brought 
him  home,  you  see.' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  Where  did  you  find 
him?* 

'  In  the  road,  sir.  They  chevied 
him  till  he  was  spent,  and  fell  down, 
stunned  like ;  so  I  got  the  Bobby  to 
drive  off  the  boys,  while  I  sat  by  hiA 
head  a  bit,  and  when  he  came  to,  I 
says— " Tartar,  my  boy!"  and  ho 
pricked  up  his  ears  all  alive  again/ 

'  How  did  you  know  his  name  ?' 

'  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  thought  I 
know'd  him  when  I  see  him  with 
the  boys ;  but  it  was  getting  a  bit 
dark,  so  I  couldn't  be  sure;  but  as 
soon  as  I  touched  him  I  knew  it  was 
Tartar— he's  got  a  little  kernel,  like, 
at  the  back  of  his  off  ear,  and  there's 
an  old  mark  of  a  spur  on  the  near 
side.  I  know'd  him  at  once,  and  be 
knew  me,  too.  He's  got  a  funny 
trick  of  biting  the  leather  off  the 
shaft-end  on  the  right  side,  ain't  he, 
sir  ?  I  know  him.  He  was  one  of 
my  old  master's  stud,  sir,  he  was, 
and  a  very  useful  little  beast — ^he'U 
follow  me  anywheres/ 

'  Now/  I  thought, '  this  is  a  chance 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  this  man 
and  my  horse  are  old  friends,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  get  a  good  ser- 
vant for  the  horse's  sake.'  Besides,  I 
am  not  clever  at  littering  down,  or 
fond  of  it,  and  I  had  no  gzxMm  for 
the  night  I  pat  his  last  boast  to 
the  test 
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'"FoUow  you  anywhere/'  will  he? 
I  doabt  it* 

'Do  yer,  sir? — ^look  here,  then. 
Tartar,  my  boy/  said  he,  and  then 
stepping  iato  the  yard,  the  old  man 
was  Moved  by  the  horse  like  a  lap- 
dog. 

Other  things  being  snitable,  this 
was  the  man. 

I  took  him  into  the  kitchen,  for 
beer,  dice.,  and  then  had  him  sent  up. 

'Well,  my  man,  what  do  I  owe 
yon  for  your  trouble  ?* 

'  Nothing,  sir ;  nothing.  Tje  hod 
a  good  drop  of  good  beer.  Fmpaid, 
nnleas  maybe—* 

'Well,  go  on.' 

'  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  was  you 
suited?  Wages  ain't  so  much  a 
object  ^to  me,  sir,  as  a  comfortable 
place;  and  Tartar  and  me's  good 
fiends  already,  you  see.' 

'Can  you  have  a  character?' 

•  Not  exactly,  sir.' 

'Ah!  you've  been  in  trouble,  as 
they  say.' 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,  sir.  Never  was 
in  trouble  of  that  sort  since  I  got  a 
biding  for  stealing  some  of  Farmer 
Gamer's  apples.' 

'  Why  can't  you  get  a  character, 
then?  Tou  look  as  if  you'd  had  to 
do  with  horses  all  your  life.  You're 
lame,  too,  I  see.' 

'  Yes,  sir.  I've  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  horses,  and  I  can  ride 
vith  my  game  legs  as  well  as  hero 
and  there  a  one.  It  ain't  want  of 
experience;  but  you  see  you  want 
a  name  if  you  have  a  character,  and 
I  ain't  got  none  just  now.' 

'No  name  r 

'  No,  sir.' 

'How's  that?  When  did  you 
lose  it?  Men  don't  lose  their  names 
every  day.* 

'Tuesday  three  weeks,  sir,  I 
lostit' 

The  man  was  as  serious  as  the 
dog  that  was  looking  at  him,  and  as 
i^imple. 

•  You're  a  curious  fellow.  You've 
no  name  and  no  character?' 

'Well,  sir,  you  see  I  can't  help  it 
I  wag  druv  to  do  it,' 
'Do  what?' 

•  Die,  sir; 

'Die!    You're  mad!' 

'No,  sir;  I  died  last  Tuesday 
three  weeks;  and  that's  the  reason 
I  ain't  got  no  name  nor  character.' 


There  was  something  quite  new, 
not  to  say  startling,  about  a  man  of 
this  kind. 

'  And  so  you're  dead,  are  yon?' 

'  Yes,  I'm  dead— since  last  Tues- 
day three  weeks.' 

'  And  how  did  you  come  here?' 

'  Tramped  it,  most  part,  and  got  a 
lift  now  and  then.' 

'What  did  you  die  of?' 

'Apoplexy  in  the  head — quite 
sudden,  like,  at  the  last:  wam't 
time  for  a  doctor,  even.' 

'  And  how  did  you  feel?* 

'  Bather  dry— like  as  if  I'd  been 
up  two  or  three  nights.' 

'  You  were  buried  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,  in— but  I'd  best  not 
tell  about  that,  sir.' 

'  And  you've  nothing  to  tell 
about— about  the  other  world?' 

'  Lord,  sir,  I  never  went  there.  I 
meant  that  I'm  supposed  to  be  dead. 
I  thought  you  understood  thai' 

'Ah,  well!  my  man;  perhaps  I 
did.  But,  however,  ifs  getting 
lateish  now;  so  if  you  like  to  stop 
here  to-night,  and  look  after  Tartar, 
we-  can  talk  of  this  matter  to-mor- 
row. By-the-bye,  by  what  name  will 
you  like  me  to  call  you  ?' 

'  Don't  care,  sir,  at  all ;  it's  all  one 
tome.' 

'  Well,  good-night.  Youll  find  a 
bed  in  the  garret:  one  of  the  girls 
will  show  you  where.' 

I  need  scarcely  say  the  managing 
partner  was  duly  apprized  of  tho 
extraordinary  adventures  of  our 
new  groom,  and  reference  made  to 
that  authority  for  a  name. 

'  Where  is  he  now,  my  dear?' 

'  In  the  garret/  I  replied. 

« Call  him  "  Garret,"  then,'  said  the 
chief;  and  '  Garret '  he  became,  and 
so  remained  during  the  time  he  was 
with  us. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Days  of  festival  are  a  shade  heavy 
for  some  folks— folks,  for  instance, 
who  dine  at  three,  and  don't  dance. 
We  were  not  a  dancing  party  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding-day—a festival  which  followed 
two  days  after  the  settlement  of 
Garret  in  our  stable  and  attic;  con- 
sequently, after  dinner,  and  dessert, 
and  coffee,  we— some  six  or  eight 
persons— were  a  little  dull. 
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Mtiflic,  when  you  know  what 
every  one  will  sing  and  play,  and 
they  know  that  yon  know  it,  is  not 
very  enlivening  after  the  first  two 
honrs ;  and  we  were  too  many  for 
whist  and  too  old  for  a  round  game. 
We  were  getting  dull,  terribly  dull ; 
a  middle-aged  party  with  the  clouds 
of  indipTCvStion  darkening  the  mental 
sky.  What  was  to  be  done?  A 
brilliant  idea  struck  me.  I  spoke 
to  my  wife. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  like ;  but 
mind,  Charles,  that  he  wipes  his 
feet.* 

I  retired,  with  my  wife's  sanc- 
tion, to  carry  out  my  brilliant  idea. 
I  returned  with  the  man  so  recently 
named  Garret. 

*  My  dear  friends/ 1  began. 

*  Don't,  don't.  No  speeches.  It's 
not  dinner  now,  Glarkson.' 

'  I  was  only  going  to  say  that,  as 
we  seemed  rather  dull,  I've  per- 
suaded my  man  Garret  to  come  and 
tell  us  his  story.  .The  little  I've 
heard  makes  me  curious  to  hear 
more.  I'll  wait  till  it's  ended,  to  see 
if  you  think  it  afi  well  worth  hear- 
ing as  I  fancy  I  shall.* 

'Garret,  my  man,  let  me  offer 
you  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ask  you  to 
tell  us  your  story.' 

'  You  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,' 
began  Garret, '  I'm  not  given  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  I  don't  want  to 
get  anybody  into  trouble;  so  I 
mustn't  give  the  true  names  of 
people,  and  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
try  to  find  them  out.' 

'Certainly  not,'  said  I,  rashly 
taking  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  complete  silence  for  four 
married  ladies. 

'  Well,  then,  sir,  you  must  know 
that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
down  in  Berkshire  (it  wasn't  Berk- 
shire, you  know ;  but  call  it  so),  and 
was  groom  to  Sir  John ' 

'  Say  Jones,'  suggested  I. 

'Thank  you,  sir.  Now  his  wife 
bad  a  kind  of  lady's-maid,  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  some  ladies 
who  kept  school,  audi  when  they 
died  she  (that's  Lucy  as  was)  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  not  know- 
ing enough  to  be  a  governess,  and 
knowing  too  much,  abnoet,  to  be  a 
servant.  Well,  Lady  Jones,  she  took 
to  her,  and  when  they  came  home 
from  France  she  came  with  them. 


I  wa.s  not  a  bad-looking  fellow  then, 
sir,  and  could  back  anything  with 
four  legs,  and  so  I  somehow  fell  in 
with  Miss  Lucy,  as  she  was  called, 
and  after  two  years  we  was  mar- 
ried. She  was  too  good  for  me, 
people  said,  and  she'd  better  have 
had  our  head  gardener,  who  was 
more  of  a  school -man  than  I  was, 
only  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  aboat 
ten  years  older,  so  I  suppose  that 
told  in  my  favour.  We  were  very 
happy,  sir,  and  when  we  had  a  little 
girl,  I  don't  think  there  were  two 
happier  people  in  the  world.  Poor 
little  Sally  I  she  died ;  and  then  my 
wife  took  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  was  at  her  books  half  the  day. 
She  and  the  Squire's  wife  was  like 
two  sisters,  only  my  wife  never  went 
there  on  company  days.  You  see  it 
wouldn't  have  done,  my  being  only 
second  groom  there.  After  that  we 
had  two  more  children,  boys, too; 
and  they  died,  too.  It  nearly  broke 
our  hearts  to  see  them  lie  so  cold 
smd  still  in  the  little  blue  boxes; 
and  Lucy  and  I  used  to  stop  after 
church  to  look  at  their  graves  in 
the  old  churchyard,  and  put  flowers 
there.  After  that  we  had  another 
little  girl,  and,  thank  God,  she's 
alive  still.' 

The  speaker  was  here  interrupted 
by  a  fit  of  oonghing,  which  I  noticed 
affected  his  eyes  considerably  more 
than  his  throat.' 

'  She  was  a  beauty,  she  was; 
straight  as  a  dart  and  strong  as  a 
colt!  Just  when  she  was  one  year 
old,  Lady  Jones  had  a  little  girl ;  but 
she  wasn't  so  lucky  as  we  were ;  the 
child,  little  Miss  Sophy,  was  sickly 
and  peevish;  and  one  day,  as  if 
things  had  spited  the  poor  thing, 
the  nurse  let  it  fall  and  broke  its 
hip-joint,  BO  that  it  was  a  lamester 
for  life.  My  wife  didn't  dare  take 
our  Lucy  near  the  house  for  months 
afterwards,  for  Lady  Jones  couldn*t 
bear  the  sight  of  her.  They  got 
over  it  at  last;  but  the  little  girl 
was  a  cripple,  and  had  to  use 
a  crutch  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  a  stick,  and  was  as  peevish  and 
troublesome  as  a  child  could  be» 

'Well,  one  day  Lucy  took  our 
little  girl,  about  four  years  old 
then,  up  to  the  hall,  and  her  lady- 
ship saw  her,  and  took  her  into  the 
nursery,  and  put  the  two  children 
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,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break;  my  wife  told  me 
aiierwaids  about  it  **  Oh,  Lucy  I" 
she  eajB,  "  why  did  God  bo  diiNkp- 
point  me?  Bo  many  years  I  waited, 
and  now,  she's  lame  for  life,  and  so 
sickly,  I  fear  to  lose  her  erery  day ; 
whilst  yoniB  is  as  straight  and 
well ** 

"'We  lost  three  children,  my 
lady,"  said  my  wife,  "and  thafs 
more  dreadfiil  stilL" 

' "  True,  Lnoy,  so  it  is.  I  am  Tery 
wifiked;  bat  ifs  a  sore  trial." 

'The  two  children  had  been  play- 
ing together,  when  all  of  a  sadden 
little  Miss  Sophy  cried — 

'"Oh,  mamma  II  can  walk  with- 
OQt  my  stick  V  And  so  she  oonld, 
f<v  she  was  leaning  on  little  Looy's 
arm. 

'Oh,  lor,  sirl  it  all  came  ftom 
thatl  all  tiie  troable  we  had  came 
oat  of  that  day. 

'From  that  day  the  child  cried 
and  wailed  so  after  Lucy  and  her 
ann,  that  there  was  no  peace;  so 
at  last  mw  wife  and  I  went  to  live 
up  at  the  noose,  so  that  little  Lacy 
might  play  with  the  little  lady,  and 
after  that  my  little  girl  got  the  name 
of  Miss  Sophy's  cratch. 

'Miss  Sophy  soon  got  well  when 
Bhe  bad  some  one  to  play  with,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  minute  in  the 
day  that  they  were  not  together. 
Down  in  ^e  drawing-room,  amongst 
company,  it  was  just  the  same ;  tl^y 
were  like  sisters,  in  fact.  Lucy  was 
a  good  little  girl,  and  yery  strong, 
and  the  other  troublesome  and  weak, 
ap  our  fellow-seryants  liked  our 
little  one  for  saving  them  trouble. 

'Well,  things  went  on,  year  after 
year,  just  the  same,  till  my  own  old 
Lucy  died.' 

Symptoms  of  cough  here  returned. 
I  prescribed  a  glass  of  port,  drunk 
like  medicine.  Our  port  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  brandied,  but 
ita  effects  were  certainly  those  of 
the  very  strooigest  spirit  upon  M^. 
Garref  s  eyes,  and  made  them  water 
more  than  ever.  After  a  time  he 
resumed — 

'When  ahe  was  dead,  of  course  I 
went  out  of  the  house,  and,  being 
head-groom  then,  I  lived  down  at 
thj9  atablee,  and  after  that  they  were 
Btill  more  like  sisters.  Sophy  would 
eat  nothing,  diink  nothing,  see  no« 


thing,  do  nothing,  leam  nothing, 
imless  Lucy  was  her  companion. 

'  It  was  very  bad  for  Lucy,  because 
she  was  only  the  groom*s  daughter 
after  all,  and  yet  she  lived  like  the 
heiress ;  and,  worse  than  that,  she 
was  learning  of  the  same  governess 
and  the  same  masters.  Sir  John  and 
my  lady  tried  all  they  could,  but  it 
was  no  use ;  Miss  Sophy  had  been 
spoiled  all  her  life,  and  would  have 
her  own  way.  She  had  an  answer 
for  everything.  She  was  fourteen 
now,  and  as  bad  as  ever  in  her 
legs. 

'"Ifs  no  use  my  trying,  papa," 
she  would  say ;  "I  can't  leam  mv 
lessolu  when  I  have  to  do  them  aU 
by  my  self  r 

'"But,  my  dear,  think  of  poor 
LuQy ;  she's  only  a  groom's  daugnter, 
and  she's  receiving  the  education  of 
a  lady." 

' "  Why,  papa !  now  I  heard  you 
say  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  curate, 
when  he  asked  you  to  get  his  boy 
into  the  school,  'Toure'  right,  sir; 
a  first-rate  education  is  the  best  gift 
a  man  can  give  his  son,  be  his  sta- 
tion what  it  may.' " 

' "  That  was  his  son,  my  dear." 

' "  Oh  1  what's  sauce  tot  the  gan- 
der is  sauce  for  the  goose,  as  old 
nurse  would  say." 

' "  My  dear,  you  mustn't  say  vul- 
gar things." 

'"  Well,  then,  why  do  von  want 
to  make  Lucy  say  nothing  but 
vulgar  things,  which  she  would  do 
if  she  were  down  at  the  stables  ?*' 

'And  BO  MisB  Sophy,  having  a 
desperately  hard  mouth,  had  the 
beet  of  it. 

'  Now  and  then  there  used  to  be 
a  terrible  uproar  in  the  house.  Once 
it  was  when  it  was  time  fbr  Miss 
Sophy  to  leant  singing.  The  master 
said  he  was  only  en^iged  for  one 
pupil,  so  Miss  Sophy  said  to  him — 

'"  That  is,  you  were  to  teach  me 
for  an  hour  at  a  tima" 

'"Exactly  so." 

'"Well,  then,  teach  me  half  an 
hour,  and  Lucy  half  an  hour." 

'"I  cannot  do  that;  half  an  hour 
is  useless;  wasting  my  time,  and 
yours,  and  the  young  lady's." 

'So  Miss  Sophy  called  for  her 
stick.  Now  when  she  did  that,  every 
one  knew  there  was  mischief  brew- 
ing; for  at  other  times  Lui^was 
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her.    Down  she  went  to  Sir  John, 
and  says — 

* "  Papa,  I've  been  a  very  good  girl 
lately ;  haven't  I,  now  V" 

*  *'  A'ery  good  indeed,  my  dear." 

'  **  AVell  then,  papa,  I  want  you  to 
grant  nie  a  favour.*' 

' "  What  is  it  ?—a  new  collar  for 
Caliban  ?" 

'  Caliban  was  a  mastiff  I'd  given 
her  when  he  was  a  pup ;  he  was  big 
enough  to  eat  a  man  then. 

'  **  Xo,  papa ;  1  can  bay  that  with 
my  pocket-money." 

"•What  is  it  then?" 

'"Papa,  I  want  Lucy  to  learn 
singing ;  she's  got  such  a  beautiful 
voice ;  like  an  angel's,  papa.  Kow, 
you  will  ?" 

*  "  My  dear  Sophy,  it's  ridiculous 
of  you.  Why,  it  costs  me  a  guinea  the 
lesson  to  give  you  the  best  master  I 
can,  and  you  want  my  groom's 
daughter  to  put  me  to  the  same  ex- 
pense.   She  ought  to  know  better." 

*  •*  She !— she  doesn't  know  a  word 
of  what  I'm  asking  you:  not  a 
word." 

' "  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

' "  Then  you  won't  let  Lucy  learn, 
papa?" 

'"  No,  my  dear  ;  I  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice to  her  and  myself." 

' "  But  if  I  i)ay  the  master  out  of 
my  pocket-money  ?" 

* "  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot" 

'"Very  well,  papa."  And  she 
went  back  and  told  the  master  she 
would  not  learn  at  all.  At  last,  after 
waiting  a  month.  Sir  John  agreed  to 
it,  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  the  houFe. 

'  To  see  the  girls  together  you 
would  think  they  were  sisters,  only 
that  Sophy  had  all  the  jewellery,  for 
Lucy  wouldn't  wear  any,  only  the 
brooch  her  mother  gave  her.  I'm 
getting  long-winded,  I'm  afraid?' 
said  Garret. 

'Not  at  all;  go  on  my  friend, 
your  style  is  exceedingly  dramatic ; 
I  quite  see  Miss  Sophy  and  her 
friend  Lucy.    Go  on.' 

'  One  day  the  head  gardener  came 
to  my  room,  and  we  had  some  talk 
about  it    Says  he — 

' "  Joseph,  my  boy,  you  remember 
when  poor  Lucy  died  she  made  you 
and  me  promise  to  be  friends,  and 
look  after  her  child.  Now  I  think  she 


knew  that,  though  you  loved  the 
child,  your  head  was  not  so  long  as 
mine." 

* "  No  more  it  is,"  says  I ;  for  you 
see,  sir,  he  was  heiad  gardener,  and 
came  next  to  the  steward,  after  the 
butler,  and  was  learned  to  a  pitch  1 
never  could  be.  He  could  talk  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  curate,  about 
geography,  and  meat-an-physics,  I 
think  he  called  it,  which  of  couiso 
I  couldn't.    So  says  he — 

'  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  soiue- 
thing  about  what's  going  on  up  at 
the  house,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to, 
without  your  consent" 

• "  Alick,"  says  I,  *'  I  leave  it  to 
you.  I  don't  ^ow  whaf  s  for  the 
best;  only  I  know  that  when  she 
comes  down  here,  dressed  like  a 
lady  in  her  silks  and  satins,  I  don't 
feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  daughter, 
and  I  can't  think  but  something  bad 
must  come  of  it.  It's  a  breaking 
my  heart,"  says  I. 

'  Well,  he  knew  'twas  no  use  talk- 
ing to  master  or  my  lady;  so  he 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  one 
day  he  makes  up  a  nosegay— 
"bookey,"  he  called  it,  I  think;  it 
warn't  so  big  as  that,  though,— <U' 
regular  tip-top  flowers  out  of  the 
greenhouse — roses,  and  carmeI]io^, 
and  everything  elee, — and  right  in 
the  middle  he  puts  a  little  forget- 
me-not;  and  when  Miss  Soijhy 
comes  into  the  greenhouse  he  gives 
it  her.  She  looked  at  it,  and  then 
said  to  him — 

' "  Mr.  Malcolm,  look  here;  here's 
a  weed  in  here,"  and  she  pinched  off 
the  stalk  with  her  nail  and  threw  it 
away. 

' "  Do  you  know  why  I  put  it  in. 
Miss  Sophy  ?" 

' "  An  accident,  I  should  think ; 
it  doesn't  do  at  aU  with  these 
flowers." 

• "  No,  Miss ;  I  did  it  on  purpose." 

'"And  pray,  what  for?" 

'"To  teach  you  a  leeson,  Mitf 
Sophy." 

' "  Mr.  Malcolm !"  said  she. 

' "  Don't  be  angry,  Miss  Sophy.  K 
you'll  sit  down  here,  and  Miss  Lncy 
will  walk  down  the  garden  a  bit,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  mean."  So  she  sat 
down,  he  told  me,  with  her  eyes 
flashing,  for  she  had  temper,  bad 
Miss  Sophy,  and  then  he  told  her 
what  he  meant 
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"•Wm  Sophy*  bbjb  he,  Tre 
aerred  your  fiiUier  and  java  fftthar's 
Cither  gomg  cm  for  forty  years.  I 
nme  hue  a  lad,  and  I'm  now  get- 
tiDg  an  old  man,  and  we  nerer  had 
BO  mnch  as  a  word.  There  isn't  a 
better  man  than  Sir  J<^,  nor  a 
better  woman  than  yonr  mother  in 
the  world. 

'"  Bat  I  oan't  forget.  Miss  Sophy, 
that  there's  a  cruel  thing  being  done 
up  at  the  house  by  you.  You'to 
taken  and  put  a  little,  pretty  forget^ 
me-not  in  a  wrong  piaoe;  you've 
done  all  you  can,  but  if  s  a  forget- 
me-not  still,  in  one  sense,  and  to 
some  eyes. 

' "  Tou'ye  kept  my  Lucy,  for  she's 

my  Lucy  as  much  as  if  she  was  my 

own  dMighter,  out  of  her   proper 

sphere;  and  you've  taken  her  into 

yoorB,  and  taught  her  the  manners 

and  habits  of  a  lady;  and  what's  to 

beoome  of  her?    Your  father  and 

mother  will  die,  and  you,  please 

God,  get  married ;  and  then  what's 

to  beoome  of  Lucy,  with  her  beauty 

ud  her  refinement?    You've  done 

mroog,  Miss  Sophy,  and  if  s  not  too 

late  now  to  undo  it.  If  she*s  sent  to 

a  plain  school  for  a  few  years,  away 

ftom  here,  shell  get  broken  in  to 

hardahip,  and  not  feel  it  so  much 

when  you  must  leave  her  to  herself. 

She'll  be  only  fit  for  a  gentleman's 

wife  if  she  stops  here,  imd  that  she 

can't  be,  for  she's  only  the  daughter 

of  yonr  father's  groom.    And  some 

day,  when  you  and  she  are  together 

among  a  lot  of  people  of  your  rank, 

people  who  don't   see  beauty,  or 

mind,  or  anything  but  rank,  she'll 

be  taken  and  nipped,  just  as  you've 

nipped  that  little  flower  and  thrown 

it  away,  and  she'll  break  her  heart, 

and  all  through  you." 

'" I  see  it  all,  I  see  it,"  said  Miss 
Sophy.  "I  have  been  very  cruel, 
and  wicked,  and  selfish ;  I  will  try 
and  do  without  her;"  and  she  cried, 
Alick  said,  so  bitterly,  that  he  cried 
himsel£ 

*  Weil,  it  ended  in  their  sending 
Lucy,  then  alwut  fifteen,  away  to 
school,  to  rough  it,  and  train  for 
governess. 

'Bat  it  WHS  no  usa  Miss  Sophy 
began  to  be  off  her  feed  directly. 
^0  life,  no  energy ;  you  couldn't  get 
asodle  out  of  her.  They  wrote  to 
«ch  other  every  day,  and  oftener, 
vou  xm.— H 0.  LZXUI. 


and  yet  she  got  worse.  Th^y  sent 
for  doctors  from  London,  and  they 
did  no  good,  and  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  At  last  the  doctors 
plainly  said  that  it  was  all  on  the 
mind,  and  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  violent  self-constraint,  which 
h^  body  had  not  strength  enough 
to  bear.  And  one  day  she  told  her 
mother  all  about  how  she  knew  she 
was  doing  Lucy  harm,  and  had 
allowed  her  to  be  sent  away,  and 
struggled,  all  she  could,  to  do  with- 
out her,  but  it  was  breaking  her 
heart,  indeed  it  was.  She  could  not 
live  if  Lucy  was  not  with  her;  she 
never  moved  a  step  or  did  a  thing 
for  years  without  Lucy ;  and  now 
there  was  no  one,  only  Caliban,  and 
she  should  die  if  Lucy  did  not  come 
back.  Couldn't  papa,  who  was  rich, 
arrange  something  for  Lucy  ?  Mr. 
Malcolm  only  feaied  Lucy's  coming 
to  pain  and  want;  would  her  mamma 
try  and  help? 

'What  could  they  do?  They  sent 
for  Lucy,  and  settled  loo/.  a  year  on . 
her.    She  would  have  no  more,  and 
Malcolm  would  have  no  less. 

'After  Lucy  was  settled  at  the 
hall  again,  another  difficulty  arose. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Joliffe,  who  had 
property  close  to  Sir  John's.  He 
came  a  courting  Miss  Sophy,  and  he 
being  rather  a  good-looking  fellow, 
though  he  was  too  jowly,  to  my 
thin£ng,  to  show  good  blood,  she 
rather  took  to  him ;  but.  Lord  bless 
you,  sir,  his  was  quite  a  different 
game.  He  wanted  old  Sir  John's 
money;  he  never  oared  a  rap  for 
Miss  Sophy ;  it  was  the  money.  Of 
course  no  one  knew  this  till  after- 
wards. 

'  Well,  he*d  been  coming,  off  and 
on,  for  about  two  months,  when  one 
day  Lucy  had  gone  into  the  garden 
a  few  minutes  before  Miss  Sophy, 
and  she  met  this  Mr.  JoUffe  coming 
up  the  path,  so  she  tolls  him  that 
Miss  Sophy  is  coming  directly,  and 
she  turns  round  and  says  she'll  walk 
and  meet  her;  and  they  talk  a  bit, 
and  presently  he  begins  to  toil  her 
of  his  house  in  town,  and  operas,  and 
balls,  and  so  on,  and  at  last  he 
makes  her  a  Idnd  of  offer.  She 
hardly  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
was  hesitating  and  wondering,  when 
he  caught  her  round  the  waist  and 
tried  to  kiss  her,   and  said,  "I 
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knew  yon  would  come,  my  darling 
Lucy." 

*  She  pushed  him  away  and 
screamed,  and  just  then  Miss  Sophy 
came  in  sight. 

*  Lucy  ran  to  her  and  said, 
"Sophy,  dear!  Ho's  insulted  me 
horribly ;  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and  tried  to  kisa  me!  What 
have  1  done,  that  ho  should  dare  to 
do  tliis  r 

'  Miss  Sophy,  she  was  in  a  rage, 
and  when  he  came  up  she  said  to 
him — 

' "  Am  I  to  understand,  IVIr.  Joliffe, 
that  you  have  done  this  ?  that  you 
have  made  my  friend  an  offer,  and 
tried  to  "kiss  her  ?" 

'"I  certainly  tried  to  kiss  your 
coachman's  daughter,  miss ;  but  as 
for  offering  to  make  her  my  wife, 
that's  the  last  thing  I  should  think 
of." 

'  "My  dear  Sophy,  it's  false.  He 
said  distinctly  we  should  go  to  Pans 
when  I  left  here,  and  anywhere  else 
I  liked ;  and  then,  when  I  was  so 
confused,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think,  he  tried  to  kiss  me.'' 

'He  seemed  to  lower  his  head 
then,  and  get  into  a  passion. 

' "  Tut,  girl  I  Ck)uldn't  you  go  to 
Paris  with  me  without  being  my 
wife  ?" 

**'What?"  cried  Miss  Sophy. 
"You  said  this  to  my  Lucy — to 
my  sister!  If  my  father  wasn't 
an  old  man,  sir,  he  should  horse- 
whip you  for  this.  Go,  air;  you're 
a  coward  and  a  villain  1" 

'  He  began  to  storm,  and  talk 
about  a  "  paltry  affair,"  a  "  coach- 
man's daughter ;"  though  you  see, 
sir,  I  wasn't  coachman,  but  head 
groom,  then,  till  Miss  Sophy  sc^s  to 
him — 

' "  Mr.  Joliffe— you  base  coward ! 
If  you  don't  leave  the  garden  at 
once,  I'll  let  the  dog  drive  you  out, 
you '* 

'  He  wouldn't  go,  but  kept  coming 
nearer,  and  blurting  about  the 
letters  of  hers  he'd  got;  she  was 
in  his  power— and  so  on.  You  see 
he  was  a  regular  coward.  Then 
she  lost  patience,  and  told  CaUbaa 
he  was  to  go. 

'Jim  Mudkin,  he  was  helper  in 
the  garden,  had  heard  the  voices, 
and  looked  through  between  the 
lilac  bushes,  and  he  says  it  was  a 


queer  thing  to  see  Mr.  Joliffe  stand- 
ing there;  Miss  Sophy  leaning 
against  a  tree,  as  pale  as  death, 
panting  dreadfully ;  and  Lucy,  sit* 
ting  down  on  a  garden  seat,  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break;  but 
directly  Miss  Sophy  told  the  dog, 
Caliban  went  straight  up  to  him, 
growled,  and  sniffed  at  him. 

'"Make  him  go,  Caliban,"  says 
Lliss  Sophy ;  and  then  he  began  to 
show  his  teeth,  and  Mr.  Joliffe  lifted 
his  whip  to  strike  hina. 

'  Caliban  raised  himself  and  seized 
his  arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  and  as 
he  shifted  the  whip  to  the  other 
hand,  Jim  ran  and  called  out — 

' "  Don't  hit  him,  sir,  don't  hit  him, 
for  God's  sake :  he'll  be  the  death  ot 
you." 

'He  was  just  in  time,  for  Mr. 
Joliffe'  thought  better  of  it,  and 
walked  away  slowly,  with  the  dog 
following  close  and  growling  ter^ 
ribly. 

'  Jim  expected  every  minute  to  see 
him  down,  with  Caliban's  teeth  in 
his  throat.  Joliffe  got  out  of  the 
gate  safe  at  last,  and  Caliban  and 
Jim  came  back,  and  there  were  the 
two  girls  crying  dreadfully;  so  he 
nips  round  and  tells  Mr.  Malcolm 
all  about  it,  and  Alick  comes  up ; 
and  when  he  hears  that  Lucy  has 
been  insulted,  he's  for  running  ofi 
after  Mr.  Joliffe  and  horsewhipping 
him  himself;  but  Lucy  wouldn't 
let  him,  for  she'd  heard  him  speak 
about  the  letters,  you  see,  and 
didn't  know  how  much  there  might 
be  in  them. 

'  It  was  hushed  up ;  but  I  heard, 
through  the  butler,  that  Sir  John 
and  my  lady  both  said  it  was  very 
bad  for  Miss  Sophy  to  have  such  a 
pretty,  graceful  girl  always  beside 
her;  she'd  never  get  married  as  long 
as  Lucy  was  there.' 

'  And  what  became  of  Lucy  at 
last?'  said  I,  seeing  one  or  two 
decently-suppressed  yawns  among 
the  auditors. 

'  I  was  coming  to  that  sir.  You 
see,  things  went  on  till  my  girl  was 
about  twenty-two,  and  then  came 
my  great  misfortune. 

'  Master  had  got  a  nice  three-year 
old  training  down  in  Yorkshire,  and 
one  day  a  telegram  came  to  say 
there  was  some  game  up  about  the 
horse ;  he'd  gone  lame,  and  would 
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luiTe  to  be  strock  oat  of  the  lists. 
Now,  msster  was  very  heayy  on  that 
oolt;  he'd  got  a  power  of  money  on 
him ;  and  if  he  was  all  right  it  was 
safe  money,  for  there  wasn't  such 
another  oolt  on  any  card  in  the 
kingdom. 

'Master,  of  oonrae,  was  natorally 
anxious  about  this,  and  it  was  ar- 
laoged  that  I  shonld  go  down  an4 
look  to  it. 

'  It  was  a  longer  job  than  we  ex- 
pected; he'd  kicked  the  wall, 
barked  his  near  fetlock,  and  sprained 
the  leaders;  he  was  as  lame  as 
Miss  Sophy.  I  was  down  two 
numths  uore  the  first  race  he  ran 
in  came  off;  and,  thanks  to  my  nunn 
ing,  he  did  it  beautifully. 

'That  was  Blink  Benny's  year  at 
the  great  Chester  Handicap.  I  met 
master  afterwards  on  the  oour6e, 
and  he  shoTCs  a  fifty  into  my  hand. 

'"AUright,Joe,"sayshe.  "He'U 
take  anything  now;  you  can  get 
home  as  soon  as  you  IDce." 

*  When  I  got  home  I  found  there 
iras  a  Tisitor,  and,  singular  enough, 
he'd  come  the  very  day  I'd  left 
His  name  was  Captain  Bobertson, 
and  he  was  a  kind  of  cousin  of  the 
£unily,  and  was  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  had  been  there  all  his  life. 

'We  were  very  friendly,  and  often 
had  a  talk  together.  Well,  one 
day  he  came  in,  and  he  were  smok« 
ing  a  cigar  in  the  saddle-room,  and 
I  was  talking  about  my  daughter 
Lacy. 

'"Ahr  says  he.  "Where  is 
she,  Mr.  Harris  ?"  (I'll  call  myself 
Harris,  sir.)  "  Where  do  you  hide 
her?"  says  ha 

'"Hide  her,  sir;  I  don't  hide  her. 
Saie's  up  at  the  Hall." 

' "  Nonsense  1 1  know  every  one  up 
at  the  Hall,  and  there's  no  Lucy 
amcmgst  the  girls.  There's  Mary 
and  Sosan,  and  the  French  girl,  but 
no  Lncy,  Til  take  my  oath." 

' "  My  daoghter's  with  Miss  Sophy^ 
sir." 

' "  Then  she's  dreadfully  ugly,  and 
you  must  have  been  a  father  at 
fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  for  Miss 
Sophy's  maid's  for^,  if  she's  a  day." 

'"  Mifis  Sophy's  maid,  sir!  My 
daoghter's  M&  Sophy's  companion. 
Miss  Hanis,  they  call  her  T 

'"Ten  thousand  devils!  Man,  you 


lie!'  Miss  Harris  your  daughter! — 
My  Lucy  your  daughter!  You're 
raving— you're  drunk  I" 

*  Now  you  know,  sir,  this  kind  of 
treatment  isn't  pleasant;  so  I  was 
going  to  speak  up,  when  I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
and  laid  down  his  head  on  the 
cleaning  table,  groaning,  "Oh  my 
God!  Oh  my  God!  It  must  be 
so." 

'So  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do, 
and  got  my  brandy  flask,  and  put 
a  little  brandy  in  the  cup,  and  miide 
him  take  it 

' "  All  right,  Mr.  Harris,"  says  he, 
"  Pm  better  now ;  but  Fm  subject 
to  these  attacks.  You'll  excuse  what 
I  said  just  now." 

' "  Of  course,  sir,"  I  says.  "  lUneas 
is  an  excuse  for  anything ;  tain't  no 
use  lashing  a  horse  wiUi  the  sta£^ 
gers;  thafs  what  you  fialt  like,  I 
should  think." 

'  So  he  goes  to  the  house,  and  next 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  before  any- 
body was  up,  William  drives  him 
over  to  the  station  in  the  dog-cart 

'  When  Sir  John  comes  down,  ex- 
pecting to  see  his  cousin,  he  finds 
a  letter,  stating  that  unforeseen 
business  connected  with  his  com- 
mission takes  him  to  London,  and 
he  will  not  be  able  to  come  back 
for  some  time. 

'Now,  I  noticed  soon  after  this, 
that  Lticy  began  to  droop  a  bit, 
lost  flesh  and  gloss,  fell  in  about 
the  eyes,  and  so  on;  so  I  told  her 
she  must  have  the  doctor.  She 
wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  said  it 
would  soon  be  over ;  but  it  wasn't, 
for  she  got  paler  and  paler  every 
week. 

'I  was  rather  out  up  about  it,  and 
next  time  Miss  Sophv  came  down 
to  the  stables  I  asked  her  about  it; 
and  she  said,  "  I  know  all  about  it 
Mr.  Harris,  don't  you  say  a  word — 
she  will  be  all  right  presently." 

'  So  I  let  things  go. 

'Two  or  three  days  after  this 
Alick  came  down  and  asked  me  if 
I'd  any  old  papers,  or  letters,  or 
books  of  my  wife's  or  my  own.  I 
had  got  a  lot  of  both,  and  he  asked 
me  to  let  him  have  the  box ;  and  so, 
as  we  were  like  father  and  son,  or 
two  brothers  as  it  were,  I  handed 
them  over  to  Alick. 


(^Tobe  continiMd.) 
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NOW  that  Tom  Dunstan*s  cold, 
Our  shop  is  duller : 
Scarce  a  story  is  told ! 
And  our  chat  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  colour ! 
Though  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladdened  us  with  his  face- 
How,  warming  at  rich  men*s  sin. 
With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Thrust  out,  he  argued  the  case ! 
He  prophesied  folk  should  be  free. 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled — 

*  She's  coming,  she's  coming !'  said  he  ; 

*  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead  !* 

All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning. 
Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet, 
While  the  old  Jew  on  his  seat 

Sat  greasily  grinning ; 
And  there  Tom  said  his  say. 

And  prophesied  Tyranny's  death, 
And  the  tallow  burnt  all  day, 
And  we  stitch'd  and  stitch 'd  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath, 
Wearily,  wearily, 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. — 
But  ^  Patience,  she's  coming !'  said  he ; 
<  Courage,  boys  1  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 

And  at  night,  when  we  took  here 
The  pause  allowed  to  us, 

The  paper  came  with  the  beer. 

And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  clear. 
The  news  out  loud  to  us ; 

And  then,  in  his  witty  way. 
He  threw  the  jest  about — 
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The  cutting  things  he'd  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay ! 

How  he  turn'd  them  inside  out ! 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearken  to  what  he  said — 

*  She*s  comingy  she's  coming  1'  says  he ; 
'  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead  *' 

But  grim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer, 

Would  mutter, '  Master ! 
If  Freedom  means  to  appear, 
I  think  she  might  step  here 

A  ]iule  faster  !* 
Then  was  fine  to  see  Tom  flame, 

And  argue  and  prove  and  preach, 
Till  Jack  was  silent  for  shame. 
Or  a  fit  of  coughing  came 

O'  sudden  to  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
Ah !  Tom  had  the  eyes  to  see. 

When  Tyranny  should  be  sped ; 
'  She's  coming,  she's  coming !'  said  he ; 

*  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 

But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  hard  hours  shook  him  ; 
Hollower  grew  his  cheek, 
And  when  he  began  to  speak 

The  coughing  took  him. 
Ere  long  the  cheery  sound 

Of  his  chat  among  us  ceased, 
And  we  made  a  purse  all  round, 

That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least : 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see, 

Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick  bed, 
'  She's  coming,  in  spite  of  me ! 
Courage,  and  wait !'  cried  he, 

*  Freedom's  ahead !' 

A  little  before  he  died, 

To  see  his  passion ! 
'  Bring  me  a  paper !'  he  cried, 
And  then  to  study  it  tried 

In  his  old  sharp  fashion ; 
And  with  eyebalb  glittering 

His  look  on  me  he  bent, 
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And  said  that  sarage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament 

Then,  darkening,  smiling  on  me, 
*  What  matter  if  one  be  dead  ? 

She's  coming,  at  least !'  said  he ; 

*  Courage,  boy !  wait  and  sec ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 

Aye,  now  Tom  Dunstan's  cold, 

The  shop  feels  duller : 
Scarce  a  story  is  told ! 
Our  talk  has  lost  the  old 

Red^republican  colour. 
But  we  see  a  figure  gray. 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death, 
And  the  tallow  burns  all  day. 
And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away   ' 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath  ; 
Ay,  here  in  the  dark  sit  we, 
While  wearily,  wearily. 

We  hear  him  call  from  the  dead— 

*  She's  coming,  she's  coming  1'  says  he ; 
'  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom's  ahead !' 


How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Doth  thy  handmaid  linger  ? 
She  who  shall  right  the  wrong  I 
Make  the  oppressed  strong  ? — 

Sweet  morrow,  bring  her ! 
Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Lord,  ere  hope  be  fled — 

Bring  her  to  men  and  to  me  1 

O  slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knee — 

'  Freedom's  ahead !' 

Robert  Buchanan 
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POLICE  litorahiTe,  if  not  edifying, 
is  at  least  instraotive;  and 
eTBD  the  readable  jwrtian  of  it  is 
tolerably  yolnminonSy  not  to  men- 
tion the  eolleotions  of  documents 
and  reportB  which  require  sifting 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
Of  English  Police  Literature  we  say 
nothing  at  present;  the  curious 
inquirer  has  it  under  his  thumb; 
he  has  only  to  open  its  pages  and 
read.  French  books  and  booklets 
on  the  subject  are  numerous;  if 
ihe  reader  care  for  a  Ust,  he  can 
eaaOy  haye  it  There  is  also  much 
ta  be  learned  incidentally  from 
works  like  Bobert  Hondin's  amus- 
ing Tolumea.  The  publication  of 
some  of  these  writings  has  been  at- 
tended with  singular  circumstances. 
Thus,  after  Guiler^s  Memoirs  had 
been  out  seYeral  weeks,  it  was  seized 
and  converted  into  oontoaband  I  One 
would  say  that  it  might  as  well 
hare  been  let  idone ;  the  mischief— 
if  mischief  it  could  do— being  done 
already.  The  latest  (in  three  yo- 
Inmes,  without  author's  name)  is 
'Les  Myst^res  de  la  Police/  pub- 
lished by  M.  Lebigre-Duquesne,  a 
member  of  the  Trade,  who  gives  to 
the  world  nothing  but  what  is  most 
saleable  and  ]>opular  in  literature. 
It  stops  discreetly,  however,  at  '48, 
and  tells  us  nothing  whatever 
about  the  police  under  the  present 
niler  of  France. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance, 
however,  that  the  police  revelations 
give  us  pictures  of  the  persons  and 
practices  of  yesterday  rather  than 
of  to-day.  Setting  aside  the  grave 
eonaideration  that,  for  all  human 
lecQids  of  events,  to-day,  and  even 
to-morrow,  so  veiy  socm  becomes 
yesterday— disoloeures,  relating  to 
the  actual  hour,  might  inconve- 
nience their  authors  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  want  of  such  latest 
intelligence  is  likely  to  inconve- 
nienoe  us.  And  police  life  is  still 
pliee  life,  whether  dated  '67,  '48, 

30,  or  '16;  whether  under  the 
Seoond  Empire,  the  ephemeral 
Republic,  the  Orkans  Monarchy,  or 
the  Bestoration.     In    each  case. 


though' the  costumes  and  sceneiy 
may  be  renovated,  the  plot  of  the 
piece,  the  cast  of  parts,  the  by-play 
and  business  remain  the  same  — 
and  the  spectacle  is  equally  enter- 
taining to  us. 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  flicker^ 
ing  and  unsteady  resemblance  be- 
tween the  police  institutions  and 
practices  of  different  times  and 
countries  as  there  is  between  clouds, 
chameleons,  mirages,  or  anything  else 
that  is  incessantly  variable.  They 
are  alike  in  their  general  features 
and  functions,  alike  in  their  slip- 
periness  and  shiftiness  in  respect  to 
detail.  If  their  ways  and  doings 
could  be  counted  on,  described,  and 
predicated  beforehand,  they  would 
not  be  what  they  are,  and  might 
even  fail  to  effect  the  objects  for 
which  they  exist.  Take  a  firm 
wreath  of  smoke,  and  in  it  catch,  if 
you  can,  the  police  of  the  minute. 
All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  uncertain, 
crafty,  inventive,  and  subterranean 
in  its  ways. 

The  working  of  a  police  also  va- 
ries greatly,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  at  its 
head.  The  instrument  is  the  same, 
but  its  effects  are  immensely  mo- 
dified by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
handled.  Give  the  same  piece  of 
music,  say  one  of  Beethoven's  So- 
natas, to  half  a  dozen  first-rate 
pianists,  to  be  executed  on  the  very 
same  Broadwood  or  Erard,  and  it 
is,  not  probable,  but  absolutely  cer- 
ta^,  that  you  will  have  so  many 
different  interpretations.  In  the 
same  way,  in  police  concerted  pieces, 
the  taste  and  temperament  of  the 
principal  performer  will  manifest 
itself  throughout  the  whole.  Here, 
you  will  recognize  the  decided  touch 
of  Ganler ;  there,  the  theatrical  sur- 
prises of  Yidocq ;  you  know  by  the 
muffled  cantdhile  rdigioao  that  De- 
lavean  is  taking  his  turn;  while 
strains  of  dulcet,  almost  treacley 
sweetness,  tell  you  that  Pasquier 
has  the  keyboard  under  his  com- 
mand. 

But  whoever  he  be,  a  master  of 
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police  must  have  his  own  private 
Bet  of  tools ;  and,  if  he  l>o  a  clever 
workman,  he  will  quarrel  with  them 
as  little  as  popsible.  To  avoid 
which,  what  a  throat  he  must  have 
to  swallow  innumerable  repulsive 
morsels— and  what  a  stomach  to 
digest  them !  '  L'appetit  vient  en 
mangeant,'  they  say :  *  Appetite 
comes  in  the  course  of  eating.'  And 
so  police  chiefs  get  almost  to  like, 
or  at  least  to  excuse  the  persons 
they  employ.  At  any  rate,  they 
cannot  do  without  their  spies — the 
word  is,  perhaps,  too  crnde  and 
plain-spoken — without  their  '  secret 
agents;'  and  it  would  be  harsh  on 
our  part  to  refuse  to  admit  any 
hidden  virtues  which  they  can  con- 
trive to  discover  in  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Who  are  the  persons  who  consent 
to  act  as  secret  agents  of  a  police, 
and  what  are  the  motives  that  iu- 
duce  them  to  do  so?  M.  Gisquet, 
Pr6fet  de  Police  under  the  govern- 
ment of  July,  without  exactly  at- 
tempting in  his  Memoirs  to  raise 
secret  agents  to  the  level  of  respect- 
able people — the  public  has  formed 
too  decided  an  opinion  for  that — 
urges  that  the  persons  who  give 
information  are  not  all  equally  de- 
serving of  scorn  and  contempt.  On 
the  contrary,  the  motives  of  some 
may  be  not  only  avowable  but 
praiseworthy. 

Monsieur  P.,  although  opposed 
to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  sought  a 
private  interview  with  M.  Gisquet, 
in  order  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
republicans  intended  to  make  a  bar- 
ricade in  front  of  his  door,  and  that 
his  house  was  designated  as  a  point 
of  defence.  He  feared,  with  good 
reason,  that  such  a  plan  would  cause 
the  devastation  of  his  property,  and 
perhaps  the  massacre  of  his  family. 
'  If  the  insurgents,'  he  said,  '  turn 
my  house  into  a  battery,  the  soldiers 
sent  to  dislodge  them  will  not 
scruple  to  enter  by  force;  and,  in 
the  excitement  and  exasperation  of 
the  struggle,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  excesses  they  may  commit  nor 
what  misfortunes  I  may  have  to 
deplore.' 

Monsieur  P.'s  apprehensions  were 
not  imaginary;  the  police  agents 
found  his  indications  to  be  perfectly 


correct  They  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  plot,  the  principal  authors  of 
which  were  arrested. 

Can    that    gentleman    be   fairly 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  or- 
dinary informer?  or  does  he  deserve 
to  be  shunned  by  his  friends  because 
he  rendered  a  service  to  the  police  ? 
Again :   Two  young  men  hired  a 
couple  of  rooms  in  a  house  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  in  which 
there   were   a   number    of    other 
lodgers.    Some  of  the  latter  hap- 
pened to  find    out    that  the  new 
comers  brought  a  good  deal  of  gun- 
powder into  their  apartments,  and 
that   they   were   busily    employed 
during   the   whole  of   the    night. 
Alarmed  at  the  risk  of  explosion  to 
which  they  were  thus  exposed,  they 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  im- 
prudent strangers :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, refused  to  stir  imtil  the  time 
was  up  for  which  they  had  hired 
the  rooms.    Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  two  inmates  of  the  house  in 
question  communicated  their  fears 
to  the   Commissaire  of  Police  at- 
tached to  the  Quarter;    and  this 
denunciation  led  to  the  eeizure  of 
gunpowder,  projectiles,  and  seditious 
writings;  ana  to  the  arrest  of  several 
conspirators. 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability  had  already 
been  compromised  in  republican 
intrigues.  He  again  mixed  himself 
up  with  a  scheme  of  insurrection 
of  which  M.  Gisquet  had  an  imper- 
fect knowledge.  The  gentleman, 
finding  his  son  deaf  to  all  remon- 
strance, and  fearing  tho  conse- 
quences that  might  happen  io  hiui, 
and  which,  if  the  plot  broke  out, 
might  end  in  a  sentence  that  would 
disgrace  the  family,  went  to  the 
Prefet  de  Police  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  entreating  him  to  order  his 
son's  arrest.  M.  Gisquet  insisted 
on  knowing  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  so  strange  a  step. 
He  told  what  he  knew,  adaing  that 
his  object  was  to  withdraw  his  son 
from  all  possibility  of  complicity  in 
the  affair,  and  to  hinder  him  by  a 
preventive  confinement  from  taking 
any  part  in  carrying  out  the  plot. 

In  a  company  of  friends,  one  of 
whom  was  a  druggist's  apprentice, 
the  conversation  was  made  to  tun 
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on  the  extent  of  bis  cfaemical  ao- 
qniremeDts,  and  by  piquing  bis 
vuiity  they  contrived  to  draw  from 
him  %  receipt  for  the  making  of 
gunpowder.  Tbe  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  it  was  written,  and  to  which 
nobody  appeared  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance,  was  taken  and 
preserred  by  one  of  the  party. 

Several  months  afterwards  the 
incaations  apprentice  read  in  the 
newspapers  an  account  of  a  seizure 
made  by  the  police  of  an  illicit  ma- 
nafiustory  of  gunpowder  and  of  docu- 
ments compromising  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals.  Remember- 
ing the  formula  be  had  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  his  fears  being 
forther  ccmfirmed  by  ambiguous 
words  let  £^11  in  bis  presence,  be 
felt  no  doubt  that  his  receipt  bad 
been  made  use  of,  and  that  it  was 
amongst  the  number  of  tbe  papers 
seized.  He  expected  to  be  arrested 
as  an  accomplice,  to  be  turned  out 
of  his  situation,  and  to  have  all  his 
fatore  prospects  blighted.  To  avoid 
sQch  a  serious  misfortune,  and  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  be  went  and  ex- 
plained to  M.  Gisquet  how  the  case 
leslly  stood.  While  so  doing,  he 
Qnintentionally  gave  information 
vhich  led  to  the  discovery  of  anotfttr 
secret  powder-mill.  The  curious 
part  of  tbe  story  is  that  the  appre- 
hensiva  young  druggist  was  abso- 
lntdy  unconnected  with  the  first 
case,  of  which  he  bad  been  so 
anzions  to  wash  his  bands,  and  that 
in  so  doing  he  revealed  the  exist- 
eooe  of  a  much  more  important 
establishment  which  really  hiul  been 
fiet  to  work  by  means  of  bis  unin- 
tentional assistance. 

There  is  quite  a  different  class  of 
informers  who  are  utterly  unoon- 
wiona  of  what  they  are  doing.  A 
chief  of  police  must  talra  advantage 
of  ewery  possible  mode  of  tracking 
the  enemies  of  order.  Often  in 
Bociety  a  chance  conversation,  a 
remark  made  by  a  person  who  is 
tmaware  of  the  full  importance  of 
what  he  is  saying,  will  famish  a 
valuable  cine.  In  this  way  many  a 
man  and  woman  have  served  the 
police  without  knowing  it  What- 
ever people's  position  may  be,  or 
however  reserved  their  usual  con- 
diict^  they  often  will  let  drop  a  word 


betraying  the  existence  of  some 
underhand  proceeding.  Perfectly 
unconscious  indiscretions,  heedless 
talk  which,  as  the  saying  is,  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  will 
often  prove  fruitful  to  a  sharp- 
witted  listener. 

What,  for  instance,  is  more  com- 
mon at  a  crowded  party,  amidst  the 
torrents  of  words  exchanged  by  dif- 
ferent groups,  than  to  hear  a  score 
of  flying  remarks  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing? 'The  fat  German  is  sure 
to  be  fortunate  at  the  Bourse.  His 
luck  is  really  quite  absurd.  Ton 
know  tbe  last  riot  caused  a  Cull  of 
two  francs.  He  had  sold  out  largely 
in  the  Hentes,  and  that  same  day  be 
nuide  a  profit  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  francs !' 

'  The  young  men  are  dressing  now 
in  worse  and  worse  taste  every  day. 
Last  night  I  saw  Saint-Mesmin  at 
my  sister-in-law's,  and  (would  you 
believe  it?)  be  wore  a  flame -coloured 
waistcoat  edged  with  three  green 
stripes.  Whatever  could  put  such 
a  mixture  of  colours  into  bis  bead  ? 
I  suppose  they  are  trying  to  make 
it  the  fashion,  for  there  are  several 
dandies  here  with  the  very  same 
waistcoats.  I  never  saw  anything 
half  so  ridiculous.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  dear 
D'Avricourt  I  have  no  patience 
with  him.  He  grows  more  and 
more  unsociable.  I  went  to  take 
him  out  for  a  drive  this  morning, 
and  I  found  bim  up  to  bis  neck  in 
figures.  He  was  puzzling  his  brains 
over  a  foolscap  sheet  of  paper  all 
covered  with  numbers,  and  scrib- 
bling away  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
could  hardly  get  him  to  answer  me. 
Family  accounts  he  said  they  were, 
which  required  to  be  settled  without 
delay ;  and  to  judge  from  tbe  look 
of  them  there  has  been  no  settlement 
since  tbe  days  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather. He  said  he  couldn't 
stir  till  after  poet-time,  so  I  left  him 
to  continue  his  calculations.' 

'  You  say  I  look  pale,  and  well  I 
may,  to  have  my  rest  broken  regu- 
larly three  times  a  week;  but  as 
you  have  some  influence  with  the 
owner  of  the  house,  perhaps  you 
will  help  me  to  get  rid  of  my  noisy 
neighbours.  What  they  do  I  can- 
not tell,  nor  why  they  don't  do  it  in 
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the  daytime.  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  dintarbance  they  make  is  insuf- 
ferable, and  I  cannot  put  up  with 
it  any  longer.' 

Fragments  of  drawing-room  chat 
like  these  appear  to  have  little  con- 
nection with  politics,  and  unlikely 
to  give  information  to  the  police. 
A  German  who  makes  money  at  the 
Bourse,  an  eccentric  waistcoat,  a 
gentleman  addicted  to  calculations, 
a  lady  complaining  of  broken  slum* 
bers,  are  not  at  first  sight  pro- 
mising or  suggestive  topics  on  which 
to  found  any  important  discorery. 

Nevertheless,  these  very  instances 
did  furnish  valuable  information. 
The  speculator  at  the  Bourse  was 
known  to  receive  the  visits  of  seve- 
ral disturbers  of  the  public  x)eaoe. 
AVhat  interest  could  he  have  in 
their  intrigues  ?  The  casual  remark 
cited  above  afforded  a  clue.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  moral  certainty  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  street 
disturbances,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  affecting  the  public  funds  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  fluctuation. 
He  was  consequently  requested  to 
select  some  other  country  as  the 
theatre  of  his  financial  operations. 
The  green-bordered  waistcoats  were 
a  rallying  sign,  which  disclosed  the 
names  of  several  new  members  of  a 
secret  society.  The  deep  calculator 
was  a  foreign  spy,  and  the  family 
accounts  were  Lus  correspondence 
in  cipher  with  the  persons  who 
employed  him.  In  consequence  of 
his  friend's  complaints  of  his  unso- 
cial habits,  suspicion  was  converted 
into  certainty,  and  the  profound 
arithmetician  was  ordered  to  quit. 
The  sleepless  lady  was  requested  to 
repeat  her  complaint.  Any  further 
disturbance  of  her  rest  was  pre- 
vented by  prohibiting  certain  ene* 
mies  of  the  government  to  meet — 
a  section  of  the  Society  for  Advanc- 
ing the  Bights  of  Man. 

But  however  frequent  may  be  the 
cases  in  which  chance,  or  accident 
turned  to  good  account,  may  fur- 
nish the  authorities  with  useful 
hints,  it  is  indispensable,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  that  a  ix>lioe 
have  secret  agents  for  auxiliaries. 

'But  secret  agents,'  the  reader 
may  ask, '  what  sort  of  personages 
are  they?' 


The  definition  is  not  easy,  the  «1(  - 
Bcription  cannot  be  very  precise. 
We  may  say  that  a  secret  agent  is  a 
person  who,  by  social  position  or 
private  relations,  is  more  or  less 
able  to  know  and  conununicate  to 
the  police  things  which  the  police 
requires  to  know.  The  reasons 
which  may  indace  a  person  to  un- 
dertake so  sad  a  task  are  both 
diverse  and  numerous.  The  first 
and  most  usual  is  want  of  money. 
The  number  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes  who  are  redaced  by  distress 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  police 
is  doubtless  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Some  of  them  may 
be  in  such  a  position  as  to  render 
the  odious  step  they  take  almost 
excusable  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who 
are  willing  to  judge  with  charitable 
forbearance. 

Suppose  a  father  of  a  ilEimily, 
without  employment,  without  re- 
sources. His  children  are  dying  of 
starvation,  his  wife  is  stricken  down 
by  illness,  his  clothing  and  furni- 
ture are  already  gone.  If,  under 
these  circuuLstances,  he  by  chance 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  &ct  of 
importance  to  public  order  or  pri- 
vate interests — if  the  idea  strikes 
him  to  communicate  it  to  Uie  police 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  recom- 
pense which  will  save  his  wretched 
family— there  may  be  found  in  his 
conduct  urgent  considerations  of 
humanity  which  will  at  least  exte- 
nuate the  proceeding.  Would  he 
have  done  better  to  go  and  rob?  or 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  and  his 
family's  existence?  We  may  shrink 
from  answering  such  searching 
questions;  but  we  can  at  least  un- 
derstand, if  we  do  not  excuse,  the 
conduct  of  an  informer  pla^  in 
such  conditions.  The  first  step  will 
then  have  been  mada  We  can 
comprehend  that  after  a  first,  a 
second,  or  a  third  payment  has  been 
exhausted,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
farther  supplies,  or  gratitude  for 
favours  received,  would  draw  forth 
a  continuance  of  information,  and 
the  career  of  a  secret  agent  woald 
be  fairly  entered  upon. 

Many  others,  without  being  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution,  tuni  agents 
for  want  of  employment  and  through 
incapacity  to  exercise  some  trade  or 
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profesBidEL  Others  enter  into  the 
serrjoe  of  the  ]>olice  as  a  means  of 
aoqniring  a  modest  comjpetenoe; 
oibBiB,  more  blameable  m  every 
my,  men  of  violent  passions,  over- 
whelmed with  debtj  incorrigible 
gamblers,  with  neither  credit  nor 
character  to  lose,  supply  the  Pr6- 
ftetnie  de  Police  with  nnmerons 
recmitB ;  whilst  others  again,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  d^ths,  vile  and  abject 
ioBtroments  oT  immorality,  consider 
it  ahnost  an  hononr,  as  well  as  a 
pecmiiary  advantage,  to  be  inscribed 
OQ  the  lists  of  secret  agents. 

Moreover,  many  men  whose  poli-> 
tical  opinions  had  indnced  tiiem  to 
ioin  the  intrigues  of  Actions,  disen- 
chanted l^  closer  acquaintance  and 
practical  experience;  enraged  by 
the  had  fiuth,  the  revolting  language, 
and  the  muiderous  projects  of  their 
accomplices;  indignant  at  the  dis- 
honest acts  of  which  they  have  be^i 
made  the  victims,  have  found  at 
once  a  profitable  qoeculation  and  a 
means  of  revenge  by  making  con- 
fidfflitial  oonoununications.  From 
this  class  of  men  are  often  drawn 
agents  who  render  the  greatest  ser- 
Tioes. 

Otff  account  of  secret  agents 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  omitted 
to  mention  a  few  individuals  who 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  supposed  necessary  to 
have  a  staff  of  '  observers '  in  ev^ 
class  of  the  population,  not  only  in 
haunts  of  known  malefactors,  but 
in  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  rank 
and  &8hion.  These  last  auxiliaries 
constitute  the  aristocracy  of  agents 
of  police.  They  are  obtained  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  often  in- 
sist on  their  information  being  paid 
at  a  higher  rate  than  it  is  really 
worth.  But  what  rare  qualities  and 
conditions  have  to  be  united  for  the 
folfilment  of  this  thorny  mission  I 
What  skill  and  tact  are  required  to 
avoid  suspicion !  And  suspicion,  in 
snch  drcfes,  soon  entails  discovery; 
while  discovery  immediately  in- 
volves irremediable  fiulure,  disgrace, 
and  ruin.  The  privileged  H)  per- 
sons whose  talente,  tastes,  ana  social 
pOBxtkm,  render  them  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  this  part,  are — 
we  are  told,  and  are  not  sorry  to 
believe— ventable  exceptions,  quite 


out  of  the  common  way.  It  is 
curious  that  with  a  little  less  talent 
and  a  slight  modiflcation  of  their 
tastes,  they  might  distinguish  them- 
selves as  honest  men ;  but  pleasant 
it  must  be  to  acquire  the  certainty 
that  your  delightful  fHend,  the  pet 
of  drawing-rooms,  the  glass  of 
&shion— or  your  near  connection, 
your  brother-in-law  or  your  sister- 
m-law,  nay,  e^pn  the  wifo  of  your 
bosom— belong  to  the  aristocracy  of 
secret  agents! 

A  remarkable  but  also  a  rare 
variety  of  the  species,  is  the  man 
who  turns  police-agent  out  of  patri- 
otism. It  IS  a  romantic  way  of  ma- 
nifesting devotion  to  their  country, 
by  those  who  find  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  too  dull  and  common- 
place to  satisfy  their  aspirations. 
We  may  also  suspect  that,  for  want 
of  a  better,  it  may  be  one  way  of 
gratifying  their  morbid  vanity. 
There  are  persons  who,  if  they 
cannot  achieve  celebrity,  must  at- 
tain notoriety  or  acquire  import- 
ance. 

One  of  M.  Gisquef  s  very  best 
agento  was  an  individual  belonging 
to  this  singular  class.  A  series  of 
quite  ordinary  events  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  secret  corre- 
spondence between  the  Legitimists 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  This 
man,  unable  to  extricate  himself 
without  danger  from  the  position 
which  he  occupied,  and  unwilling 
to  co-operate  m  the  success  of  a 
political  party  to  which  he  was 
opposed  m  principle,  requested  an 
audience  of  the  Prefetde  Police,  ex- 
plained the  peculiar  circumsteuces 
of  his  situation,  and  enlarged  on 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it 

The  Pr^fet,  expecting  that  his 
would-be  informant  would  stipulate 
for  exorbitant  remuneration,  was 
utterly  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
proposed  service  was  to  be  gratui- 
tous, for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
country  from  civil  war.  Ooopea^B 
famous  romance,  'The  Spy,'  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  his 
mind ;  he  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion of  ite  hero,  and  wanted  to 
play,  in  France,  the  part  which  the 
novelist  had  assigned  to  Harvey 
Biroh  during  the  American  war. 
His  only  condition  was  that  no  ri- 
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gorons  moasures  should  be  taken  in 
respect  to  several  jKjrsons  who  had 
treated  hi  in  kindly,  and  whom  he 
meiitioDed. 

Harvey  Birch's  conduct  (he  signed 
his  reports  with  that  name)  was 
throughout  straightforward  and  con- 
sist^jnt.  For  the  information  which 
he  supplied,  ho  might  have  fairly 
demanded  a  liberal  recompense; 
and  when  that  special  case  was 
ended,  ho  merely  asked  for  a  trifling 
place  which  barely  furnished  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  another  set  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  observers  without 
knowing  it  They  are  for  the  most 
part  idle  people  with  no  great  store 
of  worldly  wealth.  They  are  ordi- 
narily gi'eat  talkers,  busy  bodies  who 
will  take  no  repulse,  Paul  Prys  who 
insist  on  making  everj'body's  ac- 
quaintance. ^Vant  of  discretion  is 
their  innate  quality ;  all  they  have 
seen  or  heard  they  cannot  J  help 
telling;  and  police  spies  seek  their 
intimacy,  for  the  sake  of  catching 
the  gossip  that  flows  from  them  as 
water  through  a  sieve.  These  gen- 
try are  eminently  useful  when  it  is 
wanted  to  know  what  passes  in  the 
family  ciicle  of  any  given  house. 

The  police  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cupy the  undignified  position  of  the 
]3iter  Bit  They  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  tricks  of  swindlers, 
who  have  every  chance  not  only  of 
success  but  of  impunity.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  offers  of  im- 
portant information  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  price ;  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  taken  against 
the  sellers  of  false  information,  for 
fear  of  m»ikingtho  public  acquainted 
with  matters  which  are  considered 
to  be  best  kept  quiet 

'  *Tis  true,  *tis  pity ;  and  pity  'tis 
'tis  true ;'  but  ladies  figure  conspi- 
cuously, though  not  exclusively, 
amongst  the  cheats  who  plunder  the 
ix>lice  of  secret  service  money. 

A  certain  Baronno,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elder  royal  branch,  pro- 
fessed always  and  everywhere  her 
complete  devotion  to  the  new  Or- 
leans dynasty.  She  regularly  sent 
in  to  the  Pr^fot  of  Police  reports 
which,  although  remarkable  for 
their  grace  of  style,  had  little  sub- 


stance to  recommend  them.  For 
those,  notwithstanding  their  empti- 
ness, she  received  a  moderate 
cheque  from  time  to  tima  At  last, 
in  consequence  of  the  insignificance 
of  her  notes,  she  was  informed  there 
was  no  further  need  of  her  services. 
But  this  Baronne  bold  held  on 
tight,  and  refused  to  relinquish  the 
advantages  belonging  to  the  hoDOur- 
able  part  she  had  been  playing. 
Besides  frequent  and  tronbletiome 
visits,  she  overwhelmed  the  Prefec- 
ture with  gossip  taken  from  the 
newspapers  or  with  stories  of  her 
own  invention;  for  all  which  she 
duly  claimed  her  reward.  When 
M.  Gisquet's  patience  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, she  contrived  a  new  mode 
of  returning  to  the  charge. 

Towards,  the  close  of  October, 
1832,  when  the  government  knew 
that  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nantes,  our  Baronne  posi- 
tively affirmed,  both  verbally  and 
in  writing,  that  she  knew  the  exact 
spot  of  Madame's  retreat,  but  tliat 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
betray  the  secret  without  the  pro- 
mise of  a  handsome  remuneration 
and  the  small  sum  of  a  thousand 
francs  on  account. 

Although  little  confidence  was 
placed  in  her  veracity,  her  state- 
ments nevertheless  were  made  with 
such  assurance,  the  names  of  certain 
Legitimists  from  whom  she  professed 
to  have  learnt  the  Duchesse's  move- 
ments were  so  adroitly  chosen,  and 
her  former  connections  furnished 
her  with  so  many  means  of  obtain- 
ing information,  that  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  let  slip  a  chance  of 
rendering  the  government  an  im- 
portant service.  The  sum  required 
was  therefore  handed  to  her,  and 
the  following  day  she  announced 
that  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was 
concealed  in  a  chateau  near  Arpa- 
jon,  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Bertin.  Now  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  mother  of  Henry  Y. 
was  hidden,  either  in  Nantes  itself, 
or  within  a  very  few  leogues  of  that 
city.  The  bit  of  news  communicated 
by  the  Baronne  was,  consequently, 
simply  a  lie,  fabricated  for  the  piu" 
pose  of  swindling  her  employers. 

A   score   of ,  Legitimist   agents 
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^ed  off  the  flame  iriek  before  the 
Xhxohene  was  actually  arrested. 

After  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
iired  at  oa  the  19th  of  NoYember, 
183a,  an  ex-agent,  who  had  been 
discharged  becanee  his  reports  were 
M  of  fidsehoods,  composed  and 
aent  in  the  following  letter  :— 

'Eor  the  last  three  months  1 
hiTB  discontinued  writing  to  you; 
yon  did  not  appreciate  my  yalue. 
Want  of  confidence  has  made  you 
despifle'my  warnings,  and  you  have 
not  treated  me  in  the  way  you 
oaght  to  treat  a  man  who  has  better 
opportunities  than  anybody  else  of 
helping  you. 

'  In  spite  of  my  just  dissatisfac- 
tion, I  am  still  in  a  position  to  en- 
lighten yon.  The  whole  of  your 
polioe  are  in  search  of  the  wretch 
vho  this  momiug  dared  to  fire  at 
the  king.  Ton  will  not  find  him.  I, 
however,  am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  him.  I  spent  part  of  yesterday 
in  his  company ;  I  can  tell  you  who 
he  is,  where  he  is,  and  give  every 
proof  of  his  criminality.  But  the 
imfiur  way  in  which  I  have  been 
dealt  with  makes  me  distrustful  in 
my  turn.  I  have  no  intention  of 
wilting  in  Tain  for  a  zeoompense 
which  I  well  deserve. 

'  On  your  remitting,  for  me,  fifteen 
hundred  francs  to  the  bearer,  I 
am  willing  to  tell  what  I  know; 
otherwise  you  will  remain  in  igno* 
nuue. 

(Signed)         'P .' 

This  letter  was  immediately  com- 
munieated  to  M.  Thiers,  then  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior.     With  his 

■Miction,  the  Sieur  P was  intro- 

duoed  into  the  Pr^fet's  private  room, 
ud  at  the  same  time  into  M.  Thiers' 
preaenca  They  questioned  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  who  repeated  his  statement 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  but 
fthflolntely  refused  to  give  any  ex- 
plMiati<m  bdbre  receiving  the  fifteen 
hundred  francs.  That  sum  was 
handed  to  him ;  he  then  declared 
that  the  two  pistols  found  on  the 
Pont  Boyale  after  the  attempted 
ttsuamation,  which  had  been  shown 
to  him,  belonged  to  a  Sieur  Lam- 
hert,  who  had  lent  them  to  a  Sieur 


Oiroux,  who  had  employed  them  for 
the  widced  purpose  m  question.  He 
mentioned  five  or  six  of  Lamberf  a 
and  Giroux's  accoitaplioes,  declared 
that  they  had  tried  the  pistols  to- 
gether; that  Giroux  had  for  some 
time  been  practising  at  a  pasteboard 
target  on  which  a  full-sized  portrait 
of  the  king  was  drawn.  He  named 
the  place,  the  day,  and  the  hour ; 
nothing  in  his  revelation  was  want- 
ing—except half  a  grain  of  truth. 

The  Sieur  P 's  tale  was  a  piece 

of  imposture  from  beginning  to  end. 

For  some  time  before  Fieschi's 
'  infernal  machine '  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  all  honest  men,  it  was 
vaguely  known  that  evil  deeds  were 
hatching  in  Paris ;  what  they  were, 
could  only  be  still  more  yaguely 
guessed.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
review,  at  which  it  was  expected  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  assassi- 
nate King  Louis  Philippe.  The  day 
before  the  review,  another  scoundrel, 
as  crafty  and  impudent  as  the  above- 
named  P ,  sent  in  a  written 

report,  stating  the  existence  of  a  plot 
to  take  the  king's  life;  that  eight 
republicans  had  met  at  his  house  to 
decide  on  the  mode  of  putting  it 
into  execution ;  that  the  cnme  would 
be  in£Etllibly  perpetrated  during  the 
course  of  the  review;  and  that  he 
offered  to  ensure  the  arrest  of  the 
guilty  puties  beforehand,  if  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  were  immediately 
paid  down. 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  jwlice 
to  neglect  any  means  of  protecting 
the  kmg?  What  loyal  subject  would 
dare  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  such  a  proposition  ?  If  by 
chance  the  informer  told  the  truth, 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  Pr^fet  de 
Police's  incredulity,  the  threatened 
crime  were  consummated,  to  what 
terrible  reproach  he  would  be  de- 
servedly liable  I  The  rascally  spy 
was  aware  of  all  that,  and  calculated 
that  the  police  authorities  absolutely 
could  not  avoid  taking  precautions 
which  would  compel  them  to  submit 
to  his  conditions.  M.  Thiers  was 
still  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and 
thinking  it  a  hundred  times  better 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  impostor 
than  to  shut  his  ears  to  a  useful 
warning,  he  authorised  the  payment 
of  the  sum  demanded. 
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The  infonnn  ih«ii  ezpliiiied  how 
the  oonspirftton  (one  of  whom  only 
WBB  known  to  him)  were  to  meet 
again  at  his  lodgings^  -very  early  in 
tile  morning  of  the  aSth,  to  agree 
on  ihe  part  each  one  was  to  play ; 
and  how  they  would  then  proceed 
together  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the 
commiflsion  of  the  orime.  He  ad- 
Tised  them  to  surround  his  house 
witii  jwlioemen  at  an  early  hour, 
and  to  have  eyery  individual 
watched  who  left  it.  By  means  of 
these  preoautionBi  they  were  sure  oi 
being  able  to  place  all  the  conspi- 
rators in  the  huids  of  justice  at  tiie 
moment  when  they  were  preparing 
to  act 

Fifteen  inspectors,  two  peace  offi- 
cers, and  a  CJommissaire  de  Police, 
were  immediately  posted  round  the 
dwelling.  They  passed  the  night 
there,  but  no  conspirators  appeared. 
Two  men  only  (doubtless  confede- 
rates in  the  trick)  entered  the  rooms 
of  their  pretended  accomplice.  They 
remained  there  until  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  rcTiew ;  and,  on  leaving, 
one  of  them  went  to  Montmartra^ 
the  other  to  CSharonne. 

The  worst  of  these  swindles  is, 
that  they  uselessly  occupy  numbers 
of  the  force  whose  time  and  atten- 
tion are  required  elsewhere.  The 
occurrence  of  similar  facts  is  so  fre- 
quent :  ibe  means  employed  to  de* 
oeive  the  authorities  are  varied  witii 
such  consummate  cunning,  that 
the  most  sharp-sighted  Pr^fet,  the 
most  experienced  official  in  dia- 
tinguishing  truth  from  fidsehood, 
cannot  always  avoid  being  caught 
in  the  snares  of  this  class  of  adven- 
turers. To  defy  them  is  impossible ; 
simply  because  he  has  not  the  right 
to  ao  so,  especially  in  oases  of  para- 
mount  importance. 

That  a  Police  cannot  afford  to 
despise  any  warning,  is  proved  by 
circumstances  of  tlds  very  FiescM 
conspiracy.  The  day  before  it  broke 
out,  a  letter  was  received,  of  such 
shabby  and  insignificant  appearance, 
that  it  was  thrown  on  one  side  as 
unworthy  of  presentation  to  the 
Pr^fet  It  came  from  Boireau,  one 
of  Fieschi's  accomplices,  and  did 
actually  indicate  the  persons,  their 
mode  of  action,  and  the  house  in 
which  the  machine  was  installed. 


It  is  dear  that  if  due  attention  hsd 
been  paid  to  tnat  letter,  pieventivB 
measures  might  have  been  taken. 

This  document  was  not  hunted 
up  until  some  time  afterwards. 
When  Boireau  was  in  prison,  he 
appealed  to  it  as  a  claim  for  a  &voiir- 
able  consideration  of  his  special  oase, 
and  Louis  Philippe  spared  his  life 
in  consequence. 

Our  final  example  of  the  art  of 
cheating  the  police  is  one  in  which 

Madame  la  Gomtesse  de  B eih 

joyed  all  the  honour  as  well  as  all 
the  profit  That  lady,  being  well 
aware  that  the  French  Gtovemment 
was  anxious  to  discover  the  retreat 
of  the  Republicans  who  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  Sainte-P^lagie  in 
July,  1832,  wrote  to  say  that  an 
extreme  shortness  of  money  com- 
pelled her  to  commit  a  detestable 
action.  8he  would  accept  a  few 
thousand  francs  for  revealing  the 
secret  which  she  professed  to  faiow, 
offering  to  tell  where  several  of  the 
prisoners  were  conoealed,  and  re- 
questing a  simple  advance  of  a  few 
tnousand  francs.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  authorized  the  pay* 
ment,  and  Madame  de  B an- 
nounced that  she  was  about  to 
accompany  as  fiEtf  as  the  fiuntier 
two  of  the  principal  prisoners,  one 
of  whom  would  pass  for  her  hus- 
band, the  other  for  her  servant. 
She  gave  the  name  of  the  diligence 
by  which  they  were  to  start,  the 
day  of  their  departure,  and  the  real 
and  assumed  names  of  the  fugitives. 
She  did,  in  fact,  set  off  in  the  dili- 
gence indicated ;  six  police  agents 
accompanied  it  and  her.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  adequate  measures 
were  taken  to  arrest  her  imaginary 
travelling-companions;  but  if  the 
amiable  Oomtessehad  several  delin- 
quents about  her,  their  culpability 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Oourt  of  Peers. 
The  fair  dame,  in  short,  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  a  journey  all 
whose  pleasures  foil  to  her  share 
only. 

Police  archives  contain  not  a  few 
mysteries  which  are  mysteries  still, 
and  will  probably  ever  continue 
such.  For  instance,  towards  the 
close  of  18 — ,  a  terrible  denuncia- 
tion was  sent  in  to  tiie  Prefecture  of 
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Bolioe,  the  sabstaaoe  of  whioh  was 
nflfiriy  IB  foUows:'- 

'MosBUDB  LB  PBj&rar, 

*0n  the  15th  of  December 
insi,  the  domeeticB  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  Marqnis  de  0- — , 

who  resides  in  Bne  D ,  being 

aaBembled  at  nine  in  the  morning 
in  the  Bervants'  hall,  which  has  a 
door  and  a  window  opening  into 
tiie  garden  of  the  Hdtel,  beheld  a 
little  dog,  belonging  to  the  head- 
000k,  fetch  in  his  mouth  a  shapeless 
and  bloody  mass,  which  he  began 
gnawing  in  a  comer  of  the  garden. 

'The  feeling  of  disgast  caused  by 
tins  sight  was  snch  that  several 
of  tiiem  rose  to  driye  the  animal 
away.  A  scullion-boy  seized  the 
object  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  to 
their  horror  they  recognized  a  por* 
tioQ  of  a  human  body — the  foot  and 
leg  of  a  new-bom  babe.  All  present 
uttered  an  indignant  cry;  some  of 
the  women  fiunted.  The  men  rushed 
into  the  garden,  and  after  careful 
seareh  disooTered,  in  morsels,  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  creature, 
wfaue  &te  had  probably  been  de- 
cided before  it  came  into  the  world. 

'  Thedomestics  attached  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  this  household,  bom  on  their 
Duuter^s  fiamily  estate,  r^ud  him 
with  the  Tenexation  of  the  olden 
tima  Under  these  diookingciroum« 
stances,  they  unanimously  agreed, 
by  a  solemn  engagement,  not  to 
Imathe,  outside  the  Hdtel,  a  (pliable 
of  what  had  just  occurred.  They 
went  even  further,  resolving  not  to 
make  the  slightest  conjectures;  and 
no  one  has  failed  to  maintain  his 
pledga  The  maitre  d'hdtel,  never- 
tbelesi,  thought  fit  to  mention  what 
liad  happened  to  the  Marquis  de 

C ,ihe  grand&ther,  who  lived 

ftere,  surrounded  by  his  two  sons, 
their  wives,  his  three  daughters,  his 
BODs-in-law,  and  a  dozen  young 
people  of  either  sex,  the  issue  of 
those  marriages. 

'  The  gardener  was  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  very  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  family.  He  had 
fought  with  his  employers,  in  the 
royalist  ranks,  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Brittany.  Two 
of  Ins  grandsons  lived  with  him. 
The  elder  of  these,  Louis,  a  hand- 


some young  man,  whose  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
in  1839,  raised  him  into  a  sort  of 
hero,  owed  to  this  and  to  his  per- 
sonal qualities  the  favour  of  being 
treated  as  one  of  the  family.  The 
young  gentlemen  accepted  him  as 
their  companion,  while  the  young 
ladies  regarded  him  almost  as  a 
brother.  This  position,  acquired  by 
tolerance  rather  than  by  right,  could 
not  be  without  its  dangers. 

'  Four  days  after  the  discovery  of 
the  stQl-bora  child,  Louis,  the  good- 
looking  favourite,  mounted  to  the 
belvedere  or  look-out  of  the  hotel, 
in  company   with    Messieurs   de 

0 andde  R ,  two  cousins- 

germain,  to  fix  in  its  ftstenings  the 
lightm'ng  conductor,  which  a  gust 
of  wind  had  caused  to  sway  to  and 
fro.  A  terrible  accident  was  the 
consequence.  The  unfortunate 
jovaig  man,  leaning  forward  too  far, 
in  Older  to  fix  the  conductor  pro- 
perly, overbalanced  himself;  and  in 
spite  of  his  companions'  dOforts  to 
retain  him — which  were  witnessed 
by  a  workman  repairing  a  neigh- 
bouring roof— fell  into  the  stable- 
vard  of  the  hotel,  a  height  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  He  was 
picked  up  in  a  dreadful  state,  with 
many  bones  broken,  breathing  hia 
last,  and  quite  incapable  of  express* 
ing  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
exerted  tiiemselvee  to  save  him. 

'  The  following  Sunday,  the  Mar- 
quis de  G ^'s  second  daughter, 

after  attending  mass  at  the  Convent 

of ,  in  company  with  her  mother, 

her  aunts,  her  sisters,  and  her 
female  cousins,  requested  to  speak 
to  the  Sup^rieure.  Once  &irly  in- 
side the  convent,  she  expressed  her 
wish  to  remain  there  permanently ; 
at  least  such  is  the  statement  of  her 
fomily.  The  very  same  day,  a 
young  femme  de  chambre,  with  a 
Ubersd  dowry,  was  betrothed  to  the 
gardener's  second  grandson.  The 
old  man  immediately  set  off  in  com- 
pany with  them,  for  their  native 
home  in  Brittany,  where  they  are  to 
be  settled  in  one  of  the  marquis's 
farms. 

'Such,  monsieur,  are  the  actual 
facts  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
above-named  mansion.  I  presume 
they  havohadsomemysterious  cause. 
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and  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. Public  justice  makes  it  a 
duty  for  you  to  clear  up  the  dark 
deeds  which  I  have  indicated. 

*  I  refrain  from  divulging  who  T 
am.  The  disclosure  of  my  name 
would  afford  no  assisttmce  to  the 
authorities,  and  might  be  a  cause  of 
danger  to  myself.' 

m  *  *  * 

Attached  to  this  report,  but  in  a 
diflftirent  handwriting,  was — 

*No  notice  to  be  taken  of  this 
report,  which  is  evidently  written 
out  of  spite.  No  dead  body  was 
found  in  the  gai'den.  The  bit  of 
flesh,  brought  in  by  the  dog,  be- 
longed to  the  body  of  a  still-born 
child  dissected  by  a  surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  declared  by  the 
surgeon  himself.  It  is  solely  to  his 
servant's  negligence  that  the  un- 
toward accident  is  to  l)e  attributed. 

'As  to  the  tragical  end  of  the 
excellent  young  man  who  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  imprudent  zeal, 
what  is  stated  is  perfectly  correct. 
He  was  very  near  involving  in  the 
same  fate  the  two  friends  who  tried 
to  save  him.  There  are  proofs  that, 
for  some  time  past,  Mademoiselle  de 

C has  manifested  a   desire  to 

take  conventual  vows.  The  fearful 
end  of  her  foster-brother  served  to 
hasten  her  decision.  She  was  so 
struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
that  she  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  executing  her  pious  project. 
Sefore  retiring  from  the  world,  it 
was  her  own  express  wish  to  marry 
her  femme  de  chambre  to  her  second 
foster-brother.  The  two  families 
parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms.' 
To  these  two  documents  was 
fastened  with  a  pin  what  seemed 
the  report  of  a  police  agent,  to  the 
following  purport  :— 


'I  have  talked  with  the  nphol- 
storer  who  works  in  the  house,  a 
rt'lation  of  the  deceased  young  man. 
Ho  feels  certain  that  crime  has  been 
committed  in  this  a&ir.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account)  Mademoiselle  de 

C ,  a  romantic  young  person  of 

hysterical  temperament,  was  smitten 
with  a  foolish  passion  for  her  foster 
brother.      Solitary    walks    in    the 
garden,  in  which  he  was  employ etl, 
gave  them  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting.  The  femme  de  chambre, 
the   second    brother's   sweetheart, 
both    assisted    the    intrigue    and 
hijlped  to  conceal  its  consequences. 
One  of  the  cousins,  who  was  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  C ,  de- 
termined on  having  a  signal  revenge. 
They  decoyed  Louis  up  to  the  bel- 
vedere, under  pretence  of  mending 
the  lightning  conductor,  and  then 
treacherously  launched    him   into 
open  space.    The  young  lady  was 
placed  within  the  Convent  walls, 
whence  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
ever  escaping.    Nevertheless,  Louis' 
brother  and  grandfather  demanded 
of  the  family  some  atonement  for  bis 
blood.    A  heavy  sum  of  money  and 
a  productive  farm  appeased  their 
anger,  and  at  the  same  time  remored 
the  parties  from  Paris.* 

In  this  strange  affair,  it  will  bo 
seen,  everything  is  contradictory. 
Successive  statements  demolish,  or 
support,  the  honour  of  a  noble 
family.  Who  can  be  sure  that  this 
same  upholsterer  was  not  actuated 
by  some  motive  of  interest,  or  ven- 
geance, or  perhaps,  mere  vanity,  to 
give  his  explanation  of  occurrences 
which  the  tirst  report  simply  stated 
without  presuming  to  furnish  a 
clue ?  with  such  a  nice  balance  of 
probabilities,  and  such  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  fieuits,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  turn  the  scale  cither  way  ?* 
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IT  ma  B  regnlar  esse  of  ^mping 
oat  of  the  &7iDg-pui  into  the 
file  wlien  I  took  that  awfol  step  in 
life  which  I  shall  allude  to  mora 
partacoIgLTly  in  dne  ooncw.  I 
thoQght  I  was  avoiding  the  Cha- 
ijbdig  which  has  dogged  my  retj 
vadeoeB  since  childhood,  and  in  I 
tumbled  into  Sc;lia,  and  once  in  ita 
■orging  waveB  it  Beems  impoaaible 
Mai  I  shall  ever  get  oat 

I  have  no  hedtatioa  in  saying 
fiiat  the  stage  and  its  acceasories, 
thiogs  dramatic,  and  tostee  tiieatri- 

rou  im.— MO.  LzxiT. 


cal  have  combined  together  to  work 
m;  rnin.  I  nught  have  been  a 
great  man  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bl&l  fascination  of  the  footlights— 
Uiere'B  a  delightFnl  alliteration — 
which  distnrbed  the  innocence  of 
my  cbildhke  mind ;  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  my  boyish  intellect,  and 
marred  the  glory  of  m;  manhood's 
career. 

I  remember  so  welt  my  first  Tisit 
to  the  play.  I  wan  a  badding  bloe- 
Bom  of  some  eight  or  nine  snmmers, 
and  was  led  astiay  from  the  paths 
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of  rectitude  by  a  mild  yomig  cnrate 
and  an  Oxford  undergradiiate.  I 
was  a  mild-lookiiig,  innooent  child, 
who  didn't  say  much  bnt  thought  a 
great  deal ;  and  as  I  stood  meekly,  as 
nsoal,  undergoing  those  torturing 
operations  wmch  are  necessary  from 
the  application  of  a  broken  comb  to 
a  flowing  head  of  hair,  1  was  told 
by  the  ^od  creature  who  was  oon- 
ducting  the  said  operation  that  I 
was  to  go  to  the  play  and  see  the 
'Lady  of  Lyons.  My  fanciful, 
and  not  geographical  imagination 
pictured  the  scene  at  once.  I  thought 
that  I  was  to  see  a  female  Van  Am- 
burgh  lashing  wild  beasts  into  fary 
in  an  odoriferous  den.  I  didn't 
think  so  much  of  the  treat,  for  I  had 
seen  all  this  with  my  nuxae  eyery 
year  at  Bartholomew  Enr.  I 
wanted  to  see  a  realization  of  the 
penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured 
figures;  a  Biobdingnagian  edition 
of  my  toy  play-house,  with  the  in- 
eyitable  'Miller  and  his  Men,'  «Dd 
notameremenagaiie.  The8iii]»iaa 
was  all  the  pleasaoter. 

They  took  me  first  of  all,  in  oldtt 
that  the  visit  to  the  play  miglit  be 
done  in  an  orthodox  maonar,  to  a 
quaint,  outof-ifae-way  chop-house 
in  the  Oity>  dose  to  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change. I  WB8  to  be  prepared  for 
my  dramatie  traai  wHh  a  good 
dinner.  This  efaop-faoose  made  a 
great  impression  on  my  juyenile 
izbagination,  for  a  queer  ceremony 
took  place  on  our  entering  its  por- 
tals. In  a  glass  larder,  such  as  one 
sees  in  old  urns,  alongside  of  the 
bar,  was  arranged  a  series  of  raw 
chops  and  steaks,  a  tumbled  mass 
of  uncooked  flesh.  My  friends,  who 
were  eyidently  old  hands  and  un- 
derstood tho  ceremony,  seized  up 
two  pronged  forks,  and  having  each 
stabbed  an  inviting  chop,  bore  their 
dinner  off  in  triumph  to  the  cook, 
who  stood  at  a  roaring  fire  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  room.  I  did  the  sama 
Before  our  eyes  the  chops  were 
frizzled  to  perfection,  the  master  of 
each  looking  on  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  pleasant  memory  of  that 
first  City  chop  ^lingers  around  me 
yet 

And  oh!  what  a  treat  when  I 
found  out  what  the  theatre  was 


really  like,  and  what  a  feeling  of 
astomshment  and  awe  crept  over 
me  as  I  sat  in  the  darkened  house 
between  my  friends  in  the  pit 
Toung  fellows  went  to  the  pit  in 
those  days,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  it.  The  play  did  for  me  entirely, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  dra- 
matic tastes  were  so  fiir  developed 
that  I  preferred  the  play  to  the  pan- 
tomime. Of  the  latter  I  have  dis- 
tinct recollections  to  this  day.  Its 
subject  was  '  Good  Queen  Bess  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester;'  andji  remem- 
ber a  very  funny  scene  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  went  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilette  behind  a 
screen,  and  was  interrupted  on 
every  possible  occasion  by  obtmsive 
courtiers  whom  she  addressed  over 
the  top.  Then  there  was  a  scene 
outside  Kenflworth  Castle,  and  the 
rakish  Leicester  returned  home  ve^ 
late  at  ni|:ht,  and  Amy  Bobsart  aa- 
dressed  hun  in  curl^mpers  from  an 
upper  window,  and  miaUy  ended 
the  discussion  by  thmwing  out  the 
baby  and  shutting  out  poor  Leices- 
ter. 

From  that  moment  Miss  Thalia 
held  me  powerfully  in  her  dntcbes. 
Begularly  every  holidflj  I  sneaked 
off  to  the  theatre  on  every  available 
opportunity,  and  I  had  bbbdl  'Ham- 
let' several  times  beioce  I  vas 
twelve  years  old. 

My  ruling  passion  did  not  desert 
me  in  that  unfortmiate  period  of 
a  human  being's  ^vn^tmotk  iatet- 
vening  between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood. I  allude  to  tiiat  unhappy 
time  when  men  despise  one,  boys 
chaff  one,  and  women  feel  that  we 
are  no  companions  for  tiiem.  My 
worthy  j^arents  faaowing  that  I  was 
terribly  m  the  way  at  home,  fondly 
imagined  that  they  were  paving  the 
way  for  a  grand  intellectnal  career 
when  they  turned  me  out  of  the 
domestic  nest,  and  urged  my  attend- 
ance at  the  excellent  evening  classes 
then  first  inaugurated  at  King's 
College  in  the  Strand. 

What  did  I  do? 

I  spent  the  kindly  pittance  they 
bestowed  upon  me  for  the  humble 
omnibus  to  and  fix>m  home,  in  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  at  the  Strand  and 
Olympic  theatres.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  to  walk  instead  of  riding,  but 
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to  make  up  for  that  not  too  haid 
oontingeiu^,  I  watched  Bofason 
through  his  extnoaEdiiiary  career  in 
the  iittle  theatre  in  Wyoh  Street, 
and  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
Mftrie  Wilton  in  her  best  bnrlesqne 
daj8  at  the  Strand. 

Mj  oondnct  was  not  striotly  ho- 
nest, bat  the  temptation  was  Teiry 
great  Perhaps  my  confession  may 
act  IB  an  instmctiye  warning. 

From  the  old  King's  College  days 
I  hsTS  hardly  mimed  seeing  the 
fint  night's  performances  of  any 
gnat  diamatio  novelty  in  Lcmdon. 

I  thought  I  was  reaUy  tommg 
over  a  new  kaf,  when,  toed  of 
bachebrdom  and  loneliness,!  medi- 
tited  exchanging  a  shirt-bnttonless 
existence  for  one  of  cosiness  by  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  old  saying  has  it  that  '  we 
oerer  know  when  we  are  well  off.' 
It  bss  been  proved  only  too  true  in 
mj  case,  for  instead  of  leaving 
\fdmid  theatrical  dissipations  with 
dub  dinners  and  bachelor's  smoking 
urties,  it  seems  that  married  life 
nas  broaght  with  it  a  renewal  of 
drnmaticjoys. 

I  was  on  my  honeymoon  when  it 
fiist  stmck  me  what  a  mistake  I 
iiad  nuda  I  remember  the  time 
and  iSbe  droomstance  well.  We 
were  on  Chippenham  platform  wait* 
iDg  for  a  down  train,  and  there  met 
oar  first  mntoal  acquaintance  since 
i&  >  ring  of  Unahimg  bridesmaids 
ire  had  vowed  all  sorts  of  impos- 
abihties  in  a  nervous  fever  of  tre- 
pklalioQ.  Charles  Barry  was  an  ez- 
oellent  fellow,  and  at  any  other 
time  we  woola  both  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  bnt  jost  at  that 
particular  period  we  did  not  want 
to  see  any  oreatore  that  we  knew  on 
earth.  We  felt  somehow  rather 
ashamed  of  onrselves,  and  when  we 
had  eot  rid  (rf  our  congratolatory 
^nd  I  opened  my  heart  to  MOly, 
nd  in  the  oonrse  of  a  sentimenlal 
rhapsody  on  the  delights  of  solitude, 
Aod  while  nlanninir  our  delicious 


^taie  by  the  fireside  in  'The  Nest,' 
at  Brompton,  S.W.,  I  asked  her 
▼hat  treat  of  all  she  would  like  best 
^^iriiig  the  coming  winter  months. 

I  own  that  I  was  weak  enough  to 
inuigine  that  she  would  answer, 
looking  tenderly  up  into  my  £Aoe, 


that  the  best  treat  of  all  would  be 
to  see  me  lying  Samson-like  at  her 
feet  reading  scraps  of  Tennyson  or 
Tupper. 

But  I  was  wrraig.  She  had  evi- 
dently  been  waiting  for  the  favour- 
able opportunity,  for  she  replied 
without  a  moment's  hesitation — 

'  Let  us  go  alone  and  see  all  the 
Christmas  pantomimes  ani  bur- 
lesques.' 

'But  I  didn't  know  you  liked 
theatres?* 

'  Fred,  I  adore  the  play !' 

I  was  in  for  it  Iroltit;Iknew 
it;  but  I  uttered  no  word  of  ex- 
postulation. 

I  kept  my  promise  like  a  man, 
and  on  Bozmg-night  behold  us  like 
twin  turtle-doves  sitting  meekly  in 
those  indescribably  comfortable 
stalls  at  Covent  Gaiden  Theatre. 

Milly  insusts  upon  my  relating 
our  experiences,  and  since  up  to  this 
time  I  have  never  ventured  to  cross 
madame  on  one  single  pointy  I  pro- 
ceed to  fulfil  her  peremptory  in- 
TunotionB.  I  must  take  care  what 
I  am  about,  for  whilst  I  write  she 
comes  occasionally  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  looking  over 
my  shoulder  corrects  my  fisKsts,  and 
not  unftequently  cavils  at  my  cri- 
ticism. 

There  is  certainly  an  air  of  opu- 
lence and  magnificence  in  Covent 
Garden  and  all  its  surroundings. 
There  are  no  hitches  there.  Eveiy- 
thio^  works  smoothly.  All  is  har- 
monious, stately,  and  in  order.  The 
orchestra  is  on  a  large  scale,  and,  so 
is  the  scenery,  and  so  are  the  ballet 
girls.  The  audience  seemed  afraid 
to  behave  like  a  Boxing-night  au- 
dience. There  was  no  whistling, 
no  showers  of  orange-peel,  no 
screams  from  the  gallery  for  a 
popular  air.  The  house  was  prettily- 
behaved,  and  did  not  descend  to  the 
vulgarity  of  familiarities,  even  on 
such  a  holiday  as  Boxing-night 
Somehow  or  other  as  we  sat  there 
in  those  glorious  stalls  we  could  not 
dissociate  Covent  Qarden  from  the 
Opera.  We  saw  the  pantomime, 
masks,  and  the  foolery ;  the  clown 
and  the  red-hot  poker,  and  the 
sausages ;  but  the  pantomime  at  the 
big  house  impressed  us  more  by  its 
statoliness  than  by  its  fan. 

H  a 
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Of  the  consummate  taste  and 
attention  to  art  in  its  smallest  de- 
tails displayed  in  the  gettiog-up  of 
the  pantomime  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  no  other  theatre  in 
London  have  wo  seen  such  richness 
of  costume  and  perfection  of  glitter 
as  in  that  great  scene  in  the '  Regions 
of  the  White  Diamond '  painted  by 
Mr.  Matt  Morgan,  the  clever  illus- 
trator of  *  The  Tomahawk/  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Augustus  Uarris,  the 
monarch  of  English  stage  managers. 
In  no  other  theatre  have  we  seen 
such  a  well-drilled  and  superb  corps 
de  ballet,  moving  like  clock-work, 
gorgeous  in  gems,  and  beauty,  and 
only  too  much  painted  as  to  their 
cheeks.  That  was  the  one  fiiult ;  an 
error  which  no  stage  manager  in  the 
world  has  a  chance  of  obviating. 

This  is  a  great  scene,  which,  call- 
ing into  requisition,  as  it  does,  all 
the  kingly  Govent  Garden  accesso* 
lies,  such  as  its  band,  its  stage,  its 
scenery,  its  corps  de  ballet,  its  dresses, 
its  jewels,  and  its  dancers,  is  quite 
unequalled  in  London.      But  the 
scene  by  which  this  year's  Govent 
Garden  pantomime  will  be  remem- 
bered is  the  exquLsite  glade  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  painted  by  Mr.  Hawes 
Graven.      Bealism    in    landscape- 
painting  has  hardly  ever  gone  far- 
ther on  the  stage  than  in  this  charm- 
ing picture.    It  is  simplicity  itself. 
One  glorious  oak  spreads  its  mighfcy 
boughs  right  across  the  stage,  while 
thedetails  of  greenery  and  underwood 
are  truthful  to  Nature  and  in  perfect 
taste.     Here  come   Eobin  Hood's 
merry  men,  headed  by  Miss  Amy 
Sheridan,  most  beautiful  of  women 
and  most  incompetent  of  actresses. 
The  merry  men  are  by  no  means 
flashily  dressed.    All  their  dresses 
are  simple,  but  they  are  all  made  of 
good  materials  and  they  all  fit    If 
managers  only  knew  what  critical 
eyes  there  are  in  every  audience! 
The  finale  of  the  dance  between  the 
green-coated  foresters  and  the  red- 
petticoated  villagers,  framed  as  they 
are  by  Mr.  Graven's  delicious  pic- 
ture, makes  up  as  tasteful  a  show  as 
the  stage  has  seen  for  some  time 
past     If  one  thing  of  all  others 
was  wanted  at  Govent  Garden,  with 
all  its  heavy  magnificence,  it  was  a 
libretto  with   some  sparkle  in  it. 


Why,  Offenbach's '  Grand  Duchesse* 
was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  this 
great  theatre;  and  what  does  Mr. 
Gilbert  a'Beckett  do  to  dissipate  the 
gloom?  Why,  he  provides  a  book 
on  the  combined  stories  of  'The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  and  Bobin  Hood ' 
so  dull  and  dreary  that  not  even  the 
genuine  fim  of  Mr.  John  Glarke  and 
Mr.  Stoyle,  or  the  pantomime  fool- 
ing of  the  Messrs.  Payne,  p^re  et  fih, 
can  make  any  capital  out  of  it  In 
four-and-twenty  heavy  pages  we 
have  but  four  songs.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  lengthy, 
pointleBs  speeches  with  which  the 
libretto  is  freely  interspersed— 

Robot  Hood.  A7.  without  deUy, 

My  mtrrj  men,  thus  we  niuat  end  our  d«j. 
Some  ri^t,  aome  left;  aeizA  c%'ei7  hedge  and 

lime — 
And  ann  TonreelTes  to  haye  a  toogh  campalsn. 
With  alt  the  newest  dodges  on  the  cards. 
Bat  hold  there -Hlon't  apply  to  the  Hone 

Guards. 
Put  on  your  armour-plating  quick,  bat  bold— 
Though  plated,  prove  yourselves  as  good  u 

gold. 
Are  we  agreed  ?  (08  $houi)  you  hear  that  bold 

reply; 
Each  man  of  them  Is  game  to  do  or  die. 
Too  long  this  Baron  with  us  has  tampered, 
And  now  our  very  pic-nic  he  has  hampved. 
Sherwood's  a  plea&ant  place,  and  yet  each  beau 
May  find  another  rendezvous  you  know. 
The  Bjron's  not  too  well  quite  lit  to  kill. 
So  come,  acUoum !  try  Jrroio-on-(Ae«/tt. 

No  wonder  that  folks  yawn  and 
get  restless  before  the  transforma- 
tion scene  is  developed.  Govent 
Crarden  is  too  grand  for  a  panto- 
mime; it  is  superb  for  a  Fpectacle. 
The  Paynes,  as  usual,  make  capital 
out  of  a  bedroom  scene,  but  eveiy 
year  it  strikes  one  more  and  more 
that  thereis  a  vast  amount  of  same- 
ness in  the  Paynes'  fun.  They  aro 
funny,  no  doubt,  but  the  constant  re- 
petition of  that  jiggy  walk  across  the 
stage,  unrelieved  by  a  donkey  or  some 
novelty,  is  apt  to  grow  wearisome. 

Mr.  £.  L.  Blanchard,  the  Nestor 
of  pantomime-writers,  is  thoroughly 
skilled  in  his  art,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  audience  at 
Drury  Lane.  We  heard  the  ripple 
of  the  children's  voices  ringing 
through  the  theatre  long  before  we 
had  taken  our  seats ;  and  once  in  the 
theatre  it  was  easy  enough  to  Fee 
that  dear  old  Dmy  is  of  all  other 
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hooBBB  the  home  of  Ghristnias  put* 
tomime.  Look  at  that  row  of  fiur- 
liajied  dhildren  straining  over  the 
relvBt  ledge  of  the  dresaHsiiole,  and 
clapping  their  hands  and  shooting 
with  delight  at  the  hnge  pastehoaid 
giants  introdnoed  into  the  very  first 
fioene.  How  they  enjoy  the  fonl 
Pater  and  Materiamilias  aro  behind 
with  manjed  daughters  and  mar- 
liageable  sons ;  and  if  the  tmth  were 
to  be  told  there  is  little  doubt  that 
down  below  are  cook  and  honsemaid 
in  the  pit^  and  up  above  the  page- 
be^  in  the  gallery.  Memment  and 
laughter  flow  freely  and  nnchecked 
at  Droiy  Imdb.  There  is  no  re- 
straint, no  sombre  sadness  here. 
The  house  is  brilliant  with  light  and 
happy  &ces,  and  rings  again  and 
again  with  genoine  nurth.  It  did 
our  hearts  good  to  look  ronnd  the 
house.;  but  this  is  not  said  in  any 
diapan^ement  to  the  pantomime, 
which  is  excellent 

Mr.  £.  It.  Bhmchaid,  wisely,  as 
we  thought,  has  chosen  one  popular 
subject,  that  of  'Jack  tbe  Giant 
Killer/  well  known  to  children,  and 
he  has  violated  no  traditions  or  con- 
ventionalities. We  didn't  want  to 
see  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  con- 
firanded  with  Valentine  and  Orson, 
or  to  be  pained  by  finding  that  he 
was  in  lore  with  Little  Miss  Muffet 
Mr.  Bknchaid  gave  us  our  dear  Jack 
as  we  knew  lum,  with  his  hasty- 
podding  trick  and  his  invisible  coat 
and  all  his  paraphernalia,  and  never 
moe  shocked  us  with  anachronisms 
or  poetical  licenses.  Unlike  other 
pantomime-writers  this  year,  Mr. 
Blanehaid  has  combined  in  his  book 
genuine  fan  with  charming  fancy. 
See  how  fimciful  is  our  author : — 

(Ae  FhtU  Flairiei  (memhU^    NJKiAsm 
advemeutoc) 

Rktar.  Gnantlftfut  of  bcaotj,  minlBten  of 
mirth. 
Te  hirj  formB  that  watch  the  fruits  of  earth  I 
Who  deck  with  liberal  band  the  ipreading 


Aad  beodiog  brancbca  hang  with  clnelBriiig 


Bright  have  jre  OMde  tbe  jewelled  earth  appear, 
Bich  vith  the  produce  of  a  fruitful  year : 
To  70U  the  peach  its  losdous  flavour  owes, 
l^bnmgh  70a,   the    melon    into    sweetness 

grows; 
Ton  gosid  the  dienr,  joa  protect  the  plum, 
Aad  jQor  pink  btossoms  melting  pesn  beoome. 


Your  otre  was  needed  ers  the  grspe  begsB, 
In  generous  wine  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man. 
And  jonrs,  ere  dainty  appetites  could  drrsm 
Or—nn  indulgenoa—strswbeiTles  end  cream. 
I«t  ail  your  IhiltAil  stores  onfoldcd  bo, 
Toa  are  ripe  enough  for  any thfai|t  1  see. 

But  he  can  be  funny  too^  as  is 
shown  in  the  famous  scene  in  the 
giant's  castle,  wherein  the  wearjing 
and  vulgar  popular  air  is  introduced 
for  the  lirst  time  with  some  sense  and 
point 

GiACT  eartfvOif  dotti  door  and  loeki  ff,  vkOtt 
Jack  amd  Adiloitha.  umibmrttd,  delightedly 
ixKttr^ango  gntUmgt,  Guarr  rehims,  eyes 
Jack  suyieiousty,  but  nMMofely  apptan 
oati^^ed.  Tkm  producing  a  great  Jfcey.  he 
fareeo  Adsloriia  back  to  larder,  and  oomkig 
bade  dirtca^,  ihmet  Jack  kit  bed. 

Jack.  There's  my  bed,  is  it?   Thank  ywL 
Veiygood. 
OoodnlgihL 
Faw  {not  looking).       Good  night 
Jack  (taking  tog  of  wood).  In  goes  this  log 
of  wood- 
That  for  my  body  will  the  giant  mistake-^ 
II    Hell  find  I'm  wide  awake. 


Jack  pnte  bloek  if  wood  under  (he  beddafket,  and 
geU  a  targe  tngar-toef  nigkt-cap  with  ftutdt, 
andptaMtUonUUearvodendqfthekg^mat 
to  produce  theptifeat  retembtanet  to  a  dteptng 
perwn.  Boxing  aooomplitkedthitt  he  Oipe  bo- 
himd  Guriain  and  pidt  on,  the  InntiUe  Coat, 
whiUt  the  QuxT./anesfing  he  mutt  be  atleep, 
at  he  heart  Jack  tnore,  taket  hit  dub,  and 
glidet  ttealthify  aerou  ttage  to  mdodramatio 
mmicwhiekdtangatoairqftong. 

Song.— JxcK. 

AiBr— '  JV«/or  Jbt^' 

The  Giant  Killer  is  my  name, 

Although  yon  think  I'm  *  Joe/ 
I  guewed.  my  ft-lend,  your  little  game. 

And  played  my  own  one  so. 
I  should  be  green,  indeed,  to  be 

Thus  taken  in.  I  know. 
Ah !  you  msy  try  It  on  with  me. 
It  will  not  do  for  Joe. 
Not  for  Joe  t    Not  for  Joe  t 

If  he  knows  it  not  for  Jooepli. 
Ko^no^nol    There's  a  Mow ! 
Not  for  Joseph ;  oh,  dear,  no  t 

(Gzaxt  aeeompaniet  eherut  with  bimct  qf  dvb  on 

the  log.) 

Ah !  you  msy  throw  your  club  about, 

I  am  safe  out  of  its  wsy ; 
You'll  wonder  bow  I  tumble  out 

Alive  at  break  of  day. 
IthinkalitUediglshaU 

Administer,  and  gain 
Some  interest  on  the  principal ; 

Tbe  balsnoe  may  remain. 
That's  for  Joe.    Don't  you  know 
How  he  goes  it?  lliat's  from  Joseph. 

{Thnuting  hit  tword  into  Giakt  to  tune.) 
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OiAirr.  Oh,ob,  dhl 

Jack.  Told  yoa  so. 

Settle  JoMph— oh,  dear,  no  I 

(Glutt.  be  :ng  tardy  troubled  by  tknaU  qf  award, 
ffoa  to  tabU  and  taket  from  droMoer  a  Iwrge 
COM,  labelled, '  Sticking  Pkuter*  which  he  ii 
about  to  apply,  when  Jack  throwt  qff'tke  Tn- 
vitiMe  CiHU,andtuddenlif<iq^pea$tbefTinvhim, 
to  the  Giabt's  MiyriM.) 

The  Dmiy  Lane  pantomime  own- 
ing seemed  to  us  just  the  nght 
length,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  we  had  as  much  as  we  could 
wish  of  giants  and  dwarfed  and 
&iries,  and  elves,  and  drolk ;  scMigs, 
dances,  i^retty  girls,  and  dazzle.  Of 
course,  m  the  matter  of  taste  in 
arrangement  and  what  not,  there  is 
a  great  contrast  between  this  pan- 
tomime and  that  at  Coyent  Garden. 
The  colouring  is  gaudy  at  Drury 
Lane,  harmonious  at  the  Opera 
House;  but  on  the  whole  the  chil- 
dren's vote — and  may  they  not  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter? — would  be  in 
fitvour  of  Old  Drury,  where  Mr. 
Lrving,  the  representative  of  the  re- 
doubtable Jack,  dances  a  clog-dance 
in  the  'shoes  of  swiftness,'  which 
IB  applauded  to  the  echo;  where 
little  Percy  Boeelle,  as  Figwiggin, 
the  captain  of  the  drolls,  makes  all 
the  little  ones  envious  of  his  powers ; 
where  Miss  Poole  sings  as  charm- 
ingly  as  ever,  and  makes  us  ail  for- 
get that  Time  has  turned  his  glam ; 
and  where  the  harlequinade,  with  a 
double  set  of  pantomimists,  is  kept 
up  with  greater  spirit  and  with 
better  tricks  than  mostother  theatres. 

To  sum  up,  we  considered  this 
pantomime  by  no  means  tl^  best  as 
regards  scenic  display,  but  certainly 
inferior  to  none  in  those  details  of 
rollicking  fun  in  which  children  de- 
light, the  children,  indeed,  for  whom, 
we  presume,  the  pantomime  was 
written. 

We  went  one  evening,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  see  tiie  burlesque 
on  file  '  Brigand'  at  the  Hay  market, 
and  carried  away  with  us  very  plea- 
sant remimscenoes  of  Miss  lone 
Burke,  who  sang  to  us  with  charm- 
ing taste  and  effect  the  most  popular 
Offenbachian  airs,  and  playea  the 
brigand's  wife  with  consummate 
delicacy  and  humour.  After  all,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  give  us  bur- 
lesques   without     vmgarity     and 


musio-hall  foolery.  There  was  no 
idiotie  Tom-and-Jerry  horse-play  at 
the  Haymarket  What  was  done 
was  done  well  and  in  good  taste- 
tasty  dandng,  tasty  singing,  tasty 
scenery.  The  burlesque  was  cer- 
tainly unequal.  It  began  remark- 
ably well,  but  dwindled  down  to 
rather  small  beer  after  the  first  two 
scenes.  One  could  hardly  have 
thought  that  the  same  author  coor 
posed  the  bright  little  book  on  the 
Brigand  and  that  dreary  libretto 
given  us  at  Covent  Garden,  on  which 
free  O(Hnm0nts  have  already  been 
made.  Mr.  Gilbert  a'Beckett  can 
write  well  enough— he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  name  if  he  cannoir— 
when  he  likes.  Here  is  a  speech 
which  is  sure  to  go  well  with  an 
audience — 

Ma&  Let'a  drop  all  this. 

Mar.         Wbat  ?  drop  it  ?— when  it'i  pUin 
That  Birnam  wood  has  wallced  to.DniiBioaQel 
When  Loodmi  butchers  oease  to  be  intent 
On  getting  oat  of  businesB  cent,  per  cent. 
When  Britiah  maids  their  own  oompleiioD 

wear, 
And  don  their  own,  and  not  anotber'a  hata^ 
When  traaby  noyela  oease  to  oome  to  U^t 
And  Babington  has  sworn  that  black  la  white— 
Whf  n  foreign  playwrights  their  just  dues  have 

earned— > 
When  lent  umbrellas  promptly  are  ratomed— 
When  comic  songs  no  longer  make  mm  weep- 
When  Tupper  fails  to  lull  the  world  toatoep- 
Wben  Poor  Law  Guardians  their  coarse  re- 
verse, 
Make  diarlty  a  bleaatng,  not  a  cam— 
When  oysten^  wlthoat  rain,  may  be  had— 
And  Bndsbaw  ftils  to  drive  its  xeaden  mad- 
When  a  new  joke  a  oomic  writer  finds— 
When  Biamark^and  Ifapoleoa  speak  their 

minds — 
And  Beales  exists  unchained  to  his  ILA.— 
When  Charing  Cross  has  foontains  that  can 

play — 
When  Holbom  Valley  all  it's  cost  Is  wortii— 
And  Leicester  Sqoare's  a  paradise  on  earti^— 
Then— aak  me,  tf  yon  like,  a  time  to  name. 
At  which  I'll  drop  fbr  good  my  litUe  game. 
Yoa  onderstand  me  now,  sir? 

And  again  :^ 

Alb.  He's  going  to  put  you  in  the  JUu*' 
trated. 

Has.  This  opportunity  I  most  not  lose. 
They've  often  tried  to  get  me  In  the  iMSsa— 
Give  me  a  lift  before  a  set  of  gapeisf 
The  Uft  I  want 'sa  good  word  in  the  papers. 

Al&  You're  short  of  them  tp  here;  eh  ? 

Mia  Which  we  are. 

Mar.  Nonsense!   each   day   he    gets  his 
Mominff  Stm", 
And  early  too— 
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MiflL  Tbe  middlA  of  the  nif^bL 

She  meaoB  that  twinkling  thing— 

Alb.  Wdl.  oooM^  It's  BHgki. 

Tmrnx.  TonrereDiagiheeir 

MxM.  WhAt  does  ho  want  with  one  ? 

Km.  That's  true— All  <Uj  I'm  taking  In 
the^im. 

Bim  Ha!  hal 

Mjkfl.        Yon  hear  that  horrM  ngly  langh, 
M7  4aBga  Hgnal— that's  my  lU^rofA. 
Mr  weeUy  driUoT  this  impoelBg  crew 
SbecsUs— 

H4A.  Of  coorsoi  yonr  Satrnda^f  JUviem. 
And  as  we  stop  the  mail  each  mum,  we  boast 
That  we  at  least  take  In  the  Morning  Poit. 

Ujm.  That's  true  enongh,  and  I'm  a  oon- 
stant  reader— 
ImI  Tnesdsj  I  got  kicked  by  the  off-lMder. 
Up  hae  s^dn  we  freqaently  ran  fool 
Of  aavage  beasts  who  treat  ns  to  a  K'QwL 
And  then  with  the  police  we're  constant  nibs, 
%  wUdi  oOT  heads  girv  Bckou  frcm  their 

CUbt. 

Mr.  Gompton,  who  played  Ales- 
aoidio  Mafisaroni,  never  looks  at 
home  in  a  bnrlefique.  He  doesn't 
nemtolikeit;  bat  with  Miss  JBVmny 
Wright  to  dance.  Miss  lone  Burke 
to  fling,  Mr.  Kendal  to  do  his  bes^ 
and  Mr.aark  to  be  fdm^,  the  little 
trifle  seemed  to  go  merrily  enough. 
Milly  preferred  it  to  the  ordinary 
Imrlesqnes  of  the  i)eriod,  and  I  was 
noBible  of  a  very  decided  pinch  at 
Its  oenclnsion,  for  I  had  dozed  off 
to  sleep,  and  it  was  time  to  go.  Well, 
sleeping  in  one's  stall  is  preferable 
to  going  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
performance.  The  one  is  aninsnlt; 
the  other  Tulgar. 

There  was  a  little  burletta,  or  bur- 
Inqoe,  or  piece  of  eitravaganoe  or 
what  you  will,  which  was  brought 
oat  tlus  year  at  the  Olympic,  and 
amused  us  as  much  as  anything  we 
saw  in  a  small  way.  They  called 
tbe  trifle  'Petticoat  Parliament,' 
and  I  found  out  that  it  was  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  very  old  and 
isTouzite  piece  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
called 'The  House  of  Ladies.'  The 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place 
Bome  hundred  years  hence,  when 
the  £unoTis  John  Stuart  Mill  theory 
regarding  womankiDd  will  be  so  far 
dfiTeloped  as  to  put  women  alto- 
gether in  the  ascendancy  in  all 
worldly  matters,  and  keep  men 
entiiely  m  the  background.  These 
ladies,  in  the  most  fiemtastio  and 
extravagant  attire,  visit  Tatter- 
aairs,  and  bet ;  they  organize  boat- 
races  among  themselves  on  the  Ser- 


pentine ;  women  pky  billiards  while 
men  content  themselTes  with  the 
harmless  pastime  of  croquet ;  and  to 
wind  up  all  this  female  extrava- 
gauoB,  a  special  charter  has  been 
obtained  whereby  the  House  of 
Gonunons  is  composed  exclusively 
of  ladies,  who  oiscuss  feminine 
topics  with  much  warmth  and  firee- 
dom.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  fun 
which  is  thorou^y  enjoyed  by 
clever  girls;  and  aa  the  chief 
weight  of  the  piece  £alls  on  the 
shoulders  of  Miss  Louisa  Moore,  and 
little  Miss  Farren,  who,  in  boisterous 
hxmiour,  is  quite  unequalled  on  the 
stage,  and  whose  flow  of  animal 
spirits  never  flags  for  an  instant,  it 
may  easily  be  guessed  what  meiri- 
ment  is  extracted  from  it.  Indeed 
these  two  ladies  entcor  so  heart  and 
soul  into  it,  they  'nag'  at  one 
another  with  such  admirable  reali^, 
and  speechify  at  one  another  in  such 
a  genuine  feminine  tu  quoque  style, 
that  one  would  almost  unagine  that 
they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
'  playing  the  fool '  as  much  as  th^ 
audience.  'Petticoat  Parliament' 
is  the  merest  trifle,  and,  as  far  as 
plot  or  ingenui^  is  concerned,  it 
hardly  bears  criticism;  but  no  one 
can  help  laughing  at  the  genuine 
humour  of  the  two  young  ladies 
chiefly  concerned  in  it  The  house 
was  in  one  long  roar  of  laughter 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  piece 
was  charmingly  dressed  and 
mounted. 

Andnow  Ithink  I  have  nearly  come 
to  the  end  of  my  dramatic  diary. 
Let  me  see.  What  else  did  we  see  ? 
Oh  I  we  went  to  the  Lyceum,  where 
ever  so  many  nursery  stories  have 
been  mixed  up  together,  '  Fortuna- 
tus,'  and  'Bobin  Eedbreast  and 
Jenny  Wren,'  and  'The  Three 
Bears/  and  '  The  Little  Man  and 
the  Little  Maid,' — rather  too  many, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  for  an  intelli- 
gible pantcmiime  opening.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  there  appeared  to 
be  some  fogginess  in  the  story ;  and 
no  doubt  less  through  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  clever  author  of  the  book 
to  mystify  his  audience  than  to  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  lessee  to 
give  the  public  enough  for  their 
money.  In  the  present  case  his 
liberality  was  &r  trom  being  pru* 
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dent ;  for  the  trouble  and  confusion 
caused  by  double  transformation 
scenes,  and  the  absolbte  impossibi- 
lity of  a  fiur  hearing  being  given  to 
tho  numerous  artists  engaged,  added 
to  insufficient  rehearsals  and  an  in- 
efficient band,  rather  threatened  the 
success  of  the  pantomime  at  one 
time.  However,  thanks  to  the  terp- 
sichorean  feats  of  Miss  Caroline 
Parkes,  the  charming  singing  of 
Miss  Goodally  and  the  pretty  grace 
of  a  French  danseuse,  one  Finette, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  venture  at  the 
Lyceum  was  no  doubt  ultimately 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  only 
&ir  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  author 
of  the  Lyceum  pantomime,  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  many  of  the 
idiotic  songs  given  from  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  pantomime. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  for 
the  stage  whose  lines  scan,  whose 
rhymes  are  faultless,  and  whose 
songs  are  admirable.  Would  that 
the  same  praise  could  be  given  to  all 
his  confreres  1  Many  of  them  seem 
to  go  on  the  principle  that  any 
doggrel  is  good  enough  for  a  panto- 
mime. Some  alarming  feats  of  ver- 
sification and  rhyme  have  been  at- 
tempted this  year;  and  sensitive 
ears  must  frequently  have  been 
sorely  tried. 

I  have  now  had  my  say  on  the 
principal  Christmas  novelties  of 
1867.  Several  times  I  asked  myself 
whether  pantomime  would  ever  die 
out;  or  whether,  unchangeable  as 
the  fixed  laws  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  they  will  last  out 
my  time,  and  a  great  while  longer? 
It  is  not  because  I  am  older  than  in 
the  'Harlequin  Good  Queen  Bess' 
days,  which  have  been  faithfully  re- 
corded above;  or  because  I  am 
Wa«<?— which  I  am  not — that  I  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  pantomimes 
are  not  what  they  were  years  ago. 
I  am  not  talking  now  for  talking 
sake.     Formerly  the  harlequinade 


was  the  great  feature  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime;  nowadays  the  house 
empties  itself  when  the  harlequinade 
commences,  and  very  frequently 
barely  a  scene  is  devoted  to  it  How- 
can  it  be  otherwise?  The  opening^ 
of  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime 
lasted,  this  year,  from  eight  o'clock 
to  close  upon  eleven!  Who  has 
spirits  after  that  for  a  harlequinade? 
Asides,  the  functions  of  Clown  and 
Pantaloon  are  usurped  by  the  pan- 
tomimists  who  play  in  the  opening. 
The  long  comic  scene  in  the  bur- 
lesque steals  from  the '  motley  crew ' 
their  legitimate  weapons,  such  as 
red-hot  pokers,  sausages,  cats,  and 
what  not  Unless  some  retrogres- 
sion takes  place.  Clown,  Pantaloon, 
Harlequin,  and  Columbine  may  just 
as  well  jNick  up  their  traps  and  be 
off. 

A  pantomime  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way;  but  it  is  not  the  panto- 
mime pure  and  simple  that  delights 
us.  I  shall  go  ana  see  one  every 
year,  for  the  sake  of  the  house.  Or- 
dinary audiences  are  dull  at  the 
best;  but  pantomime  audiences  do 
one's  heart  good.  In  pit  and  gal- 
lery, boxes  and  stalls  the  same  good- 
fellowship  and  kindliness  seem  to 
prevail.  In  the  dress-circle  and 
boxes  the  long,  waving  hair  of  the 
well-dressed  children  is  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  their  unrestrained  merri- 
ment In  the  pit  we  see  little 
sparkling  eyes  of  children,  perched 
on  their  mothers'  knees,  peering 
through  the  heads,  intent  uxx>n  the 
glittering  scene.  Up  in  the  gallery 
tiiere  are  children,  too.  Some  laugh, 
some  sleep  on  their  mothers'  breasts. 
Into  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  at 
Christmas-time  many  a  mother 
comes  for  warmth  for  herself  and 
child!  Ah!  happy  laughing  chil- 
dren !  Poor  dear  cold  sleeping  chil- 
dren !  What  does  Tiny  Tim  say?— 
'  Gkxl  bless  every  one  V 
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THE  Dfiw  piece  took  immeiiflely. 
We  Inroiight  it  out,  first  of  all, 
at  Beadipgy  wfaeie  we  ran  it  for 
thirty  ni^ta  witlumt  change  of 
programme,  and  thence  earned  it 
through  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  western  and  midland  ooun- 
tiea.  Crowded  aadienoes  and  a 
well-etocked  exchequer  accompa- 
nied each  step  of  our  progress. 
Jangla*B  engagement  was  renewed 
to  another  six  months.  The  salaries 
of  the  entire  establishment  were 
raised,  according  to  the  manager's 
promise;  whilst  I,  as  antbor  of  the 
piece,  received  a  gratification  over 
and  aboYB  my  increase  of  weekly 
pay,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  for 
ten  guineas.  In  short,  we  were  en- 
joying a  run  of  unexampled  success, 
and  Dayila  was  at  the  height  (tf  his 
prosperity. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  he  seemed 
none  Uie  happier  for  it.  His  temper, 
on  the  contnury,  became  gloomier  as 
his  prospecta  brightened.  Month 
after  month  went  by,  the  tide  of 
soooess  flowed  on  unchecked,  and 
itill  he  who  profited  most  grew 
daily  more  solitary  and  morose.  He 
looked  like  a  man  weighed  down 
wilh  secret  care.  The  lines  about 
his  mouth  grew  fixed  and  rigid, 
his  eyes  rertleas,  his  gait  slouch- 
ing. He  had  nerer  been  a  sociable 
man,  but  till  now  he  had  never 
been  a  misanthrope.  That  he 
should  turn  back  in  the  streets 
at  the  sight  of  an  acquaintance, 
answer  at  random  when  spoken  to, 
now  suffer  the  merest  trine  to  pro- 
voke him  to  storms  of  rage,  now 
pennit  acts  of  the  grossest  negli- 
gence to  pass  unrebuked, — were 
traits  of  character  which  showed 
themselyes  for  the  first  tim&  Enow- 
ittg  him  to  be  a  sullen-tempered 
man,  we  scarcely  observed  the 
change  till  it  had  become  habitual. 
Once  awake,  however,  to  the  foci, 
we  talked  of  nothing  else. 

Wbatwasit?  ^MHiy  was  it  ?  Had 
be  lost  moD^  in  private  specula- 


tions? Had  he  done  anything  in 
which  he  feared  to  be  discovered? 
Was  lus  mind  giving  way,  and  were 
these  the  first  symptoms  of  insanity  ? 
We  might  well  be  anxious — ^we 
might  well  discuss  the  subject;  for 
on  DavHa's  sagacity  and  energy  the 
fortunes  of  the  whole  company  de- 
pended. 

I  have  alraady  said  that  my  duties 
were  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
kind,  and  included  all  those  which 
are  understood  to  devolve  upon  an 
acting  numager.  As  acting  manager, 
therefore,  I  was  brought  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  Davila  and  lus 
fiunily.  Let  him  shun  others  as  he 
would,  he  was  obliged  to  see  me. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  we  must  ere 
long  have  come  to  a  stand-still;  for 
I  could  do  nothing  without  his 
sanction.  If,  therefore,  he  avoided 
the  theatre,  xmweloome  as  *I  knew 
myself  to  be,  I  was  forced  to  seek 
him  at  his  lodgings.  At  these  times 
he  would  sit  with  lus  &ce  turned 
irom  me,  scarcely  listening  to  what 
I  had  to  say;  replying  m  mono- 
syllables ;  often  not  replying  at  all ; 
and  sometimes,  for  no  apparent 
cause,  breaking  into  sudden  fits  of 
savage  impatience.  His  wife  seemed 
more  afraid  of  him  than  ever.  Even 
the  child's  presence  irritated  him. 
There  were  times  when  he  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
her ;  when  a  stranger  might  almost 
have  believed  that  he  hated  her. 
Knowing  how  the  man  used  to 
idolize  his  little  Lotta,  this  change 
stru(^  me  as  the  most  ominous  of 
aU. 

'It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  Da- 
vila,' said  Jungla,  meeting  me  one 
morning  on  my  way  to  the  ma- 
nager's lodgings.  'He  looks  at  me 
as  if  he  would  like  to  grind  my 
bones  to  make  his  bread.' 

'He  looks  at  every  one  in  the 
same  way,'  I  replied. 

'I  think  not  I  believe  he  honours 
me  with  a  special  and  peculiar  aver- 
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fiion.  You  should  have  seen  the 
expression  of  his  face  last  Saturday, 
when  I  went  up  to  the  treasury.* 

'General  ill-will,  believe  me.  I 
am  going  to  him  now  with  yester- 
day's accounts,  and  he  will  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  his  worst  enemy.  There 
is  little  Lotta — ^you  would  JBemcy  he 
abhorred  her.' 

The  Lion  King  pulled  vaguely  at 
his  moustache^  and  looked  thought- 
ful. 

'If  anything  goes  wrong  with 
Davila/  he  said,  presently — *  I  mean, 
if  he  goes  mad,  or,  more  likely  still, 
commits  suicide,  what  will  become 
of  that  child?  Mrs.  Davila^s  not 
her  mother,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  cares  little  enough  about 
her.' 

'  He  has  money,'  I  suggested. 

'Who  knows?  It  may  be  all 
muddled  away  in  some  limited  or 
unlimited  swindle.  Then  there  is 
the  wife  to  provide  for;  and  the 
money,  after  all,  was  her&  By  Jove ! 
I  think  I  should  have  to  take  little 
Lotta  mysell' 

Then  seeing  me  repress  a  smile, 
he  added,  quickly : — 

'  Not  but  what  that  would  be  an 
intolerable  bore,  you  know.  Alto- 
gether out  of  my  line.  More  in  my 
way  to  ado^t  lions  than  children.' 

With  this  he  nodded,  and  left  me. 
In  another  moment  I  was  at  the 
door  of  Davila's  lodgings.  We  were 
staying  at  I^eeds  at  the  time,  and 
the  manager  was  in  occupation  of  a 
first  and  second  floor  over  a  shop  in 
the  market-place.  I  ran  upstairs 
and  found  lum  at  the  window,  with 
his  back  towards  the  door  by  which 
I  entered. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  without  looking 
round, '  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Yesterday's  accounts,  Mr.  Davila,' 
I  replied, '  if  you  have  leiBure  to  go 
through  them.' 

He  muttered  something  inaudible, 
but  neither  turned  nor  stirred. 

'  Mr.  Flack,  of  Nottingham,  has 
written,'  I  said,  arranging  my  papers 
on  the  table.  '  He  wants  to  Imow 
when  we  are  likely  to  be  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Their  great  annual 
cattle  fair  comes  off  in  about  six 
weeks,  and  he  thinks,  if  you  could 
arrange  to  be  there  about  that 
time * 


'I  won't  pledge  myself,*  inter- 
rupted Davila,  impatiently. 

'Shall  I  say  that  we  will  wrile 
again  in  a  week  or  two  ?' 

'  1  don't  know.    I  can't  tell.' 

'  By  the  way,  Herr  Jungla's  en- 
gagement will  expire  in  a  little  more 
than  a  fortnight.' 

He  made  a  sudden  movement, 
but  said  nothing.  Having  paused  a 
moment  for  his  reply,  I  went  on. 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything 
about  it  ?' 

'About  what?' 

'  About  the  renewal  of  his  engage- 
ment.' 

He  turned  at  last,  his  face  ablaze 
with  anger. 

'No,'  he  said,  savagely;  'not  a 
word.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  I  replied ;  '  I  had 
fiftr  rather  you  did  it  yourself.  I  was 
only  afraid  you  did  not  know  how 
time  wajB  going.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  myself/ 
he  said,  with  an  oath.  'I  don't 
choose  to  renew  the  engagement 
Herr  Jungla  may  go.' 

'  Herr  Jungla  may  go  ?*  I  re- 
peated.   '  Impossible  r 

'Why  impossible?' 

'  Because  he  is  our  greatest  atbnc- 
tion; — because  we  could  not  carry 
on  the  piece  without  him.  Why, 
if  s  not  many  weeks  Binoe  you  en- 
tirely renewed  all  the  dresses  and 
decorations.' 

'  For  all  that,'  he  said,  dropping 
into  a  chair,  and  drumming  angrily 
upon  the  table  with  his  buckles, 
'  Herr  Jangla  may  go,  and  you  may 
tell  him  so.* 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  that 
message,'  I  said,  'till  you  hare 
thought  it  over.' 

He  laughed  discordantly. 

Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the 
child's  voice  on  the  stairs,  not  prat- 
tling joyously,  as  happy  chiJdien 
S rattle,  but  timidly,  as  fearing  re- 
uke  or  question.  Then,  as  she 
came  nearer,  it  sank  to  a  whisper, 
and  the  little  feet  went  stealing 
softly  across  the  landing.  I  glanced 
from  the  door  to  the  manager's  hce. 
I  could  not  have  told  why  I  looked 
at  him.  The  impulse  was  involou' 
tary.  But  what  a  face  it  was  1  The 
angry  flush  was  gone,  and  a  dead, 
dull  pallor  had  come  there  in  ite 
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pIao&  His  eyes  were  fixed  npoQ  the 
cirpei,  his  lips  pneaed  aud  to- 
gether, his  blows  laiitted.  He  said 
notiiing.  He  listened;  and  as  the 
child  crept  by,  I  saw  one  laige  Tsin 
nsB  and  throb  upon  his  temple  like 
tti  tngiy  poke.  There  was  no  pas- 
fikm  in  the  &oe  to  make  it  terrible ; 
nothing  hut  an  ominous,  intense 
snppiesnon  of  emotion.  What  was 
the  natoiB  of  that  emotion?  Adim, 
half- intelligible  suspicion  flashed 
upon  me.  I  xemembered  what 
Jmigla  had  been  saying  as  we  came 
through  the  town.  I  ooold  not 
haTO  helped  speaking,  had  it  been 
to  save  my  liiSa. 

'Yonr  little  girl  has  improved 
Tory  much  of  late/ I  said.  'I  was 
quite  sorprised  yesterday  to  find  her 
reading  one  of  the  stories  in  "Sand- 
fard  and  Merton."  She  soaioely 
knew  her  letters  six  months  ago.' 

He  kwked  up  oonfhsedly,  as  hear- 
ing, bat  not  taking  in  the  sense  of 
mywotds. 

'  Were  it  only  on  her  aoconni^'  I 
oQDtmoed, '  yoa  wonld  scarcely  wish, 
Iihoold  thmk,  to  lose  Heir  Jnngla. 
It  wonld  break  her  little  heart  to  be 
parted  firom  him.' 

fie  sprang  to  hk  feet  like  a^mad- 
man;  broke  into  astorm  of  inoohe- 
mt  corses;  swore  that  Jnngia 
ahoold  go,  thongh  it  were  to  roin 
hmi  ten  times  over;  then,ezhaasted 
fay  the  force  of  his  own  fory,  dropped 
faiidE  into  his  chair,  laid  his  Iraad 
down  upon  the  taUe»  aad  sobbed 
like  a  chUd. 

Td  give  all  I  haTe,'  he  cried, 
'never  to  have  seen  his  &oe !  We 
WBTO  happy  enough  once.  I  didn't 
Hint  her  to  be  clever;  she  was 
derer  enoogh  for  me.  I  only 
wanted  her  to  love  ma  And  she 
did  lore  me--I  was  all  the  world  to 
herl' 

I  waa  deeply  affected.  I  saw  it 
all  now,  and  I  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  neartb  The  man's 
whole  being  was  rooted  in  the  child, 
and  he  was  enduing  torments  of 
iaaloQsy.  I  tried  to  oomfort  him; 
rnit  he  wonld  not  be  comforted. 

'No,  Dol'  he  said ;'  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  know  better.  He  has  robbed  me 
of  my  child.  Oh,  cnrse  himl  I 
hate  him!— I  hate  him!' 

I  veal  ftom  the  hoose  that  morn- 


ing mere  trembled  than  I  would 
have  cared  to  confiess.  What  should 
I  say  to  Jungla?  That  Davila  did 
actually  hate  him  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  I  folt  that  it  was  no  mere 
figuie  of  speech.  He  hated  him 
with  a  Gorsicaii's  hatred — ^with  a 
hatred  that  was  eating  away  his  own 
heart— that  might  end  in  madness 
— ^that  must  lead  to  ruin.  I  made 
no  further  effort  to  get  Jungla's  en- 
gagement renewed.  I  baa  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  the  sooner  all 
business  relations  were  over  between 
them,  the  bettor  for  both.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  Lion  King  and  his  lians»  or 
to  withdraw  '  The  Prince  of  Qyprns ' 
from  our  bills.  But  I  also  knew 
that  the  present  state  of  things  could 
not  long  go  on  except  at  the  oost  of 
absolute  destruction,  and  that  to 
bring  Davila  back  to  his  former  self 
was,  at  this  moment,  the  one  olneot 
of  paramount  importance.  Aotuig« 
thoefore,  upon  this  unwelcome  oon- 
viction,  I  gave  Jungla  to  understand 
that  he  would  be  free,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  or  engagements  he 
pieased. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  taken  by 
surprise  would  be  untrue.  He  knew 
his  own  value,  and  could  pretty  well 
estimate  what  Davihi's  loss  would 
be  on  '  The  Prince  of  Qyprns '  alone. 
He  smiled,  however,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  took  it  coolly 
enough. 

'  As  Mr.  Davila  pleases,'  he  said. 
'I  told  yon  that  he  honoured  me 
with  a  special  aversion,  and  here  is 
proof  positive  of  the  same.  Well, 
ehaeun  d  wn  gout.  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  our  frieml  can  afford  to  indulge 
his  little  prejudices  after  so  expensive 
a  ftshion.' 

This  was  all  the  comment  he 
made.  He  expressed  no  regret,  be- 
trayed no  annoyance,  said  not  one 
word  of  little  Lotta.  But  I  observed 
after  this  that  he  seemed  as  if  he 
could  scarcely  let  her  out  of  lus  sight 
for  ten  minutes  together. 

At  length,  some  three  or  four  days 
having  g<me  by,  he  aimounoed  his 
intention  of  running  over  to  GlaM;ow 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  hire 
of  the  theatre  in  Dunlop  Street, 
where  he  purposed  giving  a  series  of 
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performances  on  his  own  Tesponsibi- 
lity.  Now  the  journey  from  Leeds 
to  Glasgow  occupies  rather  more 
than  eight  hours  each  way,  and  we 
were  playing  the  *  Prince  of  Cyprus ' 
every  night,  except  on  Satunlays, 
when  we  gave  a  morning  per- 
formance instead.  Moreover,  as 
all  who  have  sojourned  in  North 
Britain  know  but  too  well,  there  is 
no  midday  travelling  on  Scottish 
lines  on  Sundays.  So  Jungla's 
only  course  was  to  start  from 
Leeds  immediately  after  the  morn- 
ing performance  on  Saturday,  ar- 
riving in  Glasgow  between  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night;  spending  his 
Sunday  in  Glasgow ;  leaving  again 
for  Leeds  at  about  a  quarter  to 
eleven  on  Monday  morning,  and  just 
getting  back  in  time  to  fling  himself 
into  a  fly^  drive  at  once  to  the 
theatre,  and  dress  for  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  at  half-past  seven. 

'Look  here,  Skey,'  he  said,  half 
whimsically,  half  pathetically,  'you'll 
have  an  eye  to  my  young  family 
now  and  then,  while  Tm  away  ?* 

'What— to  the  lions  y 

*  Yes,  to  the  lions.  Pratt  is,  of 
course,  a  thoroughly  careful  and 
trustworthy  fellow;  but  I  am  a 
tender  parent,  you  see,  and  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  leave  the  pretty  dears 
to  the  care  of  a  keeper.' 

I  professed  my  readiness  to  do 
what  I  could,  but  reminded  him 
that  my  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  lions  was  of  the 
most  limited  description. 

'  Tell  me  what  you  wish  done,'  I 
said,  'and  I  will  do  it.  Am  I  to 
see  them  fed?' 

'Oh  no.  Pratt  knows  all  about 
thai  Five  o'clock  is  their  hour,  and 
he  knows  just  what  they  ought  to 
have.  You  might,  i)erhaps,  see  that 
he  is  punctual.  I  like  them  to  be 
fed  punctually — it  spoils  their  tem- 
pers to  be  kept  waiting  over  time. 
He  will  be  punctual  to-day,  for  it  is 
just  four  now,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  forget  them  an  hour  hence;  how- 
ever, I  really  don't  want  you  to 
do  anything  in  particular,  my  dear 
fellow.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will 
just  let  Pratt  feel  that  somebody  is 
looking  after  him.  If  you  would 
kindly  saunter  in,  you  know,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  each  day^ 


and  say  something,  if  it's  only  about 
the  weather.  You  understand  what 
I  mean.' 

'Perfectly.  I  will  do  my  best, 
dex)end  on  ii' 

'  A  thousand  thanks.  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you,  only  that  it's  a  long 
time  to  be  away — over  fifty  hourB, 
you  see.  I  never  have  left  tbem 
for  quite  so  long  before.  Good-bye 
— so  much  obliged — will  do  the 
same  for  you  another  day.' 

This  conversation  took  place  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  door 
of  Jungla's  dressing-room,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  be  gone  by  the  4*15  ex- 
press immediately  after  the  perfonn- 
ance.  The  stage  was  not  yet  cleared. 
The  lights  were  not  yet  all  extin- 
guished. The  last  fiddler  was  still 
putting  up  hia  music  in  the  o^ 
chestra. 

'Good-bye,'  I  said,  as  he  snatched 
up  his  bag  and  ran  towards  the  door. 
'  Bon  voyage,' 

At  that  moment  a  wail  of  childish 
sorrow  rang  through  the  house,  and 
little  Lotta,  still  in  her  stage  finery, 
darted  after  him,  calling  piteously 
upon  his  name. 

'Oh,  take  me  with  you!'  sheened. 
'  Don't — don't— don't  go  away !  Oh, 
please  take  me  with  you !' 

'  My  pet,  don't  cry,'  said  Junjcla. 
He  had  turned  back  at  the  first 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  had  now 
taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  kiss- 
ing her  tenderly.  '  Don't  cry,  my 
little  madchen.  I  am  coming  back 
the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

*No— no— no!  You  are  never 
coming  back!  They  told  me  you 
were  never  coming  hack !  Oh,  why 
do  you  go  away  ?  What  shall  I  do? 
Why  don't  you  take  me  too?* 

'  My  darling— my  little  pet,'  said 
Junghk.  'I  am  coming  lick— ask 
Mr.  Skey.  Say  something  to  com- 
fort her,  Skey,  when  I'm  gona  God 
bless  you,  my  pretty  one.  I  wish  I 
could  take  you— I  wish  it  with  all 
my  heart.' 

Saying  this,  he  kissed  her  again, 
put  her  gently  down,  and  ran  away 
at  full  speed* 

I  tried  to  say  something,    l^^^ 
her  he  wa«  certainly  coming  beckon 
Monday,  and  would  play  with  her 
as  usual  in  '  The  Prince  of  Cypros 
on  Monday  night;   for  Lotta  did 
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pertom  ilia  in&nt  livia,  and  was 
leseoed  from  the  Ixms  by  Jungla 
eTery  eTening  to  thandeni  of  ap- 
plaosGu 

*  Is  it  quite  oertain?'  she  asked^ 
looikmg  up  doobtfally. 

I  aaBOied  her  that  it  was  quite 


*  And  then  will  he  never  go  away 
any  more?* 

At  this  qneetion  I  hesitated. 

'  Do  yoa  love  him  so  dearly  that 
joa  would  like  him  to  stay  wiUi  you 
always?*  I  asked,  evasively. 

The  child's  iaoe  glowed  through 
her  tears. 

'I  love  him  hetter  than  all  the 
world  beside/  she  replied,  eagerly. 

What  was  it  that  I  heard  as  she 
eaid  this?  It  sounded  like  a  groan. 
Was  it  one  of  the  scene-shifters  at 
work  in  the  flies? 

'Lottal  Lottal' cried  Mrs. Davila 
from  her  dressing-room  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  stage.  '  Aren*t  you  com- 
ing to  he  undressed  to-night  ?* 

I  took  the  child's  hand,  and  led 
her  back  whence  she  had  come.  As 
I  did  so,  I  saw  a  man  leaning  up 
agaiust  the  wall  in  a  dark  comer 
close  behind  where  we  had  been 
standing.  His  face  was  buried  in 
his  hands;  but  I  recognised  him  at 
a  glance.    It  was  DavDa. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  had 
hteak&sted,  I  went  round,  as  I  had 
promised,  to  see  the  lionis.  There 
vrare  three  cages  of  them — ^the  lioness 
and  cubs  in  one,  and  a  lion  and 
lianesB  in  each  of  the  others.  They 
vere  kept  in  the  same  enclosure 
with  Da^a*s  menagerie,  but  divided 
ficom  the  other  beasts  by  a  slight 
petition.  I  found  Jungla's  keeper, 
Sir.  Pratt,  smoking  his  matutinal 
pipe  outside  in  the  sun,  and  the  lions 
^ing  fmd  walking  about,  as  usual,  in 
their  cages.  Having  looked  in,  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  ex- 
change a  civil  word  with  Mr.  Pratt 
and  retire;  which  I  did.  It  was 
Sunday.  I  had  my  day  before  mo ; 
no  rehearsal  to  superintend,  no  ac- 
counts to  make  up,  no  managerial 
interview  to  go  through.  I  went 
home  to  brealSast;  after  break&st  I 
vrent  to  dmrch;  after  church  put 
some  biscuits  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  for  a  long  walk  into  the  country. 
When  I  came  back  it  was  just  four 


o'clock,  and  I  dropped  in  again  at 
the  menagerie  on  my  way  home. 
This  time  I  found  Mr.  Pratt  asleep 
on  a  bench  close  against  the  door. 
He  sat  up  at  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
stops,  and  was  wide  awake  directly. 

'Lions  aU  right,  Pratt?*  said  I, 
peeping  in  and  seeing  them  walking 
about  as  liefbre. 

'Yes,  sir;  of  course  th^'re  all 
right,  sir,'  he  replied,  somewhat 
sulkily. 

'  Getting  hungry,  I  suppose,  Pratt 
Near  dinner-time,  isn't  it?  You  feed 
them  at  five^  don't  you  ?* 

Mr.  Pratt,  evidently  displeased  by 
my  interference,  nodaed,  and  stared 
up  at  the  ceiling.  At  that  moment 
one  of  the  lions  set  up  a  tremendous 
roar,  and  I  retreated  precipitately, 
feeling  that  I  had  done  my  duty  hy 
Jungla's  little  family  for  that  day. 

The  next  morning,  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  my  reception, 
I  went  round  again.  Mr.  Pratt, 
cleaning  a  row  of  Jungla's  boots  in 
the  passage  outside,  looked  more 
hostile  than  ever.  I  wished  him 
good-morning  as  I  passed,  but  the 
beasts  inside  were  roaring  so 
furiously  that  I  could  not  hear  my 
own  voice.  I  went  in.  The  lioness 
and  cubs  were  comfortably  asleep ; 
but  the  others  were  lashing  their 
tails,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  their  cages, 
rearing  themselves  up  on  their  hind 
legs,  tearing  at  the  bars  with  their 
tremendous  paws  as  if  they  would 
wrench  them  down,  and  breaking 
out  every  two  or  three  moments  into 
such  prolonged  and  deafening  roars 
that  the  floor  vibrated  again  beneath 
my  feet  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
beasts  in  Davila's  menagerie,  divided 
off  bv  only  a  slight  partition,  seemed 
as  if  lashed  to  ft&aj  by  the  noise 
their  neighbours  were  making.  The 
monkeys  were  chattering,  the  bears 
growling,  Uie  cockatoos  shrieking, 
the  hyenss  yelling.  The  hubbub,  in 
short,  was  so  appalling  that  I  re- 
mained scarcely  a  moment  inside 
the  doors,  but,  beckoning  to  Mr. 
Pntt  to  follow  me,  went  out  into 
the  little  yard  beyond. 

I  should  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
we  were  in  occupation  of  a  tem- 
porary building  which  had  been 
erected  a  few  months  before  for  the 
accommodation   of    botanic    f§te8. 
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agricnltaral  ^boyrs,  and  so  forth; 
am  which,  enolosuig  as  it  did  a 
Bpadoos  azea,  platform,  and  oat^ 
buildings,  had  been  easily  converted 
into  a  fint-rate  theatre  and  ciroos. 
The  menagerie,  which  now  formed 
a  separate  exhibition,  occupied  one 
of  the  out-buildings  at  the  back, 
and  was  approached  by  a  separate 
entrance.  This  out-building,  how- 
eyer,  conmiunicated  wiiii  the  circus 
by  means  of  a  oo yered  passage,  along 
which  Jungla's  cages  were  wheeled 
eve^  night  into  the  arena. 

'  One  would  think  the  beasts  were 
madl'  I  exclaimed.  'Do  they  often 
make  such  a  terrific  row,  Pratt?' 

The  keeper  shook  his  bead. 

'I  can't  think  what's  come  to 
them/  he  said,  'unless  it  is  that 
they  miss  the  master.  I  never  knew 
'em  so  noii^  before.' 

'If  they  go  on  like  this  to-night/ 
said  I,  'tne  audience  won't  hear  a 
word  of  tiie  play.' 

Mr.  Pratt  scratched  his  ear,  but 
made  no  reply. 

'Ifs  enough  to  make  the  hones 
quite  unmanageable/  I  added,  with 
a  glance  towards  the  stables.  '  Well, 
goodnnoming,  Pratt  I'll  look  in 
again,  by  and  by.' 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir/  said  the  keeper, 
surlily;  'but  there's  one  thing  I 
should  wish  to  say  before  you  go. 
I  don't  like  the  way  I'm  beLog 
treated,  sir.  Mr.  Jungla  knows  me. 
He  knows  whether  he  can  trust  me, 
or  whether  he  can't  trust  ma  He 
knows  whether  Pm  used  to  beasts, 
or  whether  I'm  not  used  to  beasts. 
I  don't  like  being  overlooked,  sir. 
I  don't  like  seeing  my  work  token 
out  of  my  hands.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Jungla  holds 
me  responsible  for  these  beasts,  or 
not?* 

'If  you  mean  that  my  dropping 
in  now  and  then  has  annoved  you, 
my  good  fellow/  I  replied,  '  I  can 
ozdy  say  that  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Jungla  places  the  highest 
coxr&denoe * 

'  No,  sir/  he  interrupted, '  I  don't 
mean  you :  I  mean  Mr.  Davila." 

'  Mr.  Davila?'  I  repeated. 

'  Yes,  sir.  What  ceXi  has  he,  or 
any  one,  to  interfere  with  my  duties  ? 
If  Mr.  Jun^^Ia  couldn't  trust  the 
feeding  of  his  beasts,  or  the  keeping 


of  the  k^ys  to  me,  I  think  he  mig^t 
have  told  me  so  before  he  left' 

'  The  feeding  of  the  beasts,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  keys?'  I  echoed 
again.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Davila ' 

'  Mr.  Davila  came  to  feed  and  see 
after  his  own  beasts,  sir,  cm  Satur- 
daj  afternoon,  and  again  yester- 
day afkemoon,  after  you  baa  been 
round  for  the  second  time;  and 
he  claimed  the  k^s  of  my  cagee. 
He  said  he  was  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  those  lions  while  Mr. 
Jungla  was  away,  and  that  no- 
body should  feed  them  but  him- 
self. He  as  good  as  ordered  me  out 
of  the  place.  You  may  be  sure  I 
didn't  wait  to  be  ordexod  a  second 
time.' 

'  You  left  him  here  ?  You  gave 
up  the  keys  T 

'Mr,  Diivila  said  he  was  master 
here,  sir,  and  that  I  could  not  deny. 
He  said  he  was  my  master's  master, 
and  I  couldn't  deny  that  eitha. 
Same  time,  begging  your  paidoa 
again,  sir,  ifs  treatment  IVe  not 
been  used  to;  and  I  wished  to  say 
that  the  next  time  Mr.  Davila,  or 
any  one  else,  comes  here  interfering 
with  my  duties,  I  shiJl  walk  out  d 
that  door  and  go  home.  If  Mr. 
Jungla  wants  me  back  again,  he  can 
fetch  me.' 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  could 
hardly  tell  what  I  feared ;  but  I  had 
a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  that  the 
manager  might  be  capable  of  doing 
Jungla  an  ill  turn  if  tne  opportunity 
came  in  his  way.  What  if  he  were 
to  poison  the  lions?  Actaingupon 
this  thought,  I  went  back  and  had 
another  look  at  them.  They  were 
roaring  and  pacing  about  as  be- 
fore. 

'There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
them,  I  suppose,  Pratt?'  I  said, 
anxiously.  'They  wouldn't  be  so 
lively  if— if  they  were  not  well  ?' 

'Well?  Bless  you,  sir,  they're 
well  enough.  They'd  be  drooping 
said  neglecting  theur  food,  if  they 
were  ill.  I  don't  know  whatqnaa- 
tity  they  got  either  Saturday  or 
yesterday;  but  they'd  eaten  it  every 
bit  when  I  came  back—- except  a  dry 
boneortwa  They're  only  excited  h^ 
the  howling  of  the  hyenas.  Theres 
nothing  the  matter  with  them.' 
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Satisfied  that  Pratt  iras  right,  but 
utterly  puzzled  by  this  sadden  oat- 
break  of  activity  on  the  jMfft  of  the 
numager,  I  tiien  went  roond  to  the 
theatncsJ  droartment  to  attend  to 
the  thonaand  and  one  daily  duties 
of  my  office.    Here,  to  my  Borprise, 
I  foimd  Bayila  bostling  to  and  fio, 
as  prompt,  as  anthoritative,  as  bnsi- 
noBB-like  as  of  old.    He  had  lost 
called  a  rehearsal  of  the  riders— had 
ofdered  the  stalls  and  orchestra  to 
be  swept  oat— was  presently  about 
to  inspect  the  wardrobe — and  when 
1  first  went  in,  was  reprimanding 
tibe  carpenters  about  the  state  of  a 
pncticable  bridge  in  one  of  the  set 
Kenes.    I  could  scarcely  believe 
file  evidence  of  my  ears  and  eyes. 
He  had  suddenly  thrown  off  all 
that  apathy  which  was  so  ahmn- 
ing  in  him  of  late.    There  was 
even  a  feverish  activity  about  him 
vhich  made  the  contrast  stall  more 
sbikjng.    His  senses  seemed  over- 
alert,  as  it  were.    Bis  eyes  glittered 
with  excitement     He  talked  &st 
and  lofQdly.    He  went  everywhere. 
He  BBW  everything.    He  was  never 
still  or  tdkoX  for  a  moment    It  was 
like  a  vesarrection  firom  the  dead. 

At  two  o^elock,  the  morning's 

work  being  done,   we   dispersed, 

actors,  musicians,  scene  -  shifters, 

ostlers,  dressers,  Bupemumeraries  of 

all  kinds,  and  went  our  several  ways. 

I,  for  one,  went  home  to  dinner, 

thinking  over  the  incidents  of  the 

nKNming.     That  Davila's  conduct 

WBfl  very  strange,  not  only  in  the 

matter  of  the  lions,  but  in  the  man- 

ur  of  his  return  to  business,  was 

luidfiDiabla    I  could  not  keep  from 

pondering  over  it,  more  or  less,  all 

^  afternoon.    Look  upon  it  from 

wbat  side  I  might,  there  still  was 

Bomething  odd,  and  not  altogether 

Ptewant,  about  it 

Towards  six  I  went  round,  as 
^iB^i  to  his  lodgings.  I  always 
^tto  him  about  an  hour  before 
«w  doors  opened,  to  know  whether 
«bad  any  special  instructions  re- 
jjjctiiig  the  evening's  performance. 
^  afternoon,  for  almost  the  first 
•^e  in  my  remembrance,  he  was 
^whom&  As  I  came  back,  how- 
^l  about  halfway  between  the 
^Hlaoe  and  the  theatre,  I 
"^  Txpon  him,  feoe  to  feoe.    He 


looked  flushed,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  had  been  drinking. 

'You  are  looking  for  me,  Mr. 
Skey,'  he  said,  faurnedly.  '  I  havo 
nothmg  fresh  to  say  to  yon.  I  am 
going  home.  I  don't  feel  well;  the 
da/s  woric  has  been  too  much  for 
me.  Progranmie,  of  course,  remains 
unaltered:  the  scenes  of  the  di^ 
ous  first;  then  Herr  Jungla's  per- 
formance with  the  lions;  then  the 
comio  baUet  to  end  Part  First  For 
Part  Second,  "The  Prince  of  Qy- 
prus,"  as  usual  There  is  no  fear,  I 
suppose,  of  his  missing  the  train?* 

'None  whatever,  I  diould  think,' 
I  replied.  '  He  told  me  he  should 
leave  Glasgow  by  the  10*30  train, 
which  reaches  Leeds  at  6-15.  It 
is  a  tolerably  punctual  train,  too, 
I  believe;  generally  in  to  time,  and 
never  later  than  the  half-hour.' 

But  before  I  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  manager  had  noddea  and 
pained  on. 

I  hurried  to  the  theatre,  expect- 
ing to  find  Jungla  there  before  me. 
He  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  wanted  only  twenty 
minutes  to  seven.  The  train  was 
surely  in  by  now ;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably walking  from  the  station,  and 
the  station  waaagood  three-quiurters 
of  a  mile  distant  I  then  went  round 
the  house  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  the  check-taker  at  his  post, 
the  musicians  in  their  places,  the 
horses  and  riders  ready  for  their 
entry.  When  I  came  back  to  the 
green-room  the  dock  was  just  on 
the  stroke  of  seven,  and  Herr 
Jungla  had  not  yet  come. 

I  became  seriously  uneasy.  I 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  doors 
till  nearly  five  minutes  past  seven. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  admit  the 
audience.  Ten  minutes  past  seven — 
a  quarter  past — twenty  minutes 
past— and  still  he  did  not  come.  At 
half-past  we  were  bound  to  begin. 
I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  he 
had  missed  the  train.  I  sent  for  a 
Bradfihaw,  and  found  there  was  no 
other  train  in  from  Leeds  before  ten 
minutes  past  eleven. 

I  asked  myself  despairingly  what 
was  to  be  done?  In  an  emergency 
of  this  kind  everything  devolved 
upon  me ;  but  how  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent difficully  I  knew  not    For  the 
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first  part  of  the  progranune  it  was 
not  of  so  mnch  importance:  we 
could  substitute  some  circus-busi- 
ness for  Jungla's  first  appearance. 
He  simply  entered  the  cage,  called 
the  beasts  up,  one  by  one,  accord- 
ing to  their  names ;  held  their  jaws 
open ;  lay  down  amongst  them,  and 
80  forth.  It  lasted  but  five  minutes 
at  any  time,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
somewhat  impaired  the  effect  of  the 
lion  scene  in '  The  Prince  of  Cyprus.' 
But  what  could  I  substitute  for  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  ?  No 
one  could  play  Ariobarzanes — ^no 
one  could  deal  with  the  hons — ^save 
Jungla  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
my  distress,  just  as  the  overture  was 
winding  up  to  the  last  crash  and 
the  riders  were  ranging  themselves 
for  their  grand  entry,  a  telegram 
was  put  into  my  hand,  containing 
words  to  this  effect 

'  Railway  bridge  fiillen  in  between 
Bradford  and  Apperlev.  Trainn  all 
obliged  to  stop  at  Bradford.  Thir- 
teen miles  by  fly.  Will  be  with  you 
in  time  for  drama.' 

This  message  put  an  end  to  my 
anxieties.  I  went  before  the  curtain 
with  the  telegram  in  my  hand,  ex- 
plained the  case  to  the  audience, 
begged  permission  to  substitute 
Signor  l£)ntiuiari's  unrivalled  feats 
of  strength  for  Herr  Jungla's  first 
performance,  and  retired  with  two 
rounds  of  applause. 

All  went  off  well.  The  Lion  King 
arrived  at  the  stage-door  just  as  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  Part  the 
First,  and  was  dressed  and  chatting 
with  me  at  the  wings  long  before  it 
was  time  for  him  to  go  on  as  chief 
captive  in  the  Triumph. 

'  Had  a  snccessful  journey  T  I 
asked. 

'  Thoroughly  successful.  I  have 
taken  the  Glasgow  house  for  a  fort- 
night certain,  with  liberty  to  hold  it 
for  a  month  on  the  same  terms ;  and 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
really  good  troupe  of  Christy's  Min- 
strels to  eke  out  the  entertsunment. 
My  lions  and  I,  you  see,  are  hardly 
enough  by  ourselves.  How  is  my 
little  fiunily,  by  the  way?  All 
right?' 

'  All  right,  and  distressingly  lively 
when  I  saw  them  last — roaring  like 
volcanoes.' 


'  Pretty  dears !  and  that  best  of 
men,  Pratt  T 

'  The  best  of  men  is  by  no  means 
in  the  best  of  tempers,'  I  replied, 
laughing.  *  But  stay — you  are 
called.  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
it  by  and  by.' 

fSx)m  this  moment,  however, 
Jungla  was  incessantly  before  the 
audience,  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  again.  Daring 
the  five  minutes,  or  less  than  five 
minutes'  interval  between  the  acts, 
be  ran  down  to  see  the  cage 
wheeled  up  from  the  menagerie, 
and  was  only  back  in  time  for  the 
prison  scene  at  the  rising  of  the 
drop.  Coming  off  from  this  scene, 
however,  he  passed  me  at  the  wings. 

'  Look  here,  Skey,'  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, '  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  glass 
of  wine.  I'm  confoundedly  tired, 
and — and,  somehow,  I  don't  altoK 
gether  like  the  look  of  the  lions.' 

'  Not  like  the  look  of  the  lions !'  I 
exclaimed .    '  What  do  you  mean  ? 

'  I  scarcely  know  myselfl  I  can't 
think  what  tiie  devil  is  the  matter 
with  them.  I  miss  the  recognition 
in  their  eyes,  and — and,  after  all,  I 
don't  believe,  with  beasts  of  that  sort, 
that  the  personal  influence  should 
be  relaxed  for  even  a  single  day.' 

'  But  so  tame  as  yours  are *  I 

began.    He  interrupted  me  impa- 
tiently. 

'No  wild  beast  is  ever  really 
tamed,'  he  said.  '  But  for  heaven's 
sake  let  us  waste  no  words.  Get  me 
a  glass  of  wine — or,  better  still,  a 
glass  of  brandy.' 

Iran  round  myself  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, and  brought  him  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  in  a 
tumbler.  The  amphitheatre  scene 
was  already  on  when  I  came  back ; 
the  gladiators  were  combating  in, 
the  arena ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
as  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  were 
seated  on  a  throne  to  the  right  of 
the  stage,  while  little  Lotta,  dressed 
in  pink  and  silver  as  the  infant 
Livia,  was  standing  at  the  Empress's 
knee.  Jungla  was  just  about  to  go 
on  when  I  put  the  tumbler  into  his 
hand.  He  emptied  it  to  the  last 
drop.  At  that  moment  the  trumpete 
were  sounded ;  the  back  of  the  scene 
was  thrown  open;  the  cage,  pro- 
pelled from  behind,  was  pushed  into 
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thd  middle  of  the  stage ;  and  Jmigla, 
IB  the  Frinoe  of  Gypms,  was  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne. 

At  s^ht  of  the  lions,  the  honse 
fanle  into  three  loxinds  of  yocife- 
vm  applanse.  I  expected  to  hear 
the  heuto  retam  the  compliment 
withoDe  of  their  terrific  choroses ; 
hot  tihoy  contented  themselyes  with 
ittid  of  long,  low,  continuous 
gravl,  which  sounded,  somehow, 
itittiuve  deadly,  and  came  in  with 
olaadinary  effect. 

iBd  now  hegan  the  great  scene  of 
flft  jUmj.  It  would  scarcely  be- 
eontme  to  praise  the  dialogue; 
hoi  I  think  no  one  who  had  seen 
te  piece  as  we  performed  it  that 
MMi^ttid  had  heard  the  inteirap- 
Ikat  of  applause  which  were  cer- 
las  l(»  break  out  each  night  at  par- 
MvpointB  of  the  speeches,  could 
hnt  jKonounced  it  other  than  a 
IhoiMghly  legitimate  success. 

flicaptiye  prince  being  led  in, 
ftelniMror  rose  and  bade  him 
has  &te.  He  must  either 
to  the  gods,  or  be  giren  to 
Ariobarzanes,  in  sixteen 
SNi  of  rhymed  verse,  rejects  the 
dlHMliTe  with  scorn  and  declares 
ttwif  ready  to  die  for  the  trae 
UL  The  £m;>6ror  expostulates; 
WJitam.  He  then  gives  the  £&tal 
^p4  addressing  the  prince  in 
teiliiies:— 


,  rub  Bdon  of  a  royal  line ! 
iMUthjcholoe.  Tbtby  decree— not  mine.' 

BigBards  then  advance — Ariobar- 
QQfl  Qnjngs  upon  the  steps  of  the 
MH^eeizee  the  imperial  mfantin 
jfcySj  leaps  into  the  arena,  and 
itlWit  the  door  of  the  lions'  cage, 
iflui  hand  upon  the  bolt  The 
vMbfti  waiting  draw  their  swords ; 
Mftapress  swoons;  the  guards 
(RljlMtt  to  rush  to  the  rescue. 
^MMV  cries  Jungla,  in  a  voice 


>  one  Javlin.  let  oce'airow  fly, 
Aallf  Ibe  Qod  r  worship,  she  ahaU  die.' 

ftqitriring  from  his  own  neck  a 
HgvapoB  suspended  to  a  chain,  he 
pma  it  over  the  child's  head,  and 

'^<ttakj«  Uolaient  ne  where  I  plaoe 
till  acrad  i^rmbol  of  eternal  grace. 
^^  ma'd,  thw  safe,  thus  shielded,  now  be- 
MA 

Itevfhehott.   .    . 

Toifc  znx.— HO.  uzrv. 


He  was  interrupted  by  an  awfol 
cry — a  cry  of  such  intense,  quiver- 
ing agony  as  perhaps  no  ear  in  all 
that  theatre  had  ever  heard  before 
— a  cry  like  nothing  human.  At 
the'  same  instant  a  man  rushed  past 
me  where  I  was  standing  at  the 
wings,  €uid  fell  as  he  reached  the 
stage. 

'  Stop !'  he  shrieked.  '  For  Qod's 
sake,  stop!  My  child — ^the  lions! 
the  lions  r 

To  place  little  Lotta  in  the  arms 
of  a  bystander — to  seize  the  fallen 
man  by  the  collar  and  drag  him  up 
by  main  force,  like  a  dog,  was  for 
Jungla  the  work  of  a  moment 

'  What  of  the  lions?*  he  shouted. 
'  What  of  the  Uons  r 

'Is  she  safe?'  cried  Davila, 
wildly.  'Oh,  mercy!  is  she  safe? 
Thef^ve  not  been  fed  for  three  days  /' 

A  deadly  look  came  into  Jungla's 
&ce.  He  took  his  enemy  by  the 
throat,  lifted  him  fairly  off  his  feet, 
and  made  as  if  he  would  have  hurled 
him  over  into  the  circus  below.  For 
one  moment,  he  held  him  so — for 
one  moment  I  thought  we  should 
have  seen  murder  done  before  our 
eyes.  Then  the  dangerous  light 
went  out  of  his  face.  He  smiled 
bitterly ;  dropped  the  manager,  a 
dead  weight,  at  his  feet ;  and,  spurn- 
ing him  contemptuously  with  his 
foot,  said — 

'So,  my  friend,  you  calculated 
that  I  should  have  walked  into  that 
cage  alone,  an  hour  ago!  I  give  you 
credit  for  your  ingenuity.  'Sdeath  f. 
I  half  suspected  foul  play  of  somo 
sort.' 

*  «  *  •  V 

My  story,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
called  a  story,  is  told.  If  you  object 
that  it  points  no  particular  moral, 
and  oomes  to  no  particular  end,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  it  does- 
neither;  but  then  you  will  please* 
to  remember  that  I  have  been 
drawing  upon  my  experience  instead 
of  upon  my  imagination,  and  that 
facts  do  not  often  round  themselves 
off  so  neatly  and  conclusively  as 
fictions.  Peetic  justice  probably 
requires  that  Davila's  infernal  plot 
should  either  have  recoiled  upon 
his  own  head,  or  have  been  followed 
by  some  signal  retribution;  but 
when  last  I  heard  of  the  man  he 
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was  conducting  a  monster  circns 
through  tlie  American  states,  and, 
if  rejwrt.  spoke  truly,  prosi^ring  be- 
yond all  preeedeni  These  inci- 
dents, however,  which  I  have  just 
related,  were,  indirectly,  the  cause 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Bavila 
company.  Herr  Jungla,  it  is  true, 
forbore  to  prosecute ;  but  the  story 
was  all  over  the  country  in  less  than 
a  week,  and  articles  headed,  '  Mur- 
derous attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
Provincial  Manager,'  'A  modem 
Gorsican  Vendetta,'  and  the  like, 
figured  conspicuously  in  every  local 
newspaper  throughout  the  kingdom. 
As  for  the  company,  it  fell  apart 
like  an  unbound  sheBil  Montanari 
and  St.  Aubyn  gave  notice  to  quit 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
The  O'Learys  left  in  about  a  fort- 
night All  who  could  obtain  engage- 
ments elsewhere  shook  the  dust  of 
Davila*8  circus  from  their  feet,  and 
made  haste  to  be  gone.  For  myself, 
I  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  going, 
but  gave  in  my  accounts  the  very 
next  day,  and  went  immediately. 


Even  in  this  there  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  some  flavour  of 
retribution;  for  Bavila  held  his 
head  high,  and  valued  reputation. 
It  must  have  been  bitter  work  for 
him  to  find  himself  shunned  as  if  he 
were  plague-stricken. 

From  Leeds  I  went  with  Herr 
Jungla  to  Glasgow,  and  thence, 
after  a  few  weeks,  accompanied  him 
to  Edinburgh.  I  liked  the  man, 
and,  having  no  engagement^  found 
it  pleasant  to  travd  with  him.  In 
Edinburgh  we  parted,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  seen 
him  or  his  lions  again.  I  would 
give  much  to  know  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  him.  Vague  rumours  tliat 
he  had  been  seen  with  Garibaldi  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Secessia  with  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  have  now  and  then 
reached  my  ears ;  but  they  came  in 
such  a  questionable  form  that  I 
have  not  ventured  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  them.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment, however,  that  we  shall 
some  day  meet  again. 


THB  END. 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS. 
9  ^tranflf  £>t0rp. 


PART  I. 

MY  VALENTIKB. 


IT  was  a  bright,  clear  morning. 
The  sun  sparkled  on  a  thousand 
emerald  buds,  and  the  morning 
breeze  wafted  in  a  strong  scent  of 
violets.  As  I  stood  on  the  door- 
step of  my  home  in  Devonshire,  I 
looked  on  as  fair  a  scene  of  flowers 
and  sunshine  as  ever  was  given  in 
l^ese  British  isles  to  Valentine's 
Day.  Such  brilliant  blossoms — 
wind-flowers,  hepaticas,  and  cio- 
onses  —  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
cloth  of  gold.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
spring-like  morning,  and  as  I  stood 
loitermg  on  the  step  a  youth  of  fif- 
teen bounded  through  the  hall, 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  cried,  '  I 
ought  to  be  your  Valentine,  but  I 
can't  A  man  may  not  marry  his 
grandmother,  nor  his  maiden  aunt ! 
Oh  dear  me,  what  a  pity  I  But 
never  mind,  Grace;   come  along; 


we  will  go  forth  for  adventures,  and 
you  shall  meet  your  Valentine,  if 
such  a  being  exists.'  I  told  Master 
Bertrand  that  he  was  a  saucy 
schoolboy,  but  I  started  with  him 
on  a  walk  to  the  lodge,  nevertheless. 

And  now  I  must  explun  a  little. 

I  was  at  Combe  Minor,  which  had 
been  my  home  from  my  birth.  My 
father  had  died  seven  years  before 
last  Valentine's  day,  and  left  my 
mother,  with  a  daughter  by  her 
first  husband  just  ten  years  mj 
senior,  and  myself.  Seven  years 
ago  firom  last  Valentine's  day  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Julia 
Moore,  my  step-sister,  was  six-and- 
twenty.  But  my  father  bad  a  son 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  and  when 
this  son  came  to  take  possession  of 
Ck>mbe  Minor,  he  came  as  a  widower, 
bringing  Bertrand,  Oliver,  and  Jack 
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with  him.  A  year  after  our  &ther*s 
death  my  half-brother  married  Julia 
Moore ;  and  a  year  before  &e  day 
when  I  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
doorstep  of  Oombe  Minor,  my  mo- 
ther had  married  her  third  husband. 
Sir  Godfrey  Selby,  and  they  were 
keeping  St.  Yalentine's  Day  in  Nor- 
thunberland,  amid  wind  and  snow. 
Ko  wonder  that,  on  every  aooonnt, 
I  preferred  the  soft  Devonshire  air 
and  the  sweet  flowers  of  our  sonny 
hom&  So  I  was  twenty-three,  and 
Bertrand  was  fifteen,  and  not  my 
Valentine,  becanse  he  was  my 
nephew :  and  so  we  started  on  oar 
early  wallc.  There  was  a  winding 
diiTe  by  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where 
lock  cropped  oat,  and  holly  glit- 
tered, and  the  willow  had  b^^  to 
show  g(Men  bads.  This  drive  led 
I7  the  moss  well,  and  the  old 
qiiarry,  so  pictoresqaely  planted 
with  koeh,  to  the  north  lodge ;  and 
Berty  and  I  trod  the  way  guly,  our 
steps  making  crisp  echoing  sounds 
in  the  clear,  fioety  air,  and  the  birds 
singmg  in  the  sun  that  set  all  Nature 
sparkling. 

The  old  fancy,  that  the  first  man 
we  met  was  to  be  my  Valentine  for 
the  eosoing  year,  made  fan  for 
Bertie,  who,  being  a  very  merry- 
hearted,  and  also  a  very  clever  boy, 
kept  me  laughing,  in  spito  of  the 
mock  indignation  with  which  I 
had  to  meet  some  of  his  most  daring 
""^TiatiftTifl, 

'You'll  never  be  married  this 
year.  Oh,Gracey!  "Nobody coming 
to  marry  me,  nobody  coming  to 
woo!"— Eh  I  who's  that?' 

We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 
lodge,  and  we  saw  a  stranger  stand- 
ing, as  if  irresolute.  The  stranger 
then  knocked  at  the  lodge  door,  and 
walked  in. 

'Now,fiiir  play,  dear,  good,  im- 
fortunate  Aunt  Gracey.  It  won't 
do  unless  he  comes  out,  and  walks 
on,  and  meets  us  honestly.  The 
first  you  meet^  not  see.  You  are  out 
of  luck— you  are— no  1' 

And  h^  the  stranger  reappeared, 
and  walked  towards  us  quite  as  un- 
waveringly, and  with  as  much  in- 
tention as  could  be  expected  of  any 
Valentine  under  any  circumstances 
throughout  the  whole  'West  Coun- 
trie.' 


'All  right r  said  Bertie,  in  a  low 
voice ;  '  don't  flinch.  Bear  up 
bravely,  Gracey.  I'll  stand  by  you. 
It  will  be  all  over  in  a  moment. 
Look  him  in  the  £ace,  that  you  may 
know  him  again/ 

I  could  have  beaten  the  boy  for 
the  drollery  he  threw  into  his  small 
impertinences,  for  I  could  not  keep 
my  face  grave,  and  the  stranger  waa 
a  fine,  tall,  handsome-looking  man, 
walking  straieht  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  inspecting  us  with 
very  evident  attention. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Bertie  1' 

'Don't  be  agitated— keep  your 
self-possession.  Trust  in  me — ^guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  !* 

Here  we  were  brought  to  a  stand 
suddenly,  by  the  stnmger  stopping 
close  before  us,  and  saying,  'Ber- 
trand Lawrence  I  I  know  your 
name.  I  asked  at  the  lodge.'  Then 
he  took  off  his  hat  to  me. 

My  Valentine  looked  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  face  a 
good  deal  bronzed,  and  very  dark 
hair.  He  had  a  moustache,  but  no 
whisker  nor  beard; — he  was  what 
anybody  might  call  handsome,  and 
he  had  an  indescribable  look  of 
power  about  him.  I  don't  mean 
bodily  strength,  though  he  had  that 
too.  But  he  had  a  certain  sweei- 
nesfi  of  expression  on  his  somewhat 
massive  &ce,  as  if  he  was  gentle 
with,  the  gentleness  of  one  who 
could  play  with  life  because  he  had 
tamed  it  into  submission  to  hiuL 
All  this  struck  me  as  he  lifted  his 
hat,  and  said,  'Miss  Lawrence.' 
Then  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
Bertia  'Is  your  &ther  at  home? 
I  am  called  Deverel— James  De  vereL 
Do  you  know  my  name?' 

'Major  Deverel  is  expected  on  a 
visit  to  my  &.ther  next  week.' 

'  Yes.  I  wrote  and  said  I  would 
coma  I  was  then  engaged  this  week 
to  the  Eobertsons,  near  Torquay. 
But  they  telegraphed  to  me  at  Lord 
Marston's  to  say  thev  had  ilhiess  in 
the  house,  and  had  been  put  in 
quarantine — couldn't  have  ma  So 
I  came  here  straight  It  wiU  be  an 
early  "  morning  call "  if  you  can't 
take  me  in.  I  have  left  my  luggage 
at  the  station.' 

By  this  time  Major  Deverel  waa 
walking  with  us  towarda  the  house. 

I  a 
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He  soon  said,  *  Do  yon  always  walk 
as  early  as  this,  Miss  Lawrence  ?' 

I  could  not  help  stammering? ;  but 
Bertie  spoke  honestly.  '  It's  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  We  made 
an  engagement  last  night  to  walk 
ont  together  to-day  early.  Valen- 
tine's Bay,  you  know.  The  tirst 
man  Aunt  Grace  met  was  to  be  her 
Valentine.  We  west-country  people 
believe  all  kinds  of  superstitions, 
and  that  is  one.  We  promised  to 
tell  the  truth  to  Oliver  and  Jack, 
which  was  but  fair,  as  we  had  re- 
fused their  company.  Now  we  Rhall 
carry  you  back  as  proof  positive ; 
the  Valentine  not  only  seen,  but 
captured  and  brought  home.  You 
are  Grace's  Valentino,  ^lajor  Deverel, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  year's 
service  properly.' 

Major  Deverel  stood  still.  Ho 
looked  at  Bertie,  and  he  looked  at 
me.  'I  had  never  thought  of  it!* 
he  said.  *  Valentine's  Day !  Well, 
BO  it  is !  Valentine's  Day— never 
thought  of  it  once,  even.' 

His  manner  was  very  strange.  I 
paw  that  it  was  provocative  of 
Bertie's  mirth,  so  I  began  to  talk  to 
Major  Deverel  of  Devonshire  cus- 
toms, and  the  odd  fancies  that  we 
kept  in  remembrance  in  our  old- 
fashioned  place. 

Major  Deverel  got  as  good  a  wel- 
come as  any  man  could  have  de- 
sired. He  and  my  brother  had  been 
at  school  together.  My  brother  had 
gone  to  Cambridge,  then  to  the  bar, 
and  had  been  going  the  Western 
Circuit  when  his  friend,  Frank 
Deverel,  had  been  through  hard 
fighting  in  India.  They  had  seen 
each  other  but  seldom,  but  had  cor- 
responded without  intermission ; 
and  now  it  was  pleasant  to  see  my 
brother  of  forty  years  of  age  and  his 
friend,  a  few  yeai*s  younger,  stand- 
ing with  grasped  hcuids,  looking  in 
each  other's  faces,  recalling  old  me- 
mories, both  very  happy  in  the  old 
friendship  so  faithfully  cherished, 
and  so  suddenly  gratified  by  this 
pleasant  appearance  on  Valentine's 

Day- 
We   had   breakfast ;    and   after 

break&st  I  heard  Major  Deverel  say 

bow  strangely  fast  my  brother  had 

seemed  to  run  through  life — only 

forty,  and  twice  married ;  with  three 


lx)ys,  and  an  eldest  son  shooting  up 
into  manhood.  *  Why,  7ny  life/  he 
said,  '  has  got  to  begin — my  ho  in*: 
life,  I  mean;  at  least,  I  hope  so. 
After  all,'  he  said,  'the  great  struggle 
of  youth  carried  into  battle-fields, 
full  of  danger,  fuller  of  thought, 
and  a  responsibility  that  shuts  stJf 
out  of  one's  mind,  is  not  the  life 
that  a  man  looks  forward  to.  The 
patriarchal  vine-and-fig-tree  life  ad- 
vances upon  one  in  a  sort  of  vision, 
and  claims  one's  sympathy.  Yes,' 
he  added,  thoughtfully,  '  and  oomes 
in  some  of  men's  best  moments,  I 
think.'  I  felt  quite  touched.  I 
confessed  that  my  Valentine  enter- 
tained some  most  admirable  senti- 
ments. *But  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  begin  so  early,  though,'  he 
said,  with  an  honesty  of  tone  and 
manner  that  made  me  hate  him.  In 
fact,  before  luncheon  time  Major 
Deverel  had  greatly  puzzled  me, 
and  I  had  said  to  myself,  *  There  is 
something  odd  about  him.'  He 
kept  on  betraying  the  drollest  sort 
of  interest  in  this  Valentine's  Day, 
and  once,  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  wondered  what  would 
happen  before  the  end  of  it. 

*  Nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  an  assemblage  of  friends  in  the 
evening,'  said  Julia,  with  her  pretty, 
quiet,  captivating  smile.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Major  Deverel 
admired  her. 

'  Oh !'  he  exclaimed,  '  a  party  of 
friends ;  would  you  tell  me  all  aliout 
them.' 

And  then  he  sat  down  by  Julia's 
work-table,  and  cut  open  the  leaves 
of  a  book  in  a  peculiarly  careful 
and  knowing  way,  which  made  me, 
once  more,  entertain  a  good  opinion 
of  my  Valentine.  He  heard  about 
Lawsons  and  Kobertses,  Colvilles, 
Drakes,  and  Markingtons;  and 
asked  questions  as  to  sex,  age,  fa- 
'mily,  fortune — once  more  he  was 
growing  unaccountably  odd;  and 
once  more  he  wondered  ont  loud 
that  it  should  be  Valentine's  Day. 
'  Valentine's  Day !  Never  thought 
of  it !'  and  when  he  ended  by  saying 
with  every  mark  of  astonishment— 
'  And  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  too,'  1  really  thought  him  crazy. 

Before  dinner  I  had  been  both 
charmed  and   bewildered  by  our 
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new  gaest  several  times.  I  likcd^  I 
disliked,  I  wondered;  bat  with  all 
I  tiiink  I  admired. 

When  we  had  assembled  for 
dinner  in  our  smart  clothes  I 
thought  Major  Deverel  the  finest- 
looking  man  I  had  ever  seen — my 
Valentine  was  a  man  to  be  proud 
of.  We  ladies  left  the  dinner-table 
early,  for  we  had  some  little  ar- 
nngements  to  make  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  gnests  who  were 
expected  in  the  eyening.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  out  of  the 
diniDg-room  when  the  three  boys 
rushed  out,  and  joined  ns  in  the 
ffloming-room  where  our  friends 
vere  to  hare  tea  on  their  arrival. 

I  Oh,  Grace,  he  is  the  best  fellow 
gfflng.  He  will  do  anything— every- 
thing—we  will  have  charades!' 

I  asked,  '  Did  Major  Deverel  pro- 
pose charades  V 

'  Oh,  no ;  yon  can't  get  him  to 
propose  apytlung.  I  go  with  the 
stroun  on  Valentine's  Day,'  he  said. 

Our  boys  were  very  fond  of 
acting,  and  with  very  little  help 
from  others,  they  and  I  had  got  up 
Eeyeral  successfol  charades  that 
winter.  They  were  all  impromptu 
characters.  We  fixed  on  our  word 
and  how  the  syllables  should  be 
expressed,  and  then  left  all  the  act- 
ing and  the  dia]ogue  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  I  knew  the 
hojB  wished  for  charades,  and  of 
<»ar8e  I  knew  they  would  have  all 
their  wishes  as  far  as  possible  ful- 
filled. They  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  very  (not  over)  indulgent 
piineiple  and  were  not  the  least 
spoilt  by  it  So  charades  we  were 
to  have,  and  Major  Deverel  was  to 
set  with  us. 

'  Had  he  ever  acted  ?'  '  Hundreds 
of  times,  no  doubt.'  '  Had  he  ever 
acted  impromptu  charades?'  'No- 
body knows.  But  no  matter.  He 
•grees  to  everything  —  says  he 
wonld  not  advise,  nor  contradict, 
iM>r  Bnggest,  nor  refuse,  nor  doubt, 
Dor  run  away— can  you  want  more 
tfaantbat?  Don't  be  afraid,  Gracey. 
Ut  us  fix  on  a  word.' 

Bat  I  was  afraid.  Our  friends 
were  arriving ;  a  dozen  people  were 
ni  the  drawing-room  alr^y.  I 
had  no  idea  of  making  an  exhibition 
of  myself  with  my  Valentine,  who 


had  several  times  treated  this  Va- 
lentine's Day  as  being  a  serious 
epoch  in  his  life,  and  as  something 
to  be  endured  with  vague  wonder- 
ings,  and  an  odd  anxiety  which  he 
tried  to  hide  with  gay  words ;  but 
which  wajs  something  quite  real, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  very  plain 
to  see,  and  altogether  impossible  to 
account  for. 

More  carriages,  more  bell  ringing, 
more  greetings,  more  teal  My 
battle  with  Bertie  was  lost.  I  was 
defeated.  We  were  to  have  cha- 
rades; and  the  first  word  to  be 
acted  was  to  be  Fearful,  out  of 
compliment  to  me.  '  You  are  in 
that  unreasonable  state  of  agitation, 
that  you  will  scarcely  need  to  act 
anything,  Graoey.'  I  could  only  sit 
and  smile;  I  was  beaten,  and  very 
amiable  imder  my  misfortune. 

Now  the  room  in  which  we  acted 
was  a  long  drawing-room.  Stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  this  room,  if  you 
looked  down  its  length  of  over 
thirty-three  feet,  you  saw  two  doors ; 
one  was  at  the  end  of  the  room  on 
the  right  hand  and  led  into  a 
library,  the  other  at  the  side,  as  far 
down  as  could  be,  and  led  into  the 
hall.  Our  only  preparation  for  our 
favourite  pastune  was  to  bring  into 
the  room  two  large  screens.  They 
were  so  placed  as  to  divide  o£f  the 
end  of  tne  room  which  was  to  be 
our  stage,  and  to  hide  the  two  doors 
by  which  we  came  on,  and  went 
off.  The  middle  space  between  the 
screens  was  marked  off  by  a  row  of 
wax  Ughts  on  the  floor,  and  a  fence 
made  by  long,  low,  wire  guards 
which  had  been  contrived  for  the 
purpose.  The  only  peculiarity  of 
this  drawing-room  arose  from  the 
fiftct  of  its  having  been  made  by 
throwing  two  rooms  together,  by 
which  means  there  were  two  fire- 
places. One  was  at  the  end  oppo- 
site our  stage,  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  left-hand  side,  and 
opposite  the  windows.  They  had 
grates  and  chimneypieces  exactly 
alike,  and  each  had  a  looking-glass 
which  reached  up  to  the  cornice  of 
the  room.  The  glass  over  the  side 
chimneypiece  could  be  seen  x)er- 
fectly  by  the  actors,  and  when  at 
the  further  end  of  the  stage  our 
'  situations '  were  reflected  in  it. 
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Before  the  charade  began  I  spoke 
to  Major  Deverel.  '  The  syllable 
fear  is  to  be  a  scene  with  banditti, 
jrou  know ;  yon  are  to  be  jnst  enter- 
ing the  stage  from  the  library. 
I,  and  my  friends,  and  onr  maid 
are  to  come  on  the  stage  in  a  state 
of  terror,  the  banditti  having  robbed 
TLB,  and  tnmed  ns  out  of  onr  car- 
riage. I  rush  np  to  you  to  save  ns 
— and  yon/— he  was  listening  with 
the  drollest  half- smile  on  his  at- 
tentive face.  I  know  I  looked 
alarmed  for  the  snccess  of  any  act- 
ing that  he  might  be  concerned  in, 
and  he  read  my  thoughts  exactly. 

'  Don't  be  frightened  before  the 
time/  he  said.  '  I  won't  arrange 
anything.  Whatever  you  may  do, 
I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  ought  to  do. 
I  mean,  as  I  should  do  if  so  placed 
in  real  life.  Now  go — Bertie  i&  mak- 
ing signs  for  you.' 

What  outrageous,  silly  confidence ! 
And  yet  he  spoke  so  pleasantly  that 
I  could  not  scold. 

Bertie  was  in  full  power ;  a  blaz- 
ing interest  in  the  work  to  be  begun 
instantly  glowed  in  his  handsome 
feice,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  Major,  have 
you  pistols  ?  Ah,  you  have  changed 
your  coat.'  I  then  saw  that  he  had 
a  cloak  on,  and  pistols  strapped 
round  him.  '  Your  father  dressed 
me/  he  said.  'I  have  not  done 
anything  myself.  I  go  with  the 
stream  this  Valentine's  Day,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  place  on  which 
the  stream  may  land  me,  that  is  all 
I  am  going  to  do.' 

I  can  only  add  to  this  record  of 
our  conversation  that  I  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever  by  Major  Deverel's 
words  and  manner,  and  found 
myself  on  the  stage  informing  my 
audience  by  means  of  a  talk  with 
my  friends,  that  we  had  left  our 
travelling  carriage  for  the  luxury 
of  an  afternoon  walk  while  proceed- 
ing towards  Naples  on  an  October 
day. 

Off  we  went,  and  on  came  the 
banditti  by  the  library  door  behind 
ns.  Their  evil  intentions  were  an- 
nounced in  the  same  fashion,  and 
they  passed  off  as  we  had.  The 
stage  was  then  occupied  by  Major 
Deverel,  supposed  to  be  on  a  walk- 
ing expedition.  From  the  cries  of 
altum — ^the  clash  of  weapons — we 


women  rushed  back  to  the  staga 
The  maid  on  her  knees  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fright,  the  friend,  Minting  on  tiie 
top  of  the  maid,  and  I  rushing  up 
to  Major  Deverel  crying  '  Save  os!^ 

Then  in  a  moment  a  grand  tab- 
leau was  formed.  I  found  myself 
within  the  Major's  strong  left  arm; 
and  I  confess  I  struggled,  for  I  had 
not  intended  my  rush  to  end  in 
such  harbourage.  But  I  was  a 
mere  feather  compared  to  his 
strength.  With  a  power  which  I 
don't  forget  he  drew  me  closer  to 
him,  and  held  me  caged  within  the 
bend  of  his  iron  arm.  I  glanced  up 
to  his  face.  What  a  &!ce  it  was  I 
His  right  arm  was  stretched  onti 
and  the  pistol  in  his  hand  cowed  the 
chief  of  the  banditti.  Master  Bertie, 
who  looked  mesmerized  under  the 
earnest,  glowing  &oe,  and  steady, 
triumphant  eye.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  more  real  thing  than  D^BJor 
Deverel's  attitude  and  expression; 
the  curtain  dropped  anudst  im- 
mense applause,  and  I  was  released 
with  a  quiet  smile.  He  put  his 
pistol  into  his  belt,  and  said,  as  if 
to  himself,  'The  queerest  thing 
in  the  world.  I'm  glad  it's  over, 
though !' 

'What  is  queer,  and  what  k 
over  ?'  I  said — we  were  re-arranging 
ourselves  in  the  library  now.  He 
answered,  '  By-and-by— by-and-by/ 

The  word  'full'  was  acted  by  a 
busy  postman  delivering  valentines 
to  a  crowd  who  met  him,  and  from 
whose  full  bags,  they  filled  pockets, 
baskets,  brown-paper  parcels.  It 
was  made  a  veiy  meiry  scene  by 
the  boys  and  all  tiie  young  friends, 
who  made  the  gathering  crowd  till 
the  stage  was  full,  and  the  curtain 
dropped  again. 

The  whole  word  was  a  recounting 
of  the  banditti  danger  to  a  nervons 
lady  excellently  acted  by  Mary 
Drake,  who  really  worked  herself 
up  to  a  very  feaiftd  state  while  I 
toid  the  story  as  well  as  her  nerres 
allowed  and  the  perpetual  interrup- 
tions, caused  by  tiie  remedies  she  so 
constantly  called  for,  permitted. 

There  were  two  more  charades, 
but  the  MaJOT's  acting— the  force, 
the  interest,  the  expression  he  bad 
put  into  his  pari>— formed  the  topic 
of  the  night    Everybody  had  '  felt 
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it  80  r  J  That  WM  the  geneTal  €xp6- 
iJence;  it  foimd  expieesion  in  many 
words,  and  the  Major's  praises 
leached  him  of  conrse.  All  uie  an- 
swer he  made  was/ 1  never  acted 
in  my  life — ^nerer  took  part  in  any 
ehande  before.' 


PABTIL 

HT  YAUENTraB'S  STOBY. 

When  all  our  firiends  had  gone, 
and  we  were  alone,  standing  about 
in  the  sapper-room,  my  bromer  told 
Major  Deyerel  again  that  he  had 
aerer  seen  soch  acting  as  in  that 
first  charade,  adding,  'I  am  yery 
glad  we  hid  you  to  do  it' 

'Soam  V  ^^^^  the  brief  answer. 
'  Bat  to  me  it  was  not  acting.  For 
one  moment,  I  saw,  reflected  in  the 
great  glass  oyer  yonr  side  fireplace, 
the  whole  scene.  It  was  in  every 
pwtioalar  the  coanterpart  of  Bome- 
tinng  I  had  seen  before.  I  daresay 
I  looked  in  earnest.  I  never  felt 
more  solemnly  stirred.  I  never 
wanted  all  the  coarage  I  could  com- 
mand more  than  at  that  moment, 
when  you  all  clapped  and  praised 
US.  When  the  curtain  dropped,  by 
Jove  I  how  glad  I  was!' 

'  Well  now  I  am  sure  he  is  mad,' 
was  my  whisper,  as  I  refreshed  my- 
self with  a  glass  of  wine  offered  gal- 
lantly by  Bertie;  but  Julia  aeemed 
to  think  dijGforently. 

'How  strange  I'  she  exclaimed. 
'  May  we  not  know  all  about  it  ? 
Wont  you  tell  us?  Tou  have  no 
idea  how  real  that  moment  seemed. 
Bo  tell  us — ^tell  us  now.' 

'  If  you  please,'  Major  Deverel 
and.    80  we  eat  down,  and  he 

'It  is  a  very  strange  story,  and  I 
am  not  gnng  to  try  to  account  for 
it  I  shall  leave  you  to  do  that  if 
you  choose  to  try.  I  shall  tell  &cts 
in  few  words~-so  here  I  begin. 
Sonoe  years  ago  I  was  at  Oonstanti- 
noplcw  I  was  with  a  party  of  firiends, 
and  otiiers  joined  us.  We  were  all 
"  on  leave  **  of  one  sort  or  other,  and 
ready  to  enjoy  ourselves ;  and  we  all 
messed  together  at  a  French  tavern 
in  the  Buborb  called  Pera,  where  we 
lived,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly. 
We  ware  a  par^  of  nine,  as  nearly 


as  I  can  recollect ;  English,  French 
Irish,  and  Scotch ;  I  was  the  only 
Englishman,  I  know. 

'  One  day,  I  remarked  that  a  very 
intelligent  Scotchman  was  silent 
and  apparently  distressed,  at  our 
dinner ;  and  afterwards,  I  was  told 
hj  a  French  firiend  of  his,  with 
whom  I  was  walking  on  the  height 
that  overlooks  the  magnificent  har- 
bour, and  theQolden  Hom,  that  the 
Scotchman  had  done  a  foolish  thing, 
— perhaps  worse,  a  wrong  thing,  ex- 
plained the  Frenchman — ^he  had 
been  in  a  spirit  of  fun  to  ask  about 
his  future  of  a  Turk  who  practised 
necromancy,  and  he  had  come  away 
sad,  silent,  and  puzzled.  It  was  said 
that  this  sorcerer,  if  he  was  one, 
could  show  in  a  sort  of  vision,  any 
moment  of  your  future  life  that  yoa 
liked  to  ask  for.  But  if  you  fixed  00 
a  moment  in  the  future  beyond  the 
term  of  your  life,  you  beheld  only  a 
hideous  blank— I  say  hideous,  be- 
cause the  blank  had  an  effect  of  the 
most  desolating  description  on  all 
who  beheld  it.  There  was  only  dark- 
ness and  nothingness.  The  end  of 
the  room  seemed  to  be  gone,  and 
all  things  gone  with  it;  and  some 
strong  men  had  been  said  to  have 
fiiintea  when  this  revelation  of  utter 
loss  had  been  made  to  them.  Such 
a  revelation  had  been  suffered  by 
our  Scotch  friend.  He  had  asked 
to  see  what  that  moment  would 
be  on  that  day  two  years,  and 
had  been  answered  by  the  awfol 
darkness  I  have  mentioned.  After 
a  day  or  two»  I  determined  to 
go  to  this  sorcerer  myself.  I  told 
my  French  friend,  who  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  dissuade  me.  I  would  not 
listen.  He  refused  to  go  with  me, 
so  I  took  an  Irishman,  a  genend 
&vourite,  with  me.  He  was  called 
(VNeiL  I  don't  know  why  I  went 
I  think  I  felt  it  would  do  Patteraon, 
the  Scotchman,  good,  if  a  few  of  us 
were  in  a  similar  predicament  with 
himsel£  I  know  I  had  no  belief 
whatever  in  these  prophetic  visions 
being  true.  O'Neil  and  I  paid  our 
visit  to  the  "  Wise  Man  "  on  Yalen* 
tine*s  Day.  It  was  at  night— Knr 
rather  in  the  evening — ^in  fict  just 
before  nine  o'clock.  No  difficult  of 
any  kind  was  made.  I  put  down 
gold— half  a  sovereign,  n>r  I  was 
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going  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  I  could. 
He  paid,  "  Double  that ;  you  will  re- 
quire more  than  one  vision."  I  said 
shortly  that  I  only  wanted  one ;  aud 
that  O'Neil  would  he  with  nio.  He 
told  me  to  take  back  the  gold,  for  to 
have  O'Neil  with  me  was  impos- 
sible. I  agreed  then  to  go  by  my- 
self, and  we  went  up- stairs.  The 
man  lived  in  such  a  house  as  the 
more  opulent  Turks  inhabit — built 
round  a  court,  where  a  fountain 
played  very  lazily.  I  remember 
that  the  drip  of  the  water  seemed 
to  add  to  the  strange  silence  in  this 
man's  dwelling  rather  than  to  dis- 
turb ii  Every  drop  was  heard  so 
perfectly,  telling  of  the  unnatural 
quiet,  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock  tells 
of  the  silent  passage  of  time.  Wo 
vent  through  the  court  together, 
up  a  great  marble  staircase,  and 
through  a  passage  where  the  walls 
were  painted,  and  inlaid  in  places 
with  ivory,  jasper,  and  mother-o'- 
pearl,  in  the  most  tasteless,  ignorant 
way.  We  got  at  last  into  a  great 
room  like  a  gallery,  perfectly  dark 
except  for  a  circle  of  small  lamps 
that  burnt  about  two  feet  from  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  guess.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  got  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
"Wise  Man''  was  standing  at  the 
very  farthest  end,  and  holding 
oat  his  arm  to  ma  He  had  be- 
fore told  me  only  to  speak  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  Presently  he  said, 
"  Ask  for  the  moment  you  wish  to 
see."  I  said,  "  This  time  next  year." 
I  felt  the  room  grow  warmer.  I 
perceived  a  highly  fragrant  scent  as 
of  some  sweet  wood  burning ;  then 
the  end  of  the  room  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  something  as  you  may 
see  at  sunrise,  though  the  light  was 
less  glowing,  and  then,  by  degrees, 
like  a  thing  being  revealed  out  of 
^e  wavy  light  and  the  receding 
darkness,  I  saw  a  distinct  scene — a 
scene  which,  but  for  its  perfect  still- 
ness, no  one  coold  have  distinguished 
from  real  life.  There  were  two  men 
on  the  grouDd;  one  was  dead — 1 
had  never  seen  him  then — the  other 
was  myself,  apparently  dying.  An 
Indian  was  on  his  knees  trying  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
a  wound  which  I  could  not  see.    I 


looked  at  it  steadily.  I  took  in  every 
particular — ^more  people  appeared 
in  hazy  outlines,  and  a  horse— then 
the  minute  was  over,  and  the  whole 
was  gone.  The  man  was  at  my  si.'.o 
before  I  knew  that  he  had  lelt  the 
place  where  I  had  last  seen  him, 
and  he  spoke :  "  You  wish  for  auo- 
ther  r  I  said,  "  I  don't  know- 
wait."  "  Don't  speak  till  you  are 
spoken  to.  I  will  ask  you  again 
soon." 

'  In  this  silent  interval  I  wondered 
with  myself  what  it  was  wisest  to 
do.  The  question,  "Did  1  die?" 
—or  "  Shall  I  die  ?"  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  —  was  so  strong 
within  me  that  I  felt  it  would  be 
best,  at  all  risks,  to  answer  it.  If 
the  next  sight  gave  me  the  dismal 
blank,  I  should  know  what  I 
feared— if  not,  I  should  fear  no 
more.  It  was  best  to  know.  So 
when  I  was  asked,  "  Will  you  see 
more  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes."  "  What  mo- 
ment shall  it  be?"  The  voice  came 
again  from  the  farthest  comer.  I 
said,  "  This  time  five  years."  And  it 
came.' 

'What  came?  asked  my  bro- 
ther. 

*Why  this  night— the  moment 
when  I  held  her  in  with  my  left 
arm,  and  pointed  my  pistol  at 
Bertie.' 

*  Did  you  see  Bertie  ?' 

'  I  saw  only  myself,  and  a  woman, 
just  as  she  was.  I  knew  the  cloak 
when  you  put  it  on  me.  As  I 
covered  the  lad  with  the  pistol  I 
caught  the  flash  of  the  lock  in  the 
loo^ng-glass,  and  one  glance  gave 
me  the  scene  complete,  myself  with 
my  pistol  pointed,  and  your  sister 
in  my  arms.  When  I  bad  seen  this 
scene,  too,  fade  away,  the  sorcerer 
said,  "  You  will  see  another  ?"  But 
I  answered,  "  No.  I  shall  carve  out 
my  life  for  myself  in  spite  of  you," 
and  I  came  away.' 

*  And  is  this  night  the  very  night 
— the  fifth  anniversary  ? 

'  Yes,  it  is.  I  never  thought  of  it 
till  I  met  you  to-day  in  the  drive, 
and  Bertie  said  it  was  Valentine's 
Day.' 

*  And  what  of  the  first  scene— did 
that  come  to  pass  ?'  asked  Julia. 

*  Yes.  That  very  day  year,  at  the 
same   hour.     I   was  stationed  at 
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QoebeoL  We  had  been  out  on  a 
bunting  excoiaion  with  some 
friendly  Tndianfl.  A  hoetile  tribe 
knew  of  ns,  and  some  of  them  on 
hoiseback  came  npon  ns.  One  man 
was  killed^  and  the  flow  of  blood 
from  withdrawing  an  arrow  with 
which  I  had  be^  wounded  made 
me  80  funt  that,  till  an  Indian 
Btaonched  it  by  making  a  toomi- 
qnet  with  a  handker^ef,  I  conld 
not  be  moved.  Ton  will  not  won- 
der now  at  my  having  betrayed  my 
interest  in  ail  that  to-day  might 
faring  to  me»  and  in  my  saying  I 
would  do  nothing — ^iJiat  I  would  go 
with  the  stream.  I  really  do  be- 
lieve  that,  in  unbeUeving  nations, 
some  sort  of  "  black  art "  is  practised 
8tai.' 

Here  this  strange  story  ended,  and 
we  went  to  bed,  and  some  of  us 
dreamt  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  as 
bright  as  the  preceding  one,  I  met 
Major  Beverel  in  the  hall.  It  was 
my  office  to  make  breakfast.  He 
stood  by  me.  The  dock  struck 
nine. 

'  About  this  hour  yesterday  I  met 
you  in  the  drive.    It  struck  nine 


when  I  was  making  xnquizies  at  the 
lodge.' 

There  was  something  odd  in  his 
manner,  I  thought.  I  said,  '  My 
sister  and  brother  are  late  this 
morning.' 

*  Tired  with  my  long  story  ?'  he 

'  Not  very  long,  but  very  strange.' 

'  Let*s  make  it  as  long  as  we  can/ 
he  said — '  till  death  us  do  pert?* 

And.  his  pleasant,  promising  eyes 
were  upon  me. 

'Oh,  Major  Deverel,  it  is  only 
twmty-four  hours  I  *'A  soldier's 
wooiag '*  * 

*  I  should  like  nothing  so  much 
in  the  world  1'  said  a  voice — ^not 
mine.  My  brother  had  come  in,  and 
hearing  the  last  words  had  answered 
them. 

And  certainly,  before  twelve 
o'clock,  I  had  said  a  sort  of  '  Tes,' 
but  balanced  by  as  many  '  i& '  as  I 
craftily  thought  would  serve  to 
make  it  '  No '  whenever  I  pleased. 
And  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I  remem- 
ber that  my  husband  did  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  those  '  i£9^  as  I 
intmded.  He  afterwards  even  de- 
nied that  he  had  heard  them  at  alL 
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IN  the  memorable  debate  of  the 
5th  of  December  last,  which  took 
place  in  the  French  Legislative 
Axly,  there  occurred  a  passage 
which  the  'Times'  Zbuders  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  M.  Bouher.  —  Discouragement 
aeemed  to  have  seized  on  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  Garibaldi  appeared 
to  be  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his 
projects.  A  Peace  Congress  was 
then  assembled  at  Geneva,  where  all 
the  revolutionists  met' 

'M.  Gamier-Pagee.— There  were 
secret  agents  to  provoke  excesses.' 

'M.  Bouher. — The  Governments 
would  not  have  exceeded  their  rights 
in  sending  agents  to  Geneva  to 
watch  the  meetings  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; but  they  were  spared  the 
trouble  by  the  publication  of  the 
bulletins  of  the  proceedings.' 


M.  Gamier-Pagds'  actual  words 
were  '  II  y  avait  iS  des  agents  secrets, 
des  agents  provocateurs/  thereby  im- 
plying not  only  that  'provocative 
agents'  are  something  more  than 
'  secret  agents,'  but  also  that  they  do 
exist  as  part  of  the  poUoe-machinery 
of  the  Second  Empire.  M.  Bouher, 
the  Minister  of  State,  admits  the 
agents,  but  says  nothing  about  the 
'  provocateura,'  for  the  apparent 
reason  that  none  were  wanted.  Hia 
observation  that '  the  Governments' 
(the  Emperor's  and  the  Pope's?) 
had  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  spies  to  Geneva,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  the 
bulletlDS  of  the  Congress,  will  be 
taken  for  what  the  reader  may  judge 
it  to  be  worth. 

The  question  '  What  is  an  agent 
jprovocatcur  f  *  will  be  better  answered 
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by  illustration  than  by  description* 
The  circnmstanco  that  our  iHuHtrar 
tions  are  taken  from  previous  reigns 
does  not  in  the  least  diminish  their 
value.  Meanwhile  he  it  stated  that 
all  right-minded  persons  draw  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  loyal 
police  and  a  disloyal  police.  *A 
good  police/  says  Caussidiere,  for 
instance, '  is  the  best  instrument  of 
public  security.  It  ought  not  to  be 
made  an  agency  of  provocation,  but 
an  agency  of  foresight  and  preven- 
tion. A  provocative  police  is  im- 
moral, and  condemns  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  a  nation  both  the 
govemment  who  employs  it  and  the 
persons  who  take  part  in  it.  A  pre- 
ventive police  ought  to  stifle  plots 
in  their  birth,  eitiber  by  persuasive 
or  by  repressive  means.  It  ought 
not  to  *'  feed"  or  encourage  an  affair 
in  order  to  catch  in  its  nets  a  greater 
nimiber  of  conspirators.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous.' It  will  appear  from  the 
above  that  '  provocatives'  mix 
themselves  up  mainly  with  j^^ticaX 
offences. 

We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  under 
the  anckn  regime  there  were  no 
such  beings  as  agents  provocateurs ; 
there  were  plenty  of  them,  never- 
theless, both  under  the  First  Em- 
pire and  the  Bestoration.  In  this 
respect  England  resembles  the  clas- 
sical rustics  who  had  no  conception 
how  happy  they  were.  We  have 
our  troubles,  but  we  know  nothing 
now  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
disputes  of  rival  dynasties.  We 
have,  thank  heaven,  no  Orleanists 
waithig  to  trip  up  Bonapartists ;  no 
Legitimists  watching  their  turn  to 
give  Orleanists  the  go-by;  no  B&- 
publicans — for  Fenianism  will  never 
come  to  ^^a^—hoping  to  send  all 
the  others  adrift  for  a  brief  inter- 
regnum. We  can  drink  to  the  king 
'  over  the  water  ;*  we  can  eat  calf  8 
head  on  the  thirtieth  of  January; 
we  may  sport  an  oak-leaf,  if  we  can 
get  it,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May ; 
we  may  sing '  Charlie  is  my  darling,' 
or  that  still  wickeder  song  'The 
Piper  came  to  our  toon ;'  we  may 
wear  either  a  violet  or  a  lily  in  our 
buttonhole;  we  may  deck  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, if  we  list,  with  full-length 
pOTtraits  of  Napoleon  L,  Charles  X., 


the  Comtede  Paris,  Henri  V.,  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Pretender,  Fum  the  Fourth,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  General  Lee,  Joe  Smith, 
and  Brigham  Young,  without  fear 
of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
police.  God  save  Queen  Victoria! 
Long  live  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  all  the  Boyal  Family ! 

Disputed  possession  of,  or  suc- 
cession to,  thrones  imperil  all  who 
are  connected  with  them  during  the 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortuna  Ko 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  but 
there  are  crises  when  it  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  who  is  master,  or 
who  will  be  master  next  week  or 
next  month.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  for 
a  man  to  feel  uncertainty  to  whom 
his  allegiance  is  really  and  con- 
scientiously due.  The  dilemma,  or 
the  individual's  want  of  decision, 
gives  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
artificial  or  conventional  criminality. 
It  is  the  circumstances,  rather  them 
the  act,  which  make  the  guilt. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen,  in  Byron's  verse,  the  name  of 
LabMoy^re,  without  knowing  La- 
bddoyere's  story.  Its  conclusion 
only  regards  our  present  topic ;  he 
was  a  noble  prey  who  fell  into  the 
fangs  of  an  a^ent  provocateur. 

(5)lonel  Lab^doyfere  was  one  of 
the  First  Napoleon's  heroes,  whose 
imagination  was  filled  with  his 
leader's  glory ;  but  when  that  leader 
was  sent  to  Elba,  his  legal  masters 
were  the  restored  Bourbons.  In 
spite  of  which,  when  Boney  broke 
loose  from  his  island,  Lab^oyere 
was  the  first  colonel  to  join  his  fia^. 
Had  Boney  succeeded  in  holding 
his  own,  it  would  have  been  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  on  the  soldier's 
part,  to  be  rewarded  by  honourSy 
grand  crosses,  and  perhaps  a  mar- 
shal's baton;  but  as  Waterloo 
checked  the  career  of  triumph,  it 
was  desertion,  treason,  treachery. 

When  events  began  to  run  in 
what  seemed  a  permanent  channel, 
the  ^sessors  of  power  remembered 
Labedoydre.  Although  there  wu 
no  fear  of  Napoleon's  returning 
from  St.  Helena,  such  an  example 
must  be  made  an  example  of.  He 
was  then  fiur  away  firom  Paris,  and 
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might  haTe  easily  escaped  to  a 
foreign  country.  His  wife,  lately 
delivered  of  a  son,  was  in  the  capital 
She  conld  have  joined  him  when  he 
had  placed  himself  ont  of  the  reach 
of  dimger ;  hnt  an  agent  provocateur 
was  sent  to  lore  hun  into  the  mis- 
take of  going  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
child,  inducing  him  to  do  so  by 
fiilse  information,  political  and  pri- 
Tate,  which  was  oommnnicated  to 
the  public  at  the  time. 

Onoe  in  Paris,  Lab^oydre  was 
watched  from  hoar  to  hour.  There 
was  a  fellow  named  Dabasse  who 
had  been  in  the  serrioe  of  the  fiunily, 
by  whom  he  had  been  loaded  with 
benefits,  and  who  still  had  free  ao- 
oeas  to  the  house.  To  this  wretch, 
now  inspector  of  police,  was  con- 
fided the  snrreillance  of  the  guilty 
oolonel.  No  suspicion  was  attached 
to  his  frequent  presence,  and  he 
knew  the  most  trifling  events  that 
passed  in  the  house.  Of  course  Lsr 
D&dojhre  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  liberty.  As  Dabasse  had 
him  constantly  tmder  his  thumb, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  escape 
whenerer  he  was  wanted.  There 
was  an  object,  too,  in  blowing  him 
to  indulge  in  this  sense  of  security, 
namely,  the  hojM  of  discoTering  his 
friends  and  connections,  so  as  to  in- 
Tolve  other  victims  in  his  exemplaiy 
punishment. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  strike 
the  blow.  Lab^doy^re  was  arrested. 
Dabasse  presided  at  the  operation, 
but  without  taking  any  active  part 
or  appearing  in  it  He  guided  the 
enussaries  of  the  police  and  showed 
them  their  victim,  himself  unseen. 
Labedoy^re  was  token  first  to  the 
Prefecture  de  Police,  thence  to  the 
General  commanding  the  First  Mili- 
tary Division,  and  thence  to  the 
prison  de  TAbbaye. 

Dabasse,  unsuspected  by  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  still  con- 
tinued his  surveillance.  He  paid 
frreqnent  visits  to  the  colonel's  wife, 
who  resided  in  the  Bue  de  GreneUe- 
8aint-€iermain.  He  contrived  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  her  cook. 
The  simple  woman,  seeing  in  him 
nothing  more  than  a  sincere  and 
zealous  friend  of  her  employers, 
trusted  him  completely,  and  even 
listened  when  he  talked  to  her  of 


love!  She  thought  it  was  useless 
to  make  a  mystery  of  anything  that 
concerned  the  colonel's  welfare.  She 
mentioned  that  they  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  gaining  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  and  that  she  was  going, 
that  very  evening,  to  take  him  ton 
thousand  francs  (400/.)  as  the  price 
of  his  complaisance  in  allowing  La- 
b^oyere  to  escape. 

Dabasse  informed  his  chief,  Fou- 
dras,  of  this  promising  jvoject,  and 
then  took  up  his  station  at  the 
prison  gate  backed  by  a  couple  of 
other  agents.  The  imprudent  cook- 
maid  came ;  he  dropped  his  mask, 
showing  himself  for  what  he  really 
wa&  He  arrested  the  girl,  who  was 
thunderstruck  at  finding  in  her 
adorer  her  chief  accuser. 

On  examination  she  did  not  deny 
the  mission  she  had  undertaken, 
adding  that  Dabasse  had  promised 
to  help  her  and  secure  the  execution 
of  the  scheme.  They  took  the 
money  of  which  she  was  the  bearer 
and  kept  her  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  cur- 
rently reported  at  the  time  that 
Dabasse  pocketed  the  ton  thousand 
francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  share 
in  the  transaction. 

On  the  twenty-mnth  of  August, 
18 1 5,  LabMoyere  appeared  before 
the  Second  Council  of  War  of  the 
First  Militaiy  Division.  After  hear- 
ing the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
the  Council,  declaring  that  the  ca^e 
wa^  clear,  refused  to  allow  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  to  appear. 
Lab^oydre  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted in  his  address ;  his  advocate 
was  not  permitted  to  speak.  His 
own  explanations  and  protestations 
were  unavailing;  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted that  very  same  twenty-ninth 
of  August,  1815.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  was  shot 

By  a  (»dioil  to  his  will  dated 
Longwood,  24th  April,  i8ai.  Art 
15,  Napoleon  left  50,000  francs 
(aooo/.)  to  Lab^oy^re's  children. 

A  montii  after  lAb^oy^re's  death 
Dabasse  (who  although  accom- 
plished in  i>erfidy  was  so  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sign  his 
name)  was  appointed  a  peace-officer 
at  the  Prefecture  de  Pohoe.  It  was 
a  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
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thousand  francs,  for  haTiug  betrayed 
and  led  to  the  slaughter  his  former 
master  and  benefactor. 

In  this  sad  case  the  action  of  the 
agent  provocateur  who  induced  La- 
bedoj^  to  return  to  Paris  instead 
of  immediately  crossing  the  frontier 
remains  obscnre  and  ill-defined.  A 
clearer  yiew  of  the  parts  played  by 
those  gentry  will  be  given  by  in- 
stances of  a  less  tragic  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1 8  24,  the 
agent  Yonix  called  on  a  turner  of 
wood  named  Vincent,  living  at  No.  10, 
Bue  dn  Eoule,  and  ordered  three 
hundred  box-wood  egg-cups;  but 
it  was  indispensable  that  Bona- 
parte's likeness  should  be  carved 
upon  them,  so  that  you  could  not 
use  them  to  eat  a  soft-boiled  egg, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of 
sedition  and  conspiracy. 

The  price  was  agreed  upon,  on 
condition  that  the  articles  should  be 
supplied  with  the  least  delay  pos- 
sible. The  egg-cups  were  intended 
for  a  foreign  customer.  The  vessel 
by  which  they  were  to  go  had  been 
lading  at  H^vre,  and  ouly  waited 
for  them  to  complete  her  cargo.  The 
slightest  unpunctuality  in  the  deli- 
very would  be  productive  of  serious 
loss. 

Vincent  promised  that  in  the 
course  of  four  dajs  the  three  hun- 
dred egg-cups  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  in  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine 
given  by  M.  Vonix,  self-styled  mer- 
chant He  set  to  work  at  once ;  ho 
did  not  lose  a  minute,  and  on  the 
15th  of  January  his  task  was  com- 
pleted. He  begged  his  mother  to 
accompany  the  porter  who  carried 
the  egg-cups,  he  gave  her  the  bill 
receipted,  and  they  went  their  way, 
suspecting  no  harm. 

On  reaching  the  Place  de  Qrcve, 
Madame  Vincent  and  the  porter 
were  arrested  by  one  Deslauriers,  a 
head  of  a  jpolice  brigade.  They  were 
taken  betore  the  CSommissaire  of 
Police;  tiie  crime,  if  it  was  one, 
could  not  be  denied.  Vincent's 
house  was  consequently  searched, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine. 

It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  j^olice.  Vonix  was  the 
provocator,  and  Deslauriers,  posted 
on  the  path  of  their  dupes,  was  the 


executor  of  the  Prefecture's  iniqui- 
tous act 

This  anecdote,  with  several  others 
of  the  kind,  is  supplied  by  'The 
Police  of  the  Bestoration  Unveiled,' 
by  lament.  It  is  remarkable  that^ 
although  no  one  has  a  word  to  say 
respecting  the  police  of  any  reigning 
dynasty,  the  moment  a  dynasty  has 
fiurly  fidlen,  there  are  plenty  to  re- 
veal the  misdeeds  that  were  done 
under,  or  in  spite  of,  its  authority. 
For  it  has  occurred  more  than  once 
in  France  that  a  police  has  strug- 
gled hard  to  be  the  master  and 
manager  of  a  government 

The  restored  Bourbons  appear  to 
have  had  a  morbid  terror  of  anything 
that  bore  the  effigy  or  could  be 
regarded  as  a  souvenir  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Those 
who  possessed  such  articles  con- 
cealed them  carefully;  for  if  they 
did  not,  they  were  seized  and  de- 
stroyed, if  no  worse  consequences 
ensued.  In  the  room  in  which  thia 
paper  is  written,  there  hangs  a 
coloured  stipple-engraving,  found 
amongst  the  writer's  grandfather's 
papers.  It  is  lettered  '  Violettes  du 
ao  Mars,  1815.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
bunch  of  violets  with  their  leaves^ 
and  the  great  majority  of  observers 
would  discover  nothing  more.  Bat 
the  hint  once  given,  you  discover  in 
it  the  profile  of  Napoleon,  a  folded 
leaf  forming  the  historical  cocked 
hat,  while  flowers  define  the  facial 
line.  Marie-Louises  profile  is  traced 
by  the  twisted  petals  of  other 
flowers,  and  the  poor  little  King  of 
Borne  is  snugly  concealed  in  the 
back  of  a  bud.  What  adventures 
this  print  may  have  had  the  writer 
knows  not;  but  during  several 
years  in  France,  the  knowledge  by 
the  police  of  its  existence  would 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  inconve- 
nient to  its  owner. 

In  1823,  the  Pr^fet  de  Police  re- 
ceived a  report  informing  him  that 
walking-sticks  were  manufactured 
in  Paris,  having  the  bust  of  Bona- 
parte for  their  handle.  The  agent 
Ghignard  (of  whom  more  anon)  was 
ordered  to  find  out  who  were  the 
makers.  He  ran  all  over  Paris,  and 
as  he  could  find  none  (which  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  report  and 
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the  inyentor  of  the  offence  alleged 
to  be  oommitted)  he  thought  the 
best  plan  ^onld  be  to  order  some 
himaelf.  Gonaeqnently,  taking  the 
name  of  Jackson  and  transferring 
his  birthplace  to  America,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  M.  Laforge's  shop, 
dealer  in  and  maker  of  walking- 
sticks  and  canes,  No.  177,  Bne  Saint 
Martin.  He  gave  a  large  order  and 
a  fidse  address,  carrying  away  with 
him  patterns  of  the  different  kinds 
of  waUdng-sticks.  At  the  Pr^fec- 
tore  of  Police,  they  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  steps  taken  by 
Chignard  and  the  information  he 
faronght. 

M.  Laforge,  it  appears,  made  in- 
quiries aft^  the  American  Jack- 
son's address.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  conceived  suspicions  and 
declined  to  snpply  the  walking- 
sticks  required.  Chignard,  farions 
at  his  victim's  escape,  wrote  him  a 
letter  signed-r* 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you, 

'  Jackson,' 

and  offering  to  pay  for  the  sample 
of  widking-sticks,  and  requesting  a 
receipt  for  the  same  to  be  returned 
by  the  bearer,  adding,  '  I  am  sorry 
fo  the  expense  my  order  has  put 
you  to;  but  I  protest,  upon  my 
honottr,  that  it  has  always  been  my 
intention  to  pay  you.  Ton  will 
therefore  lay  all  the  fault  on  those 
who  have  spoken  of  me  unfavour- 
ably to  you.' 

Although  M.  Laforge  had  not 
complied  with  Jackson-Chignard's 
insidious  request,  the  police  never- 
theless made  a  search  and  a  seizure 
on  his  premises.  His  complete  inno- 
cence aid  not  screen  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  doors  having 
been  darkened  by  so  vile  a  wretch. 

This  same  Chignard  contrived  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  M.  Bonneau, 
Minister  of  Police.  He  vaunted  his 
own  devotion,  his  antecedents,  his 
zeal,  his  talents  for  discovering  what- 
ever existed,  and  even  for  producing 
what  did  not  exist.  Chignard  seemed 
a  valuable  recruit,  and  M.  Bonneau 
determined  to  employ  him,  allowing 
hhn  to  do  his  best  for  the  interest 
and  glory  of  the  police. 

Chignard  wajs  lavish  of  his  thanks, 
sad  promised  that  something  should 


be  forthcoming  before  very  long. 
He  started  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, and  a  few  days  afterwards 
announced  to  his  patron  that  there 
were  several  considerable  d^pdts  of 
muskets  in  Paris ;  that  the  enemies 
of  the  government  mig^t  seize 
them;  that  the  liberal  party  per- 
haps entertained  criminal  inten- 
tions. To  prevent  grave  misfor- 
tunes, in  his  opinion,  every  pos- 
sible means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
discover  where  the  muskets  were 
stored,  and  to  obtain  possession  of 
them  at  any  price.  They  would 
thus  insure  the  double  advantage 
of  crippling  the  resources  of  the 
enemies  of  France  and  of  enriching 
the  arsenals  with  a  large  number  of 
weapons. 

Chignard's  advice  was  considered 
excellent.  He  was  complimented 
on  his  good  and  laudable  intentions, 
and  received  carte  blanche  for  the 

gursuit  of  his  investigations.  He 
unted  Paris  through  to  find  a 
d^pdt  of  fire-arms.  On  his  way 
along  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  or  de 
la  M^gdsserie,  observing  that  one 
Madame  Jamain  had  muskets  for 
sale  displayed  in  her  shop,  '  Here's 
my  d^pdt  at  last !'  he  chuckled  to 
himself.  'I  want  thirl^  thousand 
guns  with  their  bayonets :  if  they 
are  anywhere  they  must  be  there. 
Chignud,  my  boy,  your  bread  is 
buttered!  you  have  only  to  intro- 
duce yourself  proi)erly. 

*  Let  us  sec,  then ;  I  had  better 
drop  Chignard.  Yes ;  I  am  Captain 
Brown,  sent  by  the  Liberator  Boli- 
var, from  Columbia,  to  purchase 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  xhousand 
muskets,  for  the  recruite  with  whom 
he  is  going  to  increase  his  army. 
No  one  will  suspect  me,  witli  my 
gipsy  complexion.  I  must  have  a 
captain's  commission,  a  written 
order  to  buy  the  arms,  and  letters 
of  credit  on  London;  those  I  can 
&bricate.  References  in  Paris  I 
can  easily  find,  by  giving  them  a 
slight  interest  in  the  affair.  There 
are  plenty  of  honest  fellows  who 
will  oblige  me  in  that.  I  must  have 
a  lodging  outside  the  Barridre — 
suppose  we  say  at  the  Midson 
Blanche ;  I  must  engage  carters  to 
take  the  guns  and  carrv  them  away 
—they  can  board  and  lodge  at  the 
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inn;  that  will  help  to  swell  my 
bill;  and,  not  to  look  like  an  ad- 
venturer, a  cab  will  bo  indispen- 
sable. Decidedly,  an  envoy  from 
the  Liberator  of  Columbia  cannot 
tramp  about  Paris  on  foot.  Of  tact 
and  impudence  I  have  a  sufficient 
dose ;  1  can  lie  to  perfection,  upon 
occasion ;  allons,  Chignaxd !  success 
is  certain.' 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Columbian 
Bepublic's  service,  on  alighting 
from  his  cab  at  the  Maison  Blanche, 
did  not  fcul  to  give  himself  airs  of 
importance.  However  often  they 
get  bitten,  Paris  people  judge  by 
outside  appearances ;  experience 
does  not  teach  them  wisdom.  Chig- 
nard  was  taken  for  a  rich  South 
American,  quite  comme  il  faut. 
When  his  horse  had  eaten  a  feed 
of  com,  he  started  for  Paris,  say- 
ing that  he  should  be  back  that 
evening,  and  that  he  should  pro- 
bably send  some  carters  to  lodge 
there,  who  were  in  his  service.  The 
carters  were  easy  enough  to  find, 
but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them 
into  the  secret,  merely  telling  them 
that  they  were  to  wait  for  a  cargo 
of  merchandise — ^with  which  they 
and  tiieir  horses  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfted. 

Next  day.  Captain  Brown  drove 
to  Madame  Jamain's  door;  they 
entered  the  back  parlour,  each  took 
a  chair,  and  the  Captain  folly  ex- 
plained his  mission,  adding, '  It  was 
the  merest  chance  which  led  me  to 
stroll  past  your  house,  and  I  make 
you  the  first  offer,  in  case  you  can 
supply  me  with  what  I  want.' 

Madame  Jamain,  who  had  suffered 
seizures  in  1815  and  1816  for  the 
sale  of  muskets,  was  distrustful  and 
suspicious,  and  only  gave  evasive 
answers.  The  Columbian  envoy, 
perceiving  it,  produced  his  cap- 
tain's commission,  his  written  orders 
from  his  government,  and  his  letters 
of  credit  forged  in  Paris,  but  which 
nevertheless  bore  the  Calais  post- 
mark.  These  documents  appeased 
the  lady's  fears.  She  sent  to  the 
Maison  Blanche  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  her  American  customer. 
The  rephes  were  satisfactory — as 
were  those  of  the  carters.  Chig- 
nard-Brown  gave  her  the  address 
of  Messienis  Baron   and   Boivin, 


bankers  as  he  called  them,  residing 
in  the  Rue  d'Artois.  Madame  sent 
a  trusty  messenger  there,  who  re- 
turned with  an  answer  which  re- 
moved all  hesitation.  The  transac- 
tion was  as  safe  as  if  she  wore  deal- 
ing with  a  Eothschild. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  the 
lftdy>  grown  more  confident,  and 
delighted  to  effect  so  large  a  sale^ 
avowed  to  Captain  Brown  that  she 
could  furnish  the  number  of  mus- 
kets he  required ;  that  those  which 
he  saw  in  her  warehouses  mostly 
belonged  to  National  Guards,  who 
had  sent  them  there  for  repair.  But, 
if  his  intentions  remained  the  same, 
she  would  contrive  to  procure  him 
the  quantity  demanded,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  ready  money  at 
the  moment  of  delivery.  If  that 
suited,  she  expected  to  see  him  to 
dinner  the  next  day  at  five  pre- 
cisely; she  would  then  show  him 
different  patterns  of  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Prussian  muskete.  Chig- 
nard-Brown  accepted  all;  he  had 
not  really  the  rignt  to  raise  objec- 
tions. He  kept  the  appointnient 
punctually,  he  found  no  fault  with 
what  was  shown  him,  and  did  not 
bargain  too  sharply  about  the  price. 
The  Dame  Jamain  promised  to  de- 
liver the  first  consignment  of  goods 
in  the  course  of  three  days ;  and  the 
last  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
They  dined ;  and  both,  feeling  their 
appetite  sharpened  by  success,  did 
honour  to  the  dishes  set  before 
them. 

Madame  Jamain  indeed  was  so 
well  pleased  that,  at  dessert,  she 
presented  Columbia's  envoy  with  a 
tx)x-wood  snufibox  lined  with  silver 
gilt,  and  a  superb  pair  of  pistols, 
to  testify  her  grateful  sense  of  the 
preference  accorded  to  her ! 

M.  Bonneau,  informed  of  all  these 
details,  took  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  day  fixed  for  the  first 
delivery  arrived.  Accordiog  to 
M.  Bonneau's  orders  (who  soon  came 
himself),  Chignard- Brown  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Gaf(§  de  la  Place  da 
Ch4telet,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Commissaire  de  Police,  DSnoyer, 
and  by  Deslauriers,  chief  of  a  bri^^de 
under  the  Inspector  Bonneau,  dis- 
guised as  a  porter.  Two  peaco- 
officers  and  several  agents  ol  the 
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oentiml  police  were  alflo  there.  One 
of  them  vent  np  to  Brown,  to  giro 
him  Inspector  Bonnean's  OTden. 

At  iae  appointed  honr.  Brown 
went  to  Madame  Jamain's  hoose. 
He  left  it  at  ten  o*clock  in  company 
with  a  yoong  man  who  was  either 
a  partner  or  had  an  interest  in  the 
bosiness.  The  Bame  Jamain  went 
oat  alone,  each  one  going  their 
own  way,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant 
enoonnter.  The  yoong  man  led 
Brown  np  and  down  several  streetB 
and  through  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  in  order  to  throw  any  one 
who  might  be  following  them  off 
the  scent  At  last  he  took  him  to 
the  Bue  .81  Denis,  and  made  him 
enter  a  waggon-office,  where  they 
fonnd  Dame  Jamain  already  ar- 
rived. Gomnussaire  D^noyer,  the 
agents,  and  peace-officers,  who  had 
tracked  their  heels,  hid  themselves 
close  to  the  waggon-office. 

Brown,  who  was  requested  to 
pay  for  the  muskets  before  their 
delivery,  insisted  on  first  seeing 
them,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  properly  packed.  Upon 
which,  the  young  man  who  accom- 
panied him  took  him  to  a  hayloft 
at  the  bac^  of  the  building,  and 
throwing  aside  a  few  trusses  of  hay, 
showed  him  several  boxes  contain- 
ing muskets  of  French  manufacture, 
together  with  their  bayonets.  At 
that  moment,  the  Commissaire  de 
Pdice,  with  the  rest  of  lus  agents, 
made  their  appearance  and  effected 
the  seisura  Ghignard-Brown  took 
advantage  of  the  confasion  that  fol- 
lowed to  slip  away  unobserved. 

The  seizure  enriched  the  govern- 
ment arsenals  with  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets  for 
which  the  Dame  Jamain  was  never 
paid  a  sou.  She  was  even  verv 
glad  to  compromise  with  the  Pr6- 
lectore  de  rolioe  respecting  the 
fine  whkh  they  could  have  inflicted 
on  her.  As  to  the  carters,  they  were 
obliged  to  pocket  their  loss  of  txma 
The  police  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them;  and  they  ought  to  have  con- 
aidered  themselves  fortunate  •  in 
having  to  complain  of  no  worse 
misfortune. 

A  government  besieged  outside 
its  w^  by  hungry  rival  dynasties 
ready  totear  it  to  pieces,  is  naturally 


anxious  to  forestall  their  attacks 
and  to  firostrate  every  move  that 
can  be  pfMsibl^  meant  as  an  aggres- 
sion. Hence  it  listens  to,  and  leans 
on  the  support  of  its  police,  some*' 
times  almost  becoming  its  slava 
It  was  in  consequence  of  fears  of 
danger  from  without  that  there 
existed  in  London,  from  1816  to 
1822,  a  French  police  which  was 
scarcely  a  secret  At  the  head  of 
it  was  the  Gomto  de  Brivasao-Beaur 
mont,  having  imder  his  orders 
sundry  French  agents,  two  of  whom 
were  named  Gunat  and  Troupe- 
lini^re.  They  kept  an  eye  on  m 
French  refugees,  and  Brlvasao- 
Beaumont,  in  consequence,  had  fre- 
quent communications  wiUi  Copper, 
the  head  of  the  Alien  Office.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  his  solicita- 
tions that  Qeneral  Gk>urgand  was 
obliged  to  leave  London  without 
being  allowed  the  time  even  to  put 
his  private  affairs  in  order. 

Bri  vasao  had  a  handsome  stipend ; 
but  as  his  habits  were  likewise  ex- 
pensive, he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt,  and  lost  consideration  in  con- 
sequence. He  then  debased  him- 
self to  accept  the  pay  of  axiy  foreign 
ambassador.  He  mixed  himself  up 
with  so  many  intrigues  that  he 
ended  by  setting  them  all  by  the 
ears  together.  At  last,  M.  Deoaaes 
recalleaf  him,  at  the  request  of  ^the 
ambassador  of  France. 

Brivasac-Beaumont,  reduced  to 
distress,  was  only  too  glad  to  tnm 
his  bade  on  England.  Not  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  tact  to  conceid 
completely  the  part  he  was  pli^ying, 
people  discovered  what  sort  of 
animal  was  hidden  beneatJi  the 
fftlse  sleek  skin.  They  tormented 
him  with  scofEs  and  jeers  which,  as 
he  understood  English  but  imper- 
fectly, he  did  not  always  understand 
and  could  never  retort  Although 
many  spared  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  employers,  he  had  to  submit  to 
occasional  insult  A  nobleman,  into 
whose  snuffbox  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  thrusting  his  fingers  un- 
asked, thought  proper  to  &el  of- 
fended at  the  circumstance,  and 
put  the  box  aside  as  if  polluted  and 
unserviceable.  At  this,  the  world 
indulged  in  its  joke,  by  dubbing  the 
offender,  the  Count  of  the  Snuffbox, 
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whenerer  he  Yentmed  to  appear  in 
society.  On  his  retam  to  Paris, 
M.  Franchel  sent  him  off  to  the 
enyiroDB  of  Bordeaux,  "with  orders 
never  to  show  himself  in  the  me- 
tropolis, nnder  pain  of  losing  the 
money  allowanoe  made  him. 

The  French  amhassador  at  Lon- 
don, in  1825,  still  maintained  a 
Secret  Police,  for  the  Burreillanoe  of 
French  refugees.  One  of  M.  de 
Polignao's  principal  agents  was 
named  Despi^,  but  there  were 
several  others  in  the  pay  of  the 
embassy.  They  caiefally  watched 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  French 
travellers,  giving  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  anthorities  at  home.  Their 
reports  were  addressed  to  M.  de 
Gurbi^re,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  were  preserved  in  the 
French  Home  Office,  together  with 
other  official  papers. 

The  violation  of  the  secrecy  of 
letters,  so  common  a  practice  with 
the  police  of  the  Empire,  was  equally 
fieimiliar  to  the  police  of  the  Bestora- 
tion,  who  scarcely  made  a  mastery 
of  their  proceedings. 

A  general,  appointed  soon  after 
the  first  Bestoration  to  command 
one  of  the  fortresses  in  the  D^parte- 
ment  du  Nord,  took  possefision  of 
his  post;  but  as  he  had  still  some 
business  nnsettled  in  Paris,  he  left 
an  officer  there  charged  with  the 
task  of  superintendiDg  it.  They 
kept  np  an  active  correspondence 
together,  but  quite  unconnected 
with  public  affiadrs. 

It  would  seem  tbat  an  order  must 
have  been  given  to  stop  and  open 
all  letters  coming  from  the  frontier ; 
for  every  one  which  the  officer  re- 
ceived had  been  subjected  to  that 
inspection,  and  the  inspectors  had 
not  given  themselves  the  trouble 
even  to  seal  up  the  letters  again. 
He  received  two  in  this  state  with- 
out making  any  complaint ;  but  at 
the  third  he  betook  himself  to  the 
post-office.  He  asked  for  the  head 
of  the  receiving  department,  and 
quietly  remarked  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  reading  his  letters 
whenever  they  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  so ;  but  he  begged  them  to 
have  the  goodness  to  close  them 
jgain,  to  prevent  the  porter  of  his 
house  from  becoming  acquainted 


with  their  contents.  The  official 
stammered  out  a  few  Tmmeaning 
phrases,  without  attempting  either 
to  deny  the  fiAct  or  to  excuse  it 
He  simply  promised  that  the  over- 
sight shoula  not  occur  agun;  and 
in  fact,  from  that  time,  they  did 
reseal  the  letters  opened. 

The  first  public  avowal  of  the 
practice  was  made  at  the  trial  of 
Ifadame  de  Lavalette  and  of 
Messieurs  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutch- 
inson, for  the  escape  of  M.  de  La- 
valetl^  when  the  odious  custom 
was  treated  as  almost  l^;al.  The 
charges  against  the  EnglieJi  officers 
rested  entirely  on  the  contents  of  a 
letter  intercepted  and  opened  at  the 
post.  The  defendants  protested 
with  just  indignation  against  the 
violation  of  their  correspondence; 
but  such  was  the  force  of  party 
spirit  that  not  one  single  magistrate 
raised  his  voice  to  disavow  the  base 
act  of  which  the  police  took  care  to 

§  reclaim  them  accomplices.  They 
id  not  refuse  to  entertain  an  accu- 
sation based  on  a  manoeuvre  which 
deserved  their  severity  even  more 
than  the  charge  supported  by  it. 

During  several  years  there  existed 
at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  a  service 
organized  to  obtain  cognizance  of 
the  correspondence  of  tiie  English 
ambassador  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  plan  and  execution  of 
this  work  of  darkness  is  due  to  one 
Sieur  Boudnus,  who  had  the  title 
of  Inspector  -  Qeneral  of  Police. 
Having  at  his  disposal  veiy  large 
sums  of  money,  ne  contrived  to 
corrupt  in  several  of  the  foreign 
legations  the  individuals  who  had 
to  receive  and  deliver  the  ambas- 
sadofs  correspondence  with  their 
respective  Courts.  The  English 
affair  was  managed  thus : 

The  packets  and  letters  which 
arrived  at  or  were  sent  off  from  the 
English  embassy,  were  handed  by 
the  factotum  of  the  legation  to  a 
police  agent  He  (the  factotum)  for 
several  years  had  indulged  in  play- 
ing this  lucrative  game,  which 
brought  him  in  three  or  fotu*  hun- 
dred  francs  (12^.  or  i6l,)  per  month, 
according  to  circumstances.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1822,  he 
received  for  his  half-month  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs,  which  were 
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brooght  to  him  by  the  gabordinftte 
of  the  piindpal  agent  Yeiy  early 
OTQiy  Monday  and  Friday  morning, 
just  before  the  arriTal  of  the  English 
maO,  which  always  happeoHsd  in  the 
coune  of  the  Snndi^  or  the  Thurs- 
day night,  the  employ^  of  the 
embisBy  himself  delivered  to  the 
indiTidnal  in  the  service  of  the 
agent  of  police,  the  oorrespondenco 
leoeived  by  that  nighf  s  mail.  He 
(the  indivufoal)  took  it  to  his  prin- 
cipa],  who  purposely  resided  (close 
to  the  English  embeyasy)  in  the  Rue 
de  Sor^ne,  No.  8,  on  the  second 
floor,  over  the  entresol 

Tbe  letters  were  then  opened. 
Copies  were  taken  of  what  seemed 
important,  and  then,  after  restoring 
them  to  their  original  state,  they 
were  sent  to  the  embassy  under 
ooTer,  or  simply  put  into  the  post, 
18  it  might  be.  1ji  the  evening,  the 
■me  mancBuvres  were  repeated 
with  the  packets  and  letters  that 
were  to  leave  by  the  mail. 

At  the  outset,  the  trick  was  clum- 
sily played ;  they  neglected  to  take 
sufficient  precautions.  In  oonse- 
quenoe  therefore  of  suspicions  ex- 
pressed by  their  victims,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  circumspection 
and  improved  their  mode  of  mani- 
polation.  They  removed  traces  of 
handling  with  an  ironing-box.  They 
bad  used,  for  imitating  seals,  a  paste 
80  8oft  that  the  re-impression  lost 
all  itB  sharpness.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  young  man 
named  Lenoir,  who  was  specially 
employed  to  open  and  re-seal  letters. 
He  discovered  the  secret  of  a  me- 
tallio  composition  which,  after  re- 
oeiring  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
hecame  extremely  hard.  By  means 
of  this,  they  soon  possessed  perfect 
fto-similes  of  the  seals,  not  only  of 
the  ambassadors'  corre6xx)ndents, 
but  of  the  ambassadors  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  signal  service,  Lenoir 
was  subsequently  dismissed  without 
their  taldng  the  precaution  to  pur- 
chase his  silence,  whether  they 
thought  he  would  be  discreet  for 
his  own  sake,  or  whether  they  defied 
public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  indififorent  about  the  disclo- 
anres  he  might  make.  He  himself, 
glad  to  escape  from  so  questionable 
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a  career,  established  himself  in  an 
honourable  profession  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital. 

The  inspection  of  the  oorrespond- 
ence  sent  away  from  Paris  neces- 
sarily made  it  late  for  the  poet.  To 
silence  complaints,  and  to  denote 
what  it  was,  this  tardy  packet  was 
always  addressed,  in  English,  to 
Jtf .  Joseph  Planta,  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  Foreign  Office^ 
London.  This  precaution  was  taken 
because  the  post-office  was  often  full 
of  people  as  the  time  for  closing  the 
bags  approached.  If  any  one  uked 
where  the  packet  came  from— a 
question  which  was  sometimes  put 
with  complaints  at  the  lateness  of 
its  arrival — the  answer  serving  as  a 
jNissword  was,  'It  is  sent  on  the 
part  of  M.  Bobert.' 

Whenever  extraordinary  couriers 
arrived,  attempts  were  noAde  to  turn 
them  to  account ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  after  M.  Anglea's  re- 
tirement little  use  could  be  made  of 
that  opportunity,  although  they 
were  well  aware  what  treasures  of 
information  might  be  thence  ob- 
tained. Under  the  preceding  admi- 
mstration,  however,  they  sometimes 
employed  four  translators  and  as 
many  manipuhitors  to  get  at  the 
contents  of  the  despatches  addressed 
to  the  English  ministry.  Lord  Chistle- 
reagh  especially.  Whole  nights 
were  spent  in  this  creditable  labour, 
the  translators  were  kept  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  were  re- 
warded with  liberal  salaries.  M. 
Pasquier,  then  Pr6fet  de  Pohoe, 
allowed  M.  Foudras  five  or  six  hun- 
dred francs  a  month  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  interpreters. 

The  French  police  first  took  form 
under  lieutenants-general,  respect- 
ing whom  we  have  room  for  only 
one  short  anecdote.  This  occurred 
before  the  First  Revolution,  when 
manners  were  different  to  what  they 
are  now. 

Signs  were  then  not  confined  to 
inns,  almost  every  shop  displaying 
its  own.  A  milliner  chose  for  hers 
(quite  artistically  painted)  an  eccle- 
siastic in  full  canonicals  selecting 
women's  caps  and  making  love  to 
the  girls  in  the  shop.  Under  this 
sign  was  written  ' A  VAhb4  coquet* 
'tihe  coquettish  abbe.*     The  lieu- 
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tenant -general,  Herault,  a  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  person,  thought 
tiie  picture  highly  iuipnjpcr,  scan- 
dalous, libellous,  all  that  was  bad. 
As  soon  as  he  got  home  be  ordered 
one  of  his  officers  to  fetch  the  '  Abbe 
coquet*  and  bring  hijn  there  forth- 
with. The  officer,  accustomed  to 
orders  of  this  sort,  went  to  the 
lodgings  of  an  abbd  named  Coquet, 
compelled  ^n'm  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
accompany  him  to  the  lieutenant- 
general's  hotel. 

'  Monseigneur,'  he  announced  to 
his  chief, '  the  Abbe  Coquet  is  hero.' 

'Very  well;  put  him  into  the 
attic/ 

So  said,  BO  done.  The  wretched 
abbe,  dying  of  hunger  and  cold, 
protested  loudly. 

'  Monseigneur,'  the  policeman 
swkcd  next  dav,  *  what  are  we  to  do 
with  this  Abbe  Coquet  whom  you 
told  us  to  shut  up  in  the  attic  ?  He 
is  in  oar  way,  and  gives  a  deal  of 
trouble.' 

'  Bum  him,  if  you  like,'  was  the 
of[hand  reply. 

An  explanation  ensued  and  the 
mistake  was  rectified.  Tlie  abbe 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
an  apology  and  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

All  records  of  criminal  police, 
English  or  foreign,  tend  to  confirm 
our  homely  proverb  that  'murder 
will  out'  If  the  unknown  perpe- 
trator of  a  crime  is  often  discovered 
by  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of 
clever  police  agents,  there  are  also 
instances  in  which  apparent  chance 
or  some  quite  unlooked-for  revela- 
tion gives  the  clue  to  a  mystery  on 
which  the  police  had  been  unable  to 
throw  a  ray  of  light  Such  was  the 
case  with  a  crime  now  famous  in 
judicial  annals— the  murder  in  the 
Hue  Yaogirard. 

The  widow  Houet,  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
(6000Z.),  lived,  in  18  21,  at  No.  ai, 
Bue  St.  Jacques.  She  bad  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  married  to  an  ex- 
wineshop-keeper,  named  Bobert, 
who  was  not  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  mother-in-law.  The 
son,  a  tall  and  strong  young  man^ 
but  of  weak  and  narrow  intellect^ 


resided  with  his  mother,  working  in 
a  shop  for  two  francs  a  day  as 
hnnme  de  jHiine^oT bearer  of  burdens 
— poor  pay  for  the  son  of  so  rich  a 
mother. 

But  although  the  old  lady  wa«: 
thus  comparatively  wealthy  in  re- 
spect to  her  habits  and  her  condi- 
tion in  life,  she  had  no  other  servant 
than  a  journey-woman  who  came 
every  morning  to  arrange  her  apart- 
ment and  go  on  her  errands.  On 
the  13th  of  September,  182 1,  this 
charwoman  having  arrived  later 
than  usual,  the  widow  Houet  scolded 
her  severely  and  then  sent  her  to 
fetch  things  from  a  considerable 
distance.  After  her  departure  Bome 
person,  who  remained  unknown, 
came  to  see  the  old  lady,  and  they 
left  the  house  in  company.  Where 
did  that  person  take  her  to  ?  Tbey 
could  not  find  out,  for  she  never 
came  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-will  sub- 
sisting between  the  widow  and  the 
son-in-law,  public  opinion  accused 
the  latter.  At  her  death  he  would 
inherit  half  her  fortune.  Bobert 
was  arrested  in  consequence,  to- 
gether with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Bastien,  also  an  eT-^marchand  de  vius 
but  then  a  master  carpenter.  An 
investigation  took  place,  but  as  it 
led  to  nothing  they  were  discharged 
at  the  end  of  several  months. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1824, 
the  authorities  believing  they  had 
surer  evidence,  Bobert  and  Bastien 
were  agam  taken  into  custody, 
closely  interrogated,  and  again  set 
at  hberty. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  after  this 
second  legal  proceeoing.  A  few 
months  more  and  the  decennial  pre- 
scription would  cover  the  case  with 
its  protective  mantle  and  allow  the 
crime  to  go  unpunished.  Public 
curiosity  had  cooled  down  long  aga 
The  widow  Houet's  disappearance 
was  forgotten  by  many  and  never 
known  by  most  people,  when  in  the 

BQonth  of  March,  1833,  one  C , 

who  had  suffered  former  convictions, 
but  who  then  was  a  sort  of  man  of 
business  and  Bastien's  dear  friend 
and  counsellor,  made  advanoos  to 
another  liberated  gaol-bird  (for- 
merly an  agent  in  Yidooq's  brigade, 
and  retained  in  the  Sernce  de  Sii* 
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nii  as '  indicator '\  and  told  him  in 
confidence  thai^  if  the  police  would 
gire  him  fiye  hnndnd  fomos,  he 
would  tell  them  who  had  murdered 
the  widow  Honei,  and  would  enable 
them  to  find  the  body  of  the  yictim. 

The  propoeitioii,  communicated 
to  the  chief  of  the  Serrioe  de  Siirete, 
was  at  once  accepted.  G^—  began 
hj  stating  that  Bobert  had  been  the 
instigator  of  the  crime ;  that  Bastien 
had  been  induced  to  commit  it  only 
by  repeated  promiseB  of  money, 
which  promises  had  not  been  fEU- 
fiUed ;  for  the  OiTil  Tribunal  baring 
only  allowed  the  widow  Honef  a 
danghter  (Boberf  a  wife)  an  annual 
income  of  fifteen  hundred  francs 
(6o2.)  until  the  expiration  of  the 
time  filed  by  the  law  for  succeeding 
io  the  entire  property  of  persons 
who  have  disappeared,  Bobert,  in 
consequence  of  this  straitened  al- 
lowance, the  smallness  of  which  he 
had  not  foreseen,  at  first  eluded  his 
promises  and  then  seemed  to  forget 
them,  ignoring  the  iact  that  we 
hand  held  out  in  demand  of  pay- 
ment was  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  victim. 

'Bastien  lately  told  me,'  added 

C , '  that  this  time  he  expected 

Bobert  would  pay  him  the  money 
that  had  been  promised  so  long; 
that  he  had  written  to  him  at  Yille- 
neaTe-Ie-Boi  (where  he  and  his  wife 
were  leading  a  very  retired  life); 
and  that  his  letter,  besides  other 
threats,  contained  these  words :  JRc- 
mtmber  the  garden  belonging  to  Ko, 
tifRuede  Vaugirard ....  you  know, 
^  fifteen  feet  from  the  hack  wall  and 
fourteen  feet  from  the  side  waU  .... 
the  dead  perhaps  might  reappear* 

The  horrible  drama  was  accom- 
plished thus.    In  the  beginning  of 


September,  i8ai,  Bobert,  after 
making  sure  of  Bastien's  complicity, 
hired  in  the  Bue  Yangirud  an 
isolated  house  with  a  garden,  in 
which  he  installed  Bastien.  That 
individual  dng  a  deep  hole,  bought 
a  rope  and  a  quantity  of  quicklime. 
After  which,  one  Sunday  morning, 
he  called  on  the  widow  Houet  and 
told  her  that  her  daughter  and  her 
son-in-law  were  expecting  her  in 
their  new  house  to  dejeuner.  The 
old  lady,  knowing  Bastien  to  be  in- 
timate with  her  children,  and  con- 
sequently suspecting  nothing  wrong, 
did  not  hesitate  to  get  into  a  hack- 
ney coach  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
Bue  de  Vaugirard. 

Now  several  houses  in  that  street 
bore  the  No.  8i.  Thev  got  out  of 
the  coach  to  see  which  was  theirs. 
Bastien  sent  the  coachman  awav  to 
prevent  him  from  noticing  where 
they  entered.  On  reaching  the  gar- 
den Bastien  twisted  the  roije  round 
the  old  woman's  neck  and  in  half  a 
minute  she  was  strangled.  He  then 
pushed  the  body  into  the  hole, 
covered  it  with  a  thick  layer  of 
quicklime,  carefully  levelling  the 
earth  over  all.  That  done,  he  went 
and  enjoyed  the  dejeuner,  which  had 
been  prepared  as  a  bait  for  the 
widow  Houet  in  case  of  need. 

All  these  facts  were  proved  in 
evidence.  The  body  was  round  pre- 
cisely at  the  spot  marked  on  a  plan 
found  in  Bastion's  portfolio.  The 
tender-hearted  jury,  nevertheless, 
gaye  Bobert  and  Bastien  the  benefit 
of  extenuating  circumstances  I  They 
were  therefore  only  sentenced  to 
iravaux  forth  a  perpHuite,  hard 
labour  for  life,  of  which  they  had 
already  cheated  justice  out  of  ten 
years  by  remaining  at  large. 
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THDMDNAIL  STUDIES. 

fitting  at  a  Sl.-in. 

3I0NG  the  multirarioua  dntiea  which 
fnll  to  the  lot  of  the  Thumbiwil 
Skctcher(ivho  ma;  be  said  to  have  cold 
hiniBelf  for  life  to  >  printer's  devil) 
that  of  visiting  theatres  on  first  Dighta 
for  the  purpose  of  suppljing  diEin- 
t«reeted  notjoea  of  new  pieces  for  a 
rertain  critical  jonmal  in,  perhaps,  the 
least  remunerative.  He  doe*  not  eon- 
Hae  the  practice  of  speaking  his  mind, 
Buoh  ae  it  is,  to  the  monthly  periodical 
in  which  these  papers  appear :  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  that  luiarv 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  eiprea* 
a  printed  opinion  on  niattors  of  public 
interest.  Bat  the  consequences  of  re- 
..•  cording  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  aaj 

theatrical  question  are  of  a  puculiarl; 
unpleaeaot  description,  if  that  un- 
biassed opinion  happens  to  be  of  an 
unfavourable  nature,  for  they  subject 
the  audacious  critic  to  the  undisguised 
sneers  of  ponderous  tragedians,  dismal 
comic  men,  and  self-satisHed  managers — in  addition  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  his  stall  whenever  ho  hta  occasion  to  visit  a  thealro  for  critical 
purposes.  The  sneers  amuse  him,  but  he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  is 
annoyed  at  having  to  pay  for  hia  admission ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
whenever  he  lakes  his  place  in  a  theatre  he  does  go  under  a  sense  of 
injur;  which  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  unintentionally  warping  bis 
critical  faculties,  such  as  they  are,  were  it  not  that  to  speak  the  bare 
tmth  of  a  theatrical  perfiirLnance,  is  to  avenge  one's  sir  shillings  to  tiie 
uttermost  farthing.  Hut  although  the  Thumbnail  Sketch&r  feels  that  be 
meets  a  manager  on  even  terms,  ho  can  with  difficulty  compose  himself 
to  regard  an  audience  with  feehngs  of  anything  like  equanimity.  Their 
Iwhaviour  daring  the  progress  of  the  representation  of  a  new  piece,  op 
its  first  night,  irritatea  him  beyond  endurance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
aloiost  always  a  party  who  hiss,  without  any  reference  to  the  meritB  or 
demerits  of  the  piece.  It  is  a  curiaus  fact  that  in  England  liisfiea  are 
seldom  heard  «ave  on  '  first  nights ;'  and  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new  pieces 
that  have  been  produced  at  West  End  London  theatres  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  hardly  a  dozen  have  altogether  escaped  hissing  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  performance.  '  Caste'  was  not  hissed,  noithor  was  t)ie 
'  Doge  of  Venice,'  nor  the  Haymarket  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  nor  '  A  Wifa 
Weil  Won ;'  but  these  pieces  form  the  principal  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  of  indiscriminate  hissing,  as  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause that  the  Thumbnail  Sketcher  complains.  A  clap-trap  sentiment,  a 
burlesque  '  break-down,'  a  muBic-hal!  parody,  a  comio  man  coming  down 
a  chimney,  an  indelicate  joke,  a  black  eye,  a  red  nose,  a  pair  of  trousers 
with  B  patch  behind,  a  live  bahy,  a  real  cab,  a  smash  of  crockery,  a  pun 
in  a  'comedy,' an  allusion,  however  clumsy,  to  any  topic  of  the  day,  a 
piece  of  costermonger's  slang,  or  any  strongly -marked  tailoring  ecc^itricitj, 
IS  quite  sure  of  a  rapturous  reception  whenever  it  is  presented  to  on  au- 
dience. Then  I  take  objection  to  people  who  crack  nuts — to  people  who 
eat  oranges  and  peppermint  drops— to  people  who  go  out  between  all  the 
acts,  without  reference  to  the  inconvenience  they  occasion  to  tbeir  neigh- 
boors.    I  take  objection  to  people  who  know  the  plo^  and  tell  it,  aloud,  to 


HiumbiMa  aindie: 


tlwir  ftiendB— to  people  who  don't 
know  tbe  plot  bnt  giua  at  the  de^ 
■ouflnmi — to  people  who    borrow 

C bills  and  open-glMsea— to  don- 
who  talk  of  actreaaefl  bj  tbedr 
chiniBUi  names— and,  slmre  all,  to 
tboM  mimitigated  nuiaaocea  who 
oplaui  all  the  jokea  to  friends  of 
bIot  onderslBiiding.  The  Tbttmb- 
nail  Sketober,  being  abont  to  treat 
of  pmpte  Im  meets  in  theatres, 
Itaioa  it  is  only  hit  to  admit  this 
pnponessioii  against  them,  in  tHder 
Hut  it  ma;  be  distinctly  understood 
tint  as  he  cannot  pledge  himself  to 
look  at  them  in  sn  unprejudiced 
light,  BTOTthiDg  that  he  may  have 
to  Bi^  of  them  m^  be  takmi  cum 

There  was  a  time  when  to  go  to 
»  theatre  was,  in  the  Thmntnuul 
Sketcher's  mind,  the  very  higheat 
njojineiit  to  which  n  mortal  oonld 
legitimately  aspire  in  this  woild. 
TbeiB  was  nothing  in  any  way  oom- 
panble  to  it,  and  all  other  forms  of 
Hnnnmentresolred  themselTsa  into 
moe  veialiona  ranttiee  when  placed 


in  inxtapoeition  with  the  exquisite 
emDodiment  of  human  happinesa. 
At  that  period  be  was  aoonstomed 
to  regard  the  signs  of  wearineas 
exhibited  daring  the  last  farce,  by 
relations  who  had  him  in  cbai^,  aa 
a  piece  of  aflectation  of  the  moat 
truispaient  description,  assnmed 
lot  toe  pnrpose  of  domonstnting 
that  their  matured  taatw  could 
haye  nothing  in  common  with  thooa 
of  a  little  boy  oF  six  or  seven  yean 
of  age,  and  further  to  OTerwbelm 
him  with  a  sense  of  the  martyrdom 
whioh  they  were  nndei^oing  on  his 
aoconnt.  Bat  a  long  ooorse  of  en- 
fbraed  theatre-going  has  modified 
hia  views  on  tUa  point ;  and  it  is 
some  yean  since  he  awoke  to  the 
&ct  that  the  last  &roe  is  often  a 
trying  thing  to  sit  oat— to  say 
notbing  of  the  five-act  Intimate 
comedy,  or  the  thiee-act  domeatio 
drama  that  fireqnently  precedes  it. 
Ba  has  learnt  that  hnman  happi- 
ness is  flnite,  and  that  even  farcea 
pall  after  the  ftfteenth  time  cd  seeing 
them. 


This  Hephistophetian  gentleman 
is  1  disappointed  dramatist,  and  an 
ippcuited  critio  to  a  very  small,  bnt 
TBj  thmidering  local  jonmal  pub- 
liitKd  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of 
Boath  London.  He  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  modern  drama,  and 
>•  Tery  severe  indeed  upon  every 
piece  that  is  produced  generally. 


for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
author  ia  still  alive.  He  has  formed 
certain  canons  of  dramatic  &ith, 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  his 
own  rejected  dramas,  and  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  appljing  them  to  all 
new  productions,  and  if  they  stand 
the  test  (which  they  uanally  do  not) 
they  are  qnalified   to   taJra   their 
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BUR  poriion  of  the  dnunatio 
litentora  of  the  ooimtrj.  He  has 
a  vithermg  contempt  for  all  ad«pt- 
en,  and  partioalarlT  for  Mr.  Tom 
Tqrlor,  who  is,  and  has  been  for 
jean,  Vbe  bntt  of  obeonre  and  il- 
literate eritics.  He  is  m  the  habit 
of  aUnding  to  himself  in  the  third 
penon  aa  'the  Freas;'  and  when 
jOQ  hear  him  ear  that  '  the  Freaa 
don't  like  this,'  or '  the  Press  won't 
stand  that,'  and  that  jon  hare  caiij 
to  wait  and  see  what  '  the  Pieas ' 
have  to  say  about  it  ta-morrow,  yoo 
am  to  tmderstand  that  he  ia  refer- 
lin^  aimply  to  his  own  opinion, 
whioh,  no  doubt,  &om  a  chaiao- 
twistic  modes^  and  a  laudable 
deaire  to  aToid  anTthtng  like  an 
qipearanoe  of  e^tiem,  he  veils 
noaer  that  oonvenient  generolitj. 

The  ladf  in  the  initial  is  intended 
as  a  representative  of  that  extensiTe 
ekmient  in  moat  dieas-drcles  which 
finds  ita  wa7  into  theatres  by  the 
means  <d  free  admissionB.  It  is  a 
onrions  ftetnre  in  theatrical  uor- 
nagemuit— and  a  feature  which 
doesn't  seem  to  exist  in  any  other 
form  of  commercial  enterprise — that 
if  yon  can't  get  people  to  pay  for 
admission,  yon  mnat  admit  them 
for  nothing.  Nobody  erer  hewd  of 
a  batcher  scattering  stcttks  broad- 


cast KOODg  the  mnltJtode  becuise 
his  onstomers  foil  off,  naithar  ii 
there  any  instance  on  record  of  a 
banker  Tolunteering  to  oblige  pen- 
nileBB  strangers  with  an  agreeable 
balance.  BatlwayoompuueBdosot 
send  &ee  paesea  for  general  dittri- 
bntion  at  eel-pie  shops,  nor  doa  i 
baker  place  hia  friends  on  his  free- 
list  But  it  ia  a  standing  rate  it 
most  theatres  that  their  maoigen 
most  get  people  to  pay  fo  come  in,  if 
passible,  bnt  at  all  e*enta  they  miut 
aople  to  come  in.  A  pocrij- 
honse  acta  not  only  as  a  d^ 
jement  to  tbe  aoiora,  bat  it 
depresses  tbe  andienoe,  and  sendi 
them  away  with  evil  aeconnte  ot 
the  nnpopnlority  of  the  entertain' 
ment  The  people  who  fold  their 
way  into  a  theatre  nnder  the  'admit 
two  to  dress-circle'  system,  hail, 
nsnally,  from  the  eaborbs,  bnt  not 
nnfreqnently  from  the  lodgjng-le^ 
ting  districta  abont  BoBSell  Sqnm. 
They  oEnally  walk  to  tbe  theatrai, 
and,  consequently,  repreaent  an  im- 
portant source  of  mcome  to  tbe 
stoat  shabby  ladies  who  pTeaide 
over  tbe  bonnet  and  cloak  depoit- 
mentfl.  They  may  often  be  reoof^ 
nised  by  the  persist^Dcy  with  whicb 
they  devour  acidulated  drops  daring 
the  performance. 


This  heavy  gentleman  with  the  who  do  not  Tentnre  to  exercise  any 
tawny  beard  ia  one  of  that  nume-  critical  fttcultiee  of  their  own,  but 
rons  class  of  profitable  pl^goera     goaboutendorsingpopalaropiiiions 
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bMKise  th«7  art  popalar,  without 
an;  nteteaoe  to  their  aliotnut  title 
to  popnlui^.  A  geDtlemaa  of  this 
elui  will  jawn  throogh  'King 
John,'  and  come  a,yn,y  delighted: 


he  will  Bleep  through  '  Mazeppt,' 

'    roe  B«»T  emptared.  NotiuDg 

9  hJm  more  than  a  borlesqne 


'break-down.'  exoe^  neifaa^  tl 
'  Hnnchback,'  and  if  tWe  is  ol_ 
thing  that  he  prafiBiB  to  the  '  Iron 
OHBt'itis  a  ballet.  Heisdelighted 
ID  ft  ileepj  genanl  way  with  arerj- 
thing  th^  IB  ftpplanded.    Applause 


ia  hie  test  of  ezoellenoe,  and  if  a 
piece  doesn't  go  well,  it  is  'awfat 
bosh  r  He  is  enraptured  with  the 
Farinan  stage  (althongh  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laognage  is  bactional^, 
hecanse  in  Paris  all  pieoea  go  well ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  compact  man  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  cemtie  of  a  Pa- 
lisisn  pit  is  solBoiont  to  justify  him 
in  any  amount  of  solemn  enlogy. 
His  presence  is  much  oonrted  by 
managBTB,  for  if  be  ne*a'  applauds, 
he  nsTBT  bissea,  and  always  rays. 
This  highly-iespeotable  old  gen- 


tleman is  a  Bfarict  and  nnwavering 

C'  n  of  iho  old  school  of  dramatio 
tore.  A  five-aoi  piece  eren  by 
■  modem  aathor  will  always  attract 
him,  and  every  Shakespearian  ne- 
Tind  ia  snre  of  hie  oonntenanoe  and 
sspport  He  reads  his  Shakespeare 
u  Iw  reads  bis  Sible— with  a  solemn 
teToential  belief  in  its  infallibility. 
He  won't  hear  of  '  new  readings,' 
nd  er^  looks  npon  any  departore 
&om  the  traditional  'bosiness'  as 
ft  dangerous  innovation  smacking  of 
dnmatjo  herecyand  literary  schism. 
The '  Honeymoon '  commands  him — 
so  do  the  works  of  the  elder  and 
jonnger  Morton;  so  does  'She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.'  Sheridan  is 
always  sure  of  him,  and  Lord 
LjttoQ  may  gcmerally  reckon  on  his 
support  Sib  taste  in  dnmatio 
maMers  is  irreproachable,  as  for  as 
it  goes,  bnt  it  is  based  npon  tra- 


dition, and  he  pays  UtUe  attentitm 
to  pieces  that  are  not  old  enough  to 
have  become  traditional. 

The  young  gentleman  on  the  next 
page  is  one  oF  those  intolerable  nui- 
sances, who,  having  a  repntation  for 
w^gery  within  a  select  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, find,  in  the  production  of 
every  piece  in  which  pathetic  interest 
is  an  important  feature,  an  opportu- 
nity for  displaying  a  knowledge  of 
the  hollonnees  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  general  absurdity  of  allow- 
ing oneself  to  be  led  away  by  mere 
stage  dap-trap.  He  will  remind 
you,  as  Juliet  is  weeping  over  her 
dead  Borneo,  that  a  petitaon  for  a 
divorce,  filed  by  the  Romeo  against 
the  Juliet,  and  in  which  the  com- 
fortable Friar  is  included  as  co- 
respondent, ia  hioh  up  in  the  Judge 
OroiDsry's  list  He  will  sometimes 
affect  to  be  bathed  in  tears,  when 
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there  is  no  exonae  for  any  demon-  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Tigorons 

stratiou  of  the  kind,  and  he  will  in-  denonciatioQ,  or  a  pathetic  appeal 

tetmpt  a  soene  of  deep  pathoe  with  a  of  any  kind ;  and  he  indnlges  in  a 

'Hal    haf    audible  all    over   the  nrnsing  exclamational  conunentary 

boose.    He  is  Tery  angry  at  any-  of 'Ohl  I  say,  yon  know !'    'Come, 


oome.'      'So   hoi     gently  therel'  and  genial  indignation  finm  others 

'St-Bt-st,'  and  'Keally,  I  say — by  in    his    immediate   neighbaorhood 

Jovel'  vbich  meeta  with  much  ad-  who  bare  not  the  advantage  of  his 

miration  from  his  belisTing  friends,  ocqnaintence. 
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Br  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 
AUIHOB  OF  '  DIGBT  OBAin)/  '  THB  DITXBPBETEB,'  <  TBI  GLADUTOBS,'  XTC. 

CHAPTEBm. 

GOUBDB. 


'  QO  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad  of 
0  ,ihe  GoonL'  I  can  nndentand 
lu8  feelings  perfectly.  Does  it  not 
happen  to  most  of  us,  at  least  once 
in  a  lifetime,  thns  to  be  '  exceeding 
glad  of  the  Gonrd,'  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  with 
the  same  result?  *Nil  vioUrUum 
eat  ftrptiuum*  So  surely  as  it 
comes  up  in  a  night,  so  surely  must 
it  vither  in  a  day.  You  have  been 
in  a  hot  climate?  I  don*t  intend 
any  disagreeable  allusion,  I  mean 
the  tropics,  I  give  you  my  honour! 
Bo  yon  not  remember  the  delight  of 
getting  out  of  your  tent  or,  *  booth ' 
as  we  still  call  them  at  our  Tillage 
merry-makings,  to  sit  under  any- 
thing like  a  tree  or  shrub,  where, 
shaded  firom  the  sun,  you  could 
catch  the  welcome  brea&  of  every 
breeze  that  blew?  The  French 
Qflkers  in  the  Crimea  used  to  build 
for  themselves  trellised  out-houses 
of  branches  interlaced,  swearing 
Tdubly  the  while,  and  appearing  to 
dfitiTe  from  these  bowers  no  small 
oomfort  and  refreshment.  I  can 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  'mon 
ItetOenant'  when,  on  waking  in  his 
tent,  he  should  have  discovered,  like 
'Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,'  that  one 
of  these  had  sprung  up  for  him,  un- 
solicited, in  a  night  How  he  would 
haTe  stared,  and  shrugged,  and  ges^ 
ticnlated,  and  cursed  his  star  with 
less  asperity,  and  been  'exceeding 
glad  of  the  Gourd  r 

They  are  of  many  kinds,  these 
excrescences  that  grow  up  with  such 
marvellous  oeleri^  to  afford  us  an 
intense  and  illusive  delight,  but 
^ey  all  resemble  their  protot]^  at 
Ninereh,  in  so  far  that,  ere  the  seed 
has  yet  germinated,  the  worm  is 
i^heady  prepared  which  shall  smite 
the  gourd,  and  cause  it  to  wither 
ftway.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them  shot  to  gigantic  dimensions 
and  exploded  with  the  South  Sea 
bnbtie  of  the  last  century.  Thou- 
sands owed  their  bdrth  and  disap- 


pearance to  the  railway  fever  of 
nve-and-twenty  years  ago.  Not  a 
few  were  called  into  existence  by  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
during  the  late  war  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  destroyed  by 
its  suspension  at  the  peace.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world  that  the  endur- 
ance of  things  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
oak  is  said  to  be  three  hundred 
years  in  arriving  at  its  prime,  and 
that  its  vigour  is  still  unimpaired 
after  a  thousand  changes  of  milage 
we  have  ocular  demonstration  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  while  the 
mustard-and-cress,  which  can  be 
raised  in  twenty  minutes  on  a 
square  of  flimnel  dipped  in  hot 
water,  wastes  and  withers  away  in 
an  hour. 

The  same  in  the  animal  creation. 
Like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  the  butterfly  springs  into  its 
sunny  existence,  winged,  armed,  and 
clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel,  all  at 
once,  but  when  the  m'ght*breesBe 
shakes  the  perfume  from  your  gar- 
den-flowers, and  the  evening-bank 
of  clouds  is  coming  up  from  the 
west,  you  look  for  that  ephemeral 
masterpiece  in  vain.  Now  the 
elephant  only  attains  his  majority, 
so  to  speak,  when  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age ;  therefore  he  has 
hardly  become  an  'old  rogue'  at 
two  hundred,  and  the  identical  pro- 
boscis that  saluted  Clyde,  or  curled 
round  the  crushed  remains  of  Tip- 
poo  Sahib's  victims  is  to-day  low- 
ered in  honour  of  our  own  jeunesse 
doree,  with  whom  a  run  through 
British  India  is  considered  little 
more  of  an  expedition  than  a  jaunt 
into  Welsh  Wales. 

Gomaro,  if  I  remember  right, 
fixes  the  normal  duration  of  life,  in 
the  Manmialia,  at  a  term  of  five 
times  the  number  of  years  required 
to  reach  their  prime.    Thus  a  dog. 
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he  says,  comes  to  maturity  at  two, 
and  lives  till  ten ;  a  horse  at  five, 
and  lives  till  five-and-twenty ;  and 
arguing  by  analogy,  a  man,  who 
only  attains  his  full  strength  at 
twenty-three  or  four,  should  not, 
therefore,  if  he  led  a  natural  and 
rational  life,  succnmb  till  he  had 
arrived  at  a  hundred  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Forbid  it,  Atroix)s!  for  their 
sakes  as  well  as  ours.  Think  of  the 
old  fogies,  now  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, who  would  overflow  the  clubs ! 
Think,  when  it  came  to  our  own 
turn,  of  the  numbers  of  Gourds  we 
should  have  raised,  outlived,  buried, 
but,  alas  1  not  forgotten. 

'  A  fine  old  man,  sir !'  said  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  human  nature 
that  ever  fathered  a  proverb. 
'  There's  no  such  thing.  If  his  head 
or  his  heart  had  been  worth  any- 
thing, they  would  have  worn  him 
out  years  ago !' 

*  You  have  got  off  the  subject  as 
usual/  objected  Bones,  '  and  are 
trenching  on  a  topic  of  which  you 
are  far  less  qualified  to  speak  than 
myself.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  duration  of  hfe,  the  ceaseless 
wear-and-tear,  the  gradual  decay, 
the  last  flickers  of  the  candle,  leap- 
ing up,  time  after  time,  with  delu- 
sive strength,  until  it  goes  out  once 
for  all  ?  Yon  can  tell  where  Koah 
was,  but  do  you  know  where  the 
candle  went  to  when  it  left  the 
great  sea-captain  in  the  dark  ?  Kot 
you !  Never  mind,  don't  fret,  you 
will  find  out  some  day  sure  enough, 
and  be  as  wise  as  ''  TuUus,  Ancus, 
good  Eneas,''  and  the  rest  of  us !  In 
the  meantime  stick  to  your  text. 
The  morbid  spirit  possesses  yon, 
and  well  I  know  it  will  only  come 
out  of  the  man  with  much  talking. 
If  it  does  you  any  good,  never  mind 
me — fire  away  I  Tell  us  something 
more  about  the  Gourd,  and  the 
worm  that  smote  it.  That  is  what 
you  are  driving  at,  I  feel  sure.' 

* "  Morbid  \*'  I  repeated,  somewhat 
indignantly.  'Ana  why  morbid.,  I 
should  like  to  know?  A  man  takes 
his  stand,  as  you  and  I  do,  outside 
of,  and  apart  from,  the  circling,  shift- 
ing mass  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
makes  his  own  observations,  unin- 
fluenced   by   their  clamour,   their 


customs,  their  ridiculous  prejudices 
and  opinions,  confiding  those  obser- 
vations unreservedly  to   one  who 
should,  ex'officio  indeed,  be  entirely 
free  from  the  earthly  trammels  that 
cumber  liberal  discussion  in  general 
society,  and  he  is  to  be  called  mor- 
bid, forsooth  1    It  was  only  one  of 
your  ghastly  jests,  was  it  ?  Enough ! 
I  am  satisfied.    There  can  be  no 
bone  of  contention — ^I  mean  no  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  you  and  mo 
— we  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  reason 
— I  mean  the  shadow  of  a  cause  for 
disagreement.    I  confess  my  weak- 
ness :  I  own  to  a  fatal  tendency  to 
digression.     One  thought  leads  to 
another,  and  they  follow  in  a  string, 
like  wild  geese,  or  heirs  of  entail, 
'•  veltit  unda  supervenit umlam**    By 
the  way,  this  very  subject,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  opens  up  a  bound- 
less field  for  speculation.    But  I  re- 
frain— I  return  to  my  Gourd — I  am 
back  in  Nineveh  with  the  prophet 
once  more.    Nineveh,  in  its  impe- 
rial splendour,  gorgeous  in  Eastern 
colouring,    sublime   with   Eastern 
magnificence,  glittering  with  Eastern 
decorations  —  solemn,  gloomy,  and 
gigantic ;  grand  in  the  massive  dig- 
nity of  size,  winged  bulls  hewn  from 
the  solid  rock  guard  the  long  per- 
spective  of  a  thousand   avenues, 
leading  to  palaces  that   rise,  tier 
upon    tier,  into  the   glowing  sky. 
Lavish    profusion  —  marble,     and 
bronze,  and  gold— gleams  and  daz- 
zles and  flashes  in  the  streets.   The 
palm-tree  bends  her  graceful  head 
earthward ;  the  aloe  aims  her  angry 
spikes  at  heaven ;  the  camel,  with 
meek  appealing  eyes,  seems  to  pro- 
test against  the  bales  of  costly  mer- 
chandize with  which  its    back  is 
piled ;  the  white  elephant  in  scarlet 
trappings,    stolid    and    sagacious, 
stands  patient,  waiting  for  its  lord ; 
throngs  of  dusky,  half-naked  Asiar 
tics  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  bak- 
ing causeways  ;  loud  bleatings  of 
sheep,    lowings  of  oxen,  cries  of 
parched,  thirsty  animals  resound  in 
the  suburbs ;  while  over  all  a  South- 
em  sun  blazes  down  with  scorching 
fury,   and   an  east  wind   off  the 
Desert  comes  blustering  in,  hot  and 
stifling,  like  a  blast  from  helL 

'So   the  prophet  is  "exceeding 
glad  of  his  Gourd."  He  wiU  rest  in 
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itB  shade;  he  irill  look  pitifully  on 
the  Imnlixig  passers-by ;  ne  will  hug 
himself  in  that  sense  of  oomfort 
which  human  natnie,  alas!  is  too 
apt  to  experience  from  the  Terr  fact 
that  others  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  its  own;  bat  even  while  he 
thus  rejoices,  the  worm  has  done  its 
work — ^the  Qonrd  is  withered  np, 
the  sirocco  suffocates  his  lungs,  the 
sun  beats  on  his  head,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  ns  when  we  lose  that  which 
we  choose  to  consider  the  one  thing 
CBsential  to  oar  happiness,  he  riiows 
the  white  feather  on  the  spot,  and 
says, "  It  is  better  forme  todiethan 
tolim'' 

'  Death  nerer  seems  to  come  for 
those  who  wish  it — though  perhaps  if 
the  Great  liberator  felt  bound  to  ap- 
pear every  time  he  was  inyoked,  the 
cry  might  not  be  raised  ouite  so 
often.  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
bowed  his  head  in  misery,  and 
wondered  whether  he  could  be  so 
wretched  anywhere  else  as  here,  in 
the  mocking  sunlight,  with  his 
Gourd  withered  before  his  face  ?  It 
is  gone — gone.  See !  There  is  the 
very  spot  on  which  it  stood  but  yes- 
terday, so  green,  so  fresh,  so  full  of 
hfe,  BO  rich  in  promise  1  And  to- 
day—a blank!  It  seems  impos- 
■iUe!  Ay,  that  is  perhaps  the 
wont  of  the  suffering — that  numbed 
stupefied  state,  which  refuses  for  a 
time  to  grasp  the  extent  of  its  afiiio- 
ti(m~that  perverse  and  cowardly 
instinct  which  clings  to  a  thread 
that  it  yet  knows  is  wholly  severed 
—which  turns  even  Hope  to  a  curse, 
because  it  makes  her  a  bar  to  resign 
nation.  Few  of  us  can  boast  more 
than  Jonah  when  the  Gourd 
is  fiurly  withered  away. 

'  For  one  it  has  been  riches,  per- 
il^, comprising  luxury,  i)osition, 
variety— all  the  advantages  that 
spring  from  an  abundance  of  worldly 
goods.  Some  fine  morning,  Fortune, 
**ludeminsolerUe7n  ludere  pertinax" 
gives  her  wings  a  shake,  spreads 
them,  and  flits  away ;  leaving  in  her 
place,  haggard  Want,  gaunt  Ruin, 
bailiffs  in  the  diawing-room,  fuini- 
tare  ticketed  for  sale  up-stairs.  The 
children's  rocking-horse,  the  wife's 
pianoforte,  all  the  well*known  trifles 
(tf  daily  use  and  ornament,  must  be 
cast  into  the  chasm,  as  the  Romans 


threw  their  efEocta  into  that  awkward 
rent  in  the  Forum.  And  the  master 
of  the  household  is  fortunate  if  he 
be  not  compelled,  like  Ourtius,  to 
leap  in  after  his  goods.  His  friends 
are  astonished,  and  bless  themselves. 
His  relations  had  predicted  the 
catastrophe  long  ago.  These,  of 
course,  turn  their  backs  on  him,  in- 
continently, from  motives  of  self- 
respect,  no  doubt,  but  a  few  of  the 
former,  sach  as  had  professed  to 
love  him  least,  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  Gk>urd  is  withered, 
and  the  man,  faint  and  sick  imto 
death,  only  wishes  his  hour  was 
come  and  he  might  lie  down  to  be 
at  rest 

'  Or  it  has  been  a  child— God  for- 
bid it  should  have  been  an  only  one  I 
Some  golden-headed  darling  that 
used  to  patter  downstairs  witti  you 
every  morning  to  breakfast,  and 
stand  at  your  elbow  every  night 
after  dinner.  Whose  dancing  eyes 
never  met  your  own  but  with  the 
merry,  saucy,  confiding  glances  that 
seldom  outlast  a  fifth  birthday,  and 
to  whom  you  could  no  more  have 
said  an  unkind  word  than  you  conld 
cut  off  your  right  hand.  Yesterday 
it  was  chasing  butterflies  across  the 
lawn,  and  you  carried  it  yourself 
with  laugning  triumph,  rosy,  happy, 
and  hungry,  in  to  tea.  But  the  worm 
had  begun  ite  work,  even  then.  This 
morning  you  missed  the  glad  little 
voice  at  breakfast,  and  looking  at 
the  jam  on  the  table  a  sad  mis- 
giving, stifled  as  soon  as  bom,  shot 
through  yoa  like  a  knife.  It  wae 
pitiful  to  wateh  all  day,  in  the 
nursery,  by  the  little  bed,— to  see 
the  golden  head  lying  so  listless,  the 
chubby  hands  so  waxen  and  still, 
the  heavy  lids  drooping  so  wearily 
over  the  blue  eyes  that  yet  shone 
with  a  light  you  never  saw  in  them 
before.  There  rose  a  mist  to  dim 
your  own  when  the  patient  little 
voice  asked,  gently,  "  Is  that  papa  ?" 
— and  noticing  two  or  three  n^- 
lected  playthings  on  the  counter- 
pane, you  walked  to  the  window 
and  wepi 

'  So  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
the  doctor  came,  and  there  was  cruel 
hope  and  torturing  suspense,  and  a 
wrench  that  so  stupefied  you,  it  is 
difficult    to    remember    anything 
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clearly  afterwards,  though  you  have 
a  dim  perception  of  a  pair  of  8ci&- 
Bors  severing  some  golden  curls, 
while  nurse  went  down  on  her 
knees  to  pray. 

'  And  at  sundown  you  walk  oat 
into  your  garden  along  the  very 
path  that  brought  you  both  home 
yesterday,  but  you  walk  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  for  ringing  in  your  ears 
is  the  wail  that  was  heard  of  old  in 
Kamah,  and  you  know  your  darling 
is  with  the  angels,  wondering  feebly 
why  that  knowledge  cannot  console 
you  more. 

*0r  perhaps  your  Gourd  was 
"only  a  woman's  love!" — ^not  a 
growth,  certainly,  however  exube- 
rant, on  which  a  wise  man  should 
place  so  much  dependence  as  on 
lignum  vitte,  for  instance,  or  heart- 
of-oak.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
either  wise  men  do  not  fall  in  love, 
or  they  allow  wisdom  to  slip  out  of 
their  grasp  in  the  very  act  of 
making  that  fatal  stumble.  So,  in 
defiance  of  all  theory,  warning,  and 
practical  experience,  you  may  have 
congratulated  yourself  with  insane 
vehemence  on  the  upspringing  of 
this  dehcate  exotic,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  passing  of  many  happy 
hours  under  its  shade.  You  shut 
your  eyes  wilfully,  of  course,  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  you  never  are 
happy,  even  when  in  full  accom- 
plishment of  your  wishes  you  stretch 
your  lazy  length  at  the  feet  of  your 
Gourd.  There  is  sure  to  be  an 
insect  that  stings,  or  a  sunbeam 
that  dazzles,  or  a  cold  wind  in  the 
nape  of  your  neck.  Nevertheless, 
the  vegetable,  so  long  as  it  exists,  is 
not  only  the  delight  of  your  heart, 
but  the  very  sustenance  of  your 
brain.  That  is  the  fatal  part  of  the 
disease.  Your  Gourd  connects  itself 
with  everything  you  think,  or  do, 
or  say,  spreading  her  roots,  as  i& 
were,  over  every  foot  of  land  you 
possess,  shutting  out  earth's  ho- 
rizon with  her  slender  stem,  and, 
worse  than  all,  poking  her  dainty 
head  between  you  and  heaven. 

'  Then,  when  she  withers  up — ^a 
disappointment  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  is  capable  of  inflicting 
in  the  loveliest  weather,  and  at  the 
shortest  notice — you  find,  to  your 
dismay  that,  with  her,  all  the  £Bur 


side  of  creation  has  withered  too. 
There  is  no  more  freshness  in  the 
meadows,  no  more  promise  in  the 
smile  of  spring.  The  scent  \&  gone 
from  the  garden-flowers,  the  music 
from  the  song  of  birds.  Summer's 
vivid  glow  has  faded,  and  the  russet 
of  autumn  is  no  longer  edged  with 
gold.  Hope's  rosy  hues  have  ceased 
to  tinge  the  morning,  and  the  gloiy 
has  departed  from  noonday. 

*  Like  Jonah,  you  "  do  well  to  be 
angry!"  and  it  is  well  for  you  if 
you  can  be  very  angry  indeed.  That 
stimulant  will  do  more  to  heal  your 
wound  over  than  any  other  remedy 
I  can  think  of,  except  the  planting 
of  a  fresh  seedling  to  await  another 
failure ;  but  God  help  you  if  yours 
is  a  nature  less  susceptible  of  wrath 
than  of  sorrow  1  If  you  are  brave, 
generous,  forgiving,  confiding,  "  Je 
vous  en  £us  mon  complmient!" 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said  Where 
your  Gourd  grew,  nothing  green 
will  ever  spring  up  again  1  What 
say  you.  Bones  ?  I  think  you  and  I 
are  well  out  of  the  whole  thing!' 

He  waved  his  fleshless  hand 
gently  with  the  gesture  of  one  who 
puts  from  him  some  dim  and  dis- 
tant recollection. 

'  There  is  a  bitter  flavour,'  said 
he,  '  about  that  remark  which  I 
should  hardly  have  expected,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  to  my  tasta 
You  and  I  can  surely  afford  to 
look  at  these  things  from  a  com- 
prehensive, philosophical,  and  in- 
dulgent point  of  view.  No  more 
Gourds  are  likely  to  grow  for  either 
of  us ;  and  although  your  style  of 
figure  is,  perhaps,  less  entitled  to 
defy  the  worm  than  mine,  yet  I 
think  you  have  but  little  to  fear 
from  the  kind  which  caused  such  an 
outbreak  of  temper  in  the  disgusted 
prophet.  The  whole  story  of  the 
Grourd,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you, 
is  a  lesson.  It  was  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  Jonah,  it  is  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  ourselves.  Forgive  me 
for  observing  that  you  seem  to  have 
entirely  lost  the  point  of  it,  and,  as 
usual  in  our  discussions,  you  have 
sacrificed  argument  to  declamation. 
It  is  weak,  of  course,  to  be  too  much 
delighted  with  the  Gourd,  it  is  cow- 
ardly to  be  too  much  afraid  of  the 
worm,  but * 
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'There  is  ooe  Idnd  of  worm  I 
am  horribly  afinud  of/ 1  internipted, 
far  I  admit  I  wasalittle  settled  and 
cat  of  temper. 

'  And  tbatr  he  aaked,  with  the 
courtesy  which  distisgniehes  his 
numner  under  all  cucumatanoeB. 

'  la  the  borer-worm !'  I  replied, 
brutally  oaongh,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
was  a  little  hart,  for  he  roee  at  once 
and  went  into  his  copboard,  while 
I  walked  off  moodily  to  bed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  VAMPIBX. 

Leaning  idly  against  the  chimney- 
piece  the  other  night,  contemplat- 
ing my  companion  in  his  nsnal 
attitnde,  my  elbow  happened  to 
hush  off  the  slab  a  Turkish  coin 
of  small  value  and  utterly  illegible 
inscription.  How  strangely  things 
come  oack  to  one!  I  iiEuicied  myself 
Qoce  more  on  the  yellow  wave  of 
the  broad  Danube;  once  more 
threading  those  interminable  green 
hills  that  fringe  its  banks;  once 
more  wondering  whether  the  forest 
of  Belgrade  had  been  Touchsafed 
to  Eastern  Europe  as  a  type  of 
Infinity,  while  its  massiye  for- 
tress, with  frowning  rampart  and 
lethajrgic  Turkish  sentries,  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  combination 
of  courage  and  sloth,  of  recklessness 
and  imperturbabili^,  of  apparent 
strength  and  real  inefficiency  which 
distinguishes  most  arrangements  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

'Bakaloum'  and  'Bismillahl' 
'Take  yonr  chance!'  and  'Don't 
caie  a  d — n,'seem  to  be  the  watch- 
wards  of  this  improTident  govem- 
meni  It  lets  the  ship  steer  herself, 
and  ahe  makes,  I  beliere,  as  bad 
weather  of  it  as  might  be  expected 
under  such  seamanship. 

EngroBBed  Ui  less,  I  admit,  with 
politicfd  considerations,  than  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  a 
Senrian  population  attending  their 
market,  I  rather  startled  my  friend 
with  the  abruptness  of  the  following 
question. 

'  Do  you  belieye  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Vampire?' 

He  rattled  a  little  and  almost  rose 
to  his  feet,  but  renseating  himself, 
only  rejdned, 
'Why  do  yon  ask?' 


'  I  was  thinking,'  I  replied,  '  of 
that  romantic-looking  peasantey  I 
nsed  to  see  thronging  the  market- 

ai  of  Belgrade.    Of  those  tall, 
some    men,   with   the  scowl 
never  off  their  brows,  their  hands 
never  straying  for  from  the  belly- 
ftdl  of  weapons  they  carried  in  their 
shawls.     Of  those   swarthy   wild- 
eyed  women,  with  their  shrill,  rapid 
voices,   their    graceful,    impatient 
gestures,  carrying  each  of  them  the 
available  capital  of  herself  and  fk- 
mily  strung  in  coins  about  her  raven 
hair,  while  on  every  tenth  fsioe  at 
least,  of  both  sexes,  could  not  fail 
to  be  observed  the  wan  traces  of 
that  wasting  disease  which  seems 
to  sap  strength  and  vitality,  gra- 
dually, and  almost  surely,  as  con- 
sumption itself.    Yes,  I  think  for 
every  score    of  peasants   I  could 
have  counted  two  of  the^e  "  fever- 
fiices,**   as    the  people   themselves 
call  their  ague-ridden  companions, 
though  I  ascertained  after  a  while, 
when  I  came  to  know  them  better, 
that  they  attributed  this  decimation 
of  tlieir  numbers,  and  faded  appear- 
ance of  the  victims,  rather  to  super- 
natural   visitation   than    epidemic 
disease.    They  believe  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  where  life  has  been  un- 
usually irregular,  or   the  rites  of 
religion    reprebensibly    neglected, 
the  soul  returns  after  death  to  its 
original  tenement,  and  the  corpse 
becomes    revivified   under   ceriain 
ghastly  conditions  of  a  periodical 
return  to  the  tomb  and  a  continual 
war&re  against  its  kind.    An  inter- 
mittent existence  is  only  to  be  pre- 
served at  the  expense  of  others,  for 
the  compact,  while  it  permits  re- 
animation,    withholds    the    blood, 
"  which  is  the  life  thereof."    The 
stream  must  therefore  be  drained 
from  friends,  neighbours,  early  com- 
panions, nay,  is  most   nourishing 
and    efficacious    when    abstracted 
from  the  veins  of  those  heretofore 
best  beloved.    So  the  Vampire,  as 
this   weird  being  is  called,  must 
steal  from  its  grave  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  sit  by  some  familiar  bed- 
side till  the  sleeper  shall  be  steeped 
in  the  unconsciousness  of  complete 
repose,  and  then  puncturing  a  mi- 
nute orifioe  in  the  throat,  will  suck 
its  fill  till  driven  back  to  its  resting- 
place  by  the   crimson  streaks   of 
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day.  Night  after  night  the  yisits 
nmst  be  repeated ;  and  so,  week  by 
week,  the  victim  pines  and  droops 
and  withers  gradnally  away.  There 
is  no  apparent  ilhiess,  no  ostensible 
injury,  bat  the  frame  dwindles,  the 
muscles  fall,  the  limbs  &il,  the 
cheek  fades,  and  the  death-look, 
never  to  be  mistaken,  comes  into 
the  great  haggard,  hollow,  wistfol 
Oyes.  I  have  repeatedly  aJaked  the 
I>ea8ant8  whether  they  had  ever 
met  any  of  these  supernatural  vi- 
sitants, for  they  spoke  of  them  so 
confidently,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed the  famished  ghouls  were 
flitting  about  the  villages  nightly; 
but  though  presumptive  evidence 
was  forthcoming  in  volumes,  I  was 
never  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
actual  eye-witness.  The  sister  of 
one  had  been  frightened  l^  them 
repeatedly,  the  cousin  of  another 
he  had  himself  carried  to  her  tomb, 
drained  of  her  last  life-drops  by  ^a 
relative  buried  some  weeks  before, 
and  the  grandmother  of  a  third  had 
not  only  met  and  talked  with  this 
inconvenient  connexion,  expostu- 
lating  with  it  on  its  depraved  ap- 
petites, and  generally  arguing  the 
point  on  moral  as  well  as  sanitary 
groitfxds,  but  had  induced  it  by  her 
persuasions,  and  the  power  of  a 
certain  amulet  she  wore,  to  abstain 
from  persecuting  a  damsel  in  the 
neighbouring  village  for  the  same 
ghastly  purpose,  or,  at  least,  to  put 
off  its  visits  till  the  horrid  cravmg 
should  be  no  longer  endurable. 
Still  I  could  meet  nobody  who  had 
actually  seen  one  in  person;  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  you  just  now 
if  you  believed  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  Vampire?' 

He  nodded  gravely.  'They  are 
rare,'  said  he, '  but  I  believe  in  such 
beings,  because  I  have  not  only  seen 
one,  but  had  the  advantage  of  its 
personal  notice,  and  a  very  pretty, 
pleasing  acquaintance  it  was !  You 
would  like  to  know  something  more? 
Well,  it  compromises  nobody.  You 
will  not  quote  me,  of  course.  In- 
deed I  don*t  see  how  you  can,  for  I 
still  mention  no  real  names.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  the  story  of  a  life, 
such  as  I  knew  it;  a  life  that  by 
some  fatality  seemed  to  drag  down 
every  other  that  came  within  the 
sphere  of  its  attractions,  to  sorrow^ 


humiliation,  and  disgrace.  I  haye 
no  brain  to  swim,  no  pulses  to  leap, 
no  heart  to  ache  left,  and  yet  the 
memory  stirs  me  painfully  even  now. 

'  In  early  manhood,'  he  continued, 
bending  down  as  though  to  scan  his 
own  fleshless  proportions  with  an 
air  of  consciousness  that  was  almost 
grotesque, '  I  paid  as  much  heed  to 
my  personal  appearance  and  flou- 
rished it  about  in  public  places  afi 
persistently  as  others  of  like  age 
and  pursuits.   Whether  I  should  do 
so  if  I  had  my  time  to  come  agam, 
is  a  different  question,  but  we  will 
let  that  pass.    Being  then  young, 
tolerably  good-looking,  sufficiently 
conceited,   and    exceedingly  well- 
dressed,  I  had  betaken  myself  one 
evening  to  your  Italian  Opera,  the 
best,  and  I  may  add  the  dearest,  in 
Europe.    I  was  fond  of  music  and 
knew  something  about  it,  but  I  was 
fonder  still  of  pretty  women,  though 
concerning  these  I  enjoyed  my  fill 
share  of  that  ignorance  which  causes 
men  so  to  exaggerate  their  qualities 
both  good  and  bad;  an  ignorance 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  with 
as  much  care  as  in  other  matters  we 
take  to  acquire  knowledge,  for  there 
is  no  denying,  alas  I  that  those  who 
know  them  best  always  seem  to  re- 
spect them  least. 

'  I  rose,  therefore,  from  my  stall 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  turned 
round  to  survey  the  house.  Ere  I 
had  inspected  a  quarter  of  it,  my 
glasses  were  up,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  showed  me — ^the  most 
perfect  face  I  ever  saw.  Straight 
nose,  thin  and  delicately  cut,  large 
black  eyes,  regular  eyebrows,  fault- 
less chin,  terminating  a  complete 
oval,  the  whole  set  in  a  frame  of 
jet-black  hair.  Even  my  next  neigh- 
bour, who,  from  an  obeervation  he 
let  fall  to  a  friend,  belonged  appa- 
rently to  the  Household  Troops, 
could  not  refrain  from  ejaculating 
"  By  Jove,  she's  a  ripper  I"  the  mo- 
ment he  caught  sight  of  the  object 
on  which  my  gasse  was  fixed. 

'  I  saw  something  else  too.  I  saw 
that  the  lady  by  her  side  was  a 
foreigner  with  whom  I  had  long 
be^i  acquainted ;  so  edging  n^way 
into  the  pasAiges,  in  two  minntefi 
I  was  tapping  at  their  box-door  like 
a  man  wno  felt  pretty  sure  of  being 
let  in. 
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'  The  foreigner  iatroduoed  me  to 
her  firiend,  and  as  Uie  seocmd  act  of 
the  opera  was  already  in  proffress, 
told  me  to  sit  down  and  nold  my 
tongoe.  We  were  fonr  in  the  box. 
Another  gentleman  was  placed  dose 
behind  the  lady  who  first  attracted 
my  attention.  I  had  only  eyes  jost 
then,  however,  for  the  w&d,  nn- 
earthly  beauty  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  pretty 
women,  and  even  in  youth  my  heart, 
from  temperam^t,  perhaps,  rather 
than  reflection,  was  as  hard  as  my 
libs ;  but  this  &ce  fascinated  me — ^I 
can  use  no  other  word.    My  sensa- 
tions were  so  strangely  compounded 
of  admiration,  horror,  interest,  curi- 
osity, attraction,  and  dislike.    The 
eyes  were  deep  and  dark,  yet  with 
the  glitter  in  them  of  a  hawk's,  the 
cheek  deadly  pale,  the  lips  bright 
red.    She  was  different  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen,  and  yet  so 
wfttderfdlly  beautiftd !    I  longed  to 
hear  her    speak.      Presently    she 
whispered  a  few  words  to  the  man 
behind  her,  and  I   felt  my  flesh 
creep.     Low  as  they  were  modu- 
lated, there  was  in  e?ery  syllable  a 
tone  of  such   utter   hopelessness, 
sach  abiding  sorrow,  regret,  even 
lemorse,  always    present,    always 
kept   down,   that   I     could   have 
imagined   her   one   of  those   lost 
spirits  for  whom  is  fixed  the  punish- 
rnent  of  all  most  crnel,  most  intole- 
rable, that  they  can  never  forget 
th^  are  formed  for  better  things. 
Her  gestures,  too,  were  in  accord- 
anee  with  the  sad,  suggestive  music 
of  her  voice—quiet,  graceful,  and 
somewhat  listless  in  the  repose,  as 
it  seemed,  rather  of  unhappiness 
than  of  indolence.    I  tell  yoa  I  was 
iiot  soaceptible,  I  don't  think  boys 
geoeially  are.    In  love,  more  than 
in  any  other  extravagance,  "  there 
is  no  fool  like  an  old  on&" 

'  I  was  as  little  given  to  romance 
tt  a  ladies'  doctor,  and  yet,  sitting 
in  that  box  watching  the  turn  of 
her  beautif ol  head  as  she  looked  to- 
wards the  stage,  I  said  to  myself 
"  ru  take  good  care  she  never  gets 
the  upper  hand  of  me.  If  a  man 
onoeiiilowed  himself  to  like  her  at 
^  she  is  just  the  sort  of  woman 
who  would  blight  his  whole  life  for 
him,  and  hunt  the  poor  devil  down 


to  his  gravel"  Somebody  else 
seemed  to  have  no  such  misgivings, 
or  to  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  in- 
fatuation when  all  personal  consi- 
derations had  gone  by  the  board. 
If  ever  I  saw   a  calf  led   to   the 

slaughter  it  was  Count  Y ,  a 

calf,  too,  whose  throat  few  women 
could  have  cut  without  compunc- 
tion. Handsome,  manly,  rich,  afieo- 
tionate,  and  sincere,  worshipping 
his  deity  with  all  the  reckless  devo- 
tion, all  the  unscrupulous  generosify 
of  his  brave  Hungarian  heut,  I  saw 
his  very  lip  quiver  under  its  heavy 
moustache  when  she  turned  her 
glittering  eyes  on  him  with  some 
allusion  called  up  by  the  business 
of  the  stage,  and  the  proud,  manly 
face  that  had  never  quailed  before 
an  enemy  grew  white  in  the  inten- 
sity of  its  emotion.  What  made  me 
think  of  a  stag  I  once  found  lying 
dead  in  a  Styrian  pass,  and  a  golden 
eagle  feasting  on  him  with  her  talons 
buried  in  his  heart? 

'  The  Grafinn,  to  whom  the  box 
belonged,  noticed  my  abstraction. 
"Don't  fall  in  love  with  her,"  she 
whispered ;  "  I  can't  spare  you  just 
yet    Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

"'You  introduced  me,"  was  my 
answer,  '*  but  you  never  told  me  her 
name." 

'  "  How  stupid!"  said  the  Grafinn. 
"  At  present  she  is  a  Madame  de  St. 
Croix,  an  Englishwoman  neverthe- 
less, and  a  widow,  but  not  likely  to 
remain  so  long."  And  with  a  mis- 
chievous laugh  she  gave  me  her 
hand  as  I  left  the  box,  bowing  to 
Madame  de  St.  Croix  and  also  to 
the  Himgarian,  who  in  his  happy 
preoccupation  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  my  politeness. 

'  I  saw  them  again  in  the  crush- 
room.  The  Grafinn  had  picked  up 
an  aUachd  to  some  legation,  who  put 
her  dutifully  into  her  carriage. 
The  Hungarian  was  still  completely 
engrossed  with  Madame  c/e  St  Croix. 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  look  on 
his  handsome  face  when  she  drove 
o£f  with  her  friend.  "  He's  a  fool," 
I  said  to  myself,  "  and  yet  a  woman 
might  well  be  proud  to  make  a  fool 
of  such  a  man  as  that" 

'  I  left  London  in  the  middle  of 
the  season  and  thought  no  more  of 
Madame  de  St  Croix.  I  had  seen  a 
pretty  picture,  I  had  heard  a  strain 
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of  sweet  music,  I  had  turned  over 
the  page  of  an  amusing  romance — 
there  was  an  end  of  it. 

*  The  following  winter  I  happened 
to  spend  in  Vienna.  Of  course  I 
went  to  one  of  the  masked  balls  of 
The  licdoftf.i  ii'Smil.  1  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  room,  when  my 
ears  thrilled  to  the  low,  seductive 
accents  of  that  well-remembered 
voice.  There  she  was  again,  masked 
of  course,  but  it  was  imposMble  to 
mistake  the  slim,  pliant  tlgure,  the 
graceful  gestures,  the  turn  of  the 
beautiful  head,  and  the  quiet  energy 
that  betrayed  itself,  oven  in  the 
small,  gloved  hand.  She  was  talking 
to  a  well-known  Russian  magnate 
less  remarkaV)le  for  purity  of  morals 
than  diplomatic  celebrity,  boundless 
extravagance,  and  devotion  to  the 
other  sex.  To  he  on  terms  of 
common  friendship  with  such  a 
man  was  at  least  compromising  to 
any  lady  under  sixty  years  of  age ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
society  was  courted  and  appreciated 
accordingly. 

'  Madame  de  St.  Croix  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  her  neighbour;  and 
though  in  her  outward  manner  the 
least  demonstnitive  of  women,  I 
could  detect  through  her  ma^k  the 
same  cruel  glitter  in  her  dark  eyes 
that  had  so  fascinated  me,  six  months 
before,  in  the  Griifinn's  opera- box. 
The  Russian  talked  volubly,  and  she 
leaned  towards  him,  as  those  do  who 
are  willing  to  hear  more.  Chateau 
(J id  park  furls  its  banner, /em me  qui 
Semite  droops  her  head.  Directly 
opposite,  looking  very  tall  and  fierce 
as  he  reared   himself  against   the 

door- way,  stood  Count  V .    The 

Hungarian  was  pale  as  death.  On 
his  face,  so  worn  and  haggard,  so 
cruelly  altered  since  I  saw  it  last, 
was  set  the  stamp  of  physical  pain, 
and  he  gnawed  the  comer  of  his 
brown  moustache  with  that  tension 
of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth 
which  denotes  a  paroxysm,  bravely 
kept  down.  As  friends  accosted 
him  in  passing,  he  bowed  his  head 
kindly  and  courteously  while  his 
whole  face  softened,  but  it  was  sad 
to  see  how  soon  the  gleam  passed 
away  and  the  cloud  came  back, 
darker  and  heavier  than  before. 
The  man's  heart,  you  see,  was 
generous,  kindly,  and  fall  of  trost— 


such  a  heart  a.s  women  like  Madame 
de  St.  Croix  find  it  an  interesting 
amusement  to  break. 

'  I  think  he  must  have  made  her 
some  kind  of  appeal ;  for  later  in 
the  evening  I  observed  them  toge- 
ther, and  he  was  talking  earnestly 
in  German,  with  a  low  pleading 
murmur,  to  which  I  thought  fe\7 
women  could  have  listened  un- 
moved. She  answered  in  French; 
and  I  was  sorry  for  him  when  she 
broke  up  the  collo^juy  with  a  little 
scornful  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
observing  in  a  hard,  unfeeling  tone 
not  like  her  usual  voice,  "Que 
vouloz-vous  ?  En  fin,  c'est  plus  foit 
quo  moi  I" 

*  The  Russian  put  her  into  lier 
sledge,  for  there  was  a  foot  of  snow 

in   the    streets,  and  Count  V 

walked  home  through  it,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  his  head  up, 
looking  strangely  elated,  I  thought, 
for  a  man,  the  last  strand  of  whose 
moorings  had  lately  parted  and  left 
him  adrift. 

*  I  had  not  then  learned  there  is  no 
temporary  stimulant  so  powerful  as 
despair,  no  tonic  so  reviving  as  a 
2>tirti  2)ris. 

'  Next  day,  lounging  into  the  Clau" 
ollerte  of  tlie  Embassy  for  my 
usual  gossip,  I  found  little  Hughes, 
an  unpaid  aftacJie\who  earned,  in- 
deed, just  as  much  as  he  received), 
holding  forth  with  considerable 
spirit  and  energy. 

' "  Curse  him !"  said  this  indomit- 
able young  Briton.  "  If  it  had  been 
swords,  I  should  like  to  have  fought 
him  myself.    I  hate  him!  I  tell  you. 

Everybody  hates  him.    And  V- 

waa  the  best  chap  between  here  and 
Orsova.  He  was  almost  like  an 
Englishman.  Wouldn't  he  just  have 
polished  him  off  if  they'd  had 
swords.  That  old  muff,  Bergheimer 
of  the  Cuirassiers,  ought  to  ho 
hanged.  Do  )  ou  think  if  rd  been 
his  second,  I'd  have  put  him  up 
with  pistols  against  the  best  shot  in 
Europe?— and  at  the  barrier  too! 
It's  not  like  at  home,  you  know.  I 
never  knew  such  a  mull  as  they 
made  of  it  amongst  them.  This 
cursed  Calmuck  gets  the  pull  all 

through,  and  poor  V ,  who  had 

lost  his  fortune  already,  loses  his 
lady-love  and  his  life.  What  a  rum 
world  itisT 
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'  Hero  the  ofator  lolkd  and  lit  a 
cigaz«tte,  thus  aflhrding  me  a  mo- 
ment to  inqimeiiito  the  OMue  of  his 
indignstiep.  I  tiien  laarned  tiist,  in 
coDseqiifinoe  <tf  a  trifling  diqemte 
afier  last  nigi^s  Ml,  a  duel  ^hsd 
been  foaght  at  dayfaieak,  in  the 

flBOWy  between  Gotint  Y and  a 

Bxusisn  nobleman,  in   which  the 


f  M 


was  shot  tiizoagh  the  heart 
NoTer  got  one  m  at  all!"  said 
Hnghee,  again  waxing  eloqiient  on 
his  fioend's  wrongs.  Tve  seen  both 
the  seconds  since.  Th^weve  to 
wnlk  np  to  a  handlcerohiel,  and  the 
HnssiBn  potM  him  at  forty  jaxds 
iiie  fint  step  he  mada  Th^  may 
flay  what  they  like  abovt  tli^  row 
mrigiwating  in  politics  —  I  know 
better.     They  quarrelled   becanse 

MadMne  cie  St  Croix  had  left  V 

said  taken  np  with  th»  snidKnaaed 
Tartar,  fint,  she  mined  my  iKxxr 
fijeod.  I  know  all  about  it  He 
badnt  a  lap  left ;  for  if  she'd  asked 
him  for  the  shirt  o£f  his  bade,  he'd 
bave  stripped  like  beans !  Then  ehe 
broke  his  heart—the  cheeriest,  jol- 
beat,  kindest  fellow  in  Eniope-^to 
finish  np  by  leaving  him  for  another 
man,  who  kiUs  htm  before  fareakfest 
withont  a  scrapie ;  and  if  the  devil 
dent  get  hold  of  her  aome  fine  day, 
wby  Wb  a  disgrace  to  his  appoint* 
manty  thafs  all!  and  they  on^t  to 
nake  him  Seeietaiy  of  Legation 
bare,  or  peaaion  him  off  somewhera 
and  Mt  him  out  of  the  wi^ !  Have 
anomer  dgarette !" 

'  Ten  years  afterwards  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  gardens  of  the  Toileries, 
one  fine  morning  towards  the  middle 
<A  Ifa^,  wandering,  as  English 
people  always  do  wonder,  on  a 
'vaaafy  of  snbjeots— why  the  dgars 
were  so  bad  in  Paiis,  and  the  air  so 
cxhilnating— why  the  tender  green 
leaves  quivering  over  thoae  de^ 
alleys  should  have  a  sunshine  of 
their  own  besides  that  which  they 
lefieoAed  ftom  above — ^why  the  fronnes 
and  noxaery-maids  wore  clean  caps 
every  day — ^why  the  ndlings  always 
koked  as  if  they  had  been  le-gUt 
the  aame  moming,  and  why  the 
sentry  at  the  gate  should  think  it 
part  cf  his  dni^  to  leer  at  every 
woman  who  passed,  likea  sa^? 

'indeed  I  believe  I  was  almost 
aale^,  when  I  started  in  my  chair, 

Tou  xnL — ^ira  lxxiv. 


and  rubbed  my  ^yes  to  make  sore  it 
was  not  a  dseuo.  Theiak  within  ten 
paees  of  me,  sat  Madaww  de  St 
Croix,  if  I  was  still  to  call  her  ao, 
appanmtly  not  an  hoar  older  than 
the  first  time  we  met  The  fees 
was  even  paler,  tlM  lips  redder,  the 
eruel  eyes  deeper  and  dari^er,  but  in 
that  fiidraring  light  the  woman 
looked  more  beautiful  than  Sfver. 
She  was  listening  quietly  and  indo- 
lently, as  of  okL,  to  a  gentleman  who 
sat  with  his  back  to  me,  telling  his 
own  stofy,  whatever  it  might  be,  in 
a  low,  earnest,  impreasive  voioe.  I 
raiaed  my  hat  when  I  eavght  her 
eye,  and  she  bowed  in  retnm  po- 
litely enoQgfa,  but  obviously  withont 
recognition.  The  movement  eaoaed 
her  oompanioa  to  turn  round,  and 
in  two  strides  he  vras  by  my  chair, 
graqxing  me  cordially  by  the  hand. 
He  was  an  old  and  intinnte  fiiend,  a 
cokmel  in  the  French  army,  by 
whose  side  I  had  experienoed  more 
than  one  strange  aaventore,  both 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia-Minor 
— a  man  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinotbn,  of  middle-age,  a  widower, 
fond  of  society,  field-sporti,  specula- 
tion, and  travelling;  eeaeDtiflaly  hon 
eamarade,  but  thoroughly  French  in 
his  reflections  and  opuuona.  The 
last  man  in  the  worid,  I  ahould 
have  thought,  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  by  a  woman.  Well,  there  he 
was,  her  bounden  slave !  Absurdly 
happy  if  she  smiled,  miserable  when 
she  frowned,  ready  to  fetch  and 
carry  like  a  poodle,  perfectly  child- 
ish about  her,  and  utterly  oontemjpi- 
ible.  If  she  had  really  cared  for  him, 
the  temptation  must  have  been  irre- 
sistible, and  she  would  have  bullied 
him  fHghtfuUy.  But  no,  there  was 
always  the  same  repose  of  manner^ 
the  same  careless  kindness,  the  same 
melanciholy,  the  same  coasdonsneih 
of  an  miqoestionable  superiority. 
One  of  his  reasons,  he  soon  confided 
to  me,  for  being  so  fond  of  her  was, 
that  they  never  had  an  angry  word ! 
For  a  week  or  two  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them.  Paris  was  already  empty, 
and  we  did  our  plays,  our  Op^ 
Gomique,  and  our  little  dinners 
pleasantly  enough.  She  was  always 
the  same,  and  I  found  myaelf,  day 
by  day,  becoming  more  conscious  of 
that  nameless  ^^^wr^ff   about  her. 
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which  I  should  despair  of  being 
able  to  describe.  Yet  as  often  as  I 
met  the  glance  of  those  deep,  dark, 
xinearthly  eyes,  a  shudder  crept  over 
me,  such  as  chills  you  when  you 
come  face  to  face  with  a  ghost  in 
your  dreams.  The  colonel,  I  have 
said,  was  devoted  to  her.  He  was 
rarely  absent  from  her  side,  but  if 
by  chance  alone  with  me,  would 
talk  of  her  by  the  hour. 

'  He  had  found,  he  declared,  for- 
tunately before  he  was  too  old  to 
appreciate  it,  the  one  inestimable 
troasure  the  earth  contained.  He 
had  cherished  his  fancies,  committed 
his  follies,  of  course,  tout  comme  un 
autre,  but  he  had  never  experienced 
anything  like  this.  It  was  his  haven, 
his  anchorage,  his  resting-place,  and 
be  might  glide  down  into  old  age 
and  on  to  death,  perfectly  happy, 
because  confident,  that  with  her  h^rt 
and  Iier  force  of  character,  she  would 
never  change.  He  could  not  be 
jealous  of  her.  Oh,  no !  She  was  so 
frank,  so  confiding,  so  sincere.  She, 
too,  pass^  par  la,  had  told  him  so ; 
unlike  other  women  had  confessed 
to  him  not  only  her  last,  but  her 
many     former    attachments.      He 

knew  all  about  poor  V ^  who 

was  shot  in  a  duel,  and  the  Russian 
general,  banished  to  Siberia.  How 
fortunate  she  had  broken  with  him 
before  his  disgrace,  because,  in  the 
loyalty  of  her  nature,  she  would 
surely  have  followed  him  into  exile, 
although  she  never  cared  for  him 
in  her  heart,  never!  No,  nor  for 
any  of  the  others ;  never  had  been 
&irly  touched  till  now.  Him,  the 
colonel,  she  really  did  love.  He 
had  proved  his  devotion  so  tho- 
roughly (I  found  out  afterwards, 
though  not  from  him,  that  my  friend 
had  been  fool  enough  to  sacrifice 
ho\h  fortune  and  profession  for  her 
sake),  he  was  so  reliable,  she  said, 
so  kind,  and  so  good.  In  short,  he 
was  perfectly  happy,  and  could  see 
no  cloud  in  his  horizon,  look  which 
way  he  would. 

'  When  I  left;  Paris  they  accom- 
panied me  to  the  railway  station, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  them  was  their 
two  heads  very  close  over  a  railway 
guide,  projecting  a  trip  into  a  lonely 
part  of  Switzerland,  where  they 
would  have  no  society  but  their  own. 


'Six  months  afterwards  "Gabg- 
nani"  informed  me  that  my  friend 
the  colonel  had  been  reinstated  in 
the  French  army  and  appointed  to 
a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
then  serving  in  Algeria,  where,  be- 
fore the  Tuileries  Qardens  were 
again  green,  I  learned  from  the 
same  source  he  had  already  solved 
the  great  problem  in  an  afiair  of 
outposte  with  the  Ehabyles.  Long 
years  elapsed,  and  there  were  streaks 
of  grey  in  my  hair  and  whiskers  ere 
I  saw  Madame  de  St  Croix  again. 
I  had  heard  of  her,  indeed,  at  inter- 
vals both  in  London  and  Paris.  I 
am  bound  to  Eay  her  name  ^ras 
always  coupled  with  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  birth,  talent,  or 
success.  She  was  very  choice,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  selection  of  her  victims, 
despising  equally  an  easy  oonqueet 
and  one  of  which  the  ravages  could 
be  readily  repaired.  The  women 
hated  her,  the  men  said  she  was 
charming.  For  my  part  I  kept  out 
of  her  way:  we  were  destii^  to 
meet  nevertheless.  I  bad  embsrked 
in  a  Peninsular  and  Orientel  steamer 
at  Marseilles  very  much  indisposed, 
and  retiring  at  once  to  my  berth 
never  quitted  it  till  we  were  enter- 
ing the  Straito  of  Buoni-&ccio. 
Here  I  came  on  deck,  weak,  ex- 
hausted, but  convalescent,  drinking 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  scenery 
with  that  thirst  for  the  beautifal 
which  becomes  so  fierce  after  the 
confinement  of  recent  illness.  I  lite- 
rally revelled  in  the  Mediterranean 
air,  and  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
those  bright  colours  so  peculiar  to 
the  shores  of  that  summer-sea.  I 
was  approaching  middle- age,  I  had 
ventured  body  and  mind  freely 
enough  in  the  great  conflict,  and 
yet,  I  thank  heaven,  had  hitherto 
been  spared  the  crushing  sorrow 
that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  enjoymente  of  earth, 
causing  a  man  to  turn  from  all  that 
is  fairest  in  sight  and  sense  and 
sound  with  the  sickness  of  a  dead 
hope  curdling  at  his  heart  But 
then  I  had  kept  clear  of  Madame  de 
St  Croix. 

'  When  my  eyes  were  at  last  sated 
with  the  gaudy  hues  of  the  coast 
and  the  golden  glitter  of  the  water, 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  that 
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lady  sitting  inthin  three  paces  of 
me  reading  a  yeUow-bonnd  French 
novel.  Great  heayen!  what  was 
the  woman's  secret?  She  looked 
younger  than  ever!  Even  in  the 
Bearding  glare  of  a  southern  noon 
not  a  line  could  be  detected  on  the 
pure,  pale  forehead^  not  a  crease 
mbout  the  large,  wistful,  glittering 
eyes.  That  she  was  gifted  with 
perennial  youth  I  could  see  for  my- 
Beif ;  that  she  was  dangerous  even 
to  the  peace  of  a  grey-haired  man, 
I  might  haye  found  out  to  my  cost 
had  our  yoyage  been  retarded  by 
oontzary  winds  or  any  such  unayoid- 
able  delay,  for  she  was  good  enough 
to  recognise  me  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  giye  me  a  large  share  of  her 
conyersation  and  companionship. 
Thus  it  was  I  learned  to  own  the 
gjpeXl  under  which  so  many  had  suc- 
cumbed, to  appreciate  its  power, 
not  to  understand,  &r  less  describe, 
its  nature.  Fortunately  for  me,  ere 
its  work  could  be  completed,  we 
amyed  at  Athens,  and  at  Atiiens 
lay  a  trim,  rakish-looking  English 
yacht»  with  her  ensign  flying  and 
her  fore-topsail  loosed,  waiting  only 
the  steamer's  arriyal  to  spread  her 
wings  and  bear  off  this  seductiye 
sorceress  to  some  garden  of  paradise 
in  the  £gean  Sea. 

'The  owner  of  the  yacht  I  had 
often  heard  o£  He  was  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  enterprise  and 
unfailing  success  in  commerce  as 
for  his  liberality,  and  indeed  extra- 
yaganoe,  in  expenditure.  He  chose 
to  haye  houses,  pictures,  horses, 
plate,  eyerything  of  the  best,  was 
jo^j  popular  in  society,  and  enor- 
mauslynch. 

'I  neyer  asked  and  neyer  knew 
the  port  to  which  that  yacht  was 
bound.  When  we  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour  she  was  already  hull- 
down  in  the  wake  of  a  crimson  sun- 
set that  seemed  to  stain  the  waters 
wHh  a  broad  track  of  blood;  but  I 
saw  her  sold  within  eighteen  months 
at  Southampton,  for  her  late  owner's 
name  had  appeared  in  the  "  Gazette," 
and  the  man  himself,  I  was  told, 
might  be  found  looking  yery  old 
and  careworn,  setting  cabbages  at 
Hanwell,  watching  eagerly  for  the 
aniyal  of  a  lady  who  neyer  came. 

'  You  may  belieye  I  thought  more 


than  once  of  the  woman  whose 
strange  destiny  it  had  been  thus  to 
enslaye  generation  after  generation 
of  fools,  and  to  loye  whom  seemed 
as  fatal  as  to  be  a  priest  of  Arida  or 
a  fayourite  of  Catherine  IL  Neyer- 
theless,  while  time  wore  on,  I  gra- 
dually ceased  to  think  of  her  beauty, 
her  heartlesBness,  her  mysterious 
youth,  or  her  magic  influence  oyer 
mankind.  Presently,  amongst  a 
thousand  engrossing  occupations 
and  interests,  I  forgot  her  as  if  she 
had  neyer  been. 

'  I  hayo  driyen  a  good  many  yehi- 
cles  in  my  time,  drags,  phaetons, 
dogcarts,  down  to  a  basket-caxriage 
drawn  by  a  piebald  pony  with  a 
hog-mane.  Nay,  I  once  steered  a 
Himsom  cab  up  Bond  Street  in  the 
early  morning,  freighted  with  more 
subalterns  than  I  should  like  to  spe- 
cify of  her  Majesty's  Household 
Troops,  but  I  neyer  thought  I 
should  come  to  a  Bath  ohair ! 

'  Neyertheless,  I  found  myself  at 
last  an  inside  passenger  of  one  of 
these  locomotiye  couches,  ei^joying 
the  quiet  and  the  air  of  the  gardens 
at  Hampton  Court  in  complete  and 
uninterrupted  solitude.  The  man 
who  dragged  me  to  this  pleasant 
spot  haying  gone  to  "  get  nis  din- 
ner," as  he  cfdled  it,  and  the  nur- 
sery-maids, with  their  interesting 
charg^es,  haying  retired  from  their 
morning,  and  not  yet  emerged  for 
their  afternoon,  stroll,  I  lay  back 
and  thought  of  so  many  things— 
of  the  strength  and  manhood  that 
bad  departed  from  me  for  oyer ;  of 
the  strange,  dull  calm  that  comes 
on  with  the  eyening  of  life  and  con- 
tents us  so  well  we  would  not  haye 
its  morning  back  if  we  could ;  of 
Hie  gradual  clairvoyance  that  shows 
us  eyerything  in  its  true  colours 
and  at  its  real  yalue;  of  the  days, 
and  months,  and  years  so  cruelly 
wasted,  but  tiiat  their  pleasures, 
their  excitements,  their  sins,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  sufferings,  were 
indiBpensable  for  the  great  lesson 
which  teaches  us  to  see.  Of  these 
things  I  thought,  and  through  them 
still,  as  at  all  times,  moved  the  pale 
presence  of  an  unforgotten  face, 
passing  like  a  spirit,  dun  and  dis- 
tant, yet  dear  as  ever,  across  the 
gulf  of  years — a  presence  that,  far 
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good  or  evil,  waa  to  haunt  me  to 
tiieend. 

'SomflOdng  in  the  aasociation  of 
ideas  reminded  me  of  Madame  de 
St.  Croix,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "At 
last  age  must  haire  overtaken  that 
maryellons  beauty,  and  time  brought 
the  indomitable  spirit  to  remorse, 
repentsnoe,  perhaps  eyen  amend- 
ment What  can  have  made  me 
think  of  her  in  a  quiet,  peaoeful 
scene  like  this?" 

*  Just  then  a  lady  and  gentleman 
crossed  the  grayel  walk  in  front  of 
me,  and  to(^  their  places  on  a  seat 
under  an  old  tree  not  a  dozen  yards 
off.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early 
autumn;  the  flowers  were  still 
arblaze  with  the  gaudiest  of  their 
summer  beauty,  the  sky  was  all 
dappled  grey  and  gold,  earth  had 
put  cm  mb  richest  dress  she  wears 
throughout  the  year,  but  here  and 
there  a  leaf  ibll  noiseless  on  the 
sward,  as  if  t»  testify  that  she  too 
must  shed  all  her  glories  in  due 
season,  and  yield,  lii»  other  beau* 
ties,  her  unwilling  tribute  to  decay. 

'  But  there  was  nothug  of  autumn 
in  the  pair  who  now  sat  opposite 
my  couch,  chatting,  laughing,  flirt- 
ing, apparently  either  ignoring  or 
disregarding  my  proodmity.  The 
man  was  in  all  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  youth ;  the  woman,  though 
looking  a  few  years  older,  did  not 
yet  seem  to  hare  attained  her  prime. 
I  could  scairaely  believe  my  eyes! 
Yes,  if  ever  I  beheld  Madame  de 
St.  Croix,  there  she  sat  with  her 
&tal  gasse  tamed  on  this  in&tuated 
boy,  leading  him  gradually,  steadily, 
surely  to  Qie  edge  of  that  chasm, 
into  which  those  who  plunged  came 
to  the  snrfiwe  nevermore.  It  was 
the  old  story  over  again.  How 
weU  I  remembered,  even  after  such 
an  interval,  the  tender  droop  of  the 
head,  the  vdiing  eyelashes,  the 
ghuioe  80  quickly  averted,  yet  like 
a  snap-shot,  telling  with  such 
deadly  ^ect;  the  mournful  smile, 
the  gentle  whisper,  the  quiet  con- 
fidii^  gesture  of  the  slezraer  hand, 
all  the  by-play  of  the  most  aooom- 
pKshed  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  actresses.  There  was  no  more 
chance  of  escape  for  her  companion 
than  for  a  fisherman  of  the  North 
Sea»  whose  skM  has  been  sucked 


into  the   Maelstrohm,  with  mast 
unshipped  and  oars  adrift  half  a 
mile  astern.    By  sight,  if  not  per- 
sonally, I  then  knew  most  of  the 
notabUities  of  the  day.    The  boy, 
for  such  I  might  well  call  him  ia 
comparison  with  myself,  seemed  too 
good  for  his  fieite,  and  yet,  I  saw 
well  enough  it  was  in0vitabl&   He 
had  dready  made  himself  a  name 
as  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensionB, 
and  held  besides  the  character  of  a 
high-qsirited,  agreeable,  and  im- 
affected  member  of  society.     Add 
to  this,  that  he  waa  manly,  good- 
loddog,    and  well*boni;    ncAiing 
more  seemed  wantang  to  render  him 
a  fit  victim  for  the  altar  at  irtiidi 
he  was  to  be  offered  up.    like  his 
predecessors,  he  was  faaoinated.  The 
snake  held  him  in  her  eye.    The 
poor  bird'iBi  wings  were  fluttering, 
its   volition  was   gone,   its  doom 
sealed.    Could  nothing  save  it  firam 
the  destroyer?    I  longed  to  have 
back,  if  only  for  a  day,  the  powen 
which  I  had  regretted  so  Utile  half 
an   hour    ago.      Weak,    belnleas, 
weary,  and  wom-out,  I  yet  aeter- 
mined  to  make  an  effort^  and  save 
him  if  I  could! 

*  They  rose  to  go,  but  found  the 
gate  locked  through  whix^  iSbof  had 
mtended  to  pass.  She  had  a  way 
of  affecting  a  prefcty  wilfolneas  in 
trifles,  and  sent  him  to  fetch  the 
key.  Prompt  to  obey  her  lightest 
wish,  be  bounded  off  in  search  of  it, 
and  following  slowly,  she  passed 
within  two  paces  of  my  chair,  bend- 
ing  on  its  helpless  invalid  a  look 
that  seemed  to  express  fiur  less  ]»ty 
for  his  condition  than  a  grudging 
envy  of  his  lot.  I  stopped  her  with 
a  gesture,  that  in  one  more  able- 
bodied  would  have  been  a  bow, 
and,  strange  to  say,  she  reoogniaed 
me  at  once.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  I  took  coozage  from 
a  certain  wistful  look  that  gave 
softness  to  her  eyes,  and  I  ^oke 
out. 

''*  We  shall  never  meet  again,"  I 
said ;  '  we  have  crossed  each  other's 
paths,  at  such  long  intervals,  and 
on  such  strange  ocoadons,  but  I 
know  this  is  the  last  of  them  I  Why 
time  stands  still  for  ycu  is  a  secret 
I  caanot  fathom,  but  the  end  must 
oome  some  day,  put  it  off  however 
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kmg  yoa  will.  Do  yoa  not  think 
that  when  you  beccNne  as  I  am,  a 
weary  mortal,  stambling  with  half- 
Bhnt  eyes  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
grave,  it  would  be  well  to  have  one 
good  deed  on  which  yon  conld  looJc 
back,  to  hare  lepriered  one  out  of 
ilie  many  TictimB  on  whom  yoa 
have  inftKted  mortal  punishment 
for  the  offsnoe  of  lovmg  you  so 
much  better  than  you  des^ve?  Far 
as  it  stvBtches  behind  you,  erery 
fiootetep  in  your  track  is  marked 
with  sorrow— more  than  one  with 
blood.  Show  meroy  now,  as  you 
may  have  to  ask  it  hereafter.  Life 
K  all  before  tiiis  one,  and  it  seems 
emel  thus  to  blast  the  sairiing  firc»m 
ilBTery  loots.  He  is  hc^iefiil,  trust* 
fol,  and  ficesh-heacted-Hraare  him 
nd  let  him  go/' 

'She  waa  nttingihe  glove  on  her 
fcnltlons  little  hand.  Hier  brow 
■oomed  so  oalm,  so  soft  and  pure, 
ttal  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  had 
eonquered,  but  looking  up  from  her 
isnmune  employment  I  recognized 
tibe  bungry  glitte  in  those  dark, 
mereilcsa  eyes^  and  I  knew  there 
vaBiiob<^)e. 

'  ^  It  is  too  late,*  she  answered, 
"  too  late  to  persuade  either  him  or 
me.  It  is  no  fiiult  of  mine.  It  is 
&te.  For  bim— for  the  othen^for 
all  of  us.  Sometimes  I  wish  it  had 
Bot  been  so.  Mine  has  been  an  un- 
happy life,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  eod,  no  resting-plaoe.  I  can  no 
mofe  help  myself  tnan  a  drowning 
metdh,  swept  down  by  a  torreot; 
but  I  am  too  proud  to  catoh  at  the 
twigs  and  straws  that  would  break 
off  in  my  hand.  I  would  ohange 
plaoeB  witti  you  willingly.  Yes — 
joa  in  that  Bath-chahr.  I  am  so 
tiled  sometimes,  and  yet  I  dare  not 
wisb  it  was  all  over.  Think  of  me 
as  forbearingly  as  you  can,  for  we 
shall  bot  cross  each  other's  path 
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And  this  boy?"  Ia8ked,striving 
to  detect  something  of  compunction 
in  the  pitilees  &oe  that  was  yet  so 
beantifuL 

'  **  He  must  take  his  chance  with 
the  rest,'*  she  said.  **  Here  he  comes 
—■good-bye." 

'They  walked  away  arm-in-arm 
tbiDogh  the  golden  autumn  weather, 
and  a  dull  came  into  my  Tory  heart, 


for  I  knew  what  that  chance  wal 
worth. 

'  A  few  months,  and  the  snow  lay 
six  inches  deep  over  the  grave  of 
him  whose  opening  manhood  had 
been  so  fall  of  promise,  so  rich  in 
all  that  makes  youth  brightest,  life 
most  worth  having;  while  a  woman 
in  deep  mourmng  was  praying 
there,  mider  the  wintry  sl^;  but 
this  woman  was  his  mother,  and 
her  heart  was  broke  for  the  loTe  she 
bore  her  boy. 

'His  death  had  been  very  shocking, 
Tery  sudden.  People  talked  <^  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel,  a  foil  oq  hia 
bed-room  floor,  a  doctor  not  to  be 
found  when  sent  for;  a  series  of 
fotalitiBS  that  precluded  the  possi- 
failify  of  saving  him;  but  those  who 
pretended  to  know  best  affirmed 
that  not  all  the  doctors  in  Europe 
could  have  done  any  good,  for  when 
his  servant  went  to  call  him  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  master  Iving 
stark  and  stif^  having  been  dead 
some  hours.  There  was  a  pool  of 
blood  on  his  carpet;  there  were 
ashes  of  burnt  letters  in  his  fire- 
plaoe^  more,  they  whispered  with 
meamng  shrags  and  solecm  awe- 
struck 


htefknia 
Wbloh  joa  ted  hardly  «nd  to  ■••.* 

'  Ton  can  understand  now  that  I 
believe  in  Vampires.' 

'  What  became  of  her?  I  asked, 
rather  eagerly,  fior  I  was  interested 
in  this  Madame  de  St  Oroix.  I  like 
a  woman  who  goes  into  extremes, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  Great  reck- 
lessness, equally  with  great  sen- 
sibility, has  its  charm  tor  such  a 
temperament  as  mine.  I  can  un- 
derstand, though  I  cannot  explain, 
the  influence  possessed  by  very 
wicked  women  who  never  scruple 
to  risk  their  own  happiness  as 
readily  as  their  neighbours'.  I 
wanted  to  know  scMuething  more 
about  Madame  de  St  Groix,  but  he 
was  not  listening ;  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  my  question.  In  a  tone 
of  abstraction  that  denoted  his 
thoughts  were  many  miles  away, 
he  only  murmured, 

'  Insatiate —  impenetrable —  piti- 
less. The  others  were  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  I  think  sue 
might  have  spared  the  boy  1' 
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THE   PICCADILLY  PAPERS. 
By  a  Pebipatetio. 


CONTEMPOBABY  BIOOBAPHY. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  belongs 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  'His- 
torical Characters.'*  Years  ago 
Lord  Lytton  dedicated  a  work  to  his 
brother  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  'proud 
t3  connect  with  services  recognized 
by  England  a  record  of  brotherly 
affection.*  Sir  Henry,  in  return, 
dedicates  this  work  to  Lord  Lytton. 
'  My  dear  Edward/  he  writes,  *  the 
idea  of  this  work,  which  I  dedicate 
to  you  in  testimony  of  the  affection 
and  friendship  which  have  always 
united  us,  was  conceived  many 
years  ago.  I  wished  to  give  some 
general  idea  of  modem  history,  from 
Qie  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789  down  to  our  own  times,  in 
a  series  of  personal  sketches.*  Lord 
Lytton's  is  a  household  name ;  but 
when  the  history  of  our  age  is 
written,  an  historical  importance 
will  belong  to  the  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  which  will  hardly  be  ac- 
corded to  lus  more  famous  brother. 
It  is  greatiy  to  be  lamented  that  the 
mistaken  conduct  and  traditions  of 
the  Foreign  Office  have  deprived  us 
of  the  services  of  such  a  public 
servant  There  is  hardly  a  court  in 
Europe,  if  we  except  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  which  Sir  Henry  has  not 
been  the  accredited  English  minis- 
ter. At  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, Madrid,  and  elsewhere 
he  has  been  our  minister;  and  he 
and  Lord  Clarendon  were  selected 
for  speciiJ  encomium  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Interesting  as  these  volumes  are, 
we  have  hopes  of  one  still  more  in- 
teresting on  a  future  occasion,  when 
Sir  Henry  proposes  to  discuss  the 
life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  two  or 
three  of  Peel's  contemporaries. 
The  Peel  memoirs,  nndeBrthe  editor- 
ship of  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Cardwell,  has  been  a  disappointing 
work;  and  although  its  editors 
have  promulgated  a  statement  that 

*  'Historical  Chancten :  Talleyrand, 
Cobbett,  Maklntosh,  Gaaning.*  By  Sir 
Utnxy  Lytton  Bulwer,  G.C.B.    Bentley. 


they  have  further  materials  in  band, 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  difficult 
subject  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  charac- 
ter, which  will  always  be  a  political 
problem,  treated  with  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  remarkable  honesty  and 
ability. 

There  is  something  about  the 
work  that  betrays  that  his  pen  has 
fallen  into  the  desuetude  of  which 
he  speaks,  something  foreign  in  his 
idioms,  something  heavy:  and  rhe- 
torical in  his  style.  But  Sir  Heniy 
is  emphatically  a  man  who  has  seen 
histoiy  and  lived  histoiy;  a  man 
whose  judgment  on  diplomatic  and 

golitical  matters  carries  a  weight 
kr  beyond  any  that  can  attach  to 
mere  literary  merit,  and  all  whose 
statements  have  an  independent 
value  and  authority  of  their  own. 
A  great  many  of  these  pages  consist 
of  mere  narrative,  witn  which  the 
public  is  already  familiar  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  and  we  at  times 
certainly  grow  impatient  when  we 
see  them  presented  to  us  without 
the  attraction  of  any  peculiar  lite- 
rary merit  But  every  now  and 
then  we  are  rewarded  by  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph  which  only  such  a 
man  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  could 
have  written.  The  whole  of  the 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  Talley- 
rand, and  is  concerned  with  matters 
on  which  Sir  Henry  must  feel  pecu- 
liarly at  home.  There  is  much  in 
Sir  Henry's  writing  which  reminds 
us  of  the  best  style  of  British  diplo- 
macy—a frank,  generous,  chivalrous 
bearing,  a  contempt  of  the  craft 
and  chicanery  with  which  diplo- 
macy has  been  too  often  invested, 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature. 

He  breaks  ground  which  is  more 
exclusively  literary  in  his  paper  on 
Mackintosh,  whom  he  describes  as 
'  the  man  of  promise.'  '  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  a  restless  longing  after 
society,  and  a  perpetual  dawdling 
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•var  books ;  daring  the  Beven  years 
he  wu  abaeoit  he  speaks  continually 
of  his  fnnjected  work  as  "  always  to 
be  projected." '    Bnt  it  is  hardly  fieur 
to  speak  of  Mackintosh  merely  as  a 
man  of  piomise.   Some  men's  books 
are  greater  than  themselves ;  that  is 
tosi^,  they  put  the  best  of  themselves 
into  books,  and  we  afterwards  won- 
der how  soch  poor  men  should  write 
Bueh  good  books.    But  Mackintosh 
mvs  infinitely  greater  than  his  books, 
which  were  only  gig^tic  fragments, 
flo  to  speak,  fossUized  remains  of 
his  own  world  of  heart  and  mind. 
Sir  Henry  has  especially  done  his 
buD^  oontribution  on  Canning  con 
amore.    His  thorough  appreciation 
of  Gamiing's  foreign  policy  is  in 
striking  accordance  with  his  own 
character  in  diplomacy.    Canning, 
who  raised  England  to  the  highest 
position  she  has  ever  occupied  since 
the  days  of  the  elder  Chatham, 
found  her  humbled  to  the  lowest 
d^;reewhen  Lord  Castlereagh  ex- 
pired.   '  I  had  myself  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  seeing  this  illustrated  in  a 
pziTate  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence between  Prince  Mettemichand 
a  distinguished  person  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
aod   to  whom   he  wrote   without 
reserve;  a  correspondence  in  which 
the  prince,  when  alluding  to  our 
great     warrior    who    represented 
England  at  the  congress  of  Verona, 
spoke  of  him  "  as  the  great  baby," 
and  alluded  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  England  as  a  thing  past 
and  gone.'     Canning,  who  was  at 
first  odious  to  Gtoorge  the  Fourth, 
ended  by  quite  winning  the  royal 
aflfoctions.      '  llie    leader   of    the 
Houses  of  Commons  had  [we  believe 
the  practice  still  continues]  peculiar 
mo^  of  obtaining  his  Maj^/s  con- 
fidence and  enjoying  his  intimacy. 
It  was  his  arduous  duty  to  send  to 
the  sovereign  every  night  a  written 
account  of  that  nighf  s  proceedings 
in  the  assembly  to  which  he  be- 
kmged.  ...  A  minister  of  foreign 
affiurs  has  also  more  opportunities 
than  any  otiier  foreign  minister  of 
captivatuig  the  royal  attention.'    It 
IB  also  just  possible,  it  is  to  be  said, 
that  a  foreign  minister  may  also 
have  peculiar  fiioilities  for   losing 
iDjal  &Toar.     Sir  Henry  Bulwer 


confirms  the  statement  which  has 
often  been  made,  that  (George  the 
Fourth  had  the  hallucination  of  be- 
lieving that  he  played  a  personal 
part  in  the  great  events  of  his  reign. 
He  really  believed  that  he  won  Qie 
battle  of  Waterloo.  'Was  it  not 
so,  Duke  ?*  he  said  to  the  real  con- 
q[ueror.  'I  have  heard  your  Ma- 
jesty often  say  so,'  drily  answered 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir 
Henry  adds  in  a  note, '  This  story 
was  related  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  in  the 
trial  of  Byves  v.  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. I  do  not  know  whence  Sir 
Boundell  derived  the  anecdote;  but 
I  think  it  is  well  to  say,  in  &vour  of 
its  authenticity,  that  I  heard  it 
thirty  years  ago  from  a  person  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  it  has  been  recorded  for  twenty- 
six  years  in  my  MS.'  Some  of 
Canning's  witticisms  were  little  to 
his  credit.  He  stayed  at  Lord  Car- 
xington's,  who  had  recently  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  wrote 
in  chalk  on  his  host* s  door — 

'  One  Bobby  Smith  Um  here ; 
Billy  Pitt  made  htm  a  peer. 
And  took  the  pea  from  behind  hk  eer/ 

Lord  Cairington  never  forgave  this 
impertinence.  Sir  Robert  reel  told 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  Canning 
used  to  make  a  lounging  tour  of  the 
House,  gathering  up  uie  opinions 
of  members  before  he  would 
himself  speak— the  sort  of  way  in 
which  the  leaders  of  the  'Times' 
are  supposed  to  be  written.  As  is 
well  mown,  he  died  in  the  same 
room  at  Chiswick  in  which  Fox  had 
died,  which  'has  since  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  small 
low  chamber,  once  a  kind  of  nursery, 
dark,  and  opening  into  a  wing  of 
the  building,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  looking  into  a  court- 
yard. Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  its  furniture  and  decorations, 
for  it  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  always  the  greatest  horror 
of  cold,  on  account  of  its  warmth. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  are  a  few 
bookshelves;  opposite  the  foot  of 
the  bed  is  the  low  chimneypiece, 
and  on  it  a  small  bronze  clock.' 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  Sir 
Henry  makes  no  allusion  to  Mr. 
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Stapleton's  life  of  CannJTi^,  and  has 
conftneti  his  mention  to  Mr.  Bell's. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Lord  Pon- 
Bonby,  about  which  there  arose 
some  correspondence  in  the  *  Times/ 
The  question  arose  whether  Lord 
Ponsonby  owed  an  appointment  to 
his  own  application  on  account  of 
his  limited  income,  or  to  the  king's 
jealousy  of  him  in  respect  to  some 
fine  lady.  The  point  has  not  been 
definitely  cleared  up.  But  I  re- 
member one  evening  last  summer  a 
yacht  lying  off  Plymouth,  and  a 
message  came  ashore  toward  the 
night  that  Lord  Ponsonby  in  his 
yacht  was  dying.  He  had  been 
cruising  about  the  Mediterranean 
in  search  of  health,  but  had  re- 
turned within  sight  of  the  English 
shore  to  die — simply,  peacefully, 
hopefully.  His  title  became  ex- 
tinct. 

Dr.  Barry's  memoir  of  the  '  Life 
and  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,*  is 
an  imposing-looking  book,  but  its 
interest  is  really  of  a  very  limited 
kind.  Of  late  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  supposed  claim  of 
Mr.  Pugin  to  the  authorship  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Dr.  Barry  treats  this  claim 
somewhat  cayalierly,  not  consider- 
ing it  worthy  of  a  serious  discussion, 
except  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and 
"we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
is  wrong.  He  lingers  especially 
with  much  admiration  on  his  father  s 
design  for  the  Travellers'  Club ;  and 
we  can  very  well  understand  how 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  would  rather  restore 
it  to  its  original  state  at  his  own 
cost  than  submit  to  its  being  spoilt. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  was  not  a  man  of 
any  especial  genius,  and  to  the  last 
there  was  something  wayering  and 
tentative  in  the  character  of  his 
work.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  a 
quiet  business-like  life,  devoted  to 
his  profession,  never  going  far 
beyond  his  own  circle,  and  for  a 
man  of  his  eminence  and  conneo- 
tions  seeing  remarkably  little  of  the 
outside  world.  There  is  consider- 
able ethical  interest  in  Sir  Charles' 
life,  and  he  affords  a  noble  example 

*  '  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  R.A.,  F.R.S.'  By  Rev.  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.,  Prindpal  of  Cheltenham 
Coll^.    Jolm  Honay, 


in  practical  conduct.  The  most 
momentous  epoch  in  his  life  was  his 
three  years'  travelling  as  a  very 
young  man  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
East.  Often  as  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel  have  been  illustrated, 
its  immense  educational  influence 
was  never  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated than  in  the  case  of  Barry. 

Ho  began  his  professional  life  in 
Ely  Place  because  it  was  cheap,  cen- 
tral, and  quiet;  and  after  the  custom- 
ary probation  of  early  trials  he 
worked  himself  up  into  steady  ul- 
timate success.  He  had  a  growing 
mind,  a  mind  that  flowered  late,  a 
mind  which,  so  far  from  hardening 
into  a  ngid  immobility,  was  always 
susceptible  to  intellectual  influ- 
ences. There  is  no  doubt  but  tins  is 
the  mental  temper  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  whioh  is  found  the 
highest  union  of  the  highest  forms 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
His  mind  abounded  with  grand 
ideas,  but  was  also  minutely  sera- 
pulous  in  the  smallest  points  of  de- 
tail. It  was  a  mind  which,  within 
certain  limits,  worked  with  extraor- 
dinary fertility,  and  he  also  had  a 
happy  social  art  in  balancing  his 
hard  work  with  recreation.  '  In  the- 
atrical entertainments  he  always 
took  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
found  in  them,  as  I  suppose  most 
hardworked  men  do,  the  most  com- 
plete relaxation  and  change  of  idea.' 
The  biographer  gives  us  many  ex- 
amples of  his  father's  best  works  in 
this  'manner'  and  that  'manner,' 
from  Greek  to  Gothic.  We  are  at 
times  disturbed  with  technicalities 
and  specifications,  at  which  the  soul 
of  the  general  reader  revolts,  but 
the  illustrations  make  amends.  In 
appreciating  an  architect's  work,  one 
has  to  consider  the  requirements 
which  he  has  to  meet  and  the  limi- 
tations under  which  he  acts.  Thns^ 
Barry  always  felt  that  his  laying 
out  of  Trafalgar  Square  was  unsa- 
tisfactory, though,  with  a  jmrent's 
fondness  for  his  work,  he  would 
plead  that  it  was  not  so  very  unsa- 
tisfactory after  all.  The  Nelson 
oolunm  marred  his  design,  and  a 
scarcily  both  of  water  and  fnnds 
dwarfed  his  fountains.  Some  of  his 
best  works  are  to  be  found  in  great 
country  mansions^  such  as  CliefiieB, 
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viOt  ite  vnsBTpuBed  Tiew  over  tlie 
nUey  cf  the  Thunes,  and  his  favomv 
ita  Highdeie,  Lord  GBrnarron'B 
^Me  in  Berlshize.  The  Houses  of 
Ptttittment  of  conise  chum  the 
pRDdpal  place  in  this  volnme ;  for 
fhig  ivas  the  work  in  which  his  at- 
tention was  well-nigh  absorbed  for 
tbB  last  twenty  years  of  his  lifa 
Thoe  is  m  unhappy  side  to  this 
tmiaetion.  Lord  Coke  troly  said 
that  a  oorpoiatioii  had  no  soul;  and 
Mr  architect  was  treated  hy  'my 
lords'  with  a  pSEOiuioasnesB  and  in- 
jmtiee  wfaidi  dteppointed  his  jnsfc 
Mob  and  eventiully  broke  up  his 
hMlth  and  spirits.  In  ereetmg  the 
palaee  he  mid  to  work  on  a  low, 
inegokr  site,  in  a  speosfied  sfyle, 
wukr  the  limitation  of  praserv- 
ing  and  ineorpomtiDg  snrroonding 
bindings.  OYerpnosed,  o?erbiamed 
at  fist,  the  palace  of  the  Legidatore 
is  now  adm^ted  to  be  the  massrre 
eoBoeptaoD  of  a  master  mind ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  «ii*iiiM»«a  erf  the  Commons* 
chamber,  or  the  perishableness  of 
tibe  materials  employed. ,  It  was  de- 
sired that  a  mooumeot  to  him 
rtoald  be  placed  in  St.  Stephen's 
PorehytlM  point  which  marks  bis 
aefatefemeBt  of  utilizing  of  West- 
mmster  Hall  as  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  bmlding  by  the  splendid  arch 
and  staircase  at  the  sonthem  end. 
This  was  not  allowed,  bat  a  less  ad- 
'vaatsgeoas  site  was  procnred.  Bnt 
his  monument,  like  Sur  Christopher 
Wren's,  whom  he  resembled  in  so 
many  dremnstances  of  his  life  and 
fortmies,  is  etrcumtpice, 

Lsdy  Biownlow's '  Beminiscenoes 
of  a  Septoagenanan'*  haye  proved 
BO  popolar,  and  been  so  lai^ly 
quoted,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
te  give  any  account  of  this  work, 
the  IneTiiy  of  which  is  its  chief 
faoii  The  'Bemimsoences'  con- 
chide  with  the  year  i8i  5,  except  for 
Afeiy  Aetchy  sketch  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlere^^  We  trust  Lord  Caraaryon, 
who  enticed  the  present  work  firom 
Oounten  Bxownlow,  will  use  much 
gentle,  or,  tf  need  be,  much  Tiolent 
pemiasion  to  extract  further  'Be- 
1' for  that  ensuing  decade. 


*  'S^t  BemiiiifloeDoef  of  a  Septua- 
gBMrin,  from  1801  to  1815.'  By  Emma 
Sophii,  Conatas  Brownlow.    Homy, 


which  is  not  too  much  ilhisixttted  by 
authentic  memoires  a  servir.  The 
'Lifeof  Sir  Philip  Francis '  is  per- 
haps chiefly  interesting  from  ito 
tr^tment  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  writer  Mr.  Herman  Me- 
rivole,  who  has  not  settled  nor  pro- 
fessed to  settle  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Junius.  The  work, 
however,  hardly  comes  within  the 
range  of  Contemporary  Biography. 
And  so  we  unwillingly  pass  it  by. 

THS  oomssioiiB  or  noyslibtb. 

It  is  one  of  Carlyle's  forcible  say- 
ings that  as  the  Gospel  is  a  biography, 
so  every  true  Inography  is  a  gospel. 
He  means  by  this,  as  we  understcmd, 
that  every  biogmphy  honestly  and 
sincerely  put  forth  will  be  fraug^ 
witii  lessons  of  sympathy,  guidance, 
and  consolation.  The  highest  and 
mostgemdne  ibrm  of  biography  isun- 
queetionably  the  autobiography.  Two 
autobiographies  of  matehless  vahie 
will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader, 
written  indeed  by  very  different 
men,  and  from  very  different  points 
of  view,  bnt  both  of  them  with  a 
unique  and  absolute  truthfulness. 
Of  course  we  mean  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine  and  the  Confessions 
of  Bousseau.  We  do  not  have  such 
autobiographies  now;  and,  indeed, 
Uie  writer  of  an  autobiography,  like^ 
the  writer  of  a  diaij,  is  under  a' 
temptation,  nnconsdous,  perhaps, 
but  most  powerful,  to  give  his  own 
colouring  to  his  statemente.  To  an 
age  that  delighte  in  introspection, 
and  has  no  greater  literary  satisfBO- 
tion  than  seeing  ite  own  manners 
faithftdly  mirrored  to  ite  mentel 
eye,  a  genuine  autobiography  of  the 
Bousseau  or  the  Augustine  kind 
would  be  a  source  of  great  delight, 
and  in  many  respecto  a  positive 
gain.    EoDoriare  aliquis  I 

The  statement  may  appear  para- 
doxical, but  we  think  that  in  novels 
there  are  elemente  which  would  go 
far  to  make  up  genuine  and  vera- 
cious autobiography.  We  strongly 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  most  fictions  to  disentangle 
from  the  general  work  a  strong 
autobiographical  element  In  reality 
a  novelist  frequently  goes  into  the 
confessional,  bares  his  soul  and  tdls 
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his  secretB.  Sometimefl  he  wean 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  a 
most  careless  eye  may  detect  the 
outward  Tarnish  of  dia^i^aise  which 
is  only  thinly  and  partially  laid  on. 
At  other  times  a  literary  deteotive  is 
needed  for  a  'private  inquiry'  of 
this  sort,  to  pierce  through  the  ma- 
nifold disguises  that  are  laid  on 
biyerby  layer.  There  are  authors 
who  so  entirely  project  themselves 
into  their  created  scenes  and  charac- 
ters that  the  touches  of  their  own  in- 
dividuality are  &int  and  few.  This, 
however,  is  not  ordinarily  the  case, 
especially  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
most  writers  are  morbidly  given  up 
to  the  analysis  of  their  own  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  traces  of 
individuality  iii  some  of  our  most 
eminent  novelists.  What  a  comment 
ore  the  battlements  and  turrets  of 
Abbotsford,  its  armoury  and  painted 
glass,  its  fiEur  domains  and  the  adja- 
cent ruins  of  Melrose  Castle,  on  uie 
heroic  and  mediasval  genius  of  Sir 
Walter.  How  faithfully  his  works 
reflect  that  leaning  to  rank  and 
lineage  and  territorial  possessions 
which  at  times  becomes  excessive, 
and  degenerates  into  a  weakness 
that  mars  a  broad  and  generous 
character.  Again,  take  Thackeray. 
Into  very  questionable  places  must 
he  have  dived,  and  with  very  queer 
'companions  in  the  days  of  wild 
oats!  In  his  hard  cynical  humour, 
his  caustic  wit,  his  disbelief  in  men 
and  motives,  in  his  identification  of 
goodness  and  stupidity,  we  see  a 
kind  of  literary  Ishmaelite,  with  a 
kind  of  natural  antagonism  towards 
solvent  respectability,  neither  ask- 
ing or  taking  quarter,  very  sore 
himself,  and  not  caring  what  sores 
he  inflicts  on  others.  And  when  his 
fortunate  evening  set  in,  like  a 
latter  summer,  especdally  after  his 
lucky  American  trip,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  had  melted  the  hard, 
glitterinjg  ice  in  which  he  had  en- 
cased himself,  how  generous,  cour- 
teous, and  considerate  he  became; 
how  willing  to  make  allowances ; 
how  disposed  to  retract  former  as- 
perities, and  indulge  in  genial,  hope- 
nil  views  I  Then  take  Lord  Lytton. 
He  really  presents  some  curious  ex- 
amples in  the  way  in  which  he 


identifies  himself  with  his  heio.  Far 
instance,  just  as  Lord  Lytton  grows 
old,  so  he  makes  his  heroes  grow 
old.    Ernest  Maltravers  is  a  goi^ 
^us  youth ;  and,  generally  sp^- 
mg,  '  gUded  youth '  is  the  hero  of 
the  earlier  Bulwer  novels.  But  when 
we  come  to  'What  will  he  do  with 
it?'    the    hero   ia  a  middle-aged 
lawyer,  surfeited  with  material  sac- 
cess.    Another  still  more  corioiu 
example  may  be  instanced.    In  the 
commencement    of     'My   Novel,' 
which  in  many  points  of  view  is 
Lord  Lytton's  ablest  and  mostanto- 
biographicad  novel,  Audley  Egerton 
is  ropresented  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  of  high  consideration 
indeed,  but  still  not  admitted  within 
the  charmed  cirole  of  the  cabinet 
But  while  the  story  wound  its  way 
through  many  consecutive  montha, 
the   author's  political  horizon  en- 
larged, and  he  was  himself,  in  ok 
or  in  posse,  a  cabinet  minister;  and 
Lord  Lytton,  (pite  forgetting  And- 
ley  Egerton's  inferior  position,  ulti- 
mately makes  him  a  great  minister 
of  stale  and  a  leading  ;member  of 
the  cabinet     It   is  also  believed 
that  Lord  Lytton's  latest  novel, '  A 
Strange  Story/  really  represents  a 
variety  of  opinions  he  has  formed  on 
supernatural  subjects.    Mr.  Disraeli 
was  long  known  and  spoken  of  w 
Vivian  Grey.    While  he  was  a  pli- 
tical  cadet  he  used  to  write  abont 
cabinet  ministers   and  mimsterial 
movements ;  but  when  he  became  a 
cabinet  minister  and  made  political 
movements   of  his   own  he  was 
obliged  to   leave  off  that  kind  of 
thing.    Then  as  for  Mr.  Dickens,  it 
is  impossible  without  much  wonder- 
ment, to  contemplate  his  multitudi- 
nous array  of  fjondon  charaoters, 
and  we  may  easily  surmise  some  of 
his  metropolitan  experiences. 

There  is  no  novel,  however  worth- 
less, which  may  not  have  a  subjec- 
tive value  when  it  is  r^aided  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  confession.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  writer 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  hero,  or 
that  the  incidents  of  tbe  story  are  to 
be  identified  with  the  incidents  of  a 
biography.  So&r  from  this,  I  think 
that  ihe  novelist  will  generally 
create  a  set  of  drcumstanoes  as 
unlike  his  own  as  possible,  so  as  to 
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take  the  reader  off  the  scent,  and 
skilfnllj  disgcuse  any  snbslanatnm 
of  peraonal  &ctB.  NeyerthelesB  an 
aotobiographical  element  is  there,  if 
you  can  only  oantriVe  to  precipitate 
it  ^  a  proceBB  of  intellectoal  ana- 
iyaia.  Though  this  may  he  difficult 
or  impoasible  in  respect  to  fiictB, 
yon  may  make  jxretty  sore  of  yonr 
gnmnd  in  referanoe  to  modes  of 
thoo^^  Yet  eren  in  reference  to 
ftctSy  if  the  Boenery  and  personages 
of  a  tale  axe  localized,  and  belong  to 
a  particular  set,  yon  will  often  have 
a  set  of  real  ftcls,  thongh  they  may 
be  proBented  in  a  glorified  kind  of 
way.  If  a  man  writes  a  stoiy  about 
C(4l0ge  life,  or  the  ciTil  serTice,  or 
the  army  or  navy,  and  so  on,  you 
may  be  pretty  ceriUun  that  there  are 
plen^  of  people  who  will  identify 
the  incidentB,  although  they  may 
strongly  object  to  the  fairness  or 
aociirw^  of  the  way  in  which  th^ 
flVBpatb 

Bat  the  confession  made  by  the 
novelist  as  to  his  disposition  and 
Older  of  mind  is  of  tiie  most  ample 
description.  A  set  of  interrogatories 
mi^t  be  ficsmed,  to  nearly  all  of 
which  evQ^  noTclist  must  yield 
■omeklnd  of  answer.  Is  he  earnest? 
ishesincere?  does  he  lore  Nature? 
is  he  a  man  of  thought  and  reading  ? 
has  he  really  seen  much  of  life  ?  is 
he  of  irare  and  unselfish  mind? 
does  he  possess  an  elevated  range  of 
thought?  does  he  really  know  much? 
— tiieee  are  imiuiries  respecting  an 
ttothor  to  which  the  autoor  l^  his 
tale  yields  some  kind  of  answer.  Of 
eonrae  these  inquiries  are  altogether 
inespeotiTe  of  the  critical  worth  of 
a  story.  A  man  might  give  most 
gratifying  answers  to  any  question, 
sand  yet  be  an  execrable  writer  of 
fictioo.  Without  mentioning  names, 
I  may  say  that  great  philosophers, 
and  oommentators  on  tne  Bible,  and 
law  lords  hare  written  noyels — ^very 
aeoond-rate  and  unsuccessful  — 
idiieh  have  perhaps  very  indistinctly 
shown  their  learning  and  ability, 
hot  which  may  curiously  haye  re- 
Toaled  their  inner  character.  But 
we  are  simply  having  regard  to  the 
aalf-ievelations  made  by  noTclists ; 
and  hero  a  bad  noyel  wUl  serve  our 
torn  just  as  well  as  a  good  Borel ,  or 
indeed  may  have  a  stronger  psycho- 


logical interest  Very  often,  it  may 
be  added,  a  novel  is  written  with  the 
yery  purpose  of  making  some  sort  of 
self-revelation.  There  are  women 
who  rush  into  fiction  iust  as  the 
meadows  break  up  into  daisies,  and 
birds  'pour  out  their  lives  in  song. 
They  wish  to  assert  themselves,  to 
explain  themselyes,  to  have  them- 
selyes  comprehended,  and  win  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  to  reyolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  them,  to 
create  for  themselves  the  fended 
circumstances  in  which  their  idea- 
lized characters  would  have  full 
expansion ;  and  these  jwrsons  often 
make  a  full  confession  of  the  rest- 
lessness, tragedy,  and  unsatisfied 
longings  of  their  liyes. 

How  great  is  the  difforenoe  be* 
tween  the  yery  fest  noyel  and  the 
yery  quiet  novel.  It  is  like  turning 
aside  ."from  the  heat  and  glare  and 
dust  of  a  crowded  street  into  some 
chapel,  yery  still  and  quiet,  dimly 
lighted  through  refalgent  panes, 
and  with  a  low,  sweet  music'sound- 
ing.  We  recognise  entirely  dif- 
fiorent  orders  of  mind,  entirmy  dif- 
ferent types  of  droumstances.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  of  authors— least  of 
all  of  women  authors — who  are  yety 
'realistic'  about  the  details  of  se- 
duction, and  show  profound  re- 
seudi  on  the  subject  of  Old  Bailey 
trials  for  bigamy.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  friends,  that  kind  of  writer  has 
not  an  over-dean  kind  of  mind — 
nor,  perhaps,  an  oyerKslean  sort  of 
life.  Their  minds  are  like  the  pro- 
phetic chambers  of  imageiy,  fidl  of 
cruel  and  unclean  things.  Worse 
eyen  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the  con- 
stant spectacle  of  imbecility  uid 
litUe-mmdedness  displayed  l^  many 
story-tellers  in  their  imwitting  con- 
fessions. What  is  the  noyeUst's  notion 
of  poetic  justice?  what  is  the  ima- 
gined paradise  which  he  creates  for 
his  feyouritea?  what  the  rule  and  law 
by  which  he  measures  the  rightness 
of  persons  and  things,  and  the  de- 
flections therefrom?  We  take  up 
noyd  after  novel,  and  we  are  in- 
terested or  uninterested  in  plot  and 
dialogue!  but  we  ask  ourselves, 
'  Ana  this  writer,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, what  manner  of  man  is  he  ?* 
And  too  often  it  is  all  of  the  earth. 
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earthy,  and  amid  all  the  glitter  of 
romance  he  is  only  a  vulgar  idolater 
of  wealth  and  ease. 

LTQHT  WINS8  AND  HSIVT  WINES. 

In  a  debate  in  the  Ilonse  of  Com- 
mons many  years  ago,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone strennou«ly  opposed  a  motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
light  wines,  primarily,  indeed,  on 
financial  grounds,  but  mainly  on 
the  social  and  national  abstract 
point  of  view,  that  the  English 
people  were  a  port  and  slierry- 
drinking  people,  and  not  a  claret- 
drinking  i^cople ;  and  so  the  era  of 
light  wines  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned till  the  treaty  with  France. 
It  is  remarkable  that  our  most 
brilUant  and  kaleidoscopic  states- 
man has  now  inaugurated  the  era  of 
the  cheap  Gladstone  claret*^  The 
consumption  of  light  wines  has 
quadrupled  since  the  treaty,  and 
tnere  seems  no  reason  why  the  rate 
of  consumption  should  not  be  enor- 
mously increased.  The  nuisance  is 
that  you  cannot  get  the  cheap  wine 
when  and  how  you  want  it  Our 
heavy  hotel  system  is  unable  to 
adjust  itself  to  an  altered  state  of 
things  and  our  new  requirements. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  a  huge 
overgrown  hotel  in  a  country  town. 
I  wanted  lunch,  and  was  served  with 
the  traditional  leg  of  cold  mutton. 
My  cook  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate an  immediate  dismissal  if  she 
had  ventured  te  set  such  a  dish  be- 
fore me.  I  paid  as  much  as  would 
have  given  me  a  very  good  dinner 
in  London.  I  did  not  call  for  claret, 
for  I  knew  that  I  could  not  expect 
to  have  that  cheap  Gladstone  bever- 
age under  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
bottle.  Indeed,  in  town  you  may 
almost  count  up  on  your  fingers  the 
places  where  you  may  get  a  really 
fair  bottle  of  light  wine  at  a  really 
fiur  price.  The  middlemen  who 
stand  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  impede  the  traffic,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are 
convinced  that  a  large  trade  with  a 
moderate  profit  may  pay  better  than 
a  small  trade  with  a  large  profit 

As  a  rule,  if  you  go  to  the  proper 

*  Introduoed  byMflon.  H.  R.  WilliAmi 
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places,  a  better  and  cheaper  light 
wine  may  be  obtained  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  In  Paris  you  have 
the  octroi,  and  the  great  expenses  of 
land-carriage,  whereas  the  water- 
carriage  and  the  light  duty  make  the 
same  wines  here  really  much  less  ex- 
pensive. Mc»eover,  at  Bordeaux,  the 
merchante  would  rather  ocmsign  a 
pure  wine  to  an  English  than  a  French 
market,  where  they  really  find  their 
best  customers.  You  may  be  pretty 
sure  of  a  pure  wine,  for  it  is  so  cheap 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  one's 
while  to  adulterate  it.  A  wine- 
grower in  Burgundy  told  a  friend  of 
mine  how  much  his  wines  really 
cost  him;  something  ridicnlously 
small,  some  three-halfipence  a  bottle. 
Capital  hock,  too,  have  I  drunk  in 
the  villages  of  vinelaod  for  a  few 
pence  a  bottle.  When  we  consider 
the  millions  of  acres  which  tie 
under  vine  culture,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  wine  to  make  it  as  it  was 
intended  to  be,  the  natural  drink  of 
man.  Moreover,  we  constantly  have 
new  wine  markete  opened  up  to  ns, 
which  indeed  sometimes  ofiinid  con- 
servative prejudices  on  this  subject; 
and  perhaps  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  ultimate  value  of  theee 
growths  is  definitely  settled  in  the 
public  mind.  One  likes  to  hear  of 
the  wines  of  Greece,  recalling  the 
palmy  days  of  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
and  recalling  the  old  H<Hneric  days, 
when  most  sweet  it  seemed  to  tiie 
travel-stained  Ulysses  to  sit  in  the 
resounding  hall  and  drink  the  flash- 
iDg  wine,  and  to  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  divine  bard.  Speaking  from 
my  own  experience,  the  Hungarian 
wines,  supplied  by  Maz-Greger,  of 
Mincing  Lane,  are  those  which  I 
best  like.  The  sparkling  or  still 
Hungarian  wines  seem  to  me  to 
have  much  more  body  tiian  the 
ordinary  wines.  Champagne  is  now 
freely  ordered  by  doctors;  but  a 
medical  man  told  me  that  in  his  pno- 
tice  he  frequently  ordered  several 
ounces  of  brandy  to  be  taken 
with  the  champagne  for  the  sake 
of  body.  Now  these  Hungaiian 
wines,  cither  of  the  champagne 
or  claret  kind,  have  a  iatin|yiDg 
body  of  their  own,  and  I  have  wtt- 
nessed  their  lesterative  effeots  in 
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of  greftt  delalit^.  Medical 
mail  BOW  ooostently  order  sparling 
vines  AS  mediciiies,  and  they  will 
probably  Tigaronsly  inciiioato  the 
use  of  otfafir  light  wises  in  preferenoe 
toonr  heavy  natiooal  driidcs. 

In  a  reeent  faiography,  a  gentle- 
■sn  sends  his  friend  some  light 
wine,  and  says, '  I  have  great  hopes 
it  will  be  foimd  for  yoalughly  bene- 
fienJy  as  it  is  invigorating  withoat 
being  stimnlatiBg,  and  as  it  pos- 
aaans  nothing  in  the  shape  of  spirit 
bntthatofitBownlonnatioD.  I  have 
not  mm.  Fiooid,  bat  in  talking  with 
a  ebemiBt^  he  says  ttie  reason  why 
as— or  in  fact  any  wines 
for  the  English  teste 
mari^et  are  bad  for  invalid^  is 
tiie  amount  of  alcohol  they  oontam ; 
and  theraftoe,  instead  of  generously 
■Dorisliing  the  Uoodyth^y  inflame 
it,  besides  destroying  altogether  the 
digestive  powers;  and  a  pme  wine, 
notwithstanding  it  m^y  taste  a  littie 
aad,  aids  the  digestive  powers; 
aoid,  stiange  to  say,  the  vegetable 
add  'off  the  wine  destroys^  or  latiier 
theanimal  aoMiity  of  the 
uid  reproduces  healthy 
Withoat  gnaranteeing  the 
ciwmical  part  of  tbo  statement,  the 
contrast  hera  drawn  belweun  the 
Ugfat  end  heavy  wines  is,  I  believe, 
anbatantully  oomot. 

English  people  leqpnro  to  be 
tniaed  into  the  use  of  light  wines. 
Ordinaiily  we  do  not  take  wine  as  a 
beiemge,  bat  as  a  atimalaat.  No 
one  ever  thinks  of  tossing  oS  a 
fcMnang  gobtet  of  port  Or  sherry, 
and  sodi  an  act  most  in  eveiy  esse 
be  candamned  as  an  excess.  Tet 
this  sort  of  Unng  is  done,  both  in 
"^TPTw  and  reaUty,  in  wine-grow- 
iag  countries.  Beer  drinken  take 
irine  joflt  as  wine  drinkers  take 
cqgnae  and  cnra^oa.  What  we  want 
■B  a  wine  which  can  be  taken  with 
japsmity,  and  in  sofficiBDt  qoan- 
titiea  to  saiufy  even  extreme  thirst 
This  is  a  moch  better  drink  than 
beer— more  genennis,  move  satu- 
^fing,  and  more  natnraL  It  will 
oily  be  foond  onsatasCFing  by  those 
wbo  seek  for  atimakkntB.  This 
hcingB  OS  to  the  great  moral  advan* 
tages  conferod  by  the  Gladstone 
tsflfT,  which  gives  as  all  an  interest 
in  the  conflict  between  the  iight 


winee  and  the  heavy.  Wittioataiqr 
great  leaning  towiras  tbe  temper- 
ance movement,  and  utterly  rgeot- 
ing  the  utter  absurdity  of  total  ab- 
stinence being  a  panacea  for  all 
P|hysical  and  moral  ills,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  frigfatfdl 
case  exhibited  by  teetotallers  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  illegitimate 
craving  for  stimulants.  Even  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  strong 
as  they  naturally  are,  would  be  un- 
saleable unless  they  were  doctored 
for  the  English  ma^et  Such  at 
least  is  the  testimony  which  comes 
to  me  from  Spanish  merohants.  I 
hope  the  light  winee  will  drive  the 
heavy  wines  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  those  who  take  beer  and  binndy 
like  sots  will  learn  to  take  their 
wine  like  gentlemen. 

PBBIODIOAL  BOOXSi 

The  principle  of  periodicity  is  1^ 
no  means  confined  to  magasines  and 
reviews,  but  also  indefinitely  ex- 
tends to  the  promulgation  of  books. 
As  our  popular  writen  are  a  great 
deal  too  much  in  the  halnt  of  oui- 
tingup  their  minds  into  diavings 
for  the  periodicals,  it  is  not  to  be 
regrettea  that  many  of  them  settle 
down  into  some  special  department 
of  literature  as  the  serious  business 
of  lifa  By  constantly  studying  a 
subject  a  man  eventmhlly  becomes 
an  authority  upon  the  subject,  even 
tiiongh  he  may  have  commenced  as 
a  mere  tyro.  The  story  is  told  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  that  when  be  was 
aaxioaa  to  leani  French  he  formed 
acilass  and  announced  his  intention 
of  teaching  it  At  tiie  end  of  a  year 
he  handed  over  the  class  to  a  quali- 
fied Frenchman,  who  pronounced 
that  the  gninmar  and  tranriations 
were  pretty  fiur,  but  that  tihe  pronim- 
dation  was  diabolical.  We  have  no 
drabt  but  Chalmen  himself  had 
aequired  a  solid  groundwork  of 
French.  Mr.  Frou<M  is  an  instance 
of  ttiis  sort  of  thing.  He  bogan  to 
write  a  history  of  England  upon 
perhaps  as  inconvenientiy  small  a 
Btock  of  historical  knowledge  as  a 
public  writer  can  possess.  Bnt  in 
process  of  time  Mr.  Fronde  hss  en- 
kiged  the  oirde  of  his  ideas,  and 
gained  accees  to  authoiritiee  Intharto 
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hardly  known,  and  has  acquiied  a 
first-rate  way  of  handling  them. 

Several  works  of  a  serial  character 
might  be  named  of  which  fresh  vo- 
lumes haye  been  recently  issued. 
We  are  now  quite  accustomed  to 
fresh  volumes  of  the  '  Wellington 
Despatches.'  We  are  assured  that 
the  present  duke,  from  whom  the 
faintest  attempt  at  literary  enter- 
prise was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
has  done  very  well  in  thus  carryiDg 
on  the  series,  which  we  hope  he  will 
complete  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
Mr.  C.  W.  King  has  made  himself 
an  authority  on  the  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  subject  of  gems  and 
the  precious  metals.  His  pages  on 
diamonds  sparkle,  as  they  ought 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  value  of  jewels  has 
risen  in  the  market  about  one-third. 
The  lucky  possessors  of  quantities 
of  these  elegant  trifles  ought  to  be 
glad  to  know  anything  that  is  to  be 
known  about  them.  Then  again 
such  a  writer  as  the  Anglicized  Max 
Miiller,  while  employed  on  the 
great  Indian  work  which  Baron  Bun- 
sen  obtained  for  him  as  the  business 
of  his  life,  flings  off  his  '  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop'  as  incidental 
contributions  to  his  main  subjects, 
chips  which  may  be  sent  flying  from 
the  block  to  any  extent  you  please. 

Mr.  Smiles  is  one  who  may  be 
called  a  periodical  writer  of  books. 
His  own  subject  is  industrial  bio- 
graphy. On  this  subject  he  is  con- 
tinually bringing  forth  treasures  new 
and  old,  new  books  and  new  editions 
of  former  books.  His  last  work  on  the 
Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland 
is  ably  written,  full  of  details,  and 
very  interesting.*  He  commences 
with  a  rapidly-sketched  outline  of 
general  Huguenot  history,  and  traces 
the  successive  immigrations  conse- 
quent on  renewed  persecutions. 
The  contributions  which  the  Hugue- 
nots made  to  English  manufactures 
were  enormous,  and  in  Spitalflelds, 
at  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere,  we 
still  possess  historical  memoricds. 
His '  Life  of  Telford,'  reissued,  shows 
the  gradual  care  with  which  each 

*  '  The  Hogueoots :  their  Settlements^ 
Character,  and  Indastries  in  England  and 
Iieland.*    By  Samuel  Smiles.     Murray. 


successive  edition  is  improved  and 
the  work  advanced  towards  perfec- 
tion. We  only  hope  that  Mr.  Smiles 
is  not  rating  industrialism  (if  that 
word  may  be  distinguished  from  in- 
dustry) too  highly  (if  such  a  thing 
can  be  estimated  too  highly).  What 
we  mean  is  that  if  industrial  pur- 
suits are  to  overshadow  and  include 
all  possible  excellence,  we  can  hardly 
see  what  room  is  left  for  such  sub- 
jects as  politics,  or  poetiy,  or  ab- 
struse speculation.  Again,  it  is 
only  an  illusive  prospect  to  hold  up 
to  a  working  man  tlmt  by  industry 
and  care  he  can  attain  to  the  great 
successes  of  such  men  as  Boulton 
and  Telford.  Mr.  Smiles  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  so  vast  that  the  exceptions 
can  hardly  be  taken  count  of^  no 
amount  of  industry  and  care  will 
enable  a  man  to  attain  splendid  ma- 
terial success.  But  it  is  x>erfectly 
possible  that  any  artisan  may  obtain 
for  himself  that  amount  of  culture 
and  discipline  compared  with  which 
any  amount  of  material  success  is 
poor  indeed.  We  suspect  that  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  Smiles'  volumes  is 
to  produce  a  most  undue  glorifica- 
tion of  merely  material  results. 

Professor  Bawlinson*  has  just 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  work  of 
which  he  has  produced  four  periodi- 
cal volumes,  taking  about  two  years 
to  a  volume.  It  is,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  about  the  Five  Great  Monar- 
chies (they  used  to  be  four,  and  why 
shouldn't  they  be  half  a  dozen?); 
and  having  carefully  perused  all  the 
four  volumes,  not,  we  confess,  with- 
out some  grief  and  pain  consequent 
on  so  arduous  an  exertion,  we  are 
still  glad  that  we  have  read  them, 
and,  above  all,  glad  that  we  haye 
finished  with  them.  Those  readers 
who  are  not  much  given  to  maps, 
and  whose  tastes  do  not  run  much 
in  the  way  of  a  learning  of  a  pecu- 
liarly heavy  character,  will  be 
pleased. with  the  many  hundred 
capital  illustrations  with  which  Mr. 
Murray  presents  them,  and  with 
some  portion  of  the  letterpress,  ia 
which  the  Camden  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford is  pictorial  and  even  eloquent 

*  *  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  AodcDt 
Eaatern  World.*  By  George  Rawliofoo,  M.A. 
Vol.  IV.    Murray. 
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II  IB  enditable  to  Oiford,  and  to 
the  cause  of  aoimd  letters  generally^ 
that  sach  a  work  should  be  pro- 
duced and  with  sach  an  enoooiaging 
amoant  of  saooess.  But  after  all 
that  Prc^BBsar  Bawlinson  has  done 
in  gnessing  at  the  meaning  of  cy  lin- 
deiB,  dedpheriog  inscriptions,  ran- 
aadang  ail  poaaible  meanings  and 
inftrances  in  ancient  authors,  col- 
lating the  whole  of  the  consider- 
able modem  literature  which  bears 
upon  the  ancient  periods,  we  still 
see  what  large  gaps  are  left  in  each 
soceeBsrre  subject^  that  our  know- 
ledge is  littia  and  that  little  not 
atwaya  secure,  tiiat  we  can  do  little 
more  than  detect  the  broad,  general 
moTements  of  the  ancient  races. 
The  last  volume  just  issued,  namely, 
on  PeiBia,  is  not  so  foreign  and  re- 
mote as  previous  yolumes,  and  Mr. 
Bawlinson  has  here  a  large  volume  of 
iUnstiation  from  Greek  authorship. 
It  is  in  &ot  not  so  much  a  history 
of  Persia  as  a  history  of  Persia  in 
the  special  department  of  its  rela- 
tioos  with  Greece.  At  times  Pro- 
ftasor  Bawlinson  corrects  Mr.  Grote, 
and  we  haye  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Grote 
would  reoeiTe!  his  corrections  with 
respect,  and  eren  adopt  them.  Mr. 
Bawlinson  is  at  times  somewhat 
wayering  and  uncertain  in  his  esti- 
mate; fbr  instance,  in  his  interpre- 
tslion  of  the  Behistun  inscription. 
Parts  which  are  peculiarly  well 
done  are  those  on  Magism  and  2k>- 
roasbrianiBm,  and  the  account  of  the 
catrapial  organization  of  the  Persian 
emisra. 

Another  great  work,  of  which  we 
haTB  just  had  a  massiTe  instalment 
of  two  yolumes,  \&  Mr.  Motley's 
'  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.' 
These  new  yolumes  have  come  out 
aftor  an  ioiBryal  of  seTen  years. 
Periodical  books  generally  appear 
with  aU  the  regularity  of  recurring 
decimals.  Mr.  Motiey  threatens  to 
become  more  periodical  than  ever. 
He  has  discaraed  his  original  idea 
of  concluding  his  history  with  the 
Synod  of  Bort,  and  means  to  start 
firom  the  starting-iwint  of  his  pre- 
sent conclusion  with  a  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  sub- 
ject is  siG^ciently  dreary  and  me- 
Isneboly ;  but  considerable  efforts  of 
genius  haye  already  been  made  in 


this  direction,  and  an  English  his- 
tory of  the  fiBunous  period  termi- 
nated \xj  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
will  be  worthily  occupied  by  Mr. 
Motiey.  Much  of  the  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  work  terminates  with 
the  death  of  Philip  11.  at  the  end  of 
the  third  yolume.  Mr.  Motiey's  ac- 
count of  Philip  is  the  most  popular 
and  suoceasfnl  part  of  the  earlier 
yolumes:  the  anxious,  oyerworked 
clerk,  diligentiy  conning  and  anno- 
tating yast  heaps  of  documents 
without  any  breadth  of  mind  or 
least  break  of  sympathy,  and  noise- 
lessly issuing  those  multiplied  com- 
mands of  relentiess  cruelty  which 
haye  caused  more  widespreaa  misery 
than  anything  else  in  modem  his- 
tory. These  new  yolumes  haye  no 
such  subjects  of  capital  interest  as  in 
the  earlier  yolumes  are  found  in  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  and  in  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Armada.  When  Mr. 
Proude  comes  to  write  about  the 
Armada  he  will  find  the  ground 
pretty  well  cut  up  under  his  feet^ 
and  that  somebody  else  has  been 
before  him  busy  with  the  arohiyes 
of  Simancas.  Mr.  Motif's  work 
might  BtiU  be  improyed  in  style, 
and  it  is  bnrdensomely  crowded  with 
details.  It  is  satisfMstory  to  know, 
in  the  intoreste  of  literature  and  of 
posterity,  that  there  is  a  band  of 
men  who  are  doing  thorough  work 
of  their  kind;  but  posterity  and 
permanent  literature  present  condi- 
tions hard  to  satisfy,  and  a  work 
will  not  finally  be  accepted  for  ite 
heayy  bulk  and  its  much  margin. 
We  will  yenture,  howeyer,  to  be- 
lieye  that  Mr.  Motiey's  work  will 
always  continue  on  the  historic 
shelf  as  a  permanent  authority  and 
reference. 

Mr.  Motiey's  work  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  creditable  exhibitions  of 
American  authorship,  and  we  espe- 
cially welcome  the  &ct  that  it  has 
been  issued  by  our  most  eminent 

gublisher.  ijnerica  has  derived 
er  best  classics  from  England;  it 
is  right  that  England  should  obtain 
a  work  of  classic  yalue  from  Ame- 
rica. He  worthily  maintains  the 
great  historic  reputation  of  Ticknor, 
Presoott,  and  Bancroft,  and  his 
work  will  rank  with  the  best  of  tho 
remarkable  historical  writings  issued 
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in  Fianoe  daring  the  present  oen- 
tory.  Snch  men  justify  the  bright- 
est anticipations  of  a  De  Tocqne- 
ville ;  and  thongh  there  is  much  to 
justify  the  baraher  ivords  of  Mr. 
Jeonings's  recent  work,  as  well  as 
the  Frenchman's  forebodings,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Motley  gire  ns  every 
enoonragement.  Thej  show  ns  that, 
amid  all  differences  and  misoonoq;)- 
tions,  there  is  a  nnity  of  langoage 
and  literature,  of  thought  and  feel- 


ing, between  the  best  Engiidi  and 
Americans  which  cannot  bat  benr 
beneficent  fraii  Our  only  regret  is 
that  men  of  Mr.  Motley's  stamp 
shoald  giye  tbemselTcs  ap  so  mach 
to  the  continent  of  Enrope,  and  not 
aim  at  that  sway  in  the  national 
coondls  at  home  to  which  their 
own  merits  and  the  esteem  of  tibeir 
thinking  oonntEymen  bo  well  entitia 
them. 


MISS  SOPHY'S  CRUTCH. 

PART  XL 


ABOUT  a  month  after  this  Captain 
Bobertson  came  back,  looking 
pale  and  ill,  and  oat  of  condition 
altogether;  and  the  next  news  I  had 
anionished  me  not  a  little,  for  it 
was  that  my  Lucy  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Bobertson. 

'I  heard  the  stocy  from  Alick. 
*'Toa  see,"  said  Ahck,  ''when 
Captain  Bobertson  first  came  yoa 
were  away,  and  were  away  more 
than  two  months*  Now  we  all 
knew  that  Lacy  was  yoor  danghter, 
and  every  one  thought  that  every 
one  else  had  told  him  so;  bat  they 
hadn't.  Sir  John  and  my  lady  did 
not,  because  they  disliked  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Miss  Sophy  didn't,  because 
she  loved  Lucy;  and  the  servants 
didn't,  because  after  so  many  years 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  every  one  knew  who 
Mks  Harris  was. 

* "  So  things  went  on,  till  at  last  he 
won  her  heart,  poor  child,  and  he 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her; 
and,  tiiough  there  was  no  positive 
engagement,  th^  understood  each 
other.  She  supposed  that  he  knew 
who  she  was,  and  Miss  Sophy, 
like  every  woman,  a  mateh-maker, 
was  glad  to  see  her  adopted  sister 
in  love  with  her  handsome  soldier 
cousin. 

* "  When  you  made  that  unfortu- 
nate revelation  in  the  stable,"  con- 
tinued  Aliek, "  he  went  off  next  day. 
NeitherXucy  norhehad  said,written, 
or  done  a  thing  that  was  past  recal. 
He  went  away  and  tried  to  forget  her 
—she  tried  to  forget  him.  Bothfound 


it  impossible,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
oouaki,  Miss  Sophy,  imploring  ber 
to  suggest  some  means  by  wiiieh 
he  ma^t  marry  Lucy  and  yet  escape 
disinheritance  by  lus  fiither,  who 
would  undoubtedly  out  him  off 
with  a  shilling  if  he  married  any 
one  without,  as  his  father  expressed 
it,  a  single  drop  of  Mood  in  tbek 
veins. 

'Miss  Sophy  upon  tins  taxed 
La<7,  who  admitted  that  there  warn 
no  sun  in  the  world  for  her  bat  tiie 
one  that  shone  on  Captain  Boberteon. 

'  "Then,"  said  Alick,  ""  I  atmek 
in,  because,  you  see,  gardening  isn't 
all  raking  and  hoeing.  Miss  Soq^/ 
said  I;  ''this  is  a  rose,  thiB  is 
a  lily.  They  are  different,  if  s  trne, 
bat  they  are  both  the  resnlt  of 
generations  of  roses  and  lilies,  eaeli 
carefully  cultivated  and  cared  for. 
Now  when  I  see  this  rose  anywhere 
I  know  it  must  be  the  result  of  at 
least  ten  years'  care;  no  man  oaa 
produce  this  rose  in  his  first  year, 
nis  second,  or  his  third.  He  mnst 
labour  ten  years  before  he  can  ||>et 
colour,  and  form,  and  smell  like  thu ; 
and  so  with  huriian  beings.  Miss 
Sophy.  If  I  see  a  low-browed«  wide- 
fiftoed,  doae-^ed  fellow,  wiUi  un- 
even teeth,  and  I  look  at  his  hands, 
and  find  the  nails  all  stubbed  and 
beginning  at  the  ends  of  the  fiogera* 
I  £iow  that  this  is  the  lesolt  of  the 
endurance  of  toil  and  misery  for  ge- 
nerations back  of  his  for^itlieiB; 
but  if  I  see  a  gurl  like  Lucy,  whose 
every  movement  is  grace  itself  and 
digniiy  itself;  whose  nuad  iisaa'fc 
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a  oomnxm  or  Tolgar  idea;  who 
jg  more  calm  in  bmng  despised 
t^um  the  people  who  despise  her — 
if  I  aee  all  this,  I  know  that  there 
is  the  restdt  of  generations  of  ease, 
of  leisnre,  and  freedom  from  the 
mental  and  physical  degradation  of 
exeassiye  lahonr. 

'"What  then,  Miss  Sophy?  Why, 
I  know  Lacy  has  good  blood  in  her, 
tiiongh  her  &ther  is  your  fother^s 
groom,  as  certain  as  I  know  that  Mr. 
JoUSe  hadn't  a  drop,  though  he 
owns  more  than  half  the  next  pariah.** 

'Well,  sir,  Miss  Sophy  set  her 
heart  upon  it,  and  she  told  Alick  that 
if  he  would  only  trace  Lucy's  parent- 
age for  a  few  generations  bfusk  she 
would  be  grateful  to  him  all  her  life. 

'  So  he  came  to  me  for  the  papers, 
and  found  out  that  my  old  Lucy's 
feiher  was  the  son  of  Sir  Miles 
Hastings,  a  man  who  was  yery  high 
in  the  coun^inhis  day ;  but  his  son, 
my  Lucy's  &ther,  took  to  spending 
his  money  on  horse-racing,  and  was 
obliged,  at  last,  to  dri  vie  the  Brighton 
ooachforaliTing.  So,  you  see,  Lucy, 
as  Malcolm  said,  was  a  lady,  and 
granddaughter  of  a  county  gentle- 
man. 

'"Now,**  says  he  to  me, "  what  do 
you  mean  to  do?  You're  the  only 
obatade  to  your  danght^s  happi- 
ness, to  MiBS  Sophy's  h^piness, 
and  to  detain  Boberiaon's  nappi- 
neas — what  are  you  gdng  to  do?" 

•"Do,Alickl  What  should  I  do? 
I  can't  hurt  'em.  I'll  never  go  near 
them.  Only  I  must  see  my  Lucy 
now  and  then." 

*"]>o,  my  lad,  do.  Sacrifice  or 
delay  the  happiness  of  all  these 
people  for  yourself  and  your  selfish 
pleasures." 

'"Well,  AHck,"  says  I,  "what 
would  you  do?  I  wish  I  was  dead, 
I  do.    Pm  in  everybody's  way." 

• "  Then,"  saya  Alick,  "if  I  were 
yon  I'd  die." 

•"No,  Alick,"  says  I;  "it  ain't 
niCht  of  yoi^  to  say  that,"  says  L 
*'  No  man  ought  to  kill  himself  on 
any  account" 

'"Can you  keepa  secret,  Joe? — 
If  a  man  were  to  put  Ins  life  in  your 
hands,  could  yon  hold  it?" 

'"I  could,"  says  L 

•" Then,"  says  Alick,  "you  must 
make  ikeae  people  happy  by  being 
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supposed  to  be  dead.   If  youll  leave 
it  to  me,  I'll  manage  it 

* "  Won't  emigration  do  ?"  says  I. 
"I  don't  half  like  it" 

' "  Deed  men,"  says  Alick, "  never 
crop  up:  people  forget  dead  men. 
How  would  Captain  Boberiaon  like 
to  hear  somebody  say,  '  Oh,  I  met 
his  wife's  &ther.  He  was  a  groom, 
and  he*s  living  at—'  If  s  the  living 
that  does  it  Joe,  my  lad;  so  you 
must  be  dead,  though  you've  got 
twenty  good  years  in  you  yet" 

'  So  I  let  him  do  as  he  liked.  I 
took  toi  my  bed,  and  got  weaker  and 
weaker,  for  he  gave  me  stuff;  and 
one  night  he  says,  "She's  coming 
to-m'ght;  they're  all  coming.  ^It's 
the  last  night"    So  they  came.' 

The  old  groom  here  jhirly  broke 
down ;  the  managing  partner  was  in 
tears;  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
got  up  and  walked  about;  ana  the 
ladies  sniffed  at  the  scent-bottles. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  by  way  of  encou- 
ragement, 'you  went  to  sleep  with 
some  stuff  Malcolm  had  given  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  slept  all  next  day. 
He  did  evezything  for  me— got  over 
the  doctor  somehow— and  wouldn't 
let  anybody  else  come  near  me. 
In  the  middle  of  the  next  night 
I  woke  up,  and  says  he,  "  All  right ; 
get  your  things  on';"  and  he  put 
me  into  a  regular  gardener^s  suit, 
and  gave  me  a  lot  of  brandy  and 
cayenne  and  something  in  it,  and 
took  me  to  his  own  place.  "  Now," 
says  he,  "you  must  stay  here  till 
after  the  funeral,  and  then  TU  take 
you  to  London." 

'Well,  sir,  you'll  say  it  was  a 
funny  thing  to  do,  but  I  looked 
through  a  hole  in  the  shatters  in  his 
room,  and  saw  my  own  funeral  I 
saw  the  parson,  and  the  grave- 
diggers,  and  all ;  and  Captain  Bo- 
bertoon  was  there,  and  Malcolm. 
That  night  my  friei^  Alick  browned 
my  face,  cut  off  all  my  hair,  put  me 
on  a  wig,  and  brought  me  to  London ; 
and  here  I  am,  sir,  after  three  weeks' 
wandering  about,  in  your  house,  sit- 
ting amongst  your  company,  and  all 
through  a  parcel  of  boys  chevying  a 
horse  up  and  down  the  street;  anal 
wishes  you  good  night,  ma'am  and 
ladies,  sir  and  gentlemen.'  And  Ms. 
Garret  rose  from  his  chair,and  went 
out 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'Well?'  I  said,  as  Garret  left  the 
room. 

'  It's  a  very  singular  story/  said  a 
friend.  '  I  hardly  know  whether  he's 
hoaxing  you  or  not,  Clarkson/ 

'I  thmk  I  do.  The  man's  not 
capable  of  it  in  the  way  you  mean.' 

'  You'll  take  some  steps  to  find 
out?' 

'Not  I,  indeed.  So  long  as  he 
behaves  well  he  may  remain  and 
take  care  of  Tartar,  and  I  shall  not 
i^ay  a  word ;  and  I  must  ask  all  of 
you,  as  a  favour,  not  to  speak  too 
much  about  it;  for  things  do  get 
round,  and  I  dislike  the  notion  of 
causing  great  pain  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  tattle.' 

Of  course  all  would  be  discreet. 
Some  three  months  after  Mr.  Gkuret's 
narrative— during  which  time  the 
old  man  had  scarcely  said  more  than 
half  a  dozen  words  that  did  not  re- 
late to  his  stable  duties— he  came  iu 
one  evening  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  a^ed  me  to  read  it 

'  You  see,  sir,'  saad  he,  '  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  exactly.  You'll 
see  what  he  says.' 

I  read  the  letter. 

'  Dear  Joe, — I  told  you  in  my  last 
how  we  were  getting  on.  Captain 
Bobertson  and  Miss  Sophy  have  per- 
suaded Lucy  to  be  married  the  week 
after.next  She  came  down  and  asked 
me  about  it ;  and  I  advised  her  to 
yield.  I  told  her  that  had  you  been 
alive,  you  would  have  wished  her  to 
be  happy;  and  that  I  thought  that, 
apart  from  satisfying  the  world,  she 
must  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
others  to  her  own  feelings  of  grief; 
and  so,  though  she  don't  feel  quite 
satisfied,  she  has  agreed  that  it  shall 
be  as  they  all  wish. 

'She  says  she  remembers  so  vi- 
vidly all  the  early  days,  when  she 
used  to  be  more  with  you  than  of 
late. 

'I'm  quite  sure  you've  done  the 
right  tmng.  Tour  living  would 
have  been  a  drawback  to  their  hap- 
piness that  could  not  have  been  got 
.  over.  So  remember  that  you  must 
keep  strong,  and  trust  to  hear  all 
from  ma.— -Yours  fiiithfnlly, 

'  Alxzanozr  Maloozji.' 


I  read  the  letter,  and  then  said,  as 
I  say  always  when  asking  questions, 
'  Well  ?' 

'  It's  this  day  fortnight,  sir.' 

'  The  marriage  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  J  should  like  to  be  there,  sir.' 

'  Indeed !' 

'  It's  the  last  time,  sir.  I  give  you 
my  word,  sir,  I'll  never  set  eyes  on 
her  again ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
her  quite  safe,  like.  You  see,  a  father 
gives  up  his  child  to  another  man's 
keeping  then,  and  he  has  the  caro  of 
her  till  then,  I  may  say,  sir.  I  should 
like  to  see  her  safe;  and  though 
Alick's  fond  enough  of  her,  he's  not 
her  fi&ther,  sir.' 

'  Well  r 

'Why,  sir,  I  thought  perhaps 
you'd  think  it  natural,  as  I  do.' 

'  I  do.' 

'  I'm  glad  of  that,  sir,  verv  glad; 
and  you  think  I'd  better  go?^ 

'  I  didn't  say  thai' 

'  No,  sir  ?    I  thought  you  did.' 

'I  said  it  was  natural,  nothing 
more.' 

'You  think  I'd  break  out,  pe^ 
haps?' 

'I  do.' 

'  On  my  word,  sir,  I  won't  jPll 
go  down,  as  I  came  up,  in  disguise, 
and  not  a  soul  will  know  ma  Fd 
get  in  the  i)ew  in  the  coiner  by  the 
font,  and  she'd  never  notice  me  at 
all    You'll  let  me  go,  sir  ?' 

'Let  you  go,  and  welcome,  my 
good  £b11ow  ;  but  I  think  that  youd 
better  not.  If  you  break  out,  as 
you  call  it,  you'll  get  yourself  into 
trouble,  and  cause  every  one  else  in- 
tense pain. 

'  But,  sir,  you'd  go  if  it  was  your- 
self?' 

What  could  I  say? 

'  You'll  let  me  oome  back,  mrf 

'  Certainly,  at  any  time.' 

The  evening  before  that  day  fort- 
night Susan  rushed  in  and  said  a 
brown-fisu»d  man,  dressed  like  a 
gardener,  had  come  out  of  the  stable, 
and  she  was  sure  he  had  stolen 
something,  he  looked  so  shame- 
fiaoed.    Would  I  come  and  see? 

I  declined,  told  her  to  look,  and 
let  me  know. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  she  rs- 
turned  and  told  me  that  Gaziet  was 
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not  ixi,  and  that  a  man  from  the 
Mverj  stables  was  at  the  gate. 

'Tell  him  to  look  after  Tartar, 
and  give  him  some  snpper.' 

'  And  about  the  strai^  man^  air  ?" 

'  Has  he  taken  anything?' 

'  Not  as  I  can  see,  sir/ 

'Then  let  him  be;  it's  too  late  to 
ran  after  him  now.' 

So  the  strange  man  went^and  Mr. 
Ganet  was  missing  from  the  mns- 
ter-ioll  of  the  establishment 

With  the  trifling  exceptions  of 
being  an  execrable  driyer  and  a 
worae  groom^  the  man  from  the 
Uverj  stables  answered  yery  well« 
ttod  things  went  on  in  that  orderly 
manner  which  the  managing  partoer 
prides  heraelf  on  secaring  in  her 
bousehold. 

Three  days  after  the  departore  of 
the  man  with  the  brown  face  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  stating 
that  Mr.  Garret  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  was  not  likely  to  come  back  for 
some  time,  and  concluding  with  the 
said  Mr.  Gazrefs  dutiful  respects 
and  regrets. 

Discharging  my  liyery-stable  hand, 
I  found  another  groom,  and  once 
more  the  stream  of  domestic  life 
rolled  on  without  a  ripple  or  eddy 
fcfT  more  than  a  month,  wnen  another 
letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Malcolm, 
staling  that  Mr.  Garret,  whose  real 
name  I  now  found  was  Paulton,  had 
gradually  grown  worse,  that  his  life 
was  almost  spent,  and  that  he 
greatly  deaired  to  see  me  before  he 
died. 

After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  go,  and  I  went. 
I  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  the  even- 
ing, a  little  before  sunset,  and  after 
waiting  a  short  time  was  shown  up 
into  the  invalid's  chamber. 

I  found  him  stretched  on  a  low 
trestle  bedstead,  pale  and  larg&^ed 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  so 
jfoeble  that  he  could  scarcely  put 
oat  his  hand.  The  only  other  per- 
8081  in  the  room  was  Malcolm,  a 
aqnsr&-jawed,straight-lipped,  sandy- 
liiiired  Scotchman. 

' I'm  right  glad,  sir,  you've  come; 
I  thought  you  would,  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  say  good-bye,  sir, 
before  I  go  the  long  journey.  I'm 
much  obliged  for  all  your  kindness 
to  me— and— I  don't  feel  right  about 


all  that  I  told  you.  Aliok  here 
knows  it,  and  he  agreed  with  me  to 
get  you  to  come  and  see  me.  I  said 
you  was  such  a  reasonable  gentie- 
man,  and  so  clear-headed,  that  per- 
haps you'd  set  us  right' 

How  {sincerely  I  wished  the  ma- 
naging partner  could  have  heardj 
and  shaied,  thoae  sentiments. 

*  We— I  may  say  we— Alick?* 

'Certainly,'  said  the  Scotchman. 

'  We  don't  feel  right  about— doc- 
tor says  I've  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  most,  *nd  we  don't 
feel  right  about  it' 

'About  what?* 

'About  the  sham,  sir.  You  see 
I'm  near  the  real  thing  now,  and  it 
don't  look  so  right  as  it  did.  If  s 
like  dying  with  alie  in  your  mouUi, 
sir,  and  we— I  may  sigr  we,  Alick« 
old  man?* 

'  Certainly,  certainly.' 

'We  want  you  to  advise  us,  sir, 
and  what  you  say  well  do— well 
do,  Alick,  eh  ?' 

'Wewill,sir.  Pm  afraid Fve been 
too  short-sighted  in  this  matter; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  let  things  take  their  own 
way.' 

'Toudid  it  for  the  best,  Alick; 
you  did  it  for  Lucy  and  me,  I  know; 
and  she's  so  happy  now  with  her 
husband,  that  I  don*t  know  what  to 
do.  Itll  kiU  her  to  think  how  I 
deceived  her,  poor  child.' 

It  was  not  an  eeev  or  a  pleasant 
thing  I  had  to  do.  I  had  to  dedde 
in  a  matter  that  must  involve  a 
number  of  people  in  pain,  and  I 
hate  deciding  in  painfid  difficulties. 

'I  can*t  advise  you  now,'  I  said, 
'but  I  will  let  you  know  what  I 
think,  to-morrow.' 

'To-morrow,  sirl  I  suppose  I 
shall  last  till  to-morrow,  Alick? 
Doctor  said  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  was  this  morning,  wasn't  it?' 

'Yes — ^this  morning— you'll  last, 
too,  I  feel— I've  heud  no  death- 
watch  yet.' 

I  went  down  with  Malcolm  and 
asked  him  how  Garret,  or  rather 
Paulton,  came  to  be  in  that  state. 

'You  see,  sir,  when  he  left  you 
he  came  down  here  and  walked  over 
from  the  station,  and  reached  here 
about  midnight,  frightening  me  aw- 
fully by  knocking  at  the  shutter.    I 
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got  up  and  let  bim  in,  and  he  then 
told  me  he  wanted  to  see  her  mar- 
ried in  the  morning.  I  implored 
him  not  to,  but  he  was  obstinate, 
and  Mvonld  go.  I  pnt  him  in  the 
little  i)ew  by  the  mnt;  he  was  all 
right  nil  the  service  was  done ;  not 
a  soul  knew  him  or  took  any  notice 
of  him.  "When  they  were  married, 
and  were  coming  ont,  they  had  to 
pass  by  that  pew,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  leaning  against  the  pew-door, 
holding  it  by  his  hand  a  little  way 
open,  as  if  he  meant  to  msh  out  as 
they  passed.  I  went  and  pnt  my 
foot  against  the  door,  to  preyent  his 
getting  ont  and  making  a  scene. 
Well,  sir,  they  came  np  the  aisle 
and  passed  the  pew-door,  and  as 
they  passed  he  made  a  movement, 
to  get  out,  and  pushed  the  door,  not 
seeing  my  foot.  As  he  looked  down 
to  see  what  prevented  the  door 
opening,  they  turned  the  comer  and 
her  back  was  towards  him,  and  then 
he  dropped  down  on  the  floor  like  a 
man  that's  shot.  People  tnmed 
round  at  the  noise,  bnt  I  wouldn't 
let  them  open  the  door  till  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  off,  and  then  I 
had  him  brought  here,  and  here 
he's  been  ever  since.  I  told  the 
neighbours  he  was  a  cousin  of  mine, 
and  that  he'd  had  a  fit,  and  knowing 
me  and  my  ways  they  inquired  no 
farther.  But  I  do  feel  a  great  fear, 
sir,  that  I've  done  wrong,  and  I  fear 
now  to  do  more  wrong  and  more 
harm  by  making  public  the  wrong 
I've  done.  I'm  distracted ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  or  who  to  trust. 
He  said,  sir,  you*d  always  treated 
him  so  well  that  he'd  trust  you,  and 
I  like  the  look  of  you,  and  I  will 
trust  you  too.  What  shall  I  do. 
Birr' 

Why  did  Tartar  run  away  ?  But 
it  was  no  use  repining.  I  must  act 
in  this  frightful  responsibility  that 
was  thrust  upon  me. 

'Is  Captain  Bobertson  at  the 
Hall?' 

'Yes,  and  Lucy  too.' 

'MissSophy?' 

'Yes ;  they  came  home  last  week 
from  abroad,  and  will  be  here  now 
for  good.' 

'Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Malcolm,  I 
cannot  act  alone  in  this  matter,  in- 
volving so  much  responsibility  as  it 


does.    I  must  have  some  one  to  con- 
sult with  aod  share  the  burden.' 

•  Who,  sir  ?  Who  can  we  trust? 
I  see  the  wrong,  but  who  can  we 
trust  to  set  it  rights  and  how? 
There's  no  one * 

'  Yes,  there  is— Miss  Sophy.  I  will 
act  with  her,  if  you  like^I  cannot 
act  alone.' 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  Miss 
Sophy  should  be  called  in. 

'  She'd  better  come  here ;  it  will 
make  less  commotion  than  my  going 
to  the  house.' 

Mr.  Malcolm  agreed  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  undertook  to  bring  Miss 
Sophy  down. 

I  waited  and  had  tea  with  the 
bachelor  gardener,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  Miss  Sophy  came.  I  could 
hear  the  gravel  crunched  unevenly 
under  her  slowly  moving  feet,  and 
hear  the  stones  screech  as  the  point 
of  the  stick,  on  which  she  leaned  so 
heavily,  displaced  and  forced  them 
asunder,  and  then  she  came  in — 

A  woman  with  a  thin  sallow  faoe ; 
the  largest,  clearest,  keenest  eyes  I 
ever  saw,  that  gave  man-like  search- 
ing glances,  which  made  me  feel  I 
hod  to  consult  with  no  ordinary 
person :  she  could  bear  a  great  deal 
without  fainting  or  hysterics. 

'  You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm,' she  said. 

'  I  did,  madam,' I  said.  'Willycm 
be  seated  ?' 

"'Seated!"  No,  thank  you;  say 
on.' 

*  I  fear  my  story  is  a  long  one/ 

'  Can't  you  tell  it  to  the  steward? 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  jxro- 
perty,  and  to-night  I  have  some 
friends.' 

'  It  was  about  your  friends  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.' 

•WeU,  I'll  hear.' 

'  But  would  you  allow  me  to  offar 
you  a  seat  T 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  looking  at  me  and  leaning 
heavily  on  her  stick. 

'Yes,  if  you  wish  it'  And  she 
took  a  chair  near  to  the  window,  and 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  light 

•Now,  sir?' 

'  Mr.  Malcolm  and  myself  aie  de« 
sirous  of  your  opinion  in  a  matter 
that  nearly  concerns  the  happmess 
of  Mrs.  Bobertson.' 
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''' HapiniieBB  of  Lnoj!"  Well, 
what?  Make  haste!  What,  I  ask 
--what  ahcmt  Laoj  ^ 

'  Yoa  are  awaro  that  her  lather 
was  the  head  groom?' 

'  Yea,  of  oomae — what  then  T 

'And  that  he  is  snppofled  to  haye 
died  some  months  ago  r 

'" Supposed i"  Supposed,  sir! 
He  did  die— I  saw  his  fimeraL  Why 
do  yoQ  say  supposed?* 

'  Becaoae,  mifortuiiately,  xnadam^ 
he  did  notb' 

'Did  not  what.  Birr 

'  Did  not  die^  madam/ 

'  You're  not  well,  sir.  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, I  must  trouble  you  not  to  ask 
me  to  hear  this  raving— your  friend 
is  out  of  his  mind.*  And  she  rose 
and  limped  to  the  door. 

'  Pray  hear  him.  Miss  Sophy— do, 
ma'am.' 

I  was  quite  calm  now,  and  waited 
to  see  the  result  of  his  entreayyes 
without  a  word.  She  nt  down 
again,  and  then  I  told  her  the  whole 
stoiy,  as  I  had  heard  itfromMaloQlm 
and  ibe  old  man. 

She  heard  me  without  making  a 
aignof  any  kind. 

*  And  this  is  all  true  ?*  she  said,  as 
I  panaed. 

'Brery  word,  Miss  Sophy.' 

'Then  let  me  tellyou,Mr.  Malodm, 
you're  done  the  most  foolish  and 
wicked  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  There's 
poor  Lopy,  believing  her  father  to 
be  d0ad»  has  mourned  months  for 
him,  «nd  offended  nearly  eveiy  one 
by  ddaying  her  marriage  through 
it — aad  he's  not  dead  after  ^1 1' 

'But  be  will  be  soon— he's  now 
up-staixs,  and  the  doctor  says  he  can 
^iTe  no  hope  of  his  living  beyond' 
two  or  three  days.' 

'  Itfe  a  base  tad  wicked  thing  to 
banadoiM^  a  cruel  deception  to  have 
played  upon  every  one.^ 

'  Idid  it  for  the  best,  indeed, Miss 
8oplqr**~I  thought  that  it  was  better 
for  all  parties  that  the  marriage 
sbonld  take  place.  I  did  it  for  the 
beat,  aa  I  thought' 

'Yoa  think  so  now,  eh?' 

'  No^  Was  Sophy,  I  do  not  I  am 
Tciy  much  hurt  and  grieved  at  the 
result  of  my  eoheme.' 

'  Soam  I — ^mote  than  I  can  tell — 
and  she  60  happy  now.  Ifsaeruel 
thing/ 


I  said  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  f oaa  aira  pub- 
licity that  a  knowledge  of  the  affiur 
would  cause,  if  it  could  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  members  of  the  family 
most  interested,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable to  extend  the  knowledge  ait 
all.    She  answered — 

'  I  do  not  know,  Tm  sure,  whether 
to  tell  poor  Lucy,  or  not  Where  do 
you  stay  to-night?' 

'I  don't  know.  I  made  prepan^ 
tions  to  go  back,  but  I  must  stay, 
now.' 

'Stay  now! — of  course.  Who  am 
I  to  talk  to  about  it,  if  you  go?  Are 
youajudgeofcharaeter?  Ofcoume 
you  are — all  men  say  they  are.  You 
must  come  up  to  the  house,  and  see 
Lucy,  and  you'll  then  be  aUe  to 
judge  whether  she'd  better  be  told 
or  not.  Mr.  Malcolm*  will  you  go 
up  and  tell  Mrs.  Jessop  to  have  tho 
Blue  Boom  made  ready  for  Mr. 
GUurkaon?' 

She  turned  to  me  as  soon  as  ha 
left. 

'What  shall  we  do?  It'sadread- 
fal  responsibility.  Who  would  think 
of  such  a  hair-brained  scheme  being 
concocted  by  such  a  man  as  Ma^ 
colm  ?    I  can  hardly  believe  it' 

'  Mad,  indeed  I   It  was/  said  I. 

'  Suppose/  said  Miss  Boptxj,  *  we 
find  out  what  Faulton  himself  wishes 
— ^it  would  be  some  guide  in  this 
darkness.    Gan  I  see  hun?' 

I  went  up-stairs  to  see  if  she 
could,  and  finding  him  awake,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  see  her,  and 
he  eagerly  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
so.  She  came  up  the  stairs  witb 
me,  andBaid,as  she  leant  heavily  on 
my  arm— 

'  You  imderatand  now  why  I  love 
Lucy,  and  how  much-^* 

Entering  the  room,  she  stacted  at 
the  terrible  appearance  of  the  old 
groom. 

'  You're  veiy  ill,  Mr.  Paultoa' 

'  I  am  so,  Miss  Sophy,  very  ill-*> 
I'm  dying  fast.  Miss  Soj^y.  Youll 
forgive  me  when  I'm  gone,  won't 
you,  miss.  I  nursed  you  when  you 
were  a  little  things  Miss  Sophy. 
Youll  not  think  too  hard  of  me— I 
did  it  for  the  best;  we  did  it  for  the 
best,  as  Alick  thought/ 

'  I  forgive  you !  There's  little  to 
forgive  on  my  account;  but^  how 
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oonld  you  be  so  cruel  to  Lucy?  If 
you  knew  what  she  has  suffered — 
and  now  to  have  to  suffer  again! 
Oh !  it  was  very  foolish  and  cruel, 
Mr,  Paulton.' 

'  I  know  it  was.  Miss  Sophy— I 
know  it :  I  couldn't  see  it  then,  but 
I  see  it  now.  We  didn't  see  it  Tou 
see,  Alick  said  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  do,  and  we  did  it,  as  I'd  have 
done  anything  for  Lucy's  sake;  and 
perhaps  if  I'd  kept  away  it  wouldn't 
nare  mattered,  but  I  couldn't  We 
did  it  for  Lucy's  sake.  Miss  Sophy.' 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  put- 
ting the  point  of  the  stick  on  the 
toe  of  her  lame  foot  that  swung  over 
the  other,  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro. 

' "  Lucy's  sake  I"  What  a  miser- 
ably mistaken  notion !  You  draw  the 
attention  of  the  whole  county  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
have  forgotten  for  Lucy's  sake.' 

'But  everybody  needn't  know. 
Miss  Sophy.' 

'  Need  not!— but  they  will.' 

'  No  one  but  some  friends  of  mine 
know  anything  of  it  at  present,  and 
I  could ' 

'Could  what?  —  silence  their 
tongues  ?' 

'No,  madam.  I  could,  though 
greatly  against  my  inclination,  affect 
to  take  the  whole  thing  as  a  hoax  of 
Garret's — ^Paulton's,  I  should  say.' 

*  Are  you  clever  at  acting  lies  ?' 

'  Madam,  I  offered  reluctantly  to 
"  act  a  lie,"  as  you  plainly  term  it, 
to  save  you  and  your  friend  pain.' 

'  I  know  it  Forgive  me— but  I 
am  80  grieved  for  Lucy.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  as  an  im- 
pulsive, good-hearted  man  might 
nave  done.    I  took  it,  and  said — 

'  I  forgive  you,  madam,  freely. 
The  burden  of  life  would  be  too 
great  for  most,  but  for  these  acted 
Ilea  that  must  be  carried  out,  that 
must  bear  their  own  punishment— 
a  punishment  less  pamful  in  some 
cases  than)  that  which  follows  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  truth.' 

'  You  are  almost  a  Jesuit' 

'  No,  madam ;  simply  a  man  whose 
experiences  have  been  bitter,  and 
who  is  wiser  now  than  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  twenty.' 

'  Even  your  friends  are  only  one 
part  of  the  question.  If  Lucy  knows, 


how  will  her  grief  be  accounted 
for?* 

'  I/she  knows.  She  must  go  away 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  a  secret  I  say  ff 
it  is  to  be  kept  a  secret.' 

'i^  it  id  to  be  kept  a  secret 
You  doubt  the  desirability  of  that?' 

'  I  do,  madam.' 

'  And  so  do  I.  The  discovery 
will  be  painful,  terrible  to  us  all; 
but  it  is  better  it  should  be  over 
and  done  with.' 

'We  agree  exactly,  madam;  bat 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  are  not 
the  persons  most  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter.  Captain  Bobert- 
son * 

'  True ;  Cousin  William  must 
decide.    Let  us  go  and  see  him.' 

She  rose,  and  went  to  the  door. 

'  You'll  forrive  me,  Miss  Sophy?' 

She  limpea  across  the  room,  and 
took  the  old  man's  hand. 

'  Forgive  (you,  Paulton.  Qnite, 
and  heartily.  I  will  come  again; 
and  if  Captcun  Bobertson  agrees,  we 
will  bring  Lucy,  if  you  thmk  you'd 
like  to  see  her.' 

'  Like  to  see  her.  Miss  Sophy  I  I 
seem  dying  for  it  I've  never  bad 
one  happy  moment  since  I  saw  her 
that  night  you  know  of.  Bring 
her,  for  God's  sake,  in  time  to  for- 
give her  x)oor  old,  idlly  father.'  And 
he  sank  back  exhausted. 

We  walked  up  to  the  house,  and 
saw  Captain  Bobertson ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Sophy  I  told  him 
the  whole  story. 

'  Good  God!  What  pitiable  old 
fools!'  he  exclaimed,  when  I  had 
finished.  'What  will  poor  Lucy 
do?' 

'  She  must  know  it,  I  suppose, 
William.' 

'Enow  it;  of  course  she  must. 
Everybody  must  know  it  A  secret 
of  this  kind  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  is  fiatal  to  anything  they  might 
feel  for  each  other.  No  secrets  from 
Lucy,  Sophy ;  and,  as  to  the  others, 
the  man  with  a  secret  is  the  slave 
of  every  knave  and  fool  who  knows 
it    No ;  I'll  have  no  secrets,  please.^ 

'  To  think  those  two  fond  old  fools 
should  choose  to  show  their  afEsc- 
tion  that  way.  If  s  not  my  doing. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  Sir  Miles  Hast- 
ings'granddaughter;  and  those  who 
are  can  leave  her  house  and  mine.' 


Saphf't  Oruich. 
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'Bui  who  wiU  faraak  it  to  ber, 
Wmiam?' 

*  Yon  mosi,  dear.  You'Ta  known 
her  koMt  and  best  iBhooldkill 
her.  I  can't  "break  it,"  as  yon 
ttU  it  I  neirer  saw  her  weep  hoax 
uy  word  of  mine  yet;  and  by  God's 
help  I  neyer  will.  No,  yon  mnat 
tdl  .her,  Sophy,  dear;  and  yon»  sir, 
let  me  thank  yon  with  all  my  heart 
for  your  part  in  this  painfiil  affiur. 
loa  acted,  sir ' 

'As  I  am  sore  yon  wonld  haye 
leted  nnder  like  circamBtanoes,  Gap- 
tiin  BobertBon.' 

'Better;  ten  tunes  better, sir.  I 
ihoald  have  washed  my  hands  of  the 
ihole  ftfisdr.  I'm  rery  deeply  in- 
debted to  yon,  sir/  And  he  shook 
nj  hand  warmly.  '  Yon  mnst  stop 
hmI  ne  ns  ont  of  it,  and  pnt  ns 
4ght  with  the  papers.  I  can  tell 
bom  yonr  Tory  tatkihatyoncan  write 
tgood  letter.  Ton'll  stop  and  see 
BB  tfaioaghy  I   know,   sir— won't 

rn? 

'  I  dumld  hare  preferred * 

'Look  here,  sir.  Yon'ye  made 
Kmeaaeiificeanow.  Do  stay.  Yon 
doo't  know  how  mnch  yonr  jndg- 
imt  will  serYe  ns  in  this  trial. 
J vk  stay.' 

Aflar  this  I  oonld  not' do  other- 
vue.  Poor  Lnpy  was  told  by  Sophy, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  cm  the 
next  day  she  should  see  ;her  fitther. 
She  woold  have  gone  at  once,  but 
^dissoaded  her  from  it  on  aooonnt 
of  the  excitement  to  which  he  had 
lieen  snbjeet  during  the  evening. 
We  sll--Oaptain  Bobertson,  "Laoy, 
Hmb  Sophy,  and  myself— went  down 
to  the  oottege  in  the  morning.  I 
foand  Msloohn  sitting  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  friend. 

'Better  this  morning?'  I  said  to 
Malcolm,  in  a  low  voice. 

'No,  air,  I^  weaker  and  worse. 
IjVMider  a  Httle  at  times,  but  I 
faww  the  Bcmnd  of  yonr  voioe,  sir. 
Yoall  fake  care  of  Tartar,  sir.  He's 
a  good  Uttle  horse.  A  little  playful, 
bttt  a  good  Uttle  horse,  sir.' 

'I've  oome  to  see  whether  you 
on  see  Mjat  Sophy,  and  hear  what 
she  has  to  say  about  the  matter  we 
were  talking  about  last  night' 

'Last   night?     I  give  her  the 
man  mash,  air.' 
'He's  so  ^Mk,'  said  the  Scotch- 


man.   '  He*s  been  like  this  all  the 
morning.' 

After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up, 
saw  me,  and  said,  eagerly — 

'  Will  she  come?  Have  you  told 
her?  She'll  forgive  her  poor  old 
fieither,  woa't  she,  sir?  She  must 
We  did  it  for  the  best' 

'  She  will  forgive  you.  Will  you 
see  her  now?' 

'  Keep  yonr  hand  lower,  John,'  he 
broke  out  'She  wont  bear  it  on 
the  curb  like  that  Drop  your 
hand,  boy— drop  it,  I  tell  you. 
You*ll  piUl  her  on  to  yon  in  a  mi- 
nute; that's  it  Keep  your  hand 
low  and  your  heels  down,  and  she'll 
go  like  a  lamb.  Mind,  only  three 
times  round,  with  the  clothes  on, 
snd  thm  bring  her  in.  She's  a 
beauty,  she  IB  I  I  wish  Td  a  pot  on 
her.'  And  he  ceased  muttering 
from  sheer  weakness. 

I  saw  he  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  told  them  to  oome  up.  He 
knew  none  of  them  but  his  daughter, 
and^uite  calmly,  said — 

'Well,  Lucy.  Brought  the  gruel, 
lass?  What  have  ye  done  with  the 
little  "un?  Up  to  the  house?  Bless 
her!  Is  doctor  coming,  lass?  He's 
late.  He  don't  know  what  it  is  for 
me  to  lie  "quiet,"  as  hefsays.  I 
suppoee  I  must,  lass,  though,  if  I'm 
to  get  out  again.  Well  take  little 
Lucy  in  the  tap  to  the  Beeches,  the 
first  day,  won't  we  lass,  eh?  Give 
us  a  kiss,  lass.  I  was  afmid  I'd 
never  kiss  you  again  when  the  grey 
fell  on  me.  But  I  shall  pull  through, 
shan't  I,  lass,  and  put  her  at  it 
again  when  I'm  right,  old  girl  ?' 

He  had  caught  hold  of  his  daugh- 
ter s  hand  and  drawn  her  face  to  his, 
evidently  thinking  it  was  his  wife's. 

'What  are  you  crying  for?  Don't 
cry,  lass,  now.  Ill  be  all  right ;  and 
in  a  week  we'll  go  to  the  Beeches 
with  the  little  'un  and  a  basket,  and 
make  a  second  wedding-day  this 
year,  lass.  Don't  cry,  now;  don't 
cr^.  Kiss  your  old  man,  lass,  and 
wipe  your  eyes,  and  read  us  a  little 
of  your  book.' 

I  gave  her  the  Bible,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  bedside,  with  the  book 
cm  her  knees,  still  holding  his  hand 
in  hers. 

'Don't  cry, lass;  I'm  not  in  pain; 
only  weakish.     B^id  us  the  bit 
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about — ^no,  about  Jacob  and  Ra- 
chel. I  like  that.  I  could  have 
cried  my  heart  out  the  first  time  I 
kissed  you,  lass.    Bead  us  that  bit.' 

She  turned  to  it  and  read. 

At  the  first  sound  of  her  voice  he 
started,  opened  his  dull  eyes,  and 
turned  towards  her;  and  as  she 
read  we  could  see  his  eyes  brighten 
with  a  growing  gleam  of  intelli* 
gence,  until  at  last  he  started  up 
and  caught  her  to  his  .breast,  and 
cried — 

'Lucy!  Lucy!  My  child!  My 
daughter!  You'll  forgive  me,  your 
poor,  old,  fond  father  ?  You'll  for- 
give me  ?    I  did  it  for  the  best/ 

'Forgive  you,  father!  A  thou- 
sand times !  I  am  so  happy  to  see 
you  once  more,  when  I  thought  I 
had  lost  you  for  ever.  You  must 
live  now,  and  comfort  me,  and  tell 
me  you  forgive  me  all  the  neglect  I 
feel ' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Lucy — 
nothing.  I  have  done  a  cruel  thing. 
Miss  Sophy  said  sa  I  know  it. 
And  you'll  forgive  your  poor  old 
father;  and  you'll  pray  with  him; 
won't  you,  now — now — the  one  your 
mother  learnt  you  ?' 

She  felt  that  the  sudden  altera- 
tion in  his  voice  was  not  without 
warning. 

We  all  left  the  room,  and  as  we 
descended  we  heard  the  murmur  of 
her  voice,  broken  by  sobs,  breathing 
for  her  dying  father  the  petition  she 
had  learned  at  her  dead  mother's 
knee. 

We  sat  for  some  time  silently 
waiting  for  a  sign  of  the  end,  and 
then  heard  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  open,  and  heard  her  coming 
down. 

She  came  in,  her  &ce  pale,  her 
eyes  swollen,  but  not  now  weeping ; 
and,  going  to  her  husband,  said,  with 
a  qtiivenng  lip— 


'  It's  all  over,  William,  dear.  I've 
only  you  in  the  world  now.'  And 
throwing  her  arms  round  him,  she 
burst  into  the  most  terrible  passion 
of  grief. 

Malcolm  and  I  left  the  room,  and 
OS  I  passed  the  window  I  'saw  her 
folded  in  her  weeping  husband's 
arms,  as  he  sat  on  the  couch ;  while 
Sophy,  seated  at  her  feet,  con- 
vulsively caressed  and  fondled  her 
hand  against  her  breast,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child  of  which  she  feared  to 
be  deprived. 

I  stayed  for  some  days  after  this, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  county 
paper,  explaining'  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I  attended  the  funeral,  and 
saw  the  old  fellow  bmried  in  earnest 
under  the  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  had  been  a  mockery  till  then ; 
and  then  went  home  to  Glapham, 
not  without  a  warm  invitation  to  go 
again  fr(Hn  all. 

This  invitation  I  did  not  mean  to 
accept ;  but  we  found  it  impossible 
to  refuse  when,  after  several  letters. 
Captain  Bobertson,  Lucy,  and  Miss 
Sophy  came  one  spring  morning, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  go  back 
with  them  at  once,  or  fix  an  early 
day  in  the  week  on  which  we 
would  go. 

We  selected  a  day,  and  went. 
Those  who  know  how  a  London 
couple  can  enjoy  the  country  under 
any  circnmstances,  may  imagine  how 
we  enjoyed  that  visit,  when,  as  the 
senior  partner  said,  speaking  of  it 
afterwards,  'They  treated  us  both 
as  if  we  were  at  onoe  people  of  title 
and  had  known  them  all  our  lives. 
As  for  Miss  Sophy,  she's  a  perfect 
angel!' 

' Quite  so,  my  dear,*  said  L  'I 
agree  .with  you  entirely.  I  think 
we  may  also  congratulate  ourselveG 
on  knowing  both  Captain  Bobertson 
and  "  Miss  Sophy's  Crutch." ' 

Ebaxdhcs. 
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THE  COIN  OP  THE  EEALM  OP  LOVE. 

OH^  for  the  days  when  that  credolons  banker. 
Honoured  eaoh  draft  on  his  name  that  I  drew — 
Capid,  th^  call  him— when,  free  from  gold's  oanker, 
My  feelings  were  fresh,  and  my  years  twenty-two ! 
Oh,  for  the  days  when  of  stook»  share,  and  Conaol 

I  was  as  innocent  qnite  as  a  dore. 
When  I  belieTed  that  enough  for  my  wants  all 
Might  be  found  in  the  coin  of  the  Bealm  of  Loyb  I 

Strange  is  LoTe's  coinage :  no  bank  in  the  City 

£'er  would  accept  it  as  cash,  I  suspect; 
Cuiious  Cupid !  yet  each  coin  but  it  he 

ISach  other  currency  straight  will  reject. 
Not  all  the  sums  that  a  Bothsohild  adyances 

States  wellrnigh  bankrupt  will  help  you  to  moTe ; 
Nay,  you  must  deal  in  quite  different  finances. 

If  you  would  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Loyal 

Words  there  must  be  fioll  of  tender  devotion. 

Whisperings  low  in  the  pause  of  the  dance ; 
Eyes  that  can  tell  of  the  heart's  deep  emotion. 

Mute,  yet  all  eloquent  still  with  their  glance. 
Then,  when  the  battle  is  won  and  is  over. 

Actions  which  show  that,  whereyer  you  roye. 
One  naught  of  change  shall  ever  dlsooyer,— > 

This  is  the  coin  of  the  Bealm  of  Love. 

Ah,  happy  coinage  I  ah,  blessed  season  1 

Yerily  'tis  a  delectable  tiade; 
Freely  invest  in  it,  not  without  reason, 

Whate'er  you  spend,  you  will  amply  be  paid  I 
Paid  in  true  coin-Hihe  will  never  forget  it, — 

Paid  by  a  heart  that  all  constant  will  pioye, 
For  your  investment, — ^you  ne'er  shall  regret  it, 

Paid  in  the  coin  of  the  Beslm  of  Love. 
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MEETING  A  VALENTINE. 

NO  leaves  as  yet,  bat  on  the  trees* 
A  tender  flush  of  green, 
And,  black  in  many  a  fork  and  branch, 

The  last  year's  nests  were  seen : 
Bare  half  the  bongbs ;  the  stems  were  bore 

Save  where,  around  them  grown. 
The  shining  ivy-tangle  wrought 
A  Terdure  not  their  own. 

The  early  violets  were  ont, 

Their  wafted  fragrance  blent 
With  the  rank  taint  of  trodden  leaves. 

As  through  the  wood  I  went ; 
The  hidden  nooks  the  primrose  llt^ 

The  snowdrop  pure  and  cold. 
And  in  the  clefto  the  crocus  shot 

In  points  of  living  gold. 

Deep  down  into  the  wood  I  went, 

The  birds  sang  overhead — 
The  thrush  sang  there  a  month  ago. 

But  else  the  woods  were  dead : 
Now  every  bird  was  back,  as  each 

The  season  could  divine. 
And  knew  the  day,  and  came  like  me 

To  meet  its  Valentine. 

The  tender  beauties  of  the  wood 

Seemed  of  our  joy  a  part. 
The  happy  birds  sang  on,  and  I 

Went  singing  in  my  heart. 
The  dewy  freshness  of  the  dawn ' 

Sparkled  on  all  around ; 
My  step  was  lighter  than  a  boy's. 

My  footfoll  xmide  no  sound. 

And  ever  as  the  winding  path 

Before  me  rose  and  fell. 
With  eager,  flaming  eyes  I  sought 

The  face  I  loved  so  well : 
Only  one  face  could  haunt  the  wood, 

ijid  that  must  needs  be  mine- 
So  my  heart  prompted  as  I  went 

To  meet  my  Valentine. 

Her  hair  was  brown,  her  eyes  were  blue. 

Yet  oft  with  glad  surprise 
I  saw  her  tresses  gleammg  gold. 

And  violet  her  eyes ; 
As  through  each  softly  warming  tint 

The  honeysuckle  glows, 
So  glow'd  her  cheek ;  but  aye  her  mouth 

Was  redder  than  Uie  rose. 
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'The  eym  deceiye,  the  heart  is  true/ 

This  thought  ma  in  my  breast, 
'Loye  would  disoem  her  were  she  hid 

Close  in  a  leafy  nest: 
If  this  were  June,  and  all  the  wood 

Stood  dense  with  rustling  gxeen, 
She  would  be  present  to  my  hearty 

Detected  though  unseen. 

'  The  mystic  sympathies  of  life 

The  wise  ignore  in  vain ; 
When  love  unites  our  lives,  it  shapes 

An  interlinking  chain * 

I  ceased,  and  with  a  joyous  cry 

And  quicken'd  footsteps  sped. 
For  through  the  trees,  before  my  eyeSy 

A  ribbon  fluttered  red! 

Throbbing  delight  in  every  vein. 

Pulses  that  uirill  and  beati 
For  ecstacy  I  could  have  fiillen 

And  WGOshipped  at  her  feet ; 
I  darted  on,  I  cleared  the  trees. 

The  spell  that  instant  broke — 
It  was  the  gipsy  of  the  wood^ 

I  knew  her  scarlet  doak  I 

'  The  eyes  deceive,  the  heart  is  true,' 

A  moddng  demon  cried, 
As  from  her  knees  the  crone  arose 

And  hobbled  to  my  side. 
'Go !  go !'  I  shrieked  in  agony, 

'Tour  face  I  dare  not  see — 
Tour  face,  or  any  other  face. 

Were  worse  than  death  to  meT 

'My  face  or  any  other  face?' 

Her  words  were  hard  to  sp^ ; 
'And  yet— or  else  the  stars  deceive — 

There  is  a  face  you  seek : 
A  homely  face,  with  brownish  looks. 

With  grey  and  shrewish  eyes * 

'Whatever  star  you  trust/ 1  cried, 

*  It  plays  you  fiJse— it  lies !' 

I  clasp'd  my  brow,  my  lips  I  bit. 

My  heart  was  like  a  stone; 
A  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  wood, 

I  turned  upon  the  crone : 
'No  other  face'— her  hood  she  dropped— 

'  No  other  face  than  nunc  V 
She  threw  the  scarlet  cloak  away — 

It  was  my  Valentine  I 

WZLUAU  Sawxeb. 
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FOB  many  people  horrors  have 
an  irresistible  charm,  and  the 
more  horrible  the  horrors  are  the 
better  tiiey  like  them,  especially  if 
fotmded  on  a  groundvorK  of  fact. 
Amongst  these,  the  sale  and  serving 
of  human  flesh  in  unsuspected  forms 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  lovers  of  the  hideous  and  the 
terrible.  From  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  date, 
many  a  listening  ear  has  been  fasci- 
nated by  accounts  of  how  monsters 
in  human  shape  (a  race  of  criminals, 
it  is  believed,  now  quite  extinct)  be- 
guiled honest  and  healUiy-appetited 
men  into  acts  of  unconscious  canni- 
bdism.  It  is  a  pleasure  analogous 
to  hearing  the  rain  beat,  and  the 
tempest  howl,  while  you  are  snugly 
ensconced  in  your  chimney-corner. 
It  is  so  utterly  unlikely,  so  impos- 
sible, now,  that  you  should  be  made, 
tmder  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, to  commit  true  and  real 
anthropophagy,  that  it  merely  gives 
you  a  pleasing  shudder,  a  delightful 
fright,  when  you  hear  of  such  filings 
occurring  in  bygone  times.  They 
are  legendary  lore,  you  think,  no 
more  authentic  tluui  Bluebeard's 
biography;  their  actors  are  ima- 
ginary beings,  as  unsupported  by 
&ct  as  European  ogres  or  orientid 
ghouls.  Such  legendary  tales  have, 
nevertheless,  be^  almost  always 
taken  from  history.  In  such  cases, 
to  arrive  at  the  historical  &ct,  it 
suffices  to  strip  it  of  the  details 
superadded  by  popular  credulity. 

Thus,  many  a  child  has  been 
frightened  by  nurses'  tales  about 
butchers  and  pastrycooks  selling 
human  flesh  in  Paris.  Those  tales 
were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated; 
nay,  we  might  utt^ly  refuse  to 
credit  them,  if  such  facts  were  not 
attested  by  authentic  document& 
In  parchment  records,  several  ceo* 
tunes  old,  it  is  stated  tiiat  a  batdier 
at  Toumus,  a  small  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, publioly  sold  human  flesh, 
passing  it  off  for  veaL  Another 
memorable  instance  occurred  in  tbe 
year  of  grace  x  a6o,  when  Louis  IX., 

*  Sm  the  October  Kumber,  2867,  of 
*  London  Society,'  p.  197. 


commonly  called  Saint  Louis,  was 
king  of  France. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the 
comer  of  the  Eue  des  Deux-Ermites, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hue  des 
Marmousets,  a  master  barber,  whose 
name  was  Olivier  Galipaud.  With 
the  usual  obsequiousness  and  gossip 
of  his  brethren,  he  handled  the  razor 
with  unusual  dexterity.  His  repu- 
tation, consequently,  stood  high,  and 
his  customers  were  well-to-do  and 
numerous. 

Master  Galipaud's  next-door 
neighbour  was  a  pastrycook  named 
Grimaldi,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
drove,  in  his  way,  as  flourishing  a 
business  as  his  friend  GkJipaud.  His 
shop  was  one  of  the  best  frequented 
in  town.  Certain  little  patties,  made 
after  a  receipt  of  his  own,  were 
sought  by  epicures  from  every 
quarter.  The  patties,  in  hct,  were 
prepared  with  considerable  skill; 
they  were  better  seasoned,  and  more 
delicately  flavoured,  than  any  to  be 
had  of  other  pastarycooks.  He  sold 
an  enormous  quantity  every  day. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  made  a 
deal  of  money  by  them. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  a  bellriuger  at  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Damo  named 
Lefdvre,  as  he  was  passing  down  the 
Boe  des  Marmousets,  had  the  un- 
lucky idea  of  getting  shaved.  He 
stepped  into  Qalipaud's  shop,  ac- 
companied by  a  little  spaniel  celled 
CarpOlon.  At  a  sign  from  his  master, 
the  dog  lay  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
shop  near  the  door,  while  he  himself 
went  into  the  back  shop,  where  the 
barber  awaited  him,  napkin  in 
hand. 

A  few  miniiteB  afterwards  Car- 
pilloB  suddenly  heard  a  groan,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  dull  heavy 
sound,  like  that  of  adoor  shut  firmly 
to.  The  dog  pricked  his  ears, 
jumped  on  his  feet,  and  rushed  Into 
the  back  shop,  barking  loudly.  He 
searched  for  his  master,  but  no 
master  was  to  be  found.  The  bell- 
ringer  had  disappeared.  Something 
strimge  and  horrible  must  have  oc- 
curred, for  the  dog  could  not  be 
made  to  cease  from  howling.    Gali- 
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paad,  in  a  nge,  adzed  a  thick  stick, 
with  the  eyident  intention  of  knock- 
ing the  dog  on  the  head.  Oeurpillon 
aToided  the  blow,  and,  becoming 
fnrions  in  torn,  attacked  the  barber's 
1^^,  which  he  bit  severely  in  fie^eral 
places.  After  wreaking  this  partial 
Tengeance,  he  retreated  nnder  a 
heavy  piece  of  famiture,  where  he 
recommenced  his  cries  and  yells. 

While  this  was  going  on  two  of 
the  bellnnger's  friends  entered  the 
barber's  shop.  Carpillon,  recog- 
nising them  at  once,  crept  out  of  his 
letreat,  ran  towards  them,  and  re- 
newed his  plaintive  lamentations. 

*  Why,  i^s  Oarpillon  I'  one  of  them 
exclaimed.  'What  is  the  matter, 
Carpillon  ?  Where  is  yonr  master  V 

These  words  redonbled  the  dog's 
excitement.  He  mshed  again  npon 
the  barber,  and  followed  him  to  the 
farther  end  of  his  back  shop.  The 
two  men  followed,  thinking  to  calm 
him ;  bnt  they  stopped  short,  as  if  pet- 
rified, at  beholding  Gralipand  hastily 
pickup  a  bloody  nightcap.  The  bar- 
ber's fearfdl  pallor,  his  haggard  eyes, 
his  strange  embarrassment,  were  a 
complete  revelation  for  these  two 
witnesses.  They  turned  pale,  and 
trembled  witii  honor  themselves. 
|Lefevre  has  been  murdered!'  they 
involuntarily  exclaimed. 

The  words  struck  Galipaud  like  a 
thunderbolt  He  saw  that  he  was 
lost,  and  tried  to  escape.  The  bell- 
ringer's  friends  barred  the  passage, 
shouting  for  help.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  shop  was  crowded.  The  l^;al 
anthorities  soon  arrived.  They  then 
set  about  searching  the  premises, 
'Which  speedily  resulted  in  a  fiight- 
fol  discovery. 

Olivier  Gkdipand  was  a  practised 
assassin,  and  Grimaldi,  the  pastry- 
cook, was  his  accomplice. 

In  the  barber's  back  shop  they 
&und  a  trap-door,  swinging  on  a 
hinge,  and  opening  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. As  soon  as  the  wretch  had 
cut  a  victim's  throat,  he  threw  him 
down  backwards  upon  the  trap-door, 
and  the  body  immediately  disap- 
pwed.  At  night,  after  the  com- 
mission of  every  murder,  Galipaud 
went  down  into  his  cellar,  ana  cut 
up  the  body  into  joints,  exactly  as  a 
prc^eBsionBl  butcher  would.  The 
head  and  the  bones  were  put  into  a 


sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  flesh  was 
sold  to  his  gossip  Grimaldi ;  and  it 
was  with  this  meat  that  the  wretch 
made  the  famous  patties  which  all 
Paris  enjoyed  with  so  keen  a  relish. 
A  small  door,  excavated  in  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  esta- 
blished a  communication  between 
the  adjoining  cellars  occupied  by 
this  couple  of  cannibal  accomplices. 

The  number  of  persons  muraered 
by  Galipaud  could  never  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  When  the  officers 
of  justice  searched  the  cellar,  ^ey 
found,  besides  the  Notre  Dame  bell- 
ringer's  corpse,  two  heEids  separated 
from  their  bodies.  They  were  still 
lying  close  to  the  butcher's,  block  on 
which  the  monster  used  to  cut  up 
human  flesh.  Probably  he  had  not 
had  time  during  the  preceding  night 
to  go  and  throw  them  into  the  river. 
A  few  days  after  their  arrest,  these 
atrocious  villains  received  the  chas- 
tisement due  to  their  crimes  by  be- 
ing burnt  alive  in  the  Place  de 
GrSve.  The  house  where  such  deeds 
had  been  conomitted  was  demolished. 
A  large  square  stone  marked  the 
accursed  spot ;  and  on  the  stone  was 
sculptured  the  likeness  of  the  fedth- 
ful  dog,  who  had  avenged  his 
master  by  denouncing  the  criminals 
to  justice. 

The  dog  of  Montargis  undoubtedly 
stands  the  very  foremost  on  the  list 
of  canine  accusers ;  but  the  stoiy  is 
too  well  known,  too  legendary,  and 
too  long,  to  allow  of  repetition  here. 
My  elder  readers  will  remember  the 
melodrama  composed  on  this  sul)ject, 
and  which,  in  their  youth,  made  the 
tour  of  all  the  British  provincial 
theatres.  It  first  appeared  in  Paris« 
at  the  Ambigu  Ck)mique,  wltii' im- 
mense success;  thence  it  travelled 
all  over  France,  and  was  afterwards 
produced  in  London,  Vienna,  and 
other  foreign  capitals. 

The  ]]|eiformance  of  the  dog  of 
Montargis  in  Germany  furnishes  an 
anecdote  which  is  very  curious  and 
little  known.  An  actor,  of  the  name 
of  Kersten,  was  travelling  about 
from  town  to  town  with  the  famous 
dog  who  had  plumed  in  Paris  the 
part  of  7^  Dog.  The  court  of  Saze- 
Weimar  invited  him  to  go  there.  At 
that  time   Goethe,  the  author  of 
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'  Fatist/  was  minister  and  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.  He 
Btrenuoufily  opposed  the  representa- 
tion of  this  illegitimate  drama, 
founding  his  resistance  on  the  regu- 
lation which  forhade  the  production 
of  animals  on  the  Weimar  stage. 

The  court  disregarded  the  poet's 
opposition,  and  was  xesolved  on 
having  its  own  way.  At  which 
Goethe  set  off  in  a  rage  for  Jena, 
whence  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke 
that  his  Ihttnsparency  had  to  choose 
between  him,  Goethe,  and  the  dog. 

The  dog  obtained  the  preference, 
and  Goethe's  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Another  Denunciating  Dog,  bear- 
ing the  singular  name  of '  Bristol,'  is 
recorded  in  the  judicial  annals  of 
the  south  of  France.  It  dates  from 
the  year  1718. 

A  Marseilles  paper-merchant  went 
to  make  purchases  at  Toulon.  That 
done,  he  left  Toulon  to  return  to 
Marseilles.  His  wife  and  son,  ap- 
prised of  his  departure,  awaited  his 
coming.  For  four  long  days  they 
waited  in  yain,  in  a  state  of  fearful 
and  ever-increasing  anxiety.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  their  dog, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  in 
his  journey,  arrived  alone.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  a  pitiable  state. 
Every  sound  of  his  voice,  every  move- 
ment he  made,  announced  the  deep- 
est grief.  He  licked  his  mistress's 
hands,  lay  down  at  her  feet,  and 
began  to  howl. 

'  Misfortune  has  come  to  the 
house,'  she  said.  'A  presentiment 
of  evil  chokes  my  breath.  If  your 
fjEither  should  be  dead  I  The  Lord 
have  pity  on  us  1' 

'  If  you  wish,  mother,  I  am  ready 
to  go  in  search  of  him.' 

'Go,  my  boy;  go  by  all  means. 
Take  Bristol  with  you.  He  will  be 
flure  to  lead  you  to  his  master,  alive 
or  dead.' 

Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  door.  The  young  man 
saddled  a  good  horse,  and  set  off  at 
once  upon  his  mission.  He  did  not 
xetnm  until  the  following  day. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence nis  mother  had  prayed  and 
wept 

'  You  are  alone/  she   said ;  '  I 


understand  what  that  means.  Your 
father  is  no  more,  and  I  am  left  a 
widow.' 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  Bristol 
licked  their  hands  while  they  wept 
together. 

'  What  information  have  you  ob- 
tained ?'  she  asked. 

'  My  father  has  been  murdered  in 
the  forest  of  Cogniou.' 

For  a  whole  month,  the  authori- 
ties  on  one  hand,  and  the  widow  and 
her  son  on  the  other,  made  every 
effort  to  discover  the  murderer; 
but  all  in  vain ;  they  could  not  even 
find  out  any  individual  on  whom 
they  could  fix  a  reasonable  suspi- 
cion. Six  months  elapsed.  The  at- 
tention of  the  officers  of  justice  being 
directed  to  more  recent  crimes,  they 
thought  no  more  of  the  paper-mer- 
chant. But  those  he  had  left  still 
mourned  his  loss.  Bristol  had  lost 
all  his  gaiety.  He  spent  whole 
hours  sorrowfully  stretched  on  ft 
little  straw  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
house. 

One  evening,  while  following  his 
young  master  about  the  town,  bo 
entei^  with  him  into  a  caf4  in 
which  several  strangers  were  assem- 
bled. The  young  man  took  his  seat 
at  a  table  beside  a  couple  of  fto- 
quaintances,  and  Bristol  having  no- 
thing better  to  do,  beguiled  the 
time  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
room.  Suddenly  an»r  uttering  a 
low  growl,  he  furiously  flew  at  ft 
tall  thin  man  who  was  aTnumns 
himself  with  a  game  of  draughts. 

The  man,  in  alarm,  called  out  for 
help.  The  guests  rose  from  their 
seats  and  crowded  round  hiuL  They 
tried  to  keep  the  dog  back;  they 
beat  him  severely  about  the  head 
and  loins ;  but  fdl  to  no  purpose. 
It  only  redoubled  Bristol's  fury.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  {persons 
who  maltreated  him;  all  his  lage 
was  directed  against  the  man  who 
was  playing  draughts.  Ab  soon  as 
he  was  driven  off,  he  attacked  him 
again.  He  tore  his  clothes  and  bit 
his  legB. 

'  This  is  insufferable, abominabler 
shouted  the  bystanders,  addressing 
BristoFs  owner.  '  Call  off  your  dog, 
and  take  him  out  of  the  room.' 

With  some  difficulty  the  young 
man  succeeded  in  making  the  en- 
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n«d  ai^mal  loon  hii  hdd,  and  tembta  Eoene  there  happened  to  bo 

omldfind  no  other  meena  of  oJm-  a.  ccKninercitI  grotlemai  who  had 

m^  hm  except  by  canying  him  fonnoriy  been  intunately  aoaoamted 

aSlS^^J' fc!^^^"*^^^-^  withthSpapermewhSt^inS 

«5r^"t»l'™dredjtopB, Bristol  bwmblin/^th  emotfaa,   " 


^  retnrned  to  the  cafe,  proaohed  the  wrang  man,  and  in- 

a  attacked  the  tall   tiiin  qnired  in  a  whiroer,  'Whwi  your 

;;:rSL"^^IS  ^*"  «»  yonng  &tber  took  hia  on^rttmate  jonmeT 

ranma^l^  to  employ foroa  to  to  Tonlon,  had  he  this  dog  with 

■qante  the  dog  firom  bla  enemy.  him  ¥ 

Amai^  the  witneeiea  of  thie        'Tea,'  lepUod  the  paper-mer- 


Police  for  a  bice  aofScient  to  aireet 

the  man.' 

hat  raiited  as  wm  known.'  In  ai^naiter  of  an  horn  he  came 

Doling  this  aectet  ocnTsnation,  back  with  a  poase  of  men,  who  nu- 

n»M,  irium  hia  master  h^  in  rounded  and  filled  the  pablio-honse. 

ehec&tviiiMDSirfaiQpe  tiednmnd  The  aoflpected   indindoal  was  at 

lua  neo^madeextmnainaiyeflteti  once  arrwled,  and  oondnoted  forth- 

to  «t  looM.  with  to  priiML     On  aearobing  him, 

'1  naj  be  miBtakcn,'  the  other  tliey  fonnd  upon  him  the  paper- 

eontinoed, '  bat  it  is  jiiat  ponible  merchant's  watoh  and  Bereral  other 

ttismsniiii^beyoiiTfBtiiez's  mm-  trinkets  which  were  identified  as 

denr.    Smmin  hiaie  while  all  theee  baring   been    his    property.     The 

pet^  are  talking  amongst  them-  poaMvion  of  those  articles  was  a 

Belvea  about  what  has  happened;  strong  pnmmption  of  the  prisoner's 

I  will  nm  to  the  Conmiissane  de  goOt;  bat  it  was  also  proved  that. 
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on  the  day  of  the  mnrder,  he  had 
been  met  by  a  little  girl  as  he  came 
out  of  the  foreet  of  Gogniou.  Other 
corroborative  evidence  tamed  np. 
He  was  found  goilty,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Afker  strong  and 
reiterated  protestations  of  innocence, 
he  avowed  the  crime  to  his  confassor 
at  the  last  moment,  as  he  was 
mounting  the  very  steps  of  the 
scaffold. 

At  the  present  day,  dogs  are  not 
a  whit  the  less  capable  of  indicating 
who  is  the  culprit  A  grocer  at 
Boulogne-snr-Seme,  near  Paris,  M. 

T ,  found  out  that  he  had  been 

robbed  for  some  time  past  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  offender. 
As  it  was  during  the  night  that  his 
shop  was  entered,  he  had  it  guarded 
by  nis  dog,  an  intelligent  animal 
who  usuidly  slept  in  his  private 
apartments. 

One  night  (in  February,  1867), 
being  aw&ened  by  furious  barking, 
he  immediately  rose,  went  down  to 
the  shop,  found  the  street-door  open, 
and  searching  in  all  directions, 
could  find  nobody.  He  therefore 
unchained  his  dog,  who  soon  hit 
upon  a  scent,  followed  it  into  the 
street,  and  then,  after  stopping  at  a 
neighbouring  house,  came  back  to 
his  master,  gave  a  peculiac  and  sig- 
nificant growl,  and  then  nafasmed  to 
track  the  same  scent  sevenal  times 
over.  His  whold  behaviour  -mBmied 
to  indicate  that  the  indtiidBal  who 
had  enteaedrilM  shop  hadiiaiDHirse- 
fuge  in  tiMt.liiiise.  This  oiraun- 
stance    riiafiiBim!    the    snspicieBS 

M.  T m^edaiaGd  respeciang  Us 

nephew  fi-^,  who  lodged  in  that 
house,  whom  he  presumed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  various  thefts. 

CJonsequently,  while  acquainting 
the  Gommissaire  de  Police  with  the 
robbery^  he  at  iiie  same  time  com- 
municated his  suspicions.  G '  ■■ 
was  sent  for  and  interrogated.  He 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  was  highly  indignant  at  the 
accusation.  There  being  no  proof 
whatever  against  him,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when 
the  CSonmussaixe  had  the  ingeoious 
idea  of  making  an  experiment  which 
might  help  him  to  discover  the 
truth.  He  requested  several  per- 
aoDB  to  come  into  his  office,  and 


amongst  Qum  he  placed  the  defen- 
dant G .    He  then  caused  the 

grocer  and  his  dog  to  enter.  At  a 
signal  &om  the  Gommissaire,  the 
grocer  said  to  the  dog  one  •angle 
word, '  Cherohe  I'—'  Find  I' 

The  clever  creature  went  several 
times  round  the  circle  formed  by 
the  persons  present  Each  time  he 
stopped  in  front  of  G  — ,  giving 
the  peculiar  growl  which  he  had 
uttered  when  he  found  the  trace  of 
the  thiol 

'Tou  see/  said  the  Gommissaire 

to  G , '  it  is  useless  to  deny  it : 

the  dog  Imows  you  again.' 

Gompletely  upset  by  this  singular 

evidence,    G- avowed  that  he 

really  was  the  guilty  party,  and  was 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law. 

Poodle — for  such  was  his  name ; 
and  it  is  curious  how  fond  foreigners 
are  of  giving  English  names  to  their 
dogs — Poodle  was  a  dog  of  note  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Frederick  Schwartz,  a  merchant 
retired  from  business  in  Darmstadt, 
occupied  his  leisure  hours,  which 
were  n:iany,  almost  exelnaively  with 
music.  His  passion  finr  tiie  art  ac- 
quired such  an  inteofiitythat  he  re- 
quired emy  one  about  him  to  &11 
in  with  ins  musical  predileetions  by 
either  vocal  or  instrumeaial  co-ope- 
ration. There  was^not  a  member 
of  Mb  housebahiiiiibobcoold-not  take 
a  part  in  the  te&ily^MDcert  Etoq 
the  maid  of  aXl  wmk,sin  case  of 
need,  could  make  oat  one  of  Schn- 
<bert's  melodies  or  an  opera  cavatina. 
Needle,  the  dog,  was  the  only  one 
maMe  to^nader  any  musical  assiBt- 
ance. 

As  worthy  Herf  Schwartz  felt  the 
utter  impossibility  of  making  Poodle 
afford  any  practical  aid,  he  deter- 
mined to  train  him  to  fill  the  ofi&ce 
of  critic  in  his  own  hannomotis 
community.  Hesacoeeded  too,  by 
an  ingenious  method.  WbeDerver 
a  note  out  of  tnne.prooeeded  from,  a 
voice  or  an  instrument ;  every  time 
that  a  musical  fault  was  committed 
by  any  member  of  the  fimdly — and 
such  fiuilts  were  committed  pur- 
posely—  the  rod  was  applied  to 
Poodle's  back,  and  he  natandly 
began  to  bark  and  howl.  He  was 
exaetiy  in  the  position  of  the  whip- 
ping boy«  who  pursued  his  stadies 
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irith  tbe  royal  prince.  Wheneyer 
tiie  inrmoe  niAae  a  granmiatical 
blnndar,  the  whipping  boy  had  to 
smart  for  it. 

Before  long,  simple  threats  were 
sobstitnted  for  smitings  of  his 
(Poodle's)  back;  afterwards  a  look 
sufficed  to  set  the  creatore  barking ; 
and  little  by  little  Foodie  fismiliar- 
ized  himself  with  wrong  notes  and 
other  mnsieal  atrocities,  nntil  at  last 
a  mistake  conld  not  be  committed 
vithoat  his  rebuking  it  dther  by  a 
barkoragrowL  He  thns  became^ 
as  finr  as  music  was  concerned,  the 
most  impartial  jodge,  the  most  con- 
sdentions  critic  in  the  whole  grand 
dnchy  of  Heese-Dannstadt 

Unfortonately,  his  appreciation 
of  mnsieal  art  was  completely  and 
solely  negatiTO.  He  biestowed  no 
piaise,  but  only  blama  Sing  with 
expxession,  perform  with  talent,  the 
dog  would  remain  impassive  and 
cold;  but  at  the  sligntest  incor- 
reetness  of  intonation  he  ground 
Ms  teeth,  lashed  his  tail,  growled^ 
yelped,  and  barked  aloud.  So  long 
as  be  flourished— and  he  may  flou- 
riah  still— not  a  concert  or  an  opera 
^as  rehearsed  in  Darmstadt  without 
inTitiog  Heir  Frederick  Schwartz 
sod  his  dog — ^but  more  especially 
tbe  dog.  If  the  prima  donna  made 
the  sHghiest  slip,  the  dog  looked  at 
his  master  wiUi  an  air  of  disap- 
probation. If  the  hautboys  came  m 
too  late.  Foodie  pricked  up  his 
ttn;  if  the  clarionet  hurried  the 
moTonent,  Foodie  fidgeted  on  his 
bench ;  if  the  kettle-drummer  broke 
the  time,  Foodie  uttered  audible 
mnzmnrs.  In  hct,  no  piece  was 
ooDsidered  properly  executed  unless 
the  caniue  connoisseur  remained 
quiet  on  his  seat 

Kor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
Poodle's  instinct  was  limited  to 
fomung  a  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tion cmly.  His  intelligence,  trained 
by  hearing  classical  works,  seemed 
to  ha?e  penetrated  some  of  tbe 
secrets  of  composition.  An  abrupt 
modulatkm,  a  false  resolution,  would 
produce  symptoms  of  doubt  on 
Poodle's  muzzle ;  oonsecutiTe  fifths 
made  him  shudder,  and  a  halting 
nielody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Some- 
times Herr  Schwartz  and  his  inti- 
mate frioods,  in  the  privacy  of  a 
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snug  little  quartett  party,  would 
amuse  themselyes  by  producing 
discordant  sounds,  for  the  sake  of 
tormenting  tbe  sensitive  animal.  On 
such  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self- 
command;  his  hair  stood  on  end, 
his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  and 
frightful  bowlings  answered  to  the 
discord  produced  by  the  fiddles  of 
the  mystificators.  Moreover,  th^ 
were  obb'ged  to  keep  within  certain 
bounds.  Foodie  possessed  ^only  a 
limited  stock  of  forbeanmce.  If  the 
cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too 
prolonged.  Foodie,  carrying  out  his 
sense  of  duty,  upset  everything. 
Music-stands,  musiOHstools,  and  in- 
struments, wero  strowed  in  confti- 
sion  about  the  room. 

Finally,  negotiations  aro  in  pro- 
gress for  the  engagement  of  Foodie 
— or,  if  he  be  superannuated  and 
retired  on  half-pay,  of  one  of  his 
descendants— to  attend  the  musical 
entertainments  to  be  given  in 
London  during  the  current  winter. 
We  shall  see  to  how  many  the  four- 
footed  critic  will  listen  with  placid 
and  undisturbed  attention. 

Begging  dogs  aro  far  from  raro ; 
we  find  them  at  every  fair  and  every 
market ;  but  they  are  beggars  of  low 
degree,  and  if  not  poor  (probably 
often  the  contrary),  at  least  profess- 
ing poverty.  G<^teel  beggar  dogs 
bmng  more  uncommon,  we  produce 
a  good  specimen  of  the  class. 

Sandolet,  Chevalier  de  Saint- 
Louis,  after  serving  for  nearly  forty 
years  under  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  found  him- 
self forced  to  hang  up  his  sword 
upon  a  nail.  'Forced'  unfortu- 
nately UX18  the  word ;  for  he  had 
grown  old  and  feeble,  without  reck- 
oning a  scoro  of  wounds,  the  least 
of  which,  now,  would  procure  his 
admission  to  the  Invalides.  One  of 
his  contemporaries  has  sketched  his 
portrait :  '  His  wrinkled  face  is  that 
of  a  mummified  frog.  He  lost  his 
nose  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus;  his 
right  eye  at  tbe  passage  of  the 
Bhine ;  an  arm  on  the  field  of  Stein- 
kerque;  the  left  thigh  at  Malpla- 
quet;  and  his  lower  jaw,  carried 
away  by  a  ball  at  the  siege  of  Ya- 
IcDciennes,  has  been  replaced,  more 
or  less  efficiently,  by  an  artificial 
substitute.' 

N 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
oheralier  of  any  order  more  com- 
pletely dilapidated^  and  at  the  same 
timo  oontinning  to  exist  It  api)ear8 
tiiat,  in  spite  of  his  defective  jaw, 
Saadolet  nad  an  excellent  appetite. 
Unfortonately,  he  had  only  a  franc 
axfed  a  half,  or  fifteen  pence,  per  day, 
to  Bopply  his  wants.  That  moderate 
iDoome  WBB  insufficient;  and  it 
often  happened  that  he  had  neither 
zoast  meat  in  the  cupboard,  nor 
bread  on  the  shelf,  nor  a  sou  in 
his  pniae  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  it 

lioTertheless,  Sandolet  had  a  dog 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Oapu- 
oin.  History  not  having  recorded 
why  this  name  was  given  him  in 
preference  to  any  other,  we  are 
obliged  to  do  as  history  has  done. 
Weary  of  fasting  and  of  waiting  for 
the  larks  to  £bJ1  into  his  mouth 
ready  roasted,  Sandolet  came  to  the 
logioiJ  oonclusion  that,  since  he  had 
a  dog,  which  dog  helped  him  to  con- 
same  his  revenue,  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  said  dog,  for  his  part,  should 
render  some  service  in  return.  To 
the  dog's  collar  he  therefore  fastened 
a  leather  purse,  into  which  when  he 
put  a  letter,  Gapuoin  carried  it  to 
its  address.  It  was  a  petition  for 
pecuniary  assistance  nx>m  some 
generous  person  of  the  old  soldier's 
acquaintance. 

When  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
Sandolet  opened  the  door,  and  call- 
ing the  dog,  said  to  him,  'Gome, 
Gapucin,  you  see  the  hutch  is  empty. 
You  must  set  to  work,  mon  ami,  and 
try  what  you  can  do.* 

At  which  Gapucin  mournfully 
bowed  his  head,  shook  his  ears, 
tacked  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
began  to  bark— a  pantomime  which, 
interpreted,  said,  'I  understand. 
Master  is  hungry,  and  so  is  his  dog.' 

The  letter  deposited  in  its  recep- 
tacle, Sandolet  said, '  Go  to  such  or 
such  a  place.'  The  docile  messen- 
ger obeyed,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  party  indicated  with  a  hum- 
ble and  submissive  air.  He  then 
nised  his  head  to  show  the  letter. 
Often,  while  waiting  for  the  answer, 
Gapuoin,  to  beguile  the  time,  foimd 
his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
rarely  refused  him  a  morsel  of  meat 
When  at  last  he  got  the  answer, 
always  inclosing  a  piece  of  money, 


he  returned  to  his  master  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him,  and  would 
contrive  to  make  ten  or  twelve  such 
visits  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  collection  ended,  the  master 
and  the  dog  embraced  each  other. 

Sandolet  then  made  a  grand  dis- 
play upon  the  table  of  six,  twelve, 
and  twenty-four^Bou  pieces,  and 
sometimes  even  of  three  and  six- 
franc  crowns— all  of  which  now  are 
obsolete— Gapucin  looking  on  inth 
an  approving  air.  The  veteran, 
slapping  his  wooden  leg  with  his 
only  hand,  would  exclaim,  'Biavo, 
Gapucin!  bravo,  my  dog  1  Youfaaye 
brought  me  Balm  of  Gilead  this 
morning.' 

The  rack  was  stored  and  the 
manger  filled  with  provisions  for 
sevenJ  days  to  come. 

But  dogs  will  cater  for  friends  of 
their  own  species  as  well  as  for 
human  proUgds, 

A  butcher  and  grazier,  named 
Drouhin,  residing  at  Semur,  is  the 
owner  of  a  capital  setter  called 
Blaireau,  t.6.,  badger.  Blairean, 
very  handsome  and  thorough-bred, 
would  ntake  a  first-rate  sportiog 
dog;  but  his  master  prefers  to  en- 
trust hun  vrith  the  custody  of  beasts 
which  he  turns  out  to  grass  and 
afterwards  sells  in  the  environs  of 
Fans.  At  a  sign  from  his  master 
he  sets  off  alone  for  the  pasture 
where  the  bullocks  are  grazing.  On 
arriving,  he  first  runs  quite  ronnd 
the  meadow,  then  stops,  looks  at 
the  cattle,  and  seems  to  count  theoL 
That  done,  he  lies  down  at  some 
distance  from  them,  but  alwaj[B  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  insight. 
At  dusk,  Blaireau  quits  the  pastoze 
and  leisurely  trots  home  agam. 

One  day  he  found  along  the  road 
another  dog,  of  about  his  own  size, 
who  lay  behind  a  bush  uttering 
plaintive  cries.  Whether  through 
curiosity  or  a  more  benevolent  mo- 
tive, Blaireau  hidted  and  examined 
the  stranger,  whom  he  found  quite 
worn  out  and  frightfully  thin,  and 
who  had,  moreover,  a  large  wovmd 
in  his  thigh,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  by  the  blade  of  a  scythe. 
The  wound  had  ceased  to  bleed,  but 
it  was  covered  with  clotted  blood 
and  caked  over  with  dirt  and  dost 
It  had  been  inflicted  three  or  foxxr 
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<lMjt  ago,  and,  Brooordiiig  to  all  ap- 
peannee,  tb«  poor  aeUan  durmg 
Vai  tiioe  had  taken  so  Donruhment 
He  flTidenUy  Bofiered 
I  mnch  from  &tiKne  and  &i- 
n  aafrinn  the  e^cts  of  the 

On  seeing  another  dog  appioach 
him,  the  invalid  appeared  to  take 
eoDnge  and  revive.  He  probably 
hftd  dragged  himself  to  that  ipot  in 
ofdar  to  die  behind  the  thioket;  and 


now,  vhen  he  believed  binuelf  oom- 
pletely  abandoned,  there  aniTed  a 
friend, parhapflasayiinirl  Heflxed 
on  Bhurean  a  enpplicating  took,  aod 
then,  with  a  groan,  ptenmted  hie 
wonnded  limb,  as  mnoh  u  to  mj, 
'  Only  eee  what  a  pitiable  state  I  am 
in.  Try  what  yon  can  do  to'help 
me,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

Biairaau  in  his  way  responded  to 
the  appeal.  He  first  smelt  at  the 
patients  wonnd,  and  then  set  to 


work  to  lick  ik  The  operation 
finished,  he  tried  to  lead  his  friend 
swi^.  Ibe  poor  creatnre  oonld  just 
manage  to  stand,  bat  walking  was 
qmte  oat  of  the  qnostioa.  After 
teying  to  set  a  step  or  two  ha  fell 
bock  <Hi  the  grass  with  b  stiSed 
groan.  What  woe  to  be  done  now  ? 
filaireaa  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, sod  thea  set  off  for  the  town 
m  hud  oa  he  oonld  go. 

His  first  oare  cm  reaching  his 
master's  boote  waa  to  visit  the  spot 
wiiere  the  remains  left  after  m^ls 


were  set  apart  for  his  nse.  That 
day  there  happened  to  be  nothing, 
iriuch  waa  not  enough,  and  Blairean 
was  not  the  dog  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  He  therefore  boldly  entered 
the  shop  where  the  batcher  and  his 
man  were  catting  tip  the  meat  for 
to-morrow's  sola 

He  had  formed  his  plan;  to  txaj 
it  out  he  began  by  treating  his  mas- 
ter to  an  extra  allowance  of  extia- 
fond  caresses;  aod  as  soon  as  he 
jndged  the  moment  propitioiis,  he 
p'a'ed  his  two  fore-feet  npon  the 
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stall,  selected  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
took  possession  of  it 

'filaireau,  sir!  you  rascally  fel- 
low!* said  the  butcher.  'Will  you 
please  to  leave  that  meat  alone  ?' 

The  dog,  instead  of  running  away 
like  an  ordinary  thief,  humbly  ap- 
proached his  master,  wagging  his 
tail,  and  still  holding  the  meat  in 
his  mouth,  seemed  to  be  asking  his 
permission  to  keep  it 

'  You  are  not  squeamish,  ma  foil* 
said  the  butcher,  laughing, '  to  take 
a  slice  of  beefsteak  that  ^veighs  five 
or  six  pounds.' 

The  dog  kept  looking  at  his  mas- 
ter, but  without  loosing  his  hold  of 
the  meat.  The  butcher  then  took 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  returned  it 
to  its  place  upon  the  stall.  Blaireau 
gave  a  look  of  despair  and  turned 
to  the  door  with  a  melancholy  howl. 

'There  is  something  strange  in 
this,*  said  the  butcher  to  himself. 
'It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
touched  a  scrap  of  meat  in  the  shop. 
He  must  have  a  reason  for  doing  it: 
I  should  like  to  find  out'  He  re- 
called the  dog  and  gave  him  the 
meat  in  question. 

Blaireau  jumped  round  the  shop 
for  joy,  and  then  bolted  headlong 
into  the  street  The  butoher  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes  xmtil  he 
disappeared  in  a  narrow  lane  that 
led  out  of  the  town.  Blaireau,  like 
the  good  Samaritan,  was  soon  at  the 
wounded  wayfarer's  side,  inviting 
him  to  partake  of  the  supply,  to 
which  the  other  did  not  require 
much  pressing.  He  ate,  or  rather 
devoured,  three-quarters  of  the  beef, 
although  underdone,  after  which 
Blaireau  finished  \vhat  was  left 
The  two  dogs  spent  the  night  to- 
gether, sleeping  side  by  side. 

Early  the  next  morning  Blaireau 
returned  to  the  house,  accompanied 
by  a  dog  that  limped  on  three  legs, 
and  whom  he  invited  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kennel.  He  then  col- 
lected bones  and  scraps  in  the  shop, 
after  which  the  frienos  enjoyed  their 
breakfast  together,  one  lying  inside 
the  kennel,  the  other  without.  Ne- 
vertheless, Blaireau's  care  of  his 
patient  did  not  make  him  neglect 
ids  duty ;  he  watohed  the  beasts  in 
the  pasture  as  usual,  only  he  re- 
turned three  or  four  times  in  the 


course  of  the  day  to  make  sure  that 
the  invalid  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
that  he  was  not  turned  out  of  his 
resting-place. 

In  a  week  the  patient  was  nearly 
cured.  It  is  right  to  mention  that 
the  good-natured  butoher  hastened 
his  recovery  by  washing  the  wound. 
The  first  visit  the  companions  paid 
to  the  pasture  was  a  scene  of  irre- 
pressible frolic  and  gambol :  Blaiieaa 
was  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  soon 
told.  One  dog  could  not  live  with- 
out the  other,  and  the  butcher  did 
not  care  to  separate  them.  Ob- 
serving that  they  had  abandoned 
the  kennel  because  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  them  both  to  sleep 
in  it,  he  lud  a  larger  one  made  for 
their  accommodation ;  and  it  was  in 
this  that  M.  Drouhin  showed  M. 
Bichebourg  the  canine  inseparables 
sleeping  side  by  side. 

Our  Last  anecdote  is  only  a  twelve- 
month old.    Monsieur  De  8 and 

Monsieur  P ,  country  gentlemen 

residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux,  are  great  sportsmen  and 
great  friends.  The  first  has  two 
dogs,  the  latter  only  one;  and  as 
dogs  soon  fall  into  their  masters' 
ways,  they  also  are  intimate  ac- 
quaintances and  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  chase. 

One  day  they  came  to  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  have  a 
little  hunt  all  to  themselves,  for 
their  own  particular  pleasure  and 
profit.  They  started  a  wild  rabbit, 
which  ran  to  burrow,  as  the  most 
prudential   move   it   could  make. 

One  of  M.  De  S 's  dogs  followed 

it  so  far  that  he  could  not  get  ont 
again.  There  he  remained,  stuck  in 
the  hole,  unable  to  move  either 
backwards  or  forwards. 

After  scratohing  in  vain  to  get  hint 
out,  his  two  companions  returned 
home  over  whel  med  with  grief.  They 
were  depressed  in  spirits,  dead  beat 
withfiAtigae;  perhaps  also  their  con- 
sciences pricked  them  a  little.  Their 
masters  remarked  their  wretohed 
plight,  but  had  no  means  of  ac- 
counting for  it 

The  next  day  the  two  dogs  dis- 
appeared afresh.  At  night  each 
returned  to  his  respective  domicile, 
worn  out,  with  bleeding  fee^  their 
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coats  ooTered  with  earth  and  sand, 
and  completely  off  their  appetite. 
The  fisme  thug  continued  day  after 
day.  M.  De  S— — ,  nneasy  at  the 
abflenoe  of  his  first  dog,  and  snr- 
piised  at  the  strange  proceedings 
of  the  second,  mentioned  the  matter 

to  his  neighhonr,  P ,  who  then 

told  him  that  his  own  dog  had  heen 
dohig  exactly  the  same. 

Early  next  morning  M.  De  S 

was  awoke  l^  several  dogs  moaning 
aod  scratching  at  his  door.  On 
goiog  downstairs  to  ascertain  the 


canse,  he  was  astonished  to  behold 
the  missing  dog  escorted  home  by 
his  two  companions,  but  weak,  ema- 
ciated, and  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton.  Suspecting  what  might 
haye  happened,  he  caused  search  to 
be  made,  and  soon  discoYored  the 
rabbits'  burrow,  in  which  the  poor 
creature  had  been  imprisoned  for 
six  whole  days.  The  narrow  mouth 
of  the  burrow  had  been  transformed 
into  an  open  cave,  evidently  owing 
to  the  intelligent  kbours  of  the  two 
dogs  that  remained  at  liberty. 
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THE  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  culver 
Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  gleam ; 
The  birch  has  unloosen'd  her  locks  of  silver, 

And  shaken  them  down  on  the  pools  of  the  stream  ;< 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  dty, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  I  was  bom — 
And  over  the  tiles,  with  her  haunting  pity, 
Glimmers  the  Moon,  with  her  dripping  horn. 

0  Moon,  pale  syren,  with  wild  eyes  drinking 
The  light  of  the  sun  as  he  sweepeth  by, 

1  am  looking  straight  in  those  eyes,  and  thinking 

Of  one  who  has  loved  you  longer  than  I ; 
I  am  asking  my  heart  if  you  pity  or  cherish 

The  souls  that  you  witch  with  a  harvest  call — 
If  the  dream  must  die  when  the  Dreamer  perish — 

If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  alL 

The  waves  of  the  city  roll  hither  and  thither, 

The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by. 
The  dead  men  vanish — ^we  know  not  whither. 

The  live  men  anguish — we  know  not  why ; 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smothered  never. 

The  shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And— overhead,  for  ever  and  ever, 

Goes  the  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant  feet 


The  hard  men  struggle,  the  students  ponder, 
The  world  rolls  round  on  its  westward  way ; 

The  gleam  of  thy  beautiful  night  up  yonder 
Is  pale  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  day ; 
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The  old  earth's  voice  is  a  sound  of  weeping, 

All  round  her  shores  the  waters  cry ; 
There  is  bo  calm  and  there  is  no  sleeping, 

But  thy  still  white  presence  goes  nightly  by. 

Another  summer,  new  hopes  departed, 

Yet  here  we  are  lingering,  you  and  I, 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hearted, 

You,  through  the  silence  of  stars,  in  the  sky ! 
You  are  there !  I  am  here  !  and  the  reajHUg  and  sowing 

Of  the  year  of  harvest  is  over  and  done. 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowii^ 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  sun. 

White  tower  and  turret  lie  silver'd  under, 

When  eyes  are  dosed  and  the  lips  are  dumb, 
In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 

From  dusky  portals,  I  see  thee  come ; 
And  whoso  wakes,  and  beholds  thee  yonder. 

Is  witch'd  by  thee  till  his  days  shall  cease  ;| 
For  over  his  eyes,  wheresover  he  wander, 

Dwdleth  the  vision  of  God's  white  peace  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


THEOWNI 

'  TIEMEMBEB  as  soon  as  you  wake, 

Xli    If  the  season  you  would  not  be  sooming. 
Yon  must  for  your  Valentine  take 
The  first  whom  you  see  in  the  morning.' 

Amelia  to  Bella  with  mirth 

Thus  whispered,  when  bedward  proceeding, 
(The  tale  of '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ' 

I  think  she  had  lately  been  reading). 

Now  Dawdle  ('twas  truly  absurd) 
Had  to  Bella  been  mighly  attentive. 

And  when  this  low  whisper  he  heard 
He  was  seized  with  a  fancy  inventive. 

His  billiards^that  night  he  declined 
And  his  tumbler  of  brandy  and  soda» 

(His  third  glass  at  other  times,  mind. 
He  scarcely  considered  a  coda).] 

He  would  not  stop  up  for  a  weed 

(Though  Jack  at  such  shirking  grew  surly) ; 
He  declared  he  was  sorry  indeed, 

But'he  had  to  be  getting  up  early!' 

«  •  «  « 

Next  morning  onr  Dawdle  arose 

While  the  dawn  was  still  glimmering  dimly ; 
Slipt  shivering  into  his  do&es. 

And  twirled  his  moustache  yery  trimly, 
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Td  meek  the  dear  girl  he  adored. 
Stole  downstairs,  onfortonate  spooner! 

And  found  himself  thoroughly  floored. 
For  she'd  risen  an  hour  or  two  sooner. 

She  was  oat,  looking  after  the  flow'rs. 
The  greenhouse  with  beauty  adorning. 

And  saM  she'd  been  up  for  some  hours. 
When  he  found  her,  and  wished  her '  good  morning.' 

Quoth  he, '  Whom  tlie  first  you  behold 
Is  the  Valentine  fate  would  allot  you — 

That  I  am  that  man  I  make  bold 
To  hope ' — But  she  answered, '  Twas  not  you ! 

'I  peeped  firom  my  window  at  dawn. 

Of  the  weather  to  be  a  beholder. 
And  saw  cousin  Frank  on  the  lawn 

Qoing  out,  double-barrel  on  i^oulder.' 

'  Well,  Frank's  be  that  luck '  answered  he ; 

'  I'd  ask  for  a  title  that's  dearer — 
My  wife,  sweetest  Bella,  to  be 

I  pray  you—I  cannot  be  dearer  I' 

'  Too  late,  Mr.  Dawdle  I    For  here 

Is  Frank,  too,  the  earlier  comer — 
Engaged— let  me  see— for  a  year. 

Were  going  to  be  married  in  summer  I' 
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B'JSO  oiiTn  meminisse  juvahU !  1 
should  think  so.  Who  can 
forget  the  soeoie,  be  he  spectator  or 
actor?  and  to  whom,  remembering 
it,  will  not  the  remembrance  bring 
pleasure?  I  am  speaking,  ladies 
and  gentiemen,  of  the  Westminster 
Play,  the  dramatic  performance  of 
high  classical  flayour,  to  which  come 
yearly  the  (flite  of  a  select  portion  of 
Lcmdon  Society,  to  see  rather  than 
to  be  seen.  To  see  what,  pray? 
Just  this,  madam ;  a  play  of  Terence, 
or  of  Plautns,  it  may  be,  acted  by 
the  Queen's  Scholars  of  St.  Feter'a 
school. 

'Terence!  anIrishat\thor,  I  sup- 
pose—perhaps  a  Fenian?  I  never 
heard  of  him.' 

'  Possibly  not,  madam.  Dr.  John- 
son once  observed,  in  answer  to  a 
similar  observation,  that  what  his 
commentator  did  not  know  would 
fill  a  very  large  library.' 

'  And  Dr.  «iohnson  was  extremely 
rode  when  he  said  so^  as  you  are 


now,  sir,  for  repeating  his  silly 
speech.    Who  is  this  Terence?* 

'  He  was  the  very  obedient  hum- 
ble servant  of  his  master,  as  I  am  of 
you,  madanL  He  was  a  Bomaa 
slave,  madam.' 

'But  if  he  wroteplays  that  are 
worth  being  acted  now,  he  must 
have  had  brains.' 

'  Undoubtedly,  madam.' 

'  Then  I  should  not  advise  you  to 
compare  yourself  with  him.  What 
sort  of  plays  did  he  write  T 

'It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me,  after  whatyou  have  said,  madam, 
to  attempt  a  description ;  but  I  may 
mention  that  he  wrote,  amongst 
other  plays,  one  called  the  "  Adelphi," 
after  which  Mr.  Webster's  pret^ 
theatre  is  not  named,  and  another 
called  the  "  Self-tormentor,"  or,  as 
that  title  was  found  too  long  for  the 
fastidious  Romans,  the  "Heauton- 
timerumenos." ' 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  even  you 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  call  a  play, 
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if  yon  could  write  ono,  \iy  sach  a 
rJdicalous  title,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not suppose  tViiK  Klavu  with  bralna 
would.  But  iu  what  language  did 
he  writ«  ?' 

'  In  Latin,  madam.' 

'  And  these  bo.vs  at  'WeetQiinafer 
act  the  man's  pinys  in  Latin  T 


'They  do  ao;  and  marrelioosly 
well  they  do  it.' 

'  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  me- 
lancholy and  dreary;  u  bad  as 
Eacine's  tragedies,  which  they  nwd 
to  play  in  the  little  theatre  at  Her 
Majesty's  before  it  was  burnt  down, 
where  everybody  was  supposed  to 


>fr   .^*?^>  ^;I^ 


-Pin^^^ 


understand  French,  because  tliey 
had  once  been  with  an  English  go- 
Ternesa  who  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage at  a  Brighton  boarding  school, 
and  were  therefore  thought  to  ei^y 
the  beauties  of  the  play.  Of  coorEe 
no  woman  woold  core  to  go  to  a 
Latin  play,  because  she  would  con-^ 


fess  frankly  ehe  did  not  uaderstand 
it ;  and  I  am  peranaded  not  cne 
in  ten  of  the  men  who  go  ia  aUi 
to  tutderstand  what  he  hean,  fat 
all  he  ma;  langh,  and  oUp  wheo 
others  do,  and  look  wise,  and  think 
he  is  et^oying  the  thing  THtly. 
Talk  of  the  Adelphi,  I  am  nm  an 
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Adelphi  &zoe  must  be  much  more 
entertuning/ 

'  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
XDftdam ;  but  since  I  know  yon  only 
8]ander  yourself  by  appearing  to  be 
ignoiant  of  the  Boman  slave's  writ- 
ings, I  have  made  so  bold  as  to 
assume  you  wonld  like  to  see  one  of 
Mb  plays  acted,  and  I  have  ther^ore 
procured  you  a  ticket,  of  which  I 

D^  your  aooeptanoe.' 

*  *  *  * 

We  went»  ibis  lady  and  I,  to  the 
Westminster  Play,  and  saw  the 
'Adelphi '  of  Terence.  Disputations 
at  first  at  the  prospect  of  separation 
vhich  presented  itself  when  we  en- 
tered the  hall,  she  went  to  the 
benches  set  apart  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  ladies,  and  thence  looked 
upon  the  play,  and  upon  thoee  who 
came  to  see  it,  with  eyes  that  took 
in  all  that  passed,  and  with  a  critioed 
ohservation  to  which  I  am  only  too 
glad  here  and  elsewhere  to  acfaaow- 
ledge  my  obligations.  Wecompued 
notes  altar  the  play  was  oyer,  and 
we  thought,  in  our  yanity,  that 
London  Society,  which  interests  it- 
self greatly  iu  the  Westminster 
Play,  would  like  to  see  what  was  on 
them. 

It  is  Thursday  night,  the  grand 
night  for  the  players,  the  night  on 
vfich  grandees  come,  and  on  which 
ihe  epilogue  is  spoken.  Great  is  the 
excitement  in  the  halls  of  Si  Peter. 
Already  the  play  has  mn  two 
nights,  and  has  been  applauded  to 
the  echo  by  crowded  houses.  But 
the  performances  have  only  seryed 
to  aocostom  the  actors  to  their  parts, 
to  make  them  feel  less  uneasy  in 
their  boskins  and  toga,  to  show 
them,  hy  experience,  where  em- 
phasis should  oe  laid,  and  how  the 
difficolt  parts  noay  best  be  enunci- 
ated. They  haye  but  braced  up  the 
dramatic  neryes  of  the  players  to 
speaking  point,  they  haye  been  but 
80  many  rehearsals  in  public  For 
the  greatest  of  the  yisitors  haye  not 
yet  been,  the  most  seyere  of  the 
^ttrly  critics  haye  not  yet  criticised, 
the  epilogue,  framed  with  care, 
iasbioned  secretly,  and  with  as 
mnchcnriosity-tempting  mystery  as 
sonoonded  the  charm  of  wizard 
Herlin,  has  not  yet  been  heard,  saye 
ffl  the  hidden  places  where  the 


Queen's  Scholars  mutter  their 
parts. 

It  is  the  Thursday  mght  perform- 
ance. The  dormitory  of  the  college 
is  transmuted  for  the  occasion.  At 
one  end  are  the  stage  Bud  protcenium, 
and  oyer  all  the  rest  of  the  space 
are  the  seats  for  the  audience.  Tem- 
porary galleries,  such  as  one  has 
seen  at  Hyde  Park  reriews,  lead 
firom  the  dormitory  to  the  theatre, 
and  are  coyered  oyer  all  their  length 
with  red  cloth.  Not  otherwise  is 
the  arrangement  in  the  theatre  it- 
self, and  the  bright  red  of  the  seats 
and  benches  lends  a  warm  tone  to 
the  place.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  stage,  below  the  foot>lights, 
is  a  sx>ace  reeeryed,  and  the  three 
arm-chairs  which  stand  abreast  at 
the  head  of  it  are  backed  by  some 
forty  chairs  of  motley  shape  and 
size.  On  the  right  of  them  are 
raised  benches,  wherein  '  old  boys ' 
do  sit,  and  on  the  left  are  others, 
where  the  masters'  friends  most  do 
congregate.  In  the  rear  of  all  these 
is  a  conglomeration  of  benches, 
raised,  the  hinder  ones  a  little 
higher  than  thoee  in  fr^ont  of  them, 
on  which  sit '  the  general,'  who  haye 
receiyed  cards  of  admission.    Here 

was  my  friend,  " ,  the  artist, 

fix>m  whom  &te  had  seyered  me, 
and  who  was  sitting  like  a  gentle- 
man in  full  eyening  dress,  taking 
sketches,  under  difficulties,  of  what 
he  saw  tiiat  was  sketchworthy.  He 
is  one  who  is  wont  to  make  himself 
at  home  whereyer  he  may  be,  and 
the  difficulties  I  speak  of  he  is  apt 
to  treat  as  Nelson  did  the  recall 
signal  at  Gojienhagen.  He  did  so  in 
tius  case,  with  what  good  fortune 
and  success  let  a  discerning  publis 
judge. 

Stretching  fiir  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, behind  my  friend's  seat,  are 
benches,  and  still  benches,  whereon 
sit  '  the  gods.'  Olympus  is  there, 
crowded  with  juyenile  deities,-  who 
haye  driyen  the  goddesses  from 
the  mount,  and  caused  them  to 
flutter  down  in  loyely  solitude  to 
the  nest  in  the  yalley  of  the  theatre, 
where  congregate  the  obseryed  of 
all  obseryers— till  the  play  itself 
begins.  Time  and  space  would 
fiul  to  tell  at  length  how  the  great 
moniurch  asserts  himself  in  the  sa- 
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cred  mount;  how,  at  his  nod,  the 
lesser  deities  dap  their  hands,  and 
how,  at  his  frown,  they  are  still; 
how,  at  the  shaking  of  his  wand, 
Olympus  lesoonds  with  oheers ;  how, 
at  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  no  dog 
daxehark. 

Theie  is  a  mysteiy  in  the  coloor 
of  the  wax  on  yoor  ticket.  Accord- 
ing to  the  coloor,  so  is  yonr  place: 
with  one  yon  are  bidden  to  sit  in 
h^h  places ;  with  another  yon  are 
suspended  between  heayen— that  is, 
Olympus— and  the  terre  pUine ;  with 
a  third  you  are  relegated  to  what 
represent  the  stage  boxes;  with  a 
fourth  you  are  admitted  to  where  a 
greater  than  Jotc  himself  is  to  haye 
his  habitation  for  the  CYening. 

In  a  snug  billet  in  one  of  the 
coulisses  I  take  my  seat  The  guests 
airive  in  quick  succession ;  and  now 
and  again,  as  some  notable  one  enters, 
rumbles  of  applause  jproceed  greet- 
ingly  from  the  dwellers  on  high 
Olympus.  'That  is  the  Bishop  of 
Weissnicht,  an  old  Westminster/ 
says  a  friend,  as  a  portly  gentleman, 
wiUi  clerically-cut  clothes,  buckled 
shoes  of  the  kind  kept  under  glass 
cases  in  the  more  fiashionable  boot- 
makers' shops,  and  with  an  oddly- 
built  hat,  enters,  and  takes  lus 
place. 

'ProfcBsor  Wit,  the  great  Social 
Science  man,  who  comes  all  ignorant 
of  the  epilogue,'  said  my  friend 
again,  wiUi  a  smile,  the  meaning  of 
which  I,  also  being  ignorant  of  the 
epilogue,  did  not  then  understand. 
The  professor  was  not  cheered,  but 
he  looked  around  him  benignantly, 
his  beaming  face  radiant  with  the 
kindness  he  felt  towards  his  alma 
mater,  whom  he  had  come  to  visit. 
He,  too,  was  an  '  old  Westminster.' 

Old  Westminster  I  How  much  do 
the  words  import!  Would  you 
know  who  old  Westminsters  are? 
look  around.  See  their  names,  with 
their  date  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  deeply  cut  in  the  stonework 
of  the  walls  above.  There  all  along, 
and  from  the  level  of  the  gaslights 
to  the  architraves  of  the  roof,  is  a 
long  muster-roll  of  those  who  have 
done  worthily  at  Si  Peter*s,  and 
elsewhere,  some  of  theuL  Behold 
names  which  the  Russians  learned 
to  know  in  the  Crimea;  names  of 


men  whom  the  learned  delight  to 
honour;  names  of  the  &mouB  in 
science,  art,  and  literature;  mines 
of  men  of  renown  in  church  and 
state.    Some  names  which  mifi^  be 
fhero  also  one  does  not  see.   One 
name,  if  ever  it  was  engra?ed  on 
the  walls,  must  long  ago  have  been 
efiaced — that  of  Jeffireys  of  the 
Bloody  Assize,  'the  wicked  Chan- 
cellor' of  James  II.     He  was  of 
Westminster   what   (*jne  the   re- 
nowned   Dr.    Busby   taught   and 
flogged  there.     Busby,  the  snc- 
oessor  —  not  the   immediate  sao- 
oessor,  I  think— of  poor  Dr.  Osbal- 
distone,  who  having  been  sentenced 
for  some   slight  offisnce  to  croel 
punishment  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
when  Archbishop  Laud  sat  at  the 
hoaxd,  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
left  a  witty  note  in  his  study  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  'gone  b^nd 
Canterbury.'    He  was  sentenced  to 
be  pilloried  before  the  whole  school. 
Oh,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes  I  Fancy 
such  an  order  coming  down  from 
the  Privy  Council  Office  in  White- 
hall, with  the  name  of  Dr.  Scott  in 
it,  that  respected  and  beloved  chief 
on  whose  words  modem  Westmin- 
sters hang,  and  who  sits  there  before 
us  in  cassock  and  gown,  with  back 
and  shoulders  broad  enough,  though 
scarcely  so  for  Star  Chamber  sen- 
tences to  be  written  on.    Frocul  esk 
profani  \   Get  out,  all  the  sort  of  ye, 
you  who  would  tbdnk  of  doing  such 
a  ^ing,  and  you  who  would  think 
of  ordering  it—or  rather  adette  infi- 
deles,  and  see  what  sort  of  reception 
you  would  meet  with  at  Westmin- 
ster hands. 

'  For  whom  are  those  comfortable- 
looking  armchairs  reserved  in  the 
front?'  I  asked. 

'Prince  Arthur  is  coming,  and 
the  Dean,  and  one  or  two  more;  it 
is  for  them  the  chairs  are  kepi' 

The  prince,  it  might  have  been 
the  fiault  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  dining,  did  not  observe  the 
order  of  punctuality  which  his  mo- 
ther used  to  keep.  He  kept  us 
waiting  for  nearly  forty  minutes. 
But  now  he  enters ;  the  lady  whom 
he  is  escorting  is  conducted  to  her 
place  among  the  goddesses,  and  he, 
princeps  optime,  as  he  hears  himself 
called  in  the  prologue,  is  led  to  the 
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oentnl  ehair  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights, and  takes  his  place,  the  band 
strikes  np '  Qod  save  me  Qneen,'  and 
the  divinities  on  the  mount,  keeping 
eioeUent  time  with  their  hands, 
apphHid  tiie  yonng  gentleman  to 
the  echa  He  has  heard  the  same 
thing  before,  and  reoeiTes  the  ova- 
tion therefore  becomingly;  he  is  as 
though  he  heard  it  not,  and  he  talks 
to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  right 
hand,  and  to  him  in  the  chair  on 
the  left. 

'Whose  is  the  "clear-cut  face," 
swarthy,  with  intelligence  stamped 
all  across  it,  there,  to  the  right  of 
the  mince?' 

'Him  with  the  crimson  TeWet 
collar,  and  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
ronnd  his  neck?* 

'The  same.' 

'That  is  the  Dean.  Stanley, i>rtn- 
oeps  ifUar  principes* 

'And  he  on  the  left?" 

'Ton  will  know  better  when  the 
oiator  alludes  to  him  in  the  pro- 
logue. He  is  the  Dean  of  the  Arcnes, 
late  Queen's  Advocate,  the  man  of 
whom  his  brother,  a  competitor,  but 
not  a  rival  in  the  professional  career, 
sttd,  that  he  was  "  omnis  juris  divini 
ae  humani  aciena.''  Vir  prcedarisai' 
mu$,  as  they  say  down  here.' 

'To  look  at  him  I  should  have 
thought  no  less.' 

'But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  and 
listens  to  the  herald  of  the'  stage, 
'  vho  came  in'  Terence  'plea.' 

Forth  from  behind  the  g^ieen  cur- 
tun  steps  a  pale  youth,  clad  in  such 
weeds  as  Hamlet  might  have  worn, 
huring  the  college  gown  and  the 
hnn  new  trencher  cap,  which  are 
oonq)icuous  features  of  his  dress. 
He  is  the  least  bit  nervous ;  a  live 
pxinoe  is  inmiediately  before  him, 
and  a  host  of  prcedarissimi,  to  say 
nothing  of  criticizing,  if  not  critical 
oompeerB,  are  before  him.  He  bows 
thrice  to  the  audience,  and  very  low 
to  Prince  Arthur ;  and  amid  rounds 
of  anticipatory  applause,  he  takes 
his  stand  full  in  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights, and  directly  in  front  of  the 
division  in  the  curtain,  and  at  the 
first  lull  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
leoeption  enunciates  the  first  line 
of  the  prologue.  At  the  end  of  it 
be  seems  to  realize  more  distinctly 
that  he  is  committed  to  a  speech. 


and  he  grows  nervous  accordingly ; 
but  his  question  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line,  Quid  non  nowUur 
hodief  brings  the  house  down 
with  great  clapping  of  hands,  and 
this  and  the  prompter's  assist- 
ance enable  the  young  man  to  re- 
sume. A  little  stagey  perhaps,  a 
little  bUS,  the  effect  probably  of 
tradition,  which  is  a  great  tyrant  in 
these  matters,  but  still  effective,  the 
prologue  is  delivered.  The  ttibate 
of  a  tear  is  paid  to  those  departed 
Westminsters  whom  ioevd  quUannia 
mors  rapax  carpit  manu ;  and  praise 
is  lavished  on  those  yet  living  whose 
reputation  is  being  bruited  about 
the  world  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame. 
Notably  is  he  who  sits  on  the  left  of 
the  prince  commended  in  graceful 
terms,  and  sincere  as  loud  is  the 
approbation  of  the  audience  when 
the  orator,  bowing  low  to  the  excel- 
lent judge,  says,  referring  to  the 
past  and  the  present,  ^rdaium  jam 
gaudemus  inter  judices*  Then 
Frinceps  optime  comes  in  for  a  wel- 
come, and  a  little  exhortation  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 
than  whom '  there  will  not  easily  be 
found  a  more  admirable  specimen  of 
all  the  virtues :'  and  the  orator  con- 
cludes, amid  a  hurricane  of  applause, 
with  a  bid  for  patient  hearing,  and 
for  induIgerUia, 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  well- 
executed  view  of  Athens,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  and  Demea  and  Micio, 
the  two  brothers  who  give  their 
name  to  the  play,  enter,  and  in  a 
long  conversation  discuss  the  goings 
on  of  young  .Slschinus,  son  to  Demea, 
whom  Micio  hasadopted  and  brought 
up  to  fare  sumptuously  and  extra- 
vagantly, to  the  great  horror  of  De- 
mea, who  is  wealthy  but  mean,  and 
too  fond  of  money,  as  such,  to  see  it 
spent  wastefully,  though  it  be  not 
his  own.  It  is  also  a  question  about 
a  lady  with  whom  iEschinus  (whose 
conflicting  emotions  are  rendered 
with  much  delicacy  by  £.  Bray) 
has  entangled  his  affections,  to  the 
disgust  of  Demea,  for  the  old  and 
ever  new  reason  liiat  the  marriago 
is  not  suitable. 

Syrus,  the  slave  of  Mido  ^ad- 
mirably played  by  E.  Qil^a),  is  a 
great  character  in  the  piece,  taking 
tiie  part  of  arranger-general  of  aU 
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hfs  yooBger  master's  love  affiiirs, 
hoodwinker  of  old  Demea,  whom  he 
fools  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and 
coin-extracter  from  everybody  in  his 
own  behalf.  Geta,  a  slave  to  ^schi- 
niis'  mistress,  no  less  well  played  by 
F.  A.  O'Brien,  shows  forcibly  in  his 
only  scene  how  he  would  like'  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  iEschinus' 
family,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
was  done  brought  down  the  whole 
house,  gods  and  men.  Ctesipho, 
-iEschinus'  young  brother,  juvrnnm 
jmlcJierrimtis,  fearful  for  his  brother, 
fearful  for  his  own  beloved  mistress, 
fearful  of  his  father's  anger,  enlists 
Syrus  in  his  service,  and  gets  that 
worthy's  help  *  for  a  consideration/ 
Time  &ils  to  speak,  except  in  terms 
of  passing  praise,  of  Hegio,  the 
grave  counsellor,  and  of  Sannio; 
but  of  Sostrata  and  Canthara  who 
would  not  stay  to  tell  ? 

Sostrata  is  the  lady  of  the  piece, 
Canthara  is  her  maid.  Pamphila, 
concerning  whom  old  Demea  is  dis- 
gusted, is  spoken  of  but  does  not 
appear.  She  doesn't,  but  they  do ; 
and  look  at  them,  oh !  ye  goddesses 
from  Olympus,  saw  ye  ever  such 
women?  Sostrata  is  by  no  means 
bad ;  indeed,  but  for  her  gait,  which 
causes  an  irresistible  flutter  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  court  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva,  she  might  pass  for  what 
she  professes  to  be,  an  Attic  matron 
of  a  certain  age.  But  for  Canti^ara, 
do  not  hope,  oh  ye  players,  that  she 
will  be  taken  even  for  the  servant- 
'  maid  of  Athens.'  Stood  ever  woman 
80,  disjposed  ever  woman  so  of  her 
hiuids?  Impossible,  utterly  impos- 
sible, in  the  words  of  your  own  epi- 
logue, *  istud  futile  et  absurdum,  ruii' 
ctUumque  puto,'  No;  you  should 
put  your  womankind  through  their 
paces  before  you  bring  them  on  tJie 
stage,  and  you  should,  above  all, 
for  indescribable  reasons,  drill  them 
well  at  the  manual.  But  the  acting 
in  other  respects  is  good ;  and  it  is 
high  praise  to  Sos^ta  to  say  that 
he  (she)  did  his  (her)  part  'like  a 
re^ar  old  woman.' 

iBut  the  plot,  my  dear  sir? 

Is  briefly  contained  in  the  well- 
known  words,  well  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  through  his  Latin  gram- 
mcu:,  if  not  through  his  Terence,  auo 
sihi  gladio  hunc  jugulo,    Demea,  up 


to  a  certain  point,  represents  the 
cross,  crabbed,  miserly,  and  tyran- 
nical old  man,  resolved  on  bending 
all  within   his  circle  to  his  will, 
evincing   great   ignorance  of   the 
6i)rings  of  human  action,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  parental  duty  lies  in 
repressing  the  natural  and  youthfal 
instincts  of  his   children.     Micio 
thwarts  him  patronizingly  in  every- 
thing, and  encourages  iEschinus  in 
his  love  suit,  giving  utterance,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  speeches 
to  much  common  sense  and  to  some 
undoubted  wisdom.    Suddenly,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  play,  Demea, 
seeing  how  the  land  lies,  determines 
to  be  revenged  on  his  brother  by 
taking  the  wind  out  of  his  sails, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  de- 
termined to  do  by  the  Liberals'  sails 
in  the  matter  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
last  session.    He  does  so,  changes 
his  whole  nature,  outbids  Micio  in 
generosity  so  far  that  he  even  frees 
his  slaves,  and  so  manages  to  apply 
his  brother's  maxims  practically  to 
their  author  as  to  make  him  play  a 
very  sorry  figure  indeed ;  and  in  liuB 
way,  by  adopting  the  use  of  Micio's 
own  weapons,  he  actually  does  '  kill 
the  man  with  his  own  sword' — ^the 
biter  is  bitten,    .^^hinus  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  Ctcsipho  is  made 
glad,  and   everybody,   jxwr  Micio 
perhaps  excepted,  lives  happily  ever 
after,  and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the 
well-earned  plaudits  of  the  entire 
company. 

Ah !  my  poor  dear  ladies,  it  most 
be  a  gladsome  release  to  you,  though 
you  are  so  amiable  you  will  not  say 
so.  Has  it  not  been  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  pleasure,  to  watch  you;  and 
did  I  not  see  that,  say  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  you  tried  all  you 
could  to  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  it? 
Ton  smiled  when  the  men  laughed, 
looked  serious  when  they  did,  and 
scanned  with  genuine  interest  the 
dresses  and  the  scenery.  But  when 
you  had  seen  all  the  dresses  and 
had  looked  that  never- vary  ing  scene 
through  and  through,  confirm  me 
in  my  statement  that  you  began  to 
find  the  play  a  bore,  not  to  be  en- 
dured with  equanimity  bat  for  sake 
of  some  son,  or  brother^  or  other 
interesting  relation  among  the  ac- 
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ton?    Did  I  not  notice,  op  to  the  drew  in  again  and  found  yon  as 

point  above  mentioned,  a  certain  wise  and  no   viser  than   before? 

wistfolnees,  a  certain  desire  in  ;on,  Yee,  I  agree  perfectly  with  thorn  of 

to  mdeistand    what    was    beiiig  yoa  who  think  it  foolish  to  exclude 

qxikm,  the  expression  of  a  very  from  your  oompaoy  the  only  pas- 

DttDial  wish  to  know  the  points  of  sible  beings  who  oonld  mif  e  the 

the  pece  provided  for  yonr  enter-  play  agreeable  by  eoplaining  it  as  it 

ttjoment?  and  did  I  not  equally  went  on;  and  I  think  it  altogethet 

notice  an  expreesion  of  disappoint-  unreasonable  that  yon  sbomd    be 

mait  when  joor  necks,  stretobed  asked  to  applaud  that  which  yon 

out  swau-libe   as   if  to  catch   an  do  not  understand.    But  then  are 

ifflatns  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  compensations,  dear    ladies.     You 


biTe  the  ices  and  the  FalemiaD,  if 
ve  hare  the  play  and  the  enjoy- 
■DOit;  and  I  am  not  qnite  sore 
whether  among  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  drama  there 
inigfat  not  be  found  some  who  would 
be  wilUiig  to  change  places  with 
lou.  Tb^  are  barbarians  oF  course, 
ud  therefore  could  not  be  exchanged 
sgMiist  inj  one  of  yon,  nnlees— and 
the  snggeetion  is  offered  for  n'hat  it 
is  worth— the  condition  were  laid 
npm  them  that  they  sbonld  inter- 


pret intelligently  and  intelligibly 
the  good  things  in  the  play  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies*  bench. 

But  the  cartun  risea  again,  and 
behold,  all  shorn  of  their  Attio  cos- 
tume, the  principal  oharaoters  in 
the  '  Adelphi.'  No  longer  an  Athe- 
nian 'buck,'  jEschinns  appears  in 
his  own  proper  character  of  an 
English  gentleman,  though  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Terentiau  lan- 
guage preTente  his  ottering  him- 
self in  any  bnt  the  lAtin  ttmgoe; 
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and  men  still  call  him  .^'^schinns, 
though  his  dress  wonld  suggest 
to  US  the  right-hand  side  of  the  list 
of  dramatis  personce  as  the  place 
where  his  right  name  should  be 
found.  Syrus,  habited  as  a  country 
gentleman*s  country  butler,  is  dis- 
covered, as  the  theatrical  phrase  is, 
talking  with  iEschinus,  and  con- 
gratulating him  that  now  he  sees 
him,  through  the  favour  of  the  gods 
and  Syrus's  good  counsel,  ex  omni 
parte  l>eatum.  He  questions  him, 
however,  concerning  'his  careful 
brow  and  solicitous  look,'  and 
gathering  from  him  that  he  desires 
occupation  which  may  lift  him  above 
mere  considerations  of  earth,  recom- 
mends him  an  aeronautic  voyage, 
Glaisheri  cmnes.  To  this  ^schinus 
replies  that  terra  firma  pleases  him 
better ;  whereupon  Syrus,  ready  with 
suggestions,  tells  him  that  if  terre^- 
tria  are  his  little  game,  he  has  but 
to  turn  '  promoter  of  any  grand  en- 
terprise, and  make  many  partake  in 
his  work,'  urging  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  for  himself,  since 
'  by  limited  liability  {certo  limite)  all 
possibility  of  loss  is  shut  out' 

This  proposition  proving  unac- 
ceptable, Syrus  asks  him  if  he  has 
not  heard  of  '  a  certain  meeting,  a 
Social  Congress,  as  they  call  it,  which 
flourishes  with  great  renown  in  the 
world.'  Professor  Wit  becomes 
greatly  interested— and  to  this  ques- 
tion .S^hinus  having  answered  by 
another,  which  brought  the  house 
down,  *  sed  qttem  sibi  firvem  propo- 
nunt  ¥  (but  what  is  their  drift  and 
aim?)  Syrus  strongly  recommends 
him  to  become  an  associate,  because 
he  will  be  famous  in  consequence,  if 
all  other  means  fail.  (Professor 
Wit  begins  to  see  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  being  ridiculed,  and 
he  grows  a  little  fidgetty  accord- 
ingly.) 

Whilst  they  are  talking  Demea, 

dressed  as  an  old-fiuhioned  squire, 
comes  in,  and  overhearing  Syrus 
say  that  Micio  is  a  great  supporter 
of  the  Socialis  Congressos,  and  baa 
been  made  a  vice-president  for  the 
year,  determines,  as  in  the  play,  to 
outflank  him,  and  though  speaking 
at  first  of  the  congress  work  as  a 
'  fftrrago'  of  nonsense,  ends  by  say- 
ing that  he  approves  of  it,  and  asks 


more  about  it,  in  order  that  he  may 
the  better  '  slay  this  man  with  his 
own  sword.'  Syrus  ol)ey8,  and  re- 
cites what  was  debated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  congress— 

'  Marh  was   said   concerning    meals— degM 

Much  of  poor  folk's  dwelllnfp— anddysenteiy— 
Alx)ut  the  known— >and  the  unknown—and  a11 

tbeknowable— 
About  the  Impossible-^nd  thp  possible,  good. 
What  thou  should'st  do— whether  retire,  or 

rise,  early — 
How  sneeze — mn^tand — think— and  eaC 

Demea,  bursting  in  with  his  notes 
of  admiration,  tells  his  son  he  'will 
never  do  anything  better,*  and  offers 
forthwith  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
an  offer  which  elicite  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  dutiful  .Sschinus. 
Syrus,  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
runs  on  with  his  description,  aod 
says  the  new  member  will  be  at  no 
loss  for  speech-matter,  for  he  may 
discourse  on— 

*  Whether  the  garments  now  worn 
by  lovely  woman  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  cover  or  to  disclose  the 
body;  whether  the  shoulders  and 
breast  reasonably  complain  that  they 
are  naked  while  a  long  robe  hides 
the  feet  within  ite  folds ;  in  what 
respecte  a  slow  girl  {tarda  pu^) 
difiiars  from  a  fast  one  (veloct); 
whether  this  or  that  is  more  pleasing 
to  Diana;  whether  the  reverence 
due  to  a  father  can  be  considered 
safe  when  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as 
governor ;  whether  the  boy,  scarcely 
out  of  his  baby-clothes,  can  be- 
comingly boast  that  he  knows  mors 
than  his  seniors.' 

*  These  are  important  matters, 
and  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion,' says  Demea. 

'Most  learned  must  he  be  who 
can  untie  such  knotty  pointe.  Alasl 
for  my  own  crass  and  dull  wit,*  ex- 
claims ^schinus. 

At  this  point  Micio  enters,  diessed 
as  an  '  old  fogey,'  and  is  delighted  to 
hear  from  Syrus  that  his  brother  is 
a  disciple.  Demea,  following  his 
bent  to  take  the  wind  oat  of  his 
broth^s  sails,  takes  up  the  thread 
of  Syrus's  subject,  and  tolls  iBschi- 
nus  tiiat  he  '  may  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  contest  between 
Eton  and  Harrow  which  yearly  is 
fon^t  at  Lord's  {Lordi  ^uod  ctk- 
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hraiur  agro)  wjaxeB  or  benefits  the 
ingenuous  fhiong/  and  the  old  man 
mkm  an  xmtranslateable  pnn  aboat 
\he' laudig* immentacupido.  JEecYdr 
laa,  fired  by  the  spark  from  the  pa- 
ternal energy, goes  on:  'Then  yon 
can  talk  of  the  strength  of  the  re* 
spectiTe  sides,  and  of  the  dexterity 
of  the  members  (he  imitates  the 
postores  of  cricket),  eyes  fixed, 
hands  ready,  and  swift  feet'  Then, 
taming  to  Micio  and  pomting  to 
Demea,  he  says: '  Behola  the  patron 
of  athletes,  of  bats,  and  of  balls,' 
adding,  if  we  may  make  so  free  with 
the  Latm  text—'  ihepater  is  coming 
out!' 

liicio  cannot  beUeye  it,  and  ques- 
tions if  crickei>balls  can  by  any 
means  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  temstrial  globes.  He  goes  on 
to  deplore  the  inconTenienoes  to 
which  cricket  giyes  rise :  the  shout- 
ing, the  disorder,  the  party  feelings, 
the  ill-conoealed  distress  of  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  Tan- 
qnisbed,  till  Bemea  interrupts  him 
with—*  These  things  are  not  to  be 
blamed  rashly !  They  constitute  the 
tnie  social  shy-«nce,  which  teaches 
both  to  do  and  to  suffer.  Ahl 
perish  the  Muses,  perish  both  Greek 
and  Latin!  Only  let  that  noble 
game  of  ball  fiouriah !' 

Then  there  are  allusions,  amus- 
ing enough  and  witty,  to  the  recens 
didum  Ckirwrgi  about  the  un- 
healthiness  of  violent  exerdse,  which 
Demea  indignantly  scouts  with — 
'  Ittvd  ftUtU  et  ahsurdum  ridiculum 
queputof  and  then  reminding  Micio 
of  old  days  (in  allusion  to  his  part 
in  the  play),  wherein  he  acted  a  boy's 
part  with  boys,  he  boasts  that  now, 
as  in  the  play,  he  kills  this  man 
with  his  own  sword : — 

'Bat  now  the  mcUI  strife  of  oor  Adelphl 

OMM! 

Let  u  now  be  merry  OD  oar  festal,  Joyftal  da  J ! 
•And  joa,  if  perchenoe  jon  bare  seen  some- 

thliwood. 
Applaad,  becaose  the  time  has  sped  with 

lightsome  foot  1 
Bat  if  we've  made  yoa  sleepy,  instead  of 

sdOHob  liappy, 
Applaad  no  Imb,  beeanse  yon'Te  Boence  to  go 


Sedc  him ;  let  all  thoo^hls  centre  In  that  one 

man! 
And  yoa  be  se  decided  in  the  cfa^plns  of  jour 


Ooe  iUng  jet  icmains  I  Of  social  art  a  greater 

proTcisor, 
Kote  learned  than  aU  others,  in  his  my,  is 

theoookl 


Who  would  not  clap?  who  would 
not  be  joyous  in  the  joy  of  such 
lads?  Eyen  the  poor  ladies,  who 
haye  understood  but  little  more  (tf 
the. epilogue  than  they  did  of  the 
play  (the  men,  you  know,  haye  seen 
a  copy  of  the  epilogue  beforehand, 
hinc  illorum  aapientia),  catch  the 
generous  infection,  and  signify  their 
Styour  with  gentle  plaudits.  The 
Prince,  and  the  Dean,  and  the  Dedm 
of  Arches,  and  the  CSanons,  and  the 
Professors,  and  the  old  Westmin- 
sters, and  theyisitors  all,  cordially 
unite  in  the  demonstrations  which 
the  gods  inaugurate,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  old  D^ea. 

Well-laden  are  the  college  trench- 
ers which  are  handed  into  iBschi- 
nus  tU  Bray,  the  courteous  captain 
of  the  school.  Acceptable,  eyidently, 
are  the  words  of  satisfBiction  witii 
which  Prince  Arthur  takes  his  leaye 
of  the  actors,  and  pleasant  are  the 
memories  which  all  who  went  will 
cherish  of  the  way  in  which  Te* 
rence's  play  of  thie  'Adelphl'  was 
played  by  the  Queen's  Scholars  at 
Westminster  in  December  1867. 
Even  my  lady  friend  who,  as  shown 
at  the  beginning,  professed  such 
scorn  for  that  pleasant  play,  con- 
fessed to  haying  enjoyed  it  tho- 
roughly; and  it  is  her  opinion  that 
I  ought  in  common  fairness  and  out 
of  gratitude  for  a  really  intellectual 
entertainment,  giye  not  only  the 
dramatis  personce,  but  an  extract 
from  the  praise  which  the  Jupiter 
(not  he  of  the  Westminster  Olym- 
pus, but  of  Printing  House  Yard) 
was  so  gracious  as  to  bestow  upon 
them.  From  this  opinion  there  is 
no  appeal.  Why  should  there  be  ? 
Here  is  the  extract  and  the  cast : — 

'We  belieye  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  present  that 
the  representation  of  the  "  Adelphi " 
of  Terence  in  1867  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  Westminster  Play. 
Indeed,  on  Uie  principle  that "  there 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  oyer 
came  out  of  it,"  we  say  that  these 
performances  are  just  as  good  now 
as  tiiey  eyer  were.  On  this  occasion 
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nothing  could  have  been  better  than 
the  acting  of  Le&o;  and  Haden  as 
Demea  and  Micio,  of  Bia;  as  JGeohi- 
HUB,  and  of  Qilea  aa  Syma,  In  fact, 
a  better  j^lBchiniu  and  Synu  wa 
nerer  saw.  Nor  were  the  minor 
characters  less  well  filled.  (yBrieo 
as  Qeta,  in  bis  onl;  acene,  where  he 
reconnte  the  various  wajs  in  which 
fae  would  like  to  destro;  the  whole 
family  of  iCeohinas,  root  and 
branch,  was  moet  excellent;  and 
the  jojoua  tendemeea  of  Cteaipho, 
the  boyish  lover,  who  ia  divided 
tietween  fear  of  his  father  finding 
him  ODt,  love  for  his  brother,  ana 
afiedioa  for  hia  miHtrees,  was  very 
well  rendered.    On  the  whole,  the 
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Flay  waa  most  even  and  admiitbl; 
performed,  and  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applanaa  The  folloning 
IB  the  cast  of  the  characters  on  the 
third  uight  :— 


OnlptK) 


a.  W.  X.  Dural. 

K.QL1H. 

J.  WUDDnr. 


LONDON    SOCIETY. 


MARCH,  1868. 


ffAMMOND'S   LUCK. 


'  A  ND  jnni  won't  give  me  b  single 

A  ioo»r 

'  Not  a  son,  HammoDd,— not  a 
■OQ :  so  don't  Uiiiik  of  it." 

'  Well  then,  HawUns,  the  money 
I  ihiU  have;  and  if  I  don't  get  it 
bom  }oa,  m  find  it  somehow,  if  I 
sell  my ' 

Ibe  W(»d  that  followed  was  loet 
in  the  sbm  of  the  door  as  it  closed 
behind  him.  I  did  not  feel  partian- 
hrlf  noeasy  as  to  the  waya  and 

TOb  xm.— HO.  Lxxy. 


means  by  whioh  he  hoped  to  laiso 
the  money  in  qnestiaa,  althongh  if 
the  half-heard  uueat  implied  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Anthor  of  Evil,  he 
need  not,  Emrely,  go  &r  to  find  him 
at  Hombonrg-anf-der-hiihe.  Not- 
withstanding, I  did  take  the  tionble 
to  walk  to  Uie  window.  It  com- 
manded the  long  street  of  the  place, 
and  I  saw  my  companion  swinging 
along  the  narrow  pavement  and 
keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  windows 
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of  the  fihops,  till  he  stopped  before 
one  of  them,  where  an  elaoorate  dis- 
play of  jewelleiy,  new  and  second- 
hand, advertised  a  German  Mont  de 
PUU.  He  looked  and  hesitated, 
sighed  and  looked  and  sighed  again, 
and  walked  in.  I  lit  a  dgar  and 
waited.  In  a  few  minntes  he  re- 
appeared, and  as  I  scanned  his 
person,  I  was  not  imprepared  to  see 
that  the  gold  chain  that  nad  relieved 
the  spotless  white  of  his  vest  was 
gone. 

Hammond  and  myself,  both  dorks 
in  the  Tape-and-Sealing- Wax  Office, 
were  on  a  little  tour.  From  a  study 
of  the  grand  old  specimens  of  civic 
architecture  in  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, it  led  US  to  the  contemplation 
of  Nature  in  the  skirts  of  tne  Ar- 
dennes. My  readers  may  not  be  un- 
acquainted with  Spa.  In  a  comer  of 
the  Scdon  de  Lecture  at  the  casino,  side 
by  side  with  tables  stzewed  with  jour- 
nals, stands  one  devoted  to  roulette, 
where  stakes  as  low  as  single  francs 
are  admitted,  and  where  cotton- 
spinners'  clerks  from  Verviers,  and 
gun-makers'  apprentices  fi!om  Li^ge 
make  their  humble  game.  Ham- 
mond had  a  confirmed  weakness  for 
speculation.  When  he  joined  a 
Mend  in  anything,  from  a  glass  of 
sheny  to  an  openrstall,  he  always 
insisted  on  referring  its  payment  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  lot  At  Spa, 
where,  unfortunately,  he  paid  his 
hotel  bill  for  the  two  days  we  passed 
there,  out  of  his  winnings,  this  de- 
vdoped  into  a  decided  taste  for 
gambling.  Our  route  from  thence 
to  Frankfort-on-Maine  led  us  by  the 
gaming-tables  of  Nassau.  At  Ems 
and  Wiesbaden,  the  circular  notes, 
destined  to  pay  for  triumphs  over 
peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers,  grew 
'small  bv  degrees  and  beautifully 
less ;'  and  when  he  struck  a  balance- 
sheet  at  the  imperial  city,  the  money 
left  him  was  but  litUe  more  than- 
might  suffice  to  carry  him  home  by 
the  shortest  route.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice he  bore  his  changed  circum- 
stances with  philosophy  —  steadily 
refused  the  advance  I  proffered 
him  to  enable  him  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Alps,  and  only  pleaded 
for  my  sode^  on  a  flying  vimt 
to  Homburg  before  we  separated. 
But  on  that    point  I   was  ada- 


mant, till  a  long  discussion,  last- 
ing through  three  cigars,  ended  in 
a  compromise,  and  I  agreed  to  go 
with  hun  on  tbe  understanding  that 
he  should  confide  to  .me  the  wrecks 
of  his  travelling  money,  reserviDjg 
himself  only  a  few  florins  for  his 
menus  joiaisira. 

Nine  Hke  lacrymce  and  the  preaent 
difficulty.  He  had  flung  away  the 
silver  he  had  kept,  in,  as  ne  phrased 
it,  '  throwing  up  straws  to  see  how 
the  wind  blew.'  It  had  proved  de- 
ddedly  adverse;  and,  bit  by  the 
tarantula  of  the  tables,  he  had  come 
to  ask  for  more,  with  the  result  we 
have  seen. 

Till  five  minutes  after  six,  I 
waited  in  my  roojn,  and  then,  no 
Hammond  appeanng,  descended  to 
diDBBiihe  table  d'hote.  Afterwardsl 
stxolled  over  to  the  Eursaal,  saun- 
tered down  the  rows  of  tables  before 
its  colonnades,  and  seated  myself  to 
my  solitary  coffeeand  dgar.  But  later 
in  the  evening,  when  I  lounged  into 
the  salons  de  jeu,  his  tall  figure  was 
conspicuous  among  the  group  at  the 
roulette-table,  and  from  a  glance  at 
his  faoel  surmised  that  his  hardly- 
acquired  riches  had  already  made 
themselves  wings.  Mechanically  his 
fingers  played  with  a  solitary  two- 
fiorin  piece  as  he  watched,  time 
after  time,  the  ball  spun  from  the 
hand  of  the  croupier.  Again  it  made 
its  round,  and  now  Hanunond  took 
heart  of  grace  and  sent  his  last  coin 
sliding  up  the  table  to  a  cry  of 
'zero.  The  croupier  placed  it  ob 
the  zero  square,  as  the  ball  hopped 
into  its  resting-place  in  the  cor- 
responding hole,  and  he  pushed 
over  seventy  florins  to  Hammond's 
stake,  who,  in  true  gambler  fiishion, 
heaped  his  winnings  in  and  around 
the  luc^  square.  Again  the  ball 
bounds  its  course,  and  again  up 
comes  that  lucky  zero. 

He  swept  up  money  more  than 
enough  to  recoup  him  his  former 
losses ;  and  for  a  moment  I  hoped 
that  he  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  let  wdl  alone.  I  ought  to 
have  known  him  better.  Good- 
humour  itself,  and  ignoring  my  late 
hard-heartedness,  he  merely  nodded 

Eleasantly   to    my  remonstrances, 
anded   me   a  few  napol^ns  to 
place,  as  he  said,  to  his  credit  in  my 
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saTisgB  bank,  and  with  an  on  ne 
^arrde  pas  dans  un  si  beau  chemin, 
pBfised  into  the  salens  devoted  to 
trente  ei  quarante,  Shrngging  my 
riwnldera  I  walked  out  to  listen  to 
the  band,  ooDgratolating  myself  on 
hating  at  least  been  able  to  snatch 
someihing  from  ttie  fire. 

The  evening  was  lovely,  the 
sweet  strains  of  the  chapelmaster 
and  bis  Qrchestra  were  still  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  it  was  the 
hoar  when  all  the  world,  except  a 
few  inveterate  gamblers,  were  to  be 
fonndontheteRaoa  Butamnrmnr 
tnd  a  movement  began  to  x)ervade 
the  crowd,  and  individtuds  first 
ongly,  afterwards  in  little  gronps, 
were  seen  making  their  way  into  tne 
bnilding,  cnrions  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  I  too  rose  and  followed. 
As  mi^t  have  been  surmised,  it  was 
evident  that  the  bonk  was  being  im- 
perilled hy  some  formidable  antago- 
nisi  One  table  was  deserted,  tiie 
other  was  sorroonded  by  a  crowd  of 
both  sexes,  struggling  and  pressing, 
raising  themselves  on  tiptoe  and 
crsning  their  necks  in  frenzied  ef- 
ibrts  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the  excit- 
ing drama  that  was  being  acted 
within  the  circle.  I  conld  catch  ex- 
clamatkms  sach  as,  'Break  the 
bankr — '  Ihire  sauUr  la  hanque  I' — 
'Amoskeverlastin'basterl'  Itwonld 
have  been  hopeless  work  to  elbow 
my  way  to  the  front,  bnt  at  that 
moment  appealed  M.  Benoit,  the 
ooorteoQs  proprietor  of  the  esta- 
blishnient,  making  his  way  to  the 
scene,  all  his  efTorts  being  nnable  to 
conceal  the  anxiety  that  disturbed 
his  usually  imperturbable  features. 
The  crowd  was  prevailed  on  to 
make  way  for  one  so  interested,  and 
treading  dose  on  his  heels,  I  found 
myself  soon  in  an  excellent  post  of 
obserratian  by  the  elbow  of  the 
dealer. 

Had  I  not  been  propped  up  be- 
tween his  chair  and  those  who 
piessed  on  me  behind,  you  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.  It  was  my  friend  Ham- 
mond who  was  the  centre  of  the 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  that 
Biinonnded  us — and  the  central 
%ire  round  which  were  grouped 
the  veterans  of  a  thousand  fights, 
uie  most  renowned  players  in  Eu- 


rope. He  was  the  Napoleon  of  a 
campaign  that  threatened  to  swamp 
M.  Benoit.  Bouleaux  of  napol^ns 
and  fri^drichs  d'or,  thousand-frano 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  lay 
heaped  before  him  in  careless  pro- 
fusion. 

The  eves  of  Prince  Tohorkemoff, 
grand  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Bussias,  gloated  on  it  from 
one  side;  his  Herene  Highness  the 
Margrave  of  Saxe  -  Shreckenstein 
bent  his  gaze  on  it  from  the  other, 
while  they  backed  his  daring  game 
with  smaller  stakes  from  their  own 
lesser  heaps.  Opposite,  the  beetle- 
browed  Ban  of  Bosnia  scowled  fear- 
ftdly  over  the  bare  green  board  before 
him,  while  he  still  pricked  down  the 
numbers  wi^  the  red-headed  nine, 
marking  the  game  although  notning 
remained  to  him  to  play  it  with.  A 
hook-nosed  little  Jew,  with  a  small 
bronze  machine— the  latest  inven- 
tion for  recording  and  calculating 
the  odds  before  him—seemed  to  be 
playing  with  a  })ersistont  bad  luck 
which  almost  equalled  Hammond's 
fortune;  and  tiie  rest  of  the  table 
seemed  with  one  consent  to  have 
stopped  their  own  little  game  to 
waton  that  of  those  leviathans  of  the 
deep. 

'  Messieurs,  fidtes  votre  jeu,' 
called  the  croupier,  looking  at 
Hammond  and  at  him  alone. 

'Six  cent  louis— rouge,'  replied 
that  gentleman,  not  taldng  the 
trouble  to  separate  his  stake  from 
the  heap. 

The  man  was  actually  playing  up 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  bank, 
and  staking  on  each  deal  of  the 
cards  four  times  his  professional  in- 
come—just as  Tchorkemoff  might 
have  done,  who  owned  I  believe, 
half  the  province  of  Yolhynia: 
'Trente  sept  rouge  gagne  et  la 
oouleur  I' 

'  Never  saw  such  luck  in  my  life,' 
said  a  countryman  beside  me.  'He's 
been  and  won  three -and -twenty 
times  running  on  red.  Ah,  fool  1  he's 
g^ing  to  break  his  luck,*— for  this 
time  Hammond  called  hiis  game  on 
black.  But  'rouge  perd'  immedi- 
ately relieved  the  minds  of  those 
who  admired  his  pluck  and  sympa- 
thised  with  his  success.  And  so  it 
went  on.  Three  times  they  changed 
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the  dealers,  whose  guttanl  Gex^ 
man-French  became  more  execrable 
as  they  began  to  handle  the  pack 
with  pale  faces  and  trembling 
fingers,  fearing  th^  should  earn 
the  &tal  imputation  of  'an  unlucky 
hand/  There  was  nothing  to  choose 
among  them.  Three  times  out  of 
four  the  bank  lost  and  Hammond 
won;  and  it  is  a  simple  calculation 
that  under  such  conditions  a  limited 
fond  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  director  regretted  to  have  to 
announce  ('  DiTil  doubt  you  1'  com- 
mented an  Irish  gentleman)  that  in 
consequence  of  the  good  fortune  of 
the  players,  the  resources  of  the 
table  were  for  the  moment  ez- 
hausted,  but  was  glad  to  assure 
ittem  that  in  a  very  short  time  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mence. 

En  attendant,  Hammond,  flushed 
with  success,  rose  to  stretch  his 
legs;  and,  as  he  took  my  arm  and 
pcunded  me  up  and  down  the  rooms, 
we  -paid  the  penalty  of  public  men, 
and  were  followed  everywhere  by  an 
admiring  crowd.  He  did  not  dwell 
much  on  his  good  fortune,  but  ex- 
pressed himself  very  strongly  about 
the  Margrave  and  Tchorkemoff,  who, 
as  he  said,  had,  by  backing  his  game, 
wonnoendofhismon^.  And,indeed, 
when  he  reseated  himself,  he  met 
very  coolly  the  advances  which  these 
gentlemen  made  to  the  fortunate 
player;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sent  round  a  servant  to  the  un- 
lucky Ban  of  Bosnia  with  his  com- 
pliments, and  an  ofEer  of  temporary 
assistance — an  offer  which  that  po- 
tentate accepted,  with  as  much 
gradonsness  of  manner  as  he  could 
assume;  and,  indeed,  the  advance 
was  very  temporary :  for  when  the 
rooms  closed  for  the  evening  the 
rouleaux  lent  him,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  additional  capital  brought  to 
the  bank,  were  added  to  Hammond's 
heap. 

If  his  fortunes  had  culminated  in 
the  unprecedented  success  of  that 
evening,  it  was  long  before  they 
began  perceptibly  to  wane.  Next 
morning  we  took  a  carriage,  drove 
to  Frankfort,  and  lodged  the  bulk 
of  his  winnings  with  Herr  Kreuzer, 
the  great  banker.  He  reserved  in 
his  own  hands  sufficient  capital  for 


his  operations  at  the  tables,  and  for 
many  days  these  were  enormously 
remunerative.  He  talked  of  baying 
a  ch4teau  in  the  Bheingau,  growing 
wines  for  the  English  market,  as  a 
distraction,  and  making  each  smn- 
mer  a  professional  tour  of  the  tables. 

At  Hombourg  he  was  the  xmdis- 
puted  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  taste 
and  fashioiL    His  name  figured  im- 
mediately belowthe  Landgrave's  and 
the  Margrave's  as  patron  of  a  charity 
concert,  at  which  he  took  a  hundred 
stalls.    He  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  new  English  church,  to  the 
Greek  chapel,  to  the  hospitals.    He 
establishea  at  a  side  door  of  the 
vestaurant  at  the  Eursaal  an  etoe- 
moeynary    machinery,    by    which 
thirty  poor  men  were  daily  fed  on 
the  fragments  of  the  p6tA  and 
ffolantinea  that  fell  from  its  tables. 
Benoit  had  nothing  to  refuse  him. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  asked  and 
obtained  an  interview,  at  whioh, 
after  considerable  ciienmlooutioD, 
be  had  begged,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,   to    know    what   Haounond 
would  take  to  leave  the  place.    It 
was  darkly  hinted  that  the  oroupieis, 
fearing  that  their  occupation  might 
be  gone,  had  banded  themselves  for 
his  assassinatioiL   It  was  rumoured 
that  the  statues  in  the  gardens,  the 
clocks  and  chanddiers  in  the  BcdonSf 
the  plate  in  the  restaurant  were 
pledged.    The  chtf  entertained  the 
ambition  of  tempting  Mr.  Hammond 
to  engage  him  in  his  service,  and 
with  tnat  object,  «e  mit  en  quatre,  to 
satisfy  so  discriminating  a  gourmeL 
For  Hammond  had  cultivated  his 
palate  as  rapidly  as  he   had  de- 
veloped his  mrtunes.    At  the  dub 
bis  habitnal  dinner  was  a  cut  from 
the  joint  and  a  half-pint  of  sherry. 
Now,  discontented  with  the  accom- 
modations and  cuisine  of  the  hostel- 
ries  at  Hombourg,  he  had  shifted   ^ 
his  quarters  to  the  Hdtel  de  Bussie, 
at  Frankfort,  where  Herr  Bied  per- 
sonally superintended  the  anange- 
ments  of  his  table;  and  ransacked 
his  caves  for  its  rarest  crus. 

There  he  gave  small  but  seleot 
dinners,  where  the  princes  and  his- 
torical names  of  Europe  became  the 
guests  of  the  proprietor  of  the  purse 
of  Fortunatua  To  tell  the  truth, 
these  worshippers  of  mammon  might 
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hkje  foimd  a  less  worthy  idol. 
Hammond  was  not  spoiled  by  Ms 
good  forfeone.  From  dapping  a 
grand  dnke  on  the  back,  or  poking 
a  eeresdty  in  the  8ide>  he  would  torn 
and  pass  his  ann  through  mine  with 
more  than  his  old  cordiality. 
Though  I  generally  avoided  these 
grand  dinners^  where  the  noble 
gaests  JDst  tolerated  the  hmnble 
niend  of  Midas,  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  him.  I  fecued 
afl  tins  must  end  badly,  that  his 
continued  good  fortune  marked  him, 
like  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  the 
Tietim  of  the  gods.  One  evening, 
when  he  rose  a  heavy  winner,  I 
thonght  involuntarily  of  Peter 
Sch^iil,  and  felt  relieved  as  I  saw 
his  ahadow  £all  on  the  pavement  as 
we  passed  the  gas-lights  to  the  car- 
riage. 

for  a  carriage  was  kept  all  day  at 
Ids  disposal  in  tlie  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  ready  to  transport  him  to 
Hombour^  when  he  felt  'in  the 
vein.'  Its  driver  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  and  apropos  to  a  bundle 
of  share-lists  that  he  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  with  his  tobacco-pouch, 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  made 
laige  purchases  in  Austrian  bonds. 
At  himie  Hammond  used  to  wear  a 
pair  of  dogskins  for  six  weeks,  for 
he  eared  little  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces;  here  he  changed  so  many 
times  in  the  day  the  primrose- 
cokmred  triumphs  of  Jouvin  and 
Houbigant  that  tne  kammermadchen 
cleared  away  firom  his  rooms  many 
dozen  gross  but  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  was  enabled  to  advance 
her  marriage  with  an  under  waiter, 
whose  economies  also  had  swelled  so 
npidly  that  they  bought  the  good- 
will of  a  small  but  flounshing  Itui" 
garten. 

His  balance  at  Herr  Ereuaser's 
had  swelled  to  enormous  propor^ 
tioDs.  Day  after  day  I  urged  him, 
if  he  would  not  leave  the  place,  at 
least  to  remit  the  bidk  of  it  to 
England,  and  place  it  out  of  danger. 
Had  it  not  be^  for  his  visions  of  a 
ch&teau  in  Bheinland,  I  believe  he 
would  have  yielded:  as  it  was,  I 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with 
the  solemn  pledge  he  eave,  that 
whenever  the  luck  turned  he  would 
accept  the  omen.    Though  still  a 


winner,  he  had  been  but  a  slight 
one  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
already  had  lost  something  of  the 
presiige  that  had  made  his  life  one 
long  intoxication.  The  Margrave 
had  been  cleaned  out,  and  had 
started  for  his  capital.  The  Ban 
had  gone,  on  rumours  of  troubles  on 
the  Danube,  and  the  Bussian  had 
returned  to  his  official  duties.  A 
new  generation  had  sprung  up,  who 
had  not  known  the  Napoleon  of 
play  in  his  palmier  days.  But  stiU 
the  little  Jew  was  there,  played  on 
and  lost  enormously. 

In  these  alterea  dreumstances, 
Hammond  began  to  sit  moro  lightly 
to  his  Hombourg  life.  From  time 
to  time,  as,  fevered  and  wearied,  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  carnage, 
he  would  lend  a  not  unwilling  ear 
to  allusions  to  the  ice-fields  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  snow  passes  by 
Monte  Boea.  The  tide  was  on  the 
turn;  one  night  it  fairly  set  the 
other  way.  He  announced  to  me 
one  morning,  when  he  came  down 
to  a  late  breakfiBust,  that  the  night 
before  he  had  lost  3,500  louis,  had 
given  the  bank  his  note  of  hand  for 
700  more,  and  finally  that  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  Erouzer  after 
breakfast  and  instruct  him  to  remit 
his  money  to  Goutts's :  and  then  he 
added,  *Vm  good  for  Basle  this 
afternoon,  Hawkins,  my  boy,  if  you 
like.' 

I  was  oveijoyed;  and  upon  my 
word,  his  mind  once  made  up,  so  I 
believe  was  he.  We  had  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  chatty  meal  that 
we  had  made  for  long.  He  told  me 
incidentally  that  the  old  Israelite 
had  had  worse  luck  than  ever. 
'  Poor  Abraham  must  be  very  near 
indeed  to  the  end  of  his  tether.' 
We  called  up  Herr  Bied,  thanked 
him  for  his  attentions,  told  him  of 
our  intended  departure,  and  to  his 
sorrow  asked  for  the  bill.  We  then 
lit  our  cigars  and  strolled  round  to 
Herr  Ereuzer's  in  the  Schinken- 
gasse. 

The  shutters  of  the  establishment 
wero  up,  and  the  great  iron-clamped 
door  was  closed.  'It  may  be  the 
dinner  hour,'  said  Hanmiond,  look- 
ing rather  white,  for  it  was  just 
mid-day,  and  G^man  banking  is 
conducted  on  principles  abnormal 
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fconi  one  Engliali  notions, 
there  waa  ft  crowd  of  people  BiL.„_„ 
befbie  its  doors,  wiUun  a  ring  of 
stolid  spectnton,  who  looked  on 
with  iwtionft]  ftpathr.  We  looked  at 
each  other,  and  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  mob.  On  the  pave- 
meat,  tearing  oat  his  hair  and 
beard  b;  huSfnls,  and  dandng  on 
hie  bat  and  necktie,  was  onr  little 
awinainfainoe,  tfae  Hebrew  of  the 
taUea.  At  the  aight  of  Hanunraid'e 
•^fTiilinr  boe,  he  niahed  at  him, 
flnng  his  armaronnd  his  muesistiiig 
ftam,  and  in  splnttering  acoents  and 
a  mecU^  of  neoob,  English,  and 
German,  confided  his  woes  to  him 
■mbo  had  yet  more  canse  for  aorrow. 
BvT  Enozer  lutd  bolted  with  the 
I  of  his  own  strong  box. 
ud,  the  story  of  Vak  Jew 
mted  to  this:  that  the  banker 
g  lost  heavil]'  b;  bis  bnsiness, 
pair  bod  ioTested  his  clients' 
flmdi  at  the  tables.  Of  oonrae,  as  a 
stnesB  be  oonld  not  play 
ao  lad  employed   our 


Hebrew  friend  to  gamble  for  him 
on  cummission,  under  the  eye  of  a 
confidential  oterk.  The  commission 
had  ran  greatly  into  arrear,  and 
that  moming,  when  the  Jew  ar- 
rived for  his  daily  interview  with 
hia  prinojpal,  befbond  bim  Taniahed. 
Hammona's  lack  had  kept  him 
afloat  for  long,  bat  when  that  too 
began  to  &il,  Uie  ounel'a  book  bad 
broken. 

In  the  Eastern  tale  the  money  of 
the  ™g'"»"  changed  by  morning 
into  wittiered  leaTea  in  the  drawer 
of  the  batoher.  The  end  of  Ham- 
mood's  lock  was— a  note  of  band 
for  700  Ionia  d'or  due  to  H.  Benoit, 
ft  heavy  bill  at  the  HAtet  de  Boaaie, 
and  a  host  of  minor  ones  elsewhere, 
and  a  aammer  tour  marred.  In- 
deed had  not  as  old  aoat,  oompsa- 
skmating  his  misfiKtones,  been  per- 
suaded to  sqnara  nutten,  be  would 
have  fbond  himself  very  mach 
worse  off  than  the  batchra  of 
Bagdad. 


OTJB   DINNEBS. 

t^auiAt*  on  JooV  antr  faoti  tat  C^autttH. 
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jTHAT  shall  wa  eat?'  u  a  qoes- 
r  tionof  natuTftl  and  Iswflu  in- 
teiest.  Bat  we  find  it  a  qoeetioD 
which,  though  easy  to  ask,  is,  nnder 
consttuitly  Tecorring  circmnBtanoea, 
very  diffionlt  to  answer.  Por,  when 
■What  shall  wa  eat?'  meras, 
'  What  am  I  to  order  for  onr  little 
dinner-party  nextThmsdaj?'  it  in 
a  very  siaTe  qnestion ;  it  fills  many 
a  bouBeteeiwrs  mind  with  a  praise- 
worthy anzie^,  and  depnsses,  even 
to  deepoir,  man;  a  good,  gentle, 
tender-hearted,  endeaTonring  soal 
for  whose  benefit  onr  friendly  sym- 
pathy flowe  forth  in  theee  enoou- 
raging  pages.  The  question  of 
food — chiefly  re[)Tesenteil  by  onr 
dinners — is  easy  enopgh  to  meet 
when  the  qneetion  is  thorooghly 
nndentood;  as  easy  aa  a  riddle 
when  the  answer  has  been  told,  or 
foond  oat;  bnt  food,  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  must  always  rank  high 
among  the  qoastionB  that  belong  to 
social  life. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  with  a 


Wboi  cUnliy  w  lusrjibcd ; 
WImd  DOD*  trnl  trUn  ievnt  to  jnj. 
And  b«r  tnA  bMatjr  floarlBlKd  ^ 

bnt  we  are  going  to  say  that,  ocn- 
Bidering  bow  long  we  have  required 
not  merely  food,  bnt  good  dinnan, 
it  ia  a  vtaj  atzaiige  thing  that  how 
to  (ndei  a  dinner  shootd  be  still  so 
mnch  ci  a  myatei?. 

There  are  terms  apon  which  beet 
and  beanty  may  meet,  mnch  to  the 
benefit  both  of  onr  dinners  and  onr 
tail  divinitiee.  The  '  Angel  in  the 
honae,'  fbr  instance,  might  preside 
OTer  kitchen  and  laider,  and  not  be 
in  any  my  unfitted  in  consequence 
for  presiding  at  the  head  of  her 
table. 

No  debate  is  neoeesary  to  prove 
this.  It  ia  acknowledged  to  be 
true.  We  see  the  truth  confeeeed 
before  oar  eyee  in  ficts  and  fignres 
equally  Btnbbom. 

•  Hickwoith  Pned. 
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'Lady  Harriet  St  Claii^B  Bainly 
IMeB.  Now  ready,  3id,  or  ^th,  or 
Sth?  edition.'  What  doea  that 
mean?  It  is  evidenoe  of  a  trath 
oonfessed  that  men  want  good  din- 
sen,  and  that  women  are  to  sapply 
them. 

And  that  this  Tiew  of  'woman's 
nuarion '  ia  met  in  a  practical  man- 
ner is  plain  enough ;  for  the  '  Ikfor- 
qnia  of  Woroeater'B  Gentnry  of 
LiTentionB '  may  lie  and  does  lie  on 
forgotten  shelves,  but  a  hundred 
waya  of  making  8oap»  and  a  hxm- 
died  ways  of  dressing  potatoes  are 
Bold  at  in  railway  stations  by  thou- 
aaoda. 

Hub  18  very  enoomnging,  and 
pretty  much  as  things  ought  to  be ; 
bat  atOl  we  are  met  by  a  fiaot— that 
a  ocx^ery-book  is  not  a  dinner. 
With  all  the  will  to  give  a  dinner — 
with  a  moderate  notion  of  the  effect 
of  fire  upon  food,  and  pleasant 
friends  snmciently  hungry,  there 
still  xemains  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
wife  a  dread  of  a  dinner:  a  dread 
of  one  of  the  pleasantest  recreations 
that  belcmgs  to  civilized  life.  It  is 
quite  a  case  for  friendly  interference, 
and  we  volanteer  to  the  rescue  ac- 
cordingly. 

Let  us  begin  ab  ovo.  And  this 
ezpreBskni  ab  cvois  peculiarly  ap- 
pioprif^;  for,  though  most  ladies, 
we  believe^  sniypose  these  words  to 
ngnify  '  firom  the  beginning,'  be- 
caoae  with  the  egg  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  life,  yet 
Horace  had  no  such  thought  when 
be  used  them.  He  was  tmoking  of 
a  dinner. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  Bomans  to 
bare  music  at  their  banquets,  and 
be  says  (First  book  of  Satires,  Sa- 
tire ill) :  '  There  is  this  vice  in  all 
singers^ — the  passage  is  so  de- 
aeriptive  of  the  experience  of  our 
own  day  thttt  there  shall  be  no 
apology  for  quoting,  nor  for  tran&- 
latmg  ii->'  that  even  among  their 
friends  they  can  never  bring  their 
minds  to  sing  if  they  are  asked ; 
but  if  they  are  not  asked  th^  can 
nerer  leave  off  That  Sardinian 
Tigellius  had  this  view.  Cesar, 
who  might  have  compelled  lum,  if 
he  asked  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
friendahip  of  his  fiather,  or  his  own, 
would  have  obtained  nothing— but 


if  it  had  pleased  him  he  would  have 
recited  lo  Baoche  from  the  egg 
down  to  the  apples.' 

So  the  expression  ah  ovo  has  come 
down  to  us,  signifying  the  beg^- 
ning  of  dinner,  as  the  apples 
showed  the  end  of  the  banquet — as 
it  does,  we  may  say,  now  under 
the  word  dessert.  So,  beginning 
historically,  not  quite  ah  ovo,  but 
a  good  way  back,  for  Horace  died 
shortiy  before  the  Christian  era,  we 
have  dinners  that  were  entertain- 
mente,  and  very  recondite  cookery. 

Maorobius,  who  died  in  415,  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  Boman  din- 
ners, and  they  had  surprising  quan- 
tities of  fish  in  theuL  They  begun 
with  something  which  we  are  ob- 
liged, owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
language  at  our  command,  to  call 
some  httle-sharpener-of-the-appe- 
tite;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  our 
own  times.  Then  came  fish— poul- 
try—fish  again— ewine'sflesh,  which, 
in  some  shapes  seems  to  have  been 
very  popular;  then  shell -fish — 
oysters — birds — fruit,  and  bread 
from  the  country. 

Considering  tiie  years  that  have 
run  their  course  smce  these  details 
were  written,  we  may  be  surpnsed 
to  find  how  vexy  like  our  own  din- 
ners those  repaste  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  were. 

We  have  had  our  exciting  morsel, 
our  fish,  our  oyster  patties,  our 
poultry,  joint,  lobster  salad,  scal- 
loped oysters,  game,  fruit,  and 
biscuits.  A  dinner  has  been  an 
entertainment  through  all  dviliced 
times,  among  all  civilized  people, 
and  why  there  should  ever  oe  any 
difficulty  about  it  may  fairly  be 
made  food  for  thought 

Dinners  in  great  houses  UBcd  to 
be,  even  near  to  our  own  times, 
more  magnificent  things  than  they 
are  now.  There  was  a  glory  and  a 
grandeur  about  them  that  belonged 
to  the  steteliness  of  the  old  times: 
but  I  don't  say  that  the  cooking 
was  better. 

When  the  present  writer  was  a 
litUe  child  there  was  a  house  in  the 
nortii  of  England — ^not  a  nobleman's 
— ^whexe  the  cook  in  a  white  apron 
and  a  white  paper  cap,  which  was 
considered  the  rail  dress  of  his  order 
for   that  occasion,   came  in  with 
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the  bottom  dish  of  the  second 
oonne,  and  etood  by  the  aide  of  the 
maetorof  the  bouse  til]  it  was  tasted. 
Of  conise  it  WMBSopieme  effort, 
and  a  perfect  Buoceaa. 

'  Sir,'  the  Tenenble  muter  vonld 
say,  '  tre  congntalat«  yon  and  oni- 
eelTM  on  this  effort  of  art.  It  is 
exoellent  Ton  will  do  na  the  plea- 
Boie  of  taking  wine.' 

On  which  the  hero  of  the  paper 
cap  bowed  Bilentlj;  diank  with  nis 
master  and  the  gaeets;  and  with 


benignant  smiles  retired  conadoiii 
of  -riotory. 

In  the  eame  boose,  on  snob  state 
oocaaions,  the  gamekeeper  came 
into  the  dining-room,  when  the 
game  appeared,  dressed  in  a  green 
velvet  coat,  and  having  a  cap  de- 
corated with  heron's  feathers  m  his 
band.  Ee  made  bis  bow,  received 
his  compliment,  and  went  home  to 
his  lodge  wiUi  a  bottle  of  wine. 

All  this  was  verr  pleasant  and 
stately;  and  snch  &ct6  are  worth 


leccxding,  because  times  are  changed 

Out  Krandmothers  lived  livee 
much  nke  onr  own,  perb^is,  but 
they  were  in  lees  terror  abont  giving 
dinners.  Why  ?  Probably  becanse 
the^  knew  their  work  bettor  than 
theur  granddan^teis  know  theirs. 

The  heavy,  expensive  ^reat  din- 
ners of  those  days  made  it  impoe- 
Able  f<>r  people  of  anmii  means  to 
igive  them.  They  were  rednced  to 
teas  and  sappers.    Dinaeis  were  at 


earlier  boniB,  and  the  solid  eating 
required  ertensive  drinking.  We 
are  well  ont  of  those  days.  People 
in  towns  met  at  three  o'clock,  Mid 
dined.  Three  coarsee— '  top,  bot- 
tom, oonwrs,  and  sides.'  It  takes 
«w^  one's  appetite  to  think  of  it 
Then,  what  could  be  done  to  kin 
Umelall  night?  Theydnnk— even 
a^jooiued  to  ft  tavern  to  drink—and 
were,  as  to  length  of  d^s,  bgob  tha 
worse  for  it  I  wbioh  stnkee  one  as 
not  less  than  marvdlons,  and  we 
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see  at  a  elaaoe  that  times  are 
changed  inoBed.  Who  has  time  to 
dine  at  three  o'clock  now  ?  He  may 
lunch  at  two  o'clock;  but  to  be 
leady  for  dinner  means  that  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  that  the 
weary  man  wants  his  body  noniished, 
.and  his  mind  refipeshed ;  so  not 
only  has  the  honr  of  dinner  chimged, 
bat  the  dinner  itself  has  undergone 
soch  changes  as  the  hard  work — 
hard  head-work~of  the  present 
dayreaniies. 

Mina  and  body  reqnire  more 
entertainment  in  their  food  than 
was  needed  formerly.  The  differ^ 
aioe  between  the  old  magazine  and 
HkB  periodical  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  difference  between  the  many 
oonises  and  the  strong  wines  pushed 
roond  on  the  bare  mahogany  table, 
tell  our  story. 

Life  IS  canied  on  at  high-pressore 
^peed— we  aie  all  going  by  la 
gnade  vtfeaw,  on  Time's  great  xail- 
wiy;  when  the  eyening  comes  we 
ihut  oat  tiie  day's  anxiety  and 
thought;  vre  look  for  our  entertain- 
meot  Piet^  little  dinners,  bright 
momsy  a  pleasant  ea^  chair,  ana — 
'LondoQ  Society/  if  yon  please, 
refresh  na  Iraih  mentally  and  bodily ; 
these  things,  with  the  welcome  sight 
of  oar  trimly-dzeaBed  little  boose- 
keepen— andi  as  all  oor  women- 
kind  ooght  to  be—pxodoce  the  con* 
tantment  that  Isms  to  thankftd 
rest,  and  a  zeadiness  for  work  on 
the  ooouDg  day. 

We  ahsdl  not  repiodnce  here  any 
of  the  information  offered  to  oor 
readers  in  a  former  paper  ;*  bat  we 
most  asBore  oar  mends  that  a 
dinner  is  not  a  thing  to  be  'eyolyed 
oat  of  oor  own  mental  consdoos- 
nesB.'  Oor  lady  honsekeeper  mast 
know  that  oookmg  is  kitchen  che- 
mistiy;  and  she  most  be  herself 
saflBoenUy  mistress  of  the  science 
to  correct  and  encoarage  the  cook. 
It  is  absolately  necessazy  that  the 
mistrBss  and  the  maid  shoald  be  on 
good  terms.  Their  interests  in  the 
matter  of  dinners  mast  be  felt  to  be 
4me.  So  always  haye  mercy  on 
year  cook,  and  neyer  disgrace  her. 
Good  cooks  haye  qaick  feelings — 
this  aasertioa  is  made  serioasly.    A 

*  *  Oommoo  Stam  of  Good  Dinnen.' — 
XoNdm  Acwfy,  Nor.,  z866. 


good  illastration  was  afforded  some 
years  since,  at  Oxford,  in  the  person 
of  the  cook  of  Oriel  College.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  his  yonth. 
The  story  is  that,  on  some  occasion, 
a  dish  was  foond  fiiolt  with  at  the 
high  table,  and,  with  a  message  of 
diaeipproyal,  sent  down  to  him. 
Oyerwhelmed  by  the  sight,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  genaine  emotion, 
'Woald  that  I  had  died  on  the 
plains  of  Marengo !' 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was 
an  admirable  cook,  whose  name  is 
kept  with  the  memory  of  his  dishes. 

Bat  the  best  adyice  we  can  giye 
oar  lady  hoasekeeper  ib  not  to  he 
ambitiowi.  Wisdom  walks  slowly. 
The  man  who  is  earning  his  three 
or  four  handred  a  year,  if  he  has  a 
wise  wife,  may  giye  as  good  a 
dinner  as  a  royal  dake.  It  will 
not  be  as  large  a  dinner,  or  served 
on  gold,  or  eaten  off  Sdvres  china: 
bat  gold,  sUyer,  china,  glass,  jewellea 
spoons,  and  crystal  goblets  are  not 
eatables,  and  in  saoh  things  there 
mast  be  no  riyalry ;  for  ambition  is 
a  worse  impediment  than  ignorance 
in  tlM»  way  to  good  dinners. 

Water  soach4,  for  instance,  is  a 
yeiy  eliHSu^t  dish,  and  not  a  yeiy 
eai^  one  to  send  to  table  properly. 
It  comes  np,  perhaps,  as  the  first 
thing  in  a  bttle  dinner,  of  an  alarm- 
ing grey  coloar,  as  if  the  soot  had 
&uen  into  it ;  llie  fish  is  slippery ; 
the  bread  and  batter  yoa  eat  with 
it  has  been  cat  with  an  onioney 
koife.  What  despair!  Toawoald 
haye  liked  the  fish  oat  of  water  so 
madi  ^  best;  a  piece  of  a  good, 
honest  sole,  frM.  Bat  the  lady 
was  ambitioas.  An  accident  woald 
haye  been  nothing,  for  haman 
natnre  is  liable  to  accidents ;  bat  a 
mistake  of  that  sort  is  a  crime.  So, 
wlufcteyer  yoa  order  for  dinner,  be 
Bare  that  it  can  be  done ;  be  sore 
also  that  yoa  Imow  what  it  oaght  to 
be,  and  that  yoa  are  a  jadge  of 
whether  it  be  done  or  not  In  a 
dean  kitchen,  with  a  small  stoye, 
or  kitchfioi-range,  and  a  neat-handed 
servant  girl,  tnere  is  scarcely  any 
dish  known  that  cannot,  with  care 
and  a  little  practice,  be  prodaced  to 
perfection.  Then  yoa  mast  enforce 
on  year  servant  this  (act— that  every 
new  dish  ^e  can  make  perfectiy 
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well  is  an  addition  to  her  Talne,  and 
a  step  on  in  life ;  after  this,  to  keep 
her  hand  in  sufficient  practice  is  to 
do  her  permanent  henent. 

As  to  neat,  cuHdvated  cooking 
being  an  extravagance,  that  is  qnito 
an  old-fashioned  mistake.  Variety 
in  the  great,  heavy  dinners  of  former 
days  was  no  donbt  costly.  Bnt  the 
modem  varieties,  which  so  mnch 
depend  on  the  skiU  of  the  cook,  and 
the  arranging  mind  of  the  house- 
keeper, are  economical.  The  cook 
knows  how  to  do  the  pretty  entrSe 
or  entremet,  the  lady  housekeeper 
knows  token  they  can  appear  with- 
out any  extra  expenditure.  Enow- 
ledge  produces  many  a  little  ele- 
gancy out  of  materials  that  ignorance 
would  throw  away ;  so,  to  take  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  waste  among 
thd  really  poor  labourers,  and  the 
utterly  ignorant,  is  known  to  be 
enormous. 

But,  among  educated  people  like 
ourselves,  our  dinners  are  intended 
to  be  recreations,  and  sudi  they 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  recreations 
they  are  of  inestimable  value.  The 
delightful  contrast  they  offer  to  the 
labour  of  the  day;  the  pleasant  inno- 
cent triumph  which  they  afford,  and 
in  which  perhaps  a  firiend  partakes ; 
the  holiday  air  of  the  dining-room — 
no  longer,  now,  clad  rigorously  in  the 
red  flock  paper,  for  which  let  us 
make  a  passing  thanksgiving;  no 
longer  inhabited  by  the  indescribable 
scent  of  the  mysteries  of  sideboard 
cupboards,  but  bright  with  cleanly 
glass,  and  gay  with  fruit  and  flowers ; 
all  this  gives  a  real  refreshment  to 
the  brain,  and  positively  invigorates 
the  creature.  Actually,  it  raises  the 
pulse  to  a  healthy  state,  and  enables 
the  work  of  d^estion  to  go  on 
properly.  The  mind  is  medicined 
and  the  man  is  fed. 

We  are  told  on  the  highest 
authority  that  a  woman's  work  is  to 
guide  the  house.  We  wonder  some- 
times if  women  have  ever — ever  since 
the  world  began— properly  measured 
the  extent  of  that  power  which,  from 
this,  their  right  place,  they  wield. 
To  be  really  like  our  mother  Eve, 
*  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
bcfit,'  in  the  eyes  of  the  bread- 
winner, is  something  worth  thinking 
about,  and   it  produces  a  large 


measure  of  personal  happiness. 
But  now  that  we  have  our  faces 
towards  summer,  there  are  new 
fields  open  for  woman's  success  in 
her  own  peculiar  world,  and  the 
success  of  a  cold  dinner  or  collation 
is  quite  as  great  and  as  stimulating 
as  that  wrought  out  under  the 
beautifying  inifluenoes  of  damask 
curtains  and  lamp-light 

In  summer  and  spring  we  give 
ourselves  holidays,  and  collect  onr 
friends  for  out-door  enjoyment  Out- 
door parties  are  delightful  things; 
but  we  must  confine  ourselves 
within  the  limite  of  our  subject,  and 
consider  only  those  recreations  that 
are  attended  by  a  cold  collation, 
eaten  in  a  dming-room ;  not,  there- 
fore, fiower-shows  and  pio-nics,  but 
garden  parties  and  croquet 

Now,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  these 
dinners  timt  they  should  be  cold ; 
and  such  a  dinner  may  be  partaken 
of  by  a  large  number  of  people,  for 
there  is  no  necessity  for  all  to  sit 
down  at  one  time — ^nor,  indeed,  for 
anybody  to  sit  down  at  alL 

Collations  should  be  made  up  of 
things  easily  helped.  There  should, 
in  ft^,  be  no  carving.  Everything 
is  on  the  table  at  one  time- 
meat,  Bweete,  fruit— everything  bat 
ices,  if  ices  you  are  ^ing  to  have. 
Further;  no  collation  is  perfect 
without  an  auxiliary  table  in  a  con- 
venient and  accessible  comer,  at 
which  some  gentle  victim,  pinned 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall,  shall  give 
out  tea.  There  ought  to  be  very 
littie  waiting  of  servants ;  as  little  as 
possible. 

In  fiict,  the  persons  principally 
addressed  while  making  these  re- 
marks on  dinners  are  tiiose  whose 
education  and  requirements  fit  them 
to  appreciate  good  cooking  and  home 
comfort,  but  who  are  not  at  the 
heeul  of  hage  establishments. 

All  meat  dishes  in  these  entertain- 
ments should  be  either  sandwiches, 
which  can  be  eaten  in  the  hand,  or 
mincemeat,  in  balls,  which  can  be 
eaten  with  a  fork  only,  and  which, 
being  made  with  well-boiled  rice 
inst^  of  suet,  are  excellent  cold. 
There  may  be  meat  served  in  slices, 
and  salad. 

Everything,  both  in  dinnen  and 
collations,  must  be  ordered  for  the 
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oomlbii of  tiie  gnests;  thereilne,  as 
there  can  be  no  bill  of  fiire,  the  name 
of  the  piepaiation  most  be  neatly 
written,  azMl  pasted  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  dish.  No  one  then  who  has 
been  ordered  to  eschew  real  wHl  be 
found  in  the  disagreeable  piedica- 
ment  <A  haying  commenoed  on  a 
sandwich  of  tLuat  meat  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  chicken.  This 
way  of  answering  the  inTariable  in- 
terunr  wish — ^^  what,  I  wonder,  is 
that  sandwich  made  of  ?" — gives  a 
8iti8&ction  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
amnsing.  In  &ct,  it  is  a  real  act  of 
hoBpitflJify,  and  that  always  answers. 
All  the  poddings  should  be  little 
puddings;  even  the  rice  impMale 
shoold  be  made  in  many  very  little 
moulds ;  the  tarts  mnst  be  tartlets ; 
the  eostaids  mnst  be  in  little  cnps, 
and  the  jellies  in  glasses.  The  tme 
theory  of  a  collation  is  that  people 
may  eat  standing,  hold  their  rood  in 
their  hands,  and  walk  abont  if  they 
pleaaa 

If  yon  have  apples,  th^y  mnst 
baye  been  boiled  with  sngar,  lemon 
juice,  and  lemon  peel,  and  tamed 
oat  of  small  tea-cnps ;  a  most  deli- 
dbfQs  and  re&eidiing  preparation,  by- 
the-l^,  particularly  if  iced.  And 
your  oranges,  which  are  the  most 
impossible  thhogs  in  the  world  to  eat 
tinder  any  drcomstances  of  difficulty, 
mnst  be  prepared  on  purpose  for  the 
occasion. 

This  is  the  way :  You  cut  a  hole 
in  yonr  orange  as  big  as  a  fourpenny 
piece  where  the  stem  grew,  with  a 
fiooop  you  careftdly  take  out  all  the 
inside,  not  touching  the  rind  more 
than  you  can  help.  Put  all  the 
otanges  on  a  dish  with  the  holes  up- 
wards. Having  made  a  highly- 
flavonied  orange  jelly,  strain  it,  and 
fill  all  the  skins  of  the  fruit  When 
cold,  cat  the  oranges  in  quarters, 
uid  80  serve  them.  This  is  the  only 
i^spectable  way  of  serving  oranges 
fttooUation. 

Yon  most  also  be  introduced  in 
^  paper  to  croquet  eggs,  which 
ue  not  eggs  at  idl,  but  are  very 
popular  among  croquet  players. 

Ion  have  ready  any  good  hlanc 
^"^"^t  or  a  lemon  cream ;  you  have 
jome  oyal  patty-pans.  Into  each  of 
r?®  patty-pans  you  put  a  round 
^,likea  Bfflall  croquet  ball,  of  wood. 


which  has  been  bored,  and  has  had 
the  bored  part  filled  up  with  lead 
to  keep  it  steady.  AJl  the  patty- 
pans being  accommodated  with  balls, 
you  have  the  lemon  cream  poured 
in.  When  it  is  cold  you  take  out 
the  balls,  and  pour  into  the  spaces 
they  have  made  a  strong-coloured 
jelly  made  of  oura^oa;  when  turned 
out^  the  appearance  of  a  poached 
egg  is  presented  to  the  croquet 
player,  and  exhausted  nature  may 
be  fancifiilly  reinforced  by  it 

We  ask  forgiveness  for  these  re- 
velations. 

You  perceive  that  there  are  more 
arts  than  the  art  of  cooking  to  be 
put  in  force  when  you  are  giving 
one  of  these  out-door  entertainmentB 
— the  art  of  pleasing— the  art  of 
taking  care  of  your  friends. 

When  young  people  dispcvse  after 
such  a  purty  wiUi  no  muslin  dress 
torn  out  of  the  belt  by  the  feet  of 
confused  footmen,  darting  hither 
and  thither  in  the  praiseworthy  dis- 
position to  wait  on  every  one  at  once, 
not  with  exertion,  and  anguished  by 
failure— when  no  orange  juice  has 
destroyed  the  fairness  of  the  Oluny 
lace,  nor  champagne  taken  the 
colour  out  of  the  Japan  silk;  no 
juice  from  a  raspberry  tart  made  the 
wearer  of  the  wnite  idpaca  wretched 
— ^then  the  collation,  depend  on  it, 
has  been,  as  to  waiting  and  serving 
of  food,  a  success. 

In  these  parties  the  servants' 
business  is  to  be  perpetually  putting 
clean  things  in  the  place  of  dirty* 
ones,  and  seeing  that  exhausted 
dishes  are  immediately  replenished. 
The  waiting  at  a  collation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  waiting  at 
dinner. 

When  people  enter  the  room 
where  the  cold  collation  is  spread, 
the  first  impression  ought  to  call  up 
thoughts  of  fiuryland. 

It  has  to  stand  the  trial  of  sun- 
light, which  is  a  serious  ordeal. 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be 
anxious  to  exhibit  your  silver,  fit 
is  almost  ugly  by  daylight  Keep 
to  glass,  which  for  the  purpose  of  a 
cola,  daylight  repast  is  fiu  prettier. 
I  would  say  always  prefer  beauty  to 
display.  The  coloured  china  shell- 
dishes,  ornamented  with  red  coral 
and  seaweed,  are  very  pretty   by 
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daylight,  and  by  lamplight  of  donbt- 
fol  loveliness ;  bat  pink  glass  is  al- 
ways pietty,  and  alternate  dishes  of 
pink  and  of  white  glass  hare  an  ex- 
cellent effect.  A  good  deal  of 
thought  may  be  well  bestowed  on 
the  things  to  go  into  each,  and  on 
the  quantity  and  colonr  of  the 
flowers  that  are  to  be  used. 

Large  growing  plants,  if  in  luxn- 
rioos  flower,  and  little  fruit  trees 
from  an  orchard  house  look  very 
well  down  tiie  middle  of  a  long  table 
at  collation ;  and  if  biscuits  of  many 
sorts  are  put  down  the  table  on  each 
side  at  regular  distances,  in  sniall 
saucer-shaped  glass  dishes,  which 
aj»  placed  in  other  glass  dishes  a 


size  hirger,  and  the  space  between 
filled  closely  with  flowers  of  one 
sort,  the  effect  of  such  coloured 
fiiiry  rings  aU  down  the  table  is  very 
good.  These  rings  might  be  alter- 
nately pink  rose-buds  and  the  large 
blue  forget-me-not 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
saying  that  even  a  lady's  garden 
ought  (in  her  secret  heiurt)  to  have 
reference  to  her  dinner-table. 

I  hope  all  who  can  are  putting  in 
the  seeds  of  the  ice-plant,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  prettiest  summer 
garnish  for  fruit  and  sweet  things 
that  we  hava  It  grows  well  out  of 
doors,  planted  in  fine  rich  soil,  in 
June  or  July. 
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WHEREVER  a  few  men  are 
thrown  together  in  very  close 
and  constant  association — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  management  of  differ^ 
ent  departments  of  the  same  busi- 
ness^they  fall,  as  if  by  gravitation, 
into  certfun  definite  and  fixed  rela- 
tionships towards  each  other,  which 
soon  become  so  well  recognized  and 
acbnitted  that  any  inversion  of  them 
would  seem  unnatural. 

And  in  all  such  small  societies, 
whatever  types  of  character  are 
missing,  we  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty on  finding  the  wit  and  the 
butt. 

Indeed  I  undertake  to  say  with 
confidence  that  the  reader  never 
knew  any  half-score  of  men,  exclu- 
sively associated,  one  of  whom  was 
not  recc^nized  as  the  sayer  of  smart 
things,  and  another  as  the  good- 
natmed,  stupid  fellow  on  whom  it 
was  always  safe  to  crack  your  joke. 

At  the  establishment  of  Tovey 
and  Brother,  in  the  Borough,  these 
two  characters  were  as  well  known 
as  Tovey  and  Brother  themselves, 
and  I  propose  now  to  make  them 
known  to  tne  reader. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does 
already  know  Tovey  and  Brother, 
and  is  not  one  of  those  who  make 


the  gross  mistake  of  calling  that 
eminent  firm  Tovey  Brothers. 

To  speak  of  'Tovey  Brothers'  is, 
in  tact,  to  be  guilty  of  a  veiy  un- 
justifiable misrepresentation— as  if 
the  brothers  were  on  an.  equal  foot- 
ing. Whereas  the  title '  Tovey  and 
Brother '  explains  itself,  and  enables 
any  reflecting  person  to  understand 
at  once  that '  Tovey '  is  Tovey  pure 
and  simple — the  head  of  the  firm; 
while '  Brother,'  though  Tovey  too, 
is  only  Tovey  with  a  limitation. 

In  the  house  itself  the  one  is 
always  known  as  Mr.  Tovey,  and 
the  other  as  Mr.  Charles ;  and  if  the 
reader  has  any  thought  of  opening 
an  account  with  the  firm,  it  m&y  be 
useful  to  him  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

Unless,  however,  he  is  himself  in 
a  considerable  way  of  business, 
Tovey  and  Brother  will  not  thaok 
him  for  his  account,  they  being  only 
wholesale,  and  wholesale  on  the  veiy 
largest  scale. 

When  you  enter  their'  place  of 
business,  you  might  wonder  (if  eve^ 
one  did  not  know  already)  what  it  is 
they  deal  in.  A  few  scores  of  litiie 
homes  ranged  on  shelves,  and  filled 
with  various  coloured  liquids  and 
powders;  a  few  scores  of  little, 
polished  mahogany  cases,  each  witii 
its  printed  Latin  labd;  this  is  all 
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in  the  way  of  stock  that  meeis  the 
eye. 

Bnt  when  yon  see  the  long  array 
of  well  -  bonnd  ledgers,  jonmals, 
cash-books,  yon  need  no  fiurther  as- 
snrance  that  they  do  deal  in  some- 
thmg  more  than  little  bottles. 

When  yon  see  Mr.  Toyey  and 
Mr.  Charles  yon  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  ibey  are  prosperous  men, 
and  that  their  rosy  faces  and  portly 
shapes  are  those  of  men  who  have 
long  known  something  about  bigger 
bottles  than  any  you  see  upon  uieir 
shelTes. 

Ordinarily,  however,  yon  might 
go  in  without  much  chance  of  see- 
ing either  of  them.  To  get  to  their 
private  offices  yon  have  to  go 
tfarongh  the  clerks'  office  first,  and 
then  throngh  Mr.  Splntter'a  And 
nnless  your  hnsiness  is  of  yery  nn- 
maal  importance,  yon  will  find  it 
quite  within  the  capacity  of  one  of 
tiie  clerks,  or,  they  fiuling,  then 
c^tsinly  within  Mr.  Spmtter's, 
without  intermption  to  the  news- 
paper of  either  of  the  prindiMtls. 

I  myself  confess  that  I  never  in 
point  of  fact  got  beyond  the  clerks' 
office,  and  have  always  had  a  yery 
considerable  awe  of  Mr.  Splutter, 
the  great  men's  great  man,  and 
manager. 

Not  that  he  was  ever  anything 
bat  very  civil  to  me  when  he  saw 
me;  but  he  had  a  singular  inability 
sometimes  to  see  me  even  when 
bmshing  close  past  me,  and  this 
used  to  so  fill  me  with  perplexity 
as  to  whether  I  should  say  '  Qood 
morning '  or  not,  that  before  I  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind  he  had 
iisuaUy  gona 

As  for  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  OharleSj 
I  don't  think  they  ever  did  see  me. 

It  was  to  my  &ther  that  my  visits 
▼ere  paid.  1  used  to  call  on  my 
way  firom  school,  and  generally  had 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  he  was 
leady  to  walk  home  with  me.  He 
▼as  one  of  their  young  men  in  the 
daks'  office.  There  were,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  about  ten  of  them, 
^  of  whom  luui  been  young  men 
a  very  considerable  time,  and  many 
of  whom  had  younger  men  and 
women  at  home,  their  children. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  house,  howeyer, 
any  one  was  ayoung  man  under  sixty. 


I  remember  that  office  as  a  model 
ofstaid  decorum  and  gravity.  Every- 
thing went  on  as  if  by  machinery. 
There  was  a  time  for  everything, 
and  everything  done  in  its  time.  A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything 
m  its  place.  I  could  have  found  it 
easy  to  believe  that  the  very  height 
of  each  clerk's  collar  was  regulated 
by  office  bye-law,  and  the  style  of 
each  chain  and  seal  by  fixed  speci- 
fication. 

No  starch  has  ever  yet  been  made, 
however,  so  stiff  that  a  man  cannot 
laugh  in  it;  and  a  ^ood  deal  of 
quiet  fun  went  on  anudst  the  mo- 
notony of  business.  Many  a  joke 
was  passed  round  fitom  stool  to  stool, 
and  I  think  I  never  called  there 
once  without  hearing  some  new 
witticism  or  some  latest  joke  of  Mr. 
fiasper^a 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  dare  say  most  of 
these  had  to  be  diluted  to  suit  my 
comprehension  before  they  were  told 
to  me,  and  suffered  in  the  dilution ; 
but  even  yet,  as  then,  I  think  of 
Mr.  Rasper  as  a  fellow  of  infinite 
mirth. 

I  suppose  his  humour  must  have 
depended  much  on  manner,  tone, 
and  little  accidents  of  place  which 
could  not  be  rendered  on  paper; 
for  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Basper  was  an  iU-used  man  in 
that  he  could  never  get  any  of  his 
good  things  into  print. 

But  not  the  less,  whether  his  wit 
were  up  to  or  below  the  standard  of 
the  comic  papers,  he  served  that 
office  with  fun  enough,  and  poor 
Mr.  Bog  with  more  than  enough.  * 

He  Old  not  often  say  ill-natured 
things;  but  every  wit  must  have 
his  butt,  his  anvil,  on  which  to 
hammer  and  sharpen  his  darts,  and 
Mr.  Bog  did  duty  m  that  capacity. 

Jester  and  jestee  were  as  unlike 
in  all  respects  as  any  two  men  well 
could  be. 

Mr.  Basjwr's  work,  and  his  way 
of  doing  it,  were  like  his  conversi^ 
tion,  light  and  sprightly.  He  moved 
about  with  an  elastic  quick  step  as 
if  he  had  a  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  dancing.  He  adorned  his 
writing  with  fiouiishes  till  it  was 
hardly  legible.  And  when  Mr. 
Splutter  med  to  make  him  dis- 
continue those  embellishments  he 
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gave  saoh  whimacal  reasonB  for 
their  oontiiiiiaQoe  that  he  always 
laughed  the  manager  out  of  lus 
attempt  to  find  foult 

Mr.  Bog  was  heayy  and  solid. 
His  handwriting  was  as  regular  as 
€ngraTing.  His  ledger  had  not  a 
blot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  when  any  figure  in  it  nad  to  be 
altered  it  was  done  so  neatly  as  to 
be  aknost  an  improvement.  He  was 
a  plodding,  thoroughly  reliable  man ; 
as  punctual  as  l£e  clock,  and  as 
grave  in  all  his  ways ;— slow  in  all 
things,  but  happily  above  all  things 
*  slow  to  anger.' 

Mr.  Bog  bad  never  been  known 
by  any  one  in  the  office  to  make  a 
joke;  and  had  not  often,  they  said, 
been  made  to  comprehend  one. 
Mr.  Basper  never  nude  anything 
else,  and  saw  them  where  others 
intended  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Bog 
made  up,  however,  for  his  dulness 
by  the  firankness  with  which  he 
admitted  it,  and  by  his  invariable 
good  temper. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  put 
him  out,  and  when  the  suspicion 
<»me  across  him,  as  it  did  now  and 
then,  that  Basper  had  been  hammer- 
ing at  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  he 
bore  no  malice,  which  was,  indeed, 
a  feeling  into  which  he  could  not 
enter. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter 
in  which  all  in  the  office  concurred 
that  they  had  a  right  to  find  foult 
with  Bc^.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
all  the  rest  were  married  men. 

And  on  this  shortcoming  of  his 
one  and  all  were  determined  that  he 
should  have  no  peace.  Not  a  day 
passed  but  some  new  hypothesis 
was  started  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
continuing  a  bachelor:  not  a  day 
without  some  new  name  being  sug- 
gested to  him  as  that  of  a  lady  with 
whom  he  might  yet  have  a  chance. 
To  all  of  whidi  suggestions  Mr.  B(^ 
persistently  and  good  -  naturedly 
turned  his  deaf  ear. 

A  respite  came  to  him  twice  a 
year  (which  must  have  been  very 
^®JS2^®)  from  all  this  worrying. 

Twice  a  year  Mr.  Bog  went  on  his 
travels,  for  about  a  month  at  a  time. 
Jjor  It  was  the  custom  of  the  house 
1?  j^*  jje^  travelling  be  done  by 
the  clerks,  instead  of  keeping  travel- 


lers to  do  nothing  else.  In  this 
way  one  or  two  of  tibem  were  always 
ou^  and  idl  of  them  m  torn  had  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
office  Ufa 

'Now,  Bog,'  Mr.  Basper  would 
say,  'you  must  really  try  and 
manage  it  this  journey.  Bepresent 
your  case  once  more  to  that  Leioes- 
ter  girl,  and  perhaps  she'll  change 
her  mind.'  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Basper's  friendly  assumptions  that 
Mr.  Bog  had  be^  rejected  in  ereiy 
town  he  went  to,  and  Leicester  hemg 
in  his  round  it  was  usually  the 
Leicester  girl  who  was  recommended 
for  a  second  trial. 

Mr.  Bog  would  answer  in  his 
stolid  way  that  if  she  really  did 
relent  he  would  let  Basper  Imow; 
and  so  tibey  would  part,  and  though 
they  all  missed  Bog  when  he  was  on 
his  travels,  no  one  missed  him  more 
than  Basper,  or  was  so  glad  as  he  to 
see  him  back  again. 

And  thus  the  joke  was  repeatad 
year  after  year,  until  at  last  Ur. 
Bog's  case  came  to  be  considered 
by  all  of  tiiem  so  thoroughly  hope- 
less that  if  he  had  come  down  some 
morning  in  a  pink  vest  and  lemon- 
ooloured  tights  no  one  would  haye 
thought  it  half  so  surpriaing  as  that 
he  should  really  take  Mr.  Banier's 
advice.  Mr.  Bog  indeed  at  rarty- 
five  was  held  by  one  and  all  to  be 
utterly  impervious  to  female  bland- 
ishments. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  therefore, 
for  himself,  with  what  effect  this 
bomb-shell  fell  in  the  office  four 
days  after  Mr.  Bog  was  supposed  to 
have  started  on  one  of  his  journeys. 

The  missile  came  by  poet,  in  tiie 
shape  of  a  newspaper  addressed  to 
Mr.  Basper. 

It  was  a  provincial  paper,  not 
from  Leicester,  but  from  a  dfy  in 
quite  another  quarter. 

Mr.  Basper  had  unfolded  it  and 
looked  it  carelessly  over, — had  read 
several  items  of  local  news,  town- 
council  squabbles,  workhouse  board 
meetings,  and  other  matters  in  which 
he  took  not  the  slightest  interest, 
and  was  about  to  toss  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  when  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  of  crosses  evidently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention. 
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Bat  eTen  ihan  he  did  not  at  once 
lift  the  right  oolumiL  "Hnntmg 
fixtmes  for  next  week;"  what  on 
earth  do  I  cue  about  them?  "Hops 
two  pooode  a  cwt  higher ;"  well,  if 
th^  don't  ruse  beer  it  doesn't  matter 
to  me.  What  does  the  old  gooee 
meaa  bj  marking  these?' 

At  last,  howoTor,  he  did  find  it. 
Hid  wttB  strack  for  a  moment  speech- 

ISBB. 

'Well,  by  Jove,'  he  said  at  last, 
'this  is  something.  But  I  don't 
beliere  it  Here's  Bog  gone  and 
pat  a  notice  in  the  paper  to  make 
08  faelieTO  he  has  got  married, 
listen,  here  it  is.' 

'"Same  day,  at  St  Ambrose  in 
this  city,  by  the  Bev.  Edward 
Wheeler,  the  rector,  Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Bog,  of  Highbury,  to 
Emily,  only  dlaughter  of  the  late 
Theodore  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica."  Aiid  then,  as  if  that 
▼ere  not  enough,  here's  a  note  ap- 
pended»  editorial  apparently. 

'["Unusual  interest  attached  to 
this  wedding  from  the  &ct  of  the 
bnde  being  married— as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  state— on  her  tenth  birth- 
day.-] 

'Yeiy  fiur,  indeed,  Mr.  Bog,'  said 
Basper,  as  he  finished;  'very  cre- 
ditable for  a  first  Joke, — only  it's 
a  little  oTerdooe.  loull  do  better 
next  time.  Now,  my  merry  men, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?' 

Xot  one  in  the  office  believed  a 
word  of  it  of  course.  '  Neither  do 
1/  said  Basper ; '  but  it  really  is  very 
&ir  for  B<^.  I  must  go  and  show 
it  to  Splutter.' 

Bat  at  that  moment  Mr.  Splutter 
came  in,  and  on  being  tendered  the 
newspaper  waived  the  offer,  and  said, 
'Ah,  ah,  I  know  all  about  it.  Bog^s 
wedding, — that's  what  you  want  me 
to  look  at»  isn't  it?  Bless  you,  I've 
blown  of  it  for  more  than  a  week. 
Bog  told  me  and  Mr.  Charles,  but 
made  as  promise  to  keep  the  secret 
till  it  WIS  all  over.  He  goes  moon- 
ing with  his  bride  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  he  takes  her  with 
him  on  his  round.  Tou  won't  see 
him  here  aeun  this  six  weeks.  He 
was  married  the  very  morning  after 
he  left  here.  He  asked  me  to  be 
g^(8ent»  but  I  could  not  go.  Now 
Mr.  Basper,  how  do  you  feel  now? 

vou  xm.— NO.  txxv. 


Tour  oooupation's  gona  Ton  will 
have  nothing  to  chaff  him  about' 
And  Bir.  Splutter,  chuckling  very 
loudly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
glee  was  retreating  to  his  own  apart- 
ment 

'Oh,  but  stop  a  minute,'  cried 
Basper.  'Do  you  know  all  about 
this,  too?'  And  he  read  him  the 
editorial  note  about  the '  tenth  birth* 
day.' 

f  It  was  Mr.  Splutter's  turn  now  to 
be  surprised. 

'  Nonsense  I'  he  said ;  '  let  me  see.' 
And,  taking  the  paper,  he  read  it  for 
himself.  '  It  must  be  a  mistake.  It 
can't  be  true.' 

"'Late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica." 
Who  is  she?'  asked  Rasper. 

'  Some  fiBunily  connection,  I  under- 
stood him,'  said  Mr.  Splutter.  '  They 
do  marry  very  young,  I  have  been 
told,  in  those  hot  climates.  But  in 
England— it  is  impossible ;  it  would 
not  have  been  allowed.  And  Bog 
would  not  have  done  such  a  thing. 
It's  all  nonsense — nonsense!'  And 
he  shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

And,  in  short,  that  was  the  oon- 
dusion  to  which  all  in  the  office 
came,  namely,  that  this  editorial 
note  was  a  piece  of  verv  ridiculous 
fooling,  which  Bog  had  purposely 
had  inserted  for  their  mystification. 
Considering  which  Mr.  Basper, 
who,  80  long  as  he  had  disbelieyed 
the  marriage  itself,  had  pronounced 
the  whole  to  be  '  pretty  fidr  for  Bog,' 
said,— now  that  the  marriage  was 
an  established  fact,— that  ^  joke 
about  the  bride's  i^  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  as  a  joke  was  also 

n")    inexcusable,   though    Bog's 

During  the  six  following  weeks  of 
Mr.  Bog's  absence  he  furnished  more 
conversation  to  the  office,  and  was 
the  subject  of  more  jokes  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Basper,  even  than  if  he  had 
been  present. 

Speculation  exhausted  itself  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  extraordinary 
editorial  note.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  at  last  the  conviction  gra- 
dually established  itself  that  the  &ct 
was  literally  true ;  that  Bog  having 
married  some  mere  child  from  a 
boarding-school — ^having,  in  fact, 
probably  run  off  with  her  for  the 
sake  of  her  .money,  and  knowing 
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that  ha  eould  not  possibly  oonoeal 
the  fact  of  her  being  a  child,  had 
impadently  determined  to  brazen 
his  nusdeed  oat  in  this  ¥ray  before 
them  and  the  world. 

And  poor  Mr.  Bog  accordingly 
fell  not  a  little  in  the  opinion  of  his 
lellow-clerks.  They  were  agreed^ 
one  and  all,  that  he  had  done  a  thing 
which,  in  a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
was  nnpardonable— positiyely  im- 
moral— and  sorely  must  also  be  ik 
legal ;  a  thing,  in  short,  for  which  it 
would  behove  them  all  on  Mr.  Bog's 
letom  to  give  him  the  cold  shoalder 
and  the  cnt. 

*ril  be  bonnd  hell  bring  her 
down  to  tiie  office  in  a  short  frock/ 
said  Mr.  Basper,  'and  carry  her  in 
on  his  arm.' 

In  anticipation  of  which  yery  re- 
markable advent  I  will,  for  a  little 
while,  leave  Mr.  Basper  and  the 
office. 

n. 

While  his  own  character  was  thns 
suffering,  and  while  his  fellow-clerks 
were  thus  discussing  the  chances  of 
their  finding  in  him  on  his  return 
any  small  remains  of  honour  and 
morality,  Mr.  Bog's  travels  with  his 
bride  were  drawing  near  to  an  end. 

The  reader  would,  indeed,  have 
been  able  to  infer  this  much  had  we, 
without  explanation  or  comment, 
merely  commenced  this  closing 
chapter  with  the  following  letter 
which  Mr.  Bog  wrote  from  one  of 
his  resting-places. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Splutter, — ^I  purpose 
being  in  town  again  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  but  shall  not  come 
back  to  business  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  week.  Will  you 
oblige  me  and  my  wife  by  giving  us 
your  comnany  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing, and  by  inviting  for  me  all  my 
confreres  of  the  office  for  the  same 
evening.  I  hate  the  ceremony  of 
carding,  and  calling,  and  sitting  in 
state  to  receive  visits  from  old 
friends,  and  so  does  my  wife.  If 
they  will  all  take  it,  therefore,  in 
this  informal  way  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them— well,  glad  we 
shall  be;  andif  they  won%  we  shall 
besorty. 

'Friday  evening,  at  seven;  for 


what  we  wUl  call  our  "  small  and 
early;"  being,  in  fact,  for  ofiSoe peo- 
ple only. 

'  Yours  ever, 

'T.P.B.' 

This  letter,  which  came  on  lion- 
day  morning,  was  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Splutter  in  his  usual  prompt  and 
business-like  way. 

He  simply  turned  up  one  coiner 
of  it,  wrote  on  the  back  of  that  cor- 
ner m  red  ink,  'I  shall  go,  andhope 
you  all  will,'  and  sent  it  out  to  Mr. 
Basper  to  be  handed  round. 

The  decision  oome  to  unani- 
mously, in  spite  of  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  passed  on  poor  Bog, 
was  that  they  would  go,  all  who 
could,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  early  sight  of  the  bride, 
and  giving  the  bridegroom  one 
chance  of  reinstating  himself  in  their 
good  graces. 

When  the  evening  came,  there- 
fore, they  took  a  couple  of  cabs,  and 
all  went  down  together  — Mr. 
Splutter,  my  father,  Basper,  Gibbs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them— they  ^^' 
ing  agreed  on  a  convenient  point  of 
meeting  before  they  left  the  offio& 

It  was  Mr.  Bog  hinoself  who  re- 
ceived his  company  in  his  ooeyi 
well-furnished  drawing-room  np- 
stairs,  for  he  was  a  man  of  acm 
little  means,  and  had  everything 
very  comfortable  about  him. 

'  Well,  Basper,'  he  said,  after  the 
first  hand-shakings, '  your  constant 
dropping  has  worn  away  the  stone 
at  last  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  you  see.  Is  it  to  be  peace 
between  us  now,  or  war?' 

*  I  don't  quite  know,'  said  Basper, 
laughing ;  '  we  shall  see.' 

'Tou  had  better  not  make  it  war/ 
said  Mr.  Sphitter, '  for  Bog's  holiday 
seems  to  bave  put  faim  in  rare  fight- 
ing order  :  better  say  peace.' 

whereupon  Bog,  in  his  olxaagj 
way,  sparred  at  Basper  on  the  hearth- 
rug, as  if  to  demonstrate  with  what 
ease  he  could  double  him  up. 

'  I  shall  think  about  it,'  said  Bas- 
per; 'and  before  deciding  should 
like  to  see  the  "teterrima  cansa 
belli,"  if  that  is  what  my  old  Latin 
grammar  used  to  call  another  £Eur 
one.' 

*Here,'  said  Mr.  Bog,  'in  good 
time  she  comes.    Friends,  allow  me. 
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My  wife,  Mrs.  Bog,  and  her  oonmn, 
IGbb  Wbeeler.'  And  in  oame  the 
two  ladies  as  he  spoke. 

One  was  of  middle  age,  or  appa* 
leatly  sonaewhai  over  the  middle 
age,  wearing  speefcadeB,  with  a  tdbt 
tronly  look  and  a  good-temjwred 
&oe  that  was  veiy  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  'The  oonsin/  said  Mr.  Ba»- 
per,  'who  oomes  to  keep  honae  till 
the  child-wife  is  of  age.  Jnst  as  I 
thoeghi' 

The  other  was  a  menj,  laughing 
jonog  girl,  seemingly  of  sixteen  or 
KTonteen,  though  possibly  she  might 
beyoonger. 

fiasper  shook  his  head  and  looked 
gn^  at  sight  of  her.  '  Exactly  as 
we  pzedietod/  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bour; 'she's  quite  a  child.  Beally 
this  is  a  bad  business;  but  ifs  al- 
wa|i  so  wl^n  men  pat  off  too  long. 
Ah,  Bog,  Bog,  shell  be  a  handsome 
jotmg  widow,  my  old  friend,  when 
yoa  aod  I  are  gone.' 

He  went  over,  neyertheless,  and 
made  small  talk  to  the  young  girl 
by  the  pinna 

'Ben  long  in  England?' he  asked 
her,  among  other  thinga. 

'Ko,'  &  said;  'only  about  a 
moofh  before  the  wedding.' 

'Known  Mr.  Bog  before?  Mr. 
Bamr  supposed. 

'No;  ahe  had  only  seen  him  for 
the  first  time  when  she  was  up  in 
London  with  her  cousin  about  a 
tomght  before  the  wedding.  Her 
eoosin  had  known  him  many  years.' 

'You  will  find  England  yery  dif- 
^Brent,  I  suppose,'  went  on  Mr.  Bas- 
per/ from  Jamaica?' 

'Jamaica?'  she  said,  laughing;  'I 
to  say  I  ahould  if  I  had  ever  oeen 
there.   Fm  only  from  Edinbro*.' 

'Oh, indeed,'  he  replied;  'I  beg 
your  pardon.    Then  I  suppose  the 

*l  say,  Basper,'  called  out  Mr. 
Bog  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
'are  you  likely  to  finish  spooning 
vith  Rosy  soon?  Because  I  wans 
you  to  come  and  say  something 
clerer  to  mj  wife.' 

'Yoorwife!'  exclaimed  the  star- 
tled Basper, '  I  thought  I  was * 

'Not  talking  to  her  ?*  said  Mr. 
Bog.   'Don't  msj,  now,  that  you 


thought  I  had  maixied  little  Bosy,' 
and  he  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
of  long  duration.  '  Basper,'  he  said, 
on  getting  his  breath  again,  'you 
really  did  not  think  thift— oh,  oh, 
oh,'  and  then  went  off  into  a  longer 
laugh  than  erer,  in  which  we  all 
Joined  him. 

'Then  what  on  earth,'  said  Bas- 
per, brought  to  bay, '  what  <m  earth 
was  the  meaning  of  that  newspaper 
liote?' 

'Eh,  what?  No?  Nowyoureally 
don't  mean  to  say  you  ye  neyer 

Suessed  what  that  meant?  Ton 
<m*t  mean  to  say  that  when  you 
read  "same  day  at"  so  and  so,  yon 
neyer  carried  your  eye  up  to  look 
what  day  that  was? 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Basper:  'but  what 
matter  could  that  maker 

'All  the  matter,'  aaid  Mr.  Bog. 
'We  were  married  on  the  twen^- 
ninthof  February ;  that  is  m;^  wife*s 
birthday,  and  you  know  it  only 
comes  once  in  lour  years.' 

'Well,  Bog,  upon  my  word  I 
neyer  thought  of  that ;  and  I  haye 
been  nursing  all  manner  of  wrath 
against  you. 

'Splendidl'  said  Bog,  'splendid! ' 
Idid  not  think  it  possible  to  swindle 
the  swindler  so  completely.  The 
longest  life  I  hoped  for  my  joke  was 
a  life  of  about  fiye  minutes ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  that  I  got  my  friend  ' 
the  editor  to  print  me  that  one  copy 
of  the  paper  with  a  note  specially 
intended  for  you.' 

'OhI  then  Mrs.  Bog's  age  is  not 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,'  aaid 
Basper. 

'Not  exactly,'  said  Bog;  'though 
for  that  matter  she  would  not  in  tne 
least  haye  cared  if  it  had  been.' 

'Not  at  aU,' said  Mrs.  Bog;  'I'm 
long  paat  oaring  who  knows  how 
ddlam.' 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Bog 
married  his  wi£e  on  hiar  tenth  birth- 
day. 

'  Beally,  Basper,'  said  Mr.  Splut- 
ter, as  they  walked  home  together, 
'that  was  yery  good  indeed  for  Bog.' 

And  Basper  admitted  numwif- 
edly  that  it  really  was  yexy  deyer 
indeed,  oopsidwfwl  aa  Bog'a  fliai 

BoBiKr  Huieov. 
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APOLITICAL  reTolution  never 
causes  political  changes  alone : 
everything  loses  or  gains  by  it— reli- 
gion, morals,  manners,  art,  every- 
thing, down  even  to  the  fashions  of 
milliners  and  tailors.    Science,  pro- 
bably, shall  be  the  thing  last  and 
least  affected.    Letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  gain  or  lose  the  soon- 
est and  the  most;  and  thus,  gene- 
nerally,  the  state  of  its  national  lite- 
rature, according  as  that  Literature, 
in  the  years  following  a  national 
convulsion,  is  vigorous  or  languid, 
healthy  or  diseased,  may  serve  yerj 
well  as  a  sign  of  the  times  to  indi- 
cate whether  a  nation  has  to  thank 
the  convulsion  or  to  curse  it.    But 
more  particularly,  a  revolution  al- 
most always  gives  birth  to  a  special 
literature  of  its  own.  Not  only  is  the 
antecedent  literature  modified,  or,  it 
may  be,  for  ever  destroyed,  but  a 
new  and  characteristic  one,  whether 
destined  to  be  ephemeral  or  to  en- 
dure, is  pretty  sure  to  be  evoked. 
Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  France, 
and  to  go  no  further  back  than  1 848, 
very  suggestive  was  the  literature 
that  sprang  up,  a  mushroom  growth, 
after  the  Kevolution  of  February. 
In   the  first  place,  there  were  a 
numb^  of  socialistic  works:  these 
represented  ^e  &l8e  socialism  that 
had  been  the  chief  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  perturbing  causes. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  a 
legion  of  newspapers,  the  very  titles 
of  which  denoted  that  poHtically  the 
new  republic  was  only  a  mild  tra- 
yesty  of  the  old,  the  farce  after  the 
tn^c  trilogy :  there  were  the '  Car- 
magnole '  and  the '  Journal  des  Sans- 
Gulottes ;'  there  was  a '  Eobespierre ' 
bearing  the  motto    'Abolition   of 
Capital  Punishments ;'  there  were 
the  'B^pnblique  Bouge'   and  the 
'Bonnet  Bouge,'  published   a  few 
doors  from  each  other  in  the  Bue 
des  Boucheries,  or,  as  we  should 
say.  Butchery  or  Shambles  Street, 
bat  which  for  all  that,  so  far  from 
exhibiting  any   thirst    for  blood, 
roared  yon  as  gently  as  any  sucking- 
dove  ;  there  was  a '  Pdre  Duchesne ' 
that  resembled  the  fonner  one  as 
whey  does  vitciol.    Nothing  coidd 


have  indicated  more  significantly 
how  widely  the  last  differed  from 
the  first  revolution,  and  that  if  the 
previous  republic  was  half  ape  half 
tiger,  the  second,  in  its  political 
aspect,  and  so  far  as  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go — there  vs  no  saying 
where,  left  to  itself,  it  might  have 
gone— luckily  remained,  during  its 
brief  career,  ape  alone. 

Now  the  hterary  oflbpring,  the 
only  Hterary  offspring,  of  the  reYolu- 
tion  in  France  that  in  1 8  5 1  •  5  arestored 
the  Empire,  is  a  certain  jourDalistic 
literature,  the  distinctive  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  takes  good  me 
never  to  meddle  with  politics.  This 
is  the '  petite  j/resse '  of  the  day,  and  it 
is,  indeed,  from  that  exclusion  of 
pontics  from  its  columns  that  it  de- 
rives that  name.  For  pohtics  are 
justly  considered  the  great  and 
proper  domain  of  joumdism,  and 
the  term  petite  is  in  this  case  to  bo 
translated  by  '  minor'  rather  than 
by  '  little,*  especially  as  some  of  the 
journals  in  question,  if  the  majority 
are  pigmies,  caimot  be  considered  in- 
fijgnificant  so  far  as  mere  dimensions 
go.  The  epithet,  moreover,  is  only 
that  i)opularly  assigned  to  it,  not 
the  one  It  usually  assumes  in  speak- 
ing of  itself;  the  '  literary '  press  is 
the  generic  appellation  it  .affecte, 
probably  on  the  assumption,  for  we 
can  discover  no  other  grounds,  that 
any  writing  which  is  not  political 
must  of  necessity  be  literary. 

But  if  these  papers  exclude  poli- 
tics from  their  columns  it  is  not 
fi:om  choice.  They  are  bound  to 
that  exclusion  as  they  value  their 
existence :  not  many  months  ago, 
the  'Ev^nement,'  one  of  th^i,  vas 
suppressed,  after  a  prosecution,  be- 
cause of  a  single  and  very  innocent 
article  on  an  economical  question, 
no  doubt  because  we  say  p<Hiti''i'*^ 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
we  find  them  constantiy  chafing 
under  the  restriction.  And  yet, 
after  all,  they  have  really  no  right 
to  complain.  For  if  the  continuance 
of  their  existence  is  conditional  on 
their  total  abstinence  from  all  fei^ 
mented  articles,  it  is  to  the  general 
thzaldom  in  which  the  French  press 
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is  held  that  th^  owe  fheir  being  in 
existenoe  at  alL  The  old  press,  the 
poHtioal,  being  not  only  restrained 
from  the  lioense  it  claimed  bat  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  to  which  it  had  a 
light,  was  fonnd  insipid.  Where  were 
its  gibes  now?  where  its  ondau^hts 
and  its  bickerings,  its  fiur  discussions 
anditsTinfair,  its  public  hostilities  and 
its  private  nmooors ;  where  was  that 
which  was  so  congenial  to  the  criti- 
cal and  disoont^ted  spirit — the 
opriif  /fWMfetir— of  Frencbmen,  its 
teaoDg  and  Sm^oos  opposition  to  the 
goTenunent  of  the  hoar  ?  (jagged, 
aU  chapfiUlen,  it  no  longer  far- 
ojshed  excitement.  The  marble 
taUes  of  the  caJ^  had  nothing  read- 
able aa  them.  Ton  might  as  well 
fake  up  the  adyertisements  on  the 
last  page  of  a  paper  as  the  leaders 
on  the  first  The  thing  was  into- 
lerable. Which  perceiving  and  nn- 
dentanding,  tba  petite  preue  came 
forward,  offering  relief:  it  onder- 
took  to  excite  in  another  way,  and 
vhea  it  ooold  not  excite  woald  in- 
temt,  and  when  it  failed  in  interest- 
ing, it  woald  at  all  events  amose. 
And  it  proved  a  wonderftii  soccess : 
it  had  hit  thetaste  of  the  day.  Or 
nther,  by  first  ministering  to  the 
vant  of  the  day,  it  created  a  taste 
for  itself.  And  thus  it  has  greatly 
oontribated  to  depraye  the  taste  of 
^  day.  For  assuredly,  frivolous 
vhen  not  worse,  the  petite  presse  is 
an  ignoble  thing. 

Yet  this  may  be  said,  in  its  ex- 
coae,  that  beginning  as  it  did  by 
snppljing  a  demand,  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  being  less  a  cause 
than  an  effect,  and  that,  not  it,  but 
something  else  is  responsible  if  the 
demand  existed:  a  people,  as  has 
heen  well  remarked,  will  always  have 
jnst  the  press  it  deserves  to  have. 
And  if  this  /Tett^  preue,  as  a  whole 
utd  oomparatiyely,  is  not  a  noble 
thing,  and  if  many  or  most  of  those 
who  contribute  to  it  render  them- 
selves, by  their  style,  and  the  choice 
of  their  topics,  and  more  especially 
hy  their  egotism,  positively  odious, 
we  are  far  from  asserting  that  it  is 
all  and  utterly  bad,  and  far  from 
denying  that  some  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  it— some  three  or  four — are 
able  writers  and  honourable  men, 
and  adorn  all  they  touch.   And  to  a 


certain  extent  it  has  kept  its  pro- 
mise of  being  at  all  events  amusing : 
we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if 
the  more  pretentious  articles  are 
usually  grievous  trash,  we  have 
seldom  looked  all  though  one  of 
those  papers  without  finding  some- 
thing to  raise  a  smile — and  a  smUe, 
we  mean,  not  at  the  author  but  with 
him.  Sometimes  it  is  an  anecdote, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  the  French 
language,  whatever  its  imperfec- 
tions, tells  an  anecdote  admirably: 
sometimes  it  is  a  felicitous  turn  of 
expression,  or  an  unexpected  and 
surprising  collocation  of  words,  or, 
in  the  middle  of  a  sober  paragraph, 
a  flash  of  vivid  writ;  sometimes  it  is 
simply  such  a  joke  as  might  be 
found  in  year  professedly  comic 
journal,  an  absurd  riddle,  or  a  piece 
of  broad  farce,  or  an  outrageous 
pun.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  devote 
a  column  or  more  to  short  miscella- 
neous jwragraphs  meant  to  be  fiaoe- 
tious,  and  not  always  fiiiling.  And 
of  these,  to  a£ford  some  idea  of  their 

2uality>  we  may  before  going  far- 
lier,  offer  a  few  examples.  We  cull 
them,  such  as  they  are,  from  a  number 
of  different  papers  of  different  dates ; 
seldom  does  any  one  paper  present 
more  than  one  bit  worth  extracting, 
and  there  are  days  when  not  a  single 
bit  is  presented  by  them  all  put 
together. 

Here  is  a  story  with  a  delight- 
fully horrible  idea  for  the  point  of 
it:— 

'A  countryman  was  collecting 
frogs,  to  make  a  meal  of  them.  A 
passer-by,  looking  into  his  basket, 
called  hiJB  attention  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  batrachians  were  toads. 
''  Tant  pis  pour  eusse  T  returned  the 
hunter  coolly,  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  them  r' 

And  here  is  another,  offering,  from 
the  unconscious  lips  of  a  child  a 
smart  stroke  of  satire  on  our  modem 
system  of  costume : — 

'  Leonce  Peragallo,  the  agent-ge- 
neral of  the  Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  being  about  to  dine  one 
day  with  a  high  fdnctionary,  had 
donned  the  black  coat  and  white 
neckcloth  of  full  dress. 

"Where  are  you  going,  papa?" 
said  his  little  boy. 

'*  To  dine  out,  my  dear." 
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Then«  papa,  you  are  going  to 
dine  fomewjMdre  with  lerviiitB.  For 
yon  are  dressed  like  Jean  when  he 
waits  on  US  at  tahle." ' 

And  here  is  a  piece  of  satire  from 
i^e  montii  of  one  who  was  no  child ; 
but  this  time,  because  of  the  pain* 
fal  tnith  that  underlies  it,  the  satire  is 
rather  melancholy  than  pleasant: — 

'A  certain  person  happening  to 
express,  in  the  bearing  of  raul  Louis 
Ck)arier,  his  astonishment  at  the 
readiness  with  which  some  men  will 
risk  their  lives  to  rescue  from  drown- 
ing or  the  flames  persons  who  are 
totally  unknown  to  them,  and  whose 
return  will  probably  be  nothing  but 
ingratitode,  Courier,  with  fine  and 
profound  irony,  remarked,  "  In  self- 
deyotion  there  must  always  be  some- 
thing slightly  idiotical." ' 

Who  is  not  here  reminded  of  the 
scene  in '  lyanhoe,'  where,  as  Gedrio 
the  Saxon  parts  from  Wamba  the  son 
of  Witless  in  the  Gsstle  of  Torquil- 
sfcone,  the  latter,  with  the  last  re- 
quest that  his  coxcomb  might  be 
hung  up  in  the  old  hall,  expresses  a 
moumml  hope  that  in  after  years 
there  msy  be  some  remembrance  of 
him  there,  as  of  one  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  noaster,  like  a  fiithfol— 
fool? 

Something  historical : — 

'  In  1793,  every  third  person  wss 
cw2(;t«iii^  something  or  other.  There 
were  ei-devant  dukes,  marquesses, 
counts ;  there  were  ci-devant  curds, 
monks,  nuns,  and  so  on.  A  book 
appeased  under  the  title,  "Obser- 
vations on  the  ci-devant  Mountains 
of  Auvergne."  But  it  was  a  negro 
who  did  best  He  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  National  Convention,  and 
subscribed  himself  "  Zim^,  cwfo- 
vant  negro." ' 

Something  theatrical : — 

*A  would-be  dramatist  who  had 
written  a  play  entitled  "  The  Invi- 
sible Forest,*'  brought  it  to  a  well- 
known  manager  for  his  considera- 
tion. The  latter,  after  looking  at  it 
for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "  My  good 
sir,  your  first  stage  direction  is '  The 
scene  passes  in  the  Invisible  Forest — 
how  are  we  to  represent  a  forest  that 
is  invisible?" 

*'  Nothing  easier,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "Tou  represent  no  forest,  no 
trees,  nothing  at  all,  that's  all !"' 


But  our  memory  enables  ns  to 
cap  this  with  an  old  and  we  thinks 
better  story  of  the  same  sort:  *  The 
stage  represents  chocs,  Sewrei  windt 
jxus  across.  In  the  middle,  a  Isxp 
tree: 

Next  a  bit  of  comic  grsmmsr,csl« 
culated  to  tickle  an  English  eTsn 
more  thm  a  French  ear.  The  writer, 
having  to  record  the  arrest  of  a  mas 
and  a  woman  for  picking  pockets, 
begins  thus  drolly — 

'  Yesterday  the  police  arrested  t 
pick-pocket  and  a  picke-pockette.' 

And  now,  from  the  same  psge,  s 
neat  bit  in  reference  to  certsmother 
arrests: — 

*  There  has  been  much  ezsggetv 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  made 
at  Madrid  on  account  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  Queen  lEatwlla.  Then 
remain  very  few  conspirators  in 
Spain,  even  in  the  govemment^to 
arrest  the  others.' 

From  which  it  will  be  gathered 
that  it  is  only  French  pohtics  which 
are  forbidden  ground  for  the  i)ett(e 
presse,  and  that  allusions  to  the  ^- 
tics  of  other  countries  axe  connired 

at,  or  tolerated. 

Next,  an  absurdity : — 

'Near  Saint-Maur,  a  board  ele- 
vated on  a  pole  is  thus  inscribed, 
' "  By  Order  of  the  Police. 

No  Person  or  Persons  Allowed 
To  Drown  themeelves  here, 

By  Accident  or  Imprudence. 

Another : — 

'  A  gentleman  places  his  foot  on 
the  box  of  a  shoe-black  on  the 
boulevsfd,  and  waits  patiently  ior 
the  appearance  of  the  operator. 
Five  minutes  elapse ;  ten.  No  one 
comes.  At  last,  "Is  it  the  shoe- 
black you  want  ?"  asks  a  new8pape^ 
vender  from  her  stall  hard  by. 

"Of  course." 

"  Well  then,  he  has  just  gone 
out!"' 

Most  of  this  the  English  reader 
may  think  not  very  brilliant,  end  at 
best  only  tolerabla  Yet  these  ere 
fiivourable  specimens  of  the  wit  snd 
humour  to  be  found  in  the  fftiU 
presse,  and  for  one  such  savoni; 
morsel  we  have  a  dozen  worth  no 
more  than  the  following: — 

'  Father  Felix  has  been  appointed 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Nsnc;. 
He  will  have  uphill  vrork  in  thai 
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co^Odtfeish  town.  It  ii  'wall  known 
vith  what  paflBionate  seal  this 
preacher  launohes  inTectiTeB  against 
"the  unbridled  eztra?sganoe  of 
women  "  in  these  present  days.  One 
of  them,  Madame  de  G^^,  a  pretty 
offender,  remarked  on  this  point* 
''Suely  Father  Felix  should  be 
moie  indolgent  to  ns,  since  he  wears 
agovn  as  well  as  we." ' 

And  this  is  the  whole  story. 
Goald  anything  be  more  flat  ?  Tet 
yon  may  wade  through  column  after 
oolaom  of  these  papers  and  find 
nothing  better.  What  shall  be  said 
of  saoh  a  prass?  And  what  shidl 
be  said  of  a  reading  public  who  are 
content  with  such  platitudes  as  their 
daily  and  almost  only  intellectual 
&re?  For  all  that,  our  good  friends 
Ofer  the  water  are  never  weary  of 
proolanning  that  they  are  '  the  wit- 
tiest people  in  the  world ;'  and  there 
are  few  days  in  which  the  compla- 
cent assertion  may  not  be  met  with 
Bomewhero  or  other  in  the  sheets  of 
the  petite  presse  itsel£ 

Bat  again,  the  jokes  and  stories  of 
^petite  presaey  even  when  they  are 
tolerably  good,  are,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  not  new ;  and  it  is 
a  mistake  in  any  one  to  suppose 
that  a  good  story  or  joke  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  repeated  for  the 
hnndredth  time.  What  is  still  more 
inezensable,  what  is  positiTely  ex- 
asperating, the  wits  of  the  petite 
preste  contrive  to  spoil  the  good  old 
pleasantries  by  the  vapid  though 
pretentious  verbiage  with  which 
they  serve  them  up ;  so  that  even  if 
vo  were  disposed,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake,  to  welcome  some  of  those 
ancient  dishes,  we  are  disgusted  by 
the  worse  than  tasteless  sauce  in 
whiehwe  find  them  drowned.  To 
give  an  instance,  there  is  an  old 
story  to  the  following  effect:— A 
needy  suitor,  on  applying  to  a 
cabinet  minister  for  a  place,  met 
with  a  refosal.  'But,  Monsieur,' 
remonstrated  he,  '  I  most  live,  you 
know  r  On  which  the  other,  coldly 
and  cruelly,  'Indeedl  I  do  not  see 
the  neoessi^.'  Now,  this  story  is 
so  common  in  France— it  is  usually 
told  of  Talleyrand,  on  whom  it  is  the 
OQstom  to  iktiier  everything  that  is 
at  once  witty  and  hiBartless— that 
we  shoold  have  thought  any  one 


who  vButured  to  tell  it  now  would, 
at  all  events,  have  told  it  as  we 
hava  But  no;  we  find  it,  and 
transmuted  as  follows,  in  the 
'Journal  pour  Bire,'  a  professedly 
comic  paper,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  more  or  less  comic  engrav- 
ings, and  which,  as  the  few  lines  of 
letter>pre8S  dispersed  through  its 
eight  pages  would  scarcely  furnish 
forth  half  a  column  of  this  magazine, 
might  at  least  be  expected  to  let 
that  little  be  good : — 

'One  of  those  wretched  beings 
who  use  the  literary  pen  only  to 
sully  it,  had  written  an  infamous 
biography,  the  slanderous  character 
of  which  was  equalled  only  by  the 
dastardly. 

The  procureur  impMal  sent  for 
him,  and  demanded  why  he  tunrad 
his  pen  intoan  instrument  of  scandal. 
"Ohl  as  to  that,"  replied,  with 
effrontery,  the  literary  scoundrel, 
"  everybody  must  live  1" 

'*  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,*'  re- 
plied the  magistrate,  "when yours 
IS  the  case  in  question." ' 

Such  is  the  forcible  style  in  which 
the  petite  presse  edits  its  improved 
versions  1 

But  it  does  not  confine  itself  to 
warming  up  again,  with  its  imagined 
improvements,  old  stories  of  indi- 
genous origin.  It  imports  from 
other  countries,  and  especially  from 
this — ^from  dull,  phlegmatic,  foggy 
England.  Every  now  and  then  we 
recognise,  tmder  the  disguise  in 
which— by  placing  the  scene  in 
France,  and  making  the  characters 
Frenclunen^it  attempts  to  pass  it 
off  as  native,  some  anecdote  long 
current  among  ourselves;  and  this 
now  happens  so  frequently,  as  to 
lead  us  strongly  to  suspect  that 
those  who  do  the  comic  bosiness  for 
it  have  got  among  them  copies  of 
our  EngliiBh  and  Scottish  jest-books, 
and  are  going  regularly  through  the 
collection.  Here  is  an  example, 
taken  firom  the  same  'Journal  pour 
Bire:'— 

Scene,  a  dormitory,  occupied  by 
Auvergnats. 

FiBST  AuvBBONAT  (from  his  bed, 
to  a  friend  in  another).  Loustalot, 
aie  you  asleep? 

SnooKD  ATTvasoNAT.  What  is  it, 
GrifEonl? 
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Gbiffoul.  I  ask  if  you  aie  asleep. 

LouBTALOT.  And  why  ? 

Gbiffoul.  Because,  if  yoa  are  nofc 
asleep,  I  should  like  to  bono  w  a  fi  ve- 
franc  piece  from  yoa,  to  buy  zabbii- 
skins. 

LouBTALOT.  I  am  asleep.  Listen^ 
I  am  eyen  snoring  I 

Now,  this  is  simply  »  Scottish 
Bioiy,  about  as  old  as  the  Giampians, 
and  usually  told  somewhat  as 
follows,  succinctly,  and  with  ef- 
fect:— 

Quoth  Jenny  to  her  husband,  who 
is  dosing  in  the  chimney  comer, 
'Are  ye  sleepin',  Donald?' 

'No  very  sound.' 

'Can ye  len'  me  fiye-and-twenbr 
shillin',  Donald?' 

'  Sound  sleepin',  Jenny.' 

But  enough,  for  the  present,  of 
the  jocular  department  Let  us  now 
take  a  look  at  the  leading  article  of 
the  petite  presae^  which,  of  course, 
ought  to  be,a8  it  pretrads  to  be,  the 
best  thing  about  it. 

AlasI  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  the  weakest  It  is  usually  nothing 
more  than  a  tissue  of  small-talk. 
And  such  small-talk!  Sometimes 
it  is  headed  'Chronique,'  and 
chronicles  the  very  smallest  beer. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  egotistical  display 
of  the  writer's  small  self.  Some- 
times it  is  a  'Gauserie,'  and  chats 
away  with  vast  expenditure  of  words 
and  great  economy  of  ideas  on  this 
after  that  small  topic  of  the  day, 
one  of  which — ^but  one,  it  is  true, 
which  your  Frenchman,  so  far  from 
considering  it  small,  holds  to  be  of 
superlative  importance— is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  stage.  Sometimes 
the  whole  article  is  devoted  to  tiie 
stage,  or  to  this  individual  actor,  or 
that  individual  actress,  or  to  gossip 
from  behind  the  scenes :  to  pass  for 
being  &miliar  with  the  world  be- 
hind the  scenes  is  counted  by  the 
petite  presse  great  glory,  nor  does  it 
matter  that  those  scenes  and  that 
world  are  almost  always  those  of 
minor  theatre&  Sometimes  the 
leading  article  becomes  doctrinal, 
and  parades  an  astonishing  amount 
of  small  learning,  evidenuy  got  up 
for  the  occasion  by  the  easy  process 
of  consulting  here  and  there  some 
work  of  the  encyclopsadia  kind,  or 
abstracted  without  admowledgment 


firom  some  special  work.  Eioally, 
but  this  is  rare,  the  leading  article 
may  be  worth  reading. 

For  all  this,  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  be  content  to  take  our  word ; 
we  shall  not  be  expected  to  fill  oar 
pages  with  inanities,  and  we  sbooki 
not  be  thanked  if  we  did.  Bat  we 
may  offer  an  analysis  of  one  sock 
article ;  and  as  the  'chronique'  tto 
select  for  the  purpose  is  taken  from 
a  paper,  tiie '  Paiis-Magazine,'  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  least  bad  the 
petite  presse  has  yet  produced,  it  will 
readily  be  imi^jined  how  veiy  poor 
indeed  is  the  similar  stuff  utUoed  by 
its  inferior  congeners. 

This  '  chronique,'  then,  no  yezy 
long  article  as  a  whole,  is  divided 
into  nineteen  short  sections,  fiepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bars.  Such 
parcelling,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  any  variety  of  topics;  the 
first  five  sections,  for  instance,  aie 
all  on  the  same  tact  It  is  the  taste 
and  habits  of  the  reader  which  have 
been  consulted;  it  is  because  the 
languid  or  else  flighty  attention  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  French 
readers  are  in  the  present  day,  toms 
away  wearily  from  anything  like 
continuous  reading.  And  to  such 
an  excess  is  this  subdividing  canied 
by  some  of  these  papers  (ti^ongh  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  others  do  not 
divide  their  articles  at  all)  that,  as 
if  it  was  not  enough  to  break  up  an 
article  into  sections,  they  mince 
down  each  section  into  as  nsny 
paragraphs  as  it  has  sentences.  Take, 
as  a  specimen  of  this,  the  following 
passage  from  an  article,  in  which, 
under  the  title,  '  The  Princes  of  the 
Bistoury,'  the '  Petit  Journal  *  devotes 
to  some  celebrated  surgeons:— 

'  The  demeanour  of  the  surgeon  is 
one  half  of  Ms  power. 

Some  surgeons  are  gentle,  bear 
with  their  patients,  and  humour 
them. 

M.  N^laton  appears  to  me  not  to 
follow  that  method. 

He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Dupuytren,  and  that  one  word  says 
everything. 

Dupuytren,  sumamed,  because 
of  his  caUousness  in  matters  surgi- 
cal. The  Buteher,  was  long  suigeoD 

of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
He  was  tall,  and  even   in  his 
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joafli  Mb 
ihaded  with  grey 

His  physiogiiODiy  never  lighted 
op  eioept  at  me  opezmting  hoTir/ 

And  80  on.  The  j^iU  presse 
oooJd  haidly  go  farther,  unless  it 
voe  to  divide  the  vords  into  syl- 
IsUes,  after  the  manner  of  reading- 
books  for  the  nee  of  beginners. 

But  to  letorn  tottae  'Paris-Maga- 
me.'  The  first  fire  sections  of  the 
trtiole  before  vs  are  consecrated,  as 
we  have  aheady  said,  to  one  subject. 
TM  snbject  is  a  theatrical  one :  we 
need  not  farther  advert  to  it  The 
next  fonr  relate  to  a  ball  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  another  at  the 
Tmleries:  -we  may  give  the  first  and 
thiid:- 

'IL  de  Bismazok,  it  appears,  was 
TOT  sncoeaBfal  at  the  Hotel  deVille 
M  with  his  white  nniform.  To 
escape  so  mnch  observation,  and  en- 
joy toe  advantage  of  being  incognito, 
he  retired  towards  morning  to  effect 
a  mefcamorphosis,  and  retamed 
dnesed  in  black ;  but,  as  he  was  not 
masked,  hia  artless  diplomacv  ex- 
posed him  to  renewed  homage. 

Is  not  this  striking  passage  well 
pboed,  as  it  is,  by  itself,  a  distinct 
Mdion?  And  may  not  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  the  following  ? — 

'As  a  contrast  to  these  uniforms, 
imidst  those  fairy  effects  of  M. 
Haossmann,  a  fiiiry  was  seen.  Has 
■he  a  coat  of  arms,  a  coronet?  I 
knownothing  about  that  But  what 
I  do  know  is  that  she  wore  a  drees 
of  white  tuUe,  relieved  by  poppies 
and  ears  of  com,  and  that  a  smgle 
such  ear  was  the  sole  ornament  of 
her  abondant  and  genuine  locks.' 

Some  acquaintance,  we  have  little 
doubt,  of  the  writer,  who  thus  deli- 
cately offers  her  this  public  puff. 
But  we  proceed.  The  subject  of  the 
next  three  sections  is  a  note  ad- 
dressed by  a  M.  Lermite  'to  the 
Bmperors  and  Kings,  Princes  and 
FriDcenes,  present  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition,'  in  which  sapient  com- 
nmnieation  the  author  proposed 
that  the  fortress  of  Luxemm)urg,in- 
itead  of  being  dismantled,  should  be 
converted  into  an  international  uni- 
Yonity,  an  hospital  for  superan- 
ntttted  authors  and  artists,  and  an 
'mtemational  villa,'  where  authors 
and  aitjsts  not  yet  superannuated 


should  find  all  the  newspapers  and 

r'odicals  of  the  day.  But  this  idea 
scribe  of  the  '  Paris-Magaaine,' 
to  do  him  justice,  considers  absurd; 
and,  so  dismissing  it,  he,  in  his  next 
section,  exposes  a  slip  of  the  pen  on 
the  pajrt  of  M.  Delangle,  and,  in  his 
next  but  one  after  that,  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  committed  at  a  recent  trial 
by  M.  Lachaud,  the  intermediate 
section  being  devoted  to  some  highly 
moral  and  prosing  refleoti<His  sug- 
gested by  the  legal  case.  Then,  the 
latter  lawyer  being  ingeniously  used 
as  a  link,  the  sixteenth  stands  entiie 
as  follows : — 

'  I  beg  M.  Lachaud,  if  he  ever  has 
to  defend  the  thief  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak  (when  he  is  caught), 
to  make  sparing  use  of  Beaumarobais, 
whose  name  must  inevitably  and 
doubly  be  introduced  into  the  cause, 
first,  on  account  of  the  object  stolen, 
and  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  per* 
son  who  was  the  victim  of  the 
theft.' 

What  think  you  of  the  style? 
Does  the  parenthesis  apply  to  the 
author's  intended  speakmg,  or  to 
the  celebrated  advocate's  possible 
pleading  ?  And  what  say  you  to  its 
being  doubly  inevitable  that  at  the 
anticipated  trial  the  name  of  Beau- 
marcluus  shall  be  introduced,  for  no 
other  reason,  as  appears  from  the 
succeeding  section,  than  because  of 
the  truly  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  victim,  M.  de  Lom6nie,  has 
published  a  life  of  him,  and  that  it 
was  of  his  watch  that  gentleman 
was  robbed,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  ' Marriage  of  Figaro'  was  ori- 
ginally a  vratchmaker?  But  this 
brings  us  down  to  ^e  concluding 
couple  of  sections.  They  relate  to 
an  unknown  personage,  who,  it 
seems,  lives  at  Sceaux,  and  of  whom 
a  brace  of  trivial  anecdotes  are  told, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  writer^s  allotted 
space.  And  this,  once  again,  is  all. 
Such  is  this  precious  chronicle. 
Such  is  the  stuflf  which  suits  the  in- 
tellectual palate  of  Frenchmen  in 
the  present  day.  The  author,  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  in  literature, 
could  do  better,  has  often  done  well. 
But  he  must  write  down  to  the  level 
of  his  readers.  And  so  is  it  vrith 
others  of  his  brethren,  a  few,  worthy 
of  better  things.    Again  and  again 
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we  haye  zemarked  ftrtioleB  wntten 
for  this  profls,  in  which  the  author 
begioa  Bowrly  and  solidly,  bat  after 
the  tot  paragraph  or  two,  breaks 
off  into  the  friyolons  and  empty,  as 
if  he  said  to  himnolf  that  only 
that  sort  of  thing  would  please- 
as  if  he  feared  that  any  other  than 
that  sort  of  thing  wonld  soare 
away  snbsoribers.  Sach  writerSf 
however,  form  the  exoeption.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  contribntors  to  the 
jpetite  presse  write  flippantly,  simply 
beoanse  they  are  flippant  by  nature, 
strain  violently  and  vainly  after  wit, 
even  as  bom  fools  do  who  have  not 
the  wit  to  be  silent;  and  set  down 
line  after  line  of  words,  words,  words, 
without  a  single  fact  or  idea  to 
support  them,  just  because  they  are 
as  idealess  and  ignorant  as  they 
are  conceited  and  unscrupulous. 
The  curious  thing  is— though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  as  no  one  so 
much  as  a  fool  is  apt  to  perceive  the 
folly  of  a  brother,  it  is  not  so  very 
curious — ^that  they  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  imbecility  of  their  fellows, 
and  delight  in  exposiog  it  Thus, 
in  the  very  number  of  the  'Paris- 
Magazine'  containing  the  leader 
just  reviewed,  a  contemporary  article 
in  the '  Soleil '  is  shown  up  as  being 
vulgar,  stupid,  and,  from  its  use  of 
slang,  positively  disgosting.  And 
so,  also,  the  author  from  whose  lucu- 
brations on  the  subject  of  surgeons 
we  have  taken  our  specimen  of  the 
paragraphing  system,  is  the  constant 
butt  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  rivals. 
And  yet,  to  give  him — and  them — 
their  due,  he  is  in  every  way  their 
superior ;  and  in  particular  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  nothing  of  an  im- 
moral tendency  can  be  laid  to  his 
charge  as  a  writer,  which  is  more, 
unhappily,  than  can  be  said  of  them, 
or,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  almost  any 
of  the  fraternity.  Probably,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  like  green- 
eyed  jealousy  in  this  case,  some  en- 
vious feeling  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the '  Petit  Joumar  sells 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  daily. 

And  now,  proceeding  with  our 
analysis,  we  might  notice  the  meagre 
and  ill-digested  budget  of  news  fiuv 
nished  by  the  minor  journal,  and 
its  nevei>&iling  dramatic    artido 


proper,  and  its  roman^enUUten  of 
the  Ponson  de  Tenail  schod,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  its  chief  attraction, 
and  without  which  it  would  not  be 
itself;   skid  so  we  might  proceed 
with   the  rest  of  its  component 
parts.    We  might  notice  its  goarip, 
and  show  it  gossiping  about  tne 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  demi' 
monde,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  a 
reading  public,  so  fiftmilisr  with  cer- 
tain names,  and  even  features,  that 
men  and  women  of  good  repute  le- 
oognise  the  owners,  and  pomt  them 
out  to  each  other  on  the  promenade 
or  at  the  theatre.    Or  we  might  ex- 
hibit that  gossip  sedulously  record- 
ing  the  movements  of  *  high  life*  (it 
has  naturalised  the  vulgar  expree- 
sion),  and  betraying  a  worship  of 
rank  and  title  which  inclines  ns  to 
believe,  what  otherwise  we  should 
doabt,  that  France  at  large  is,  after 
all,  of  a  democratic  spirit,  and,  for 
tuft-adoring,  really  not  &r  behind 
the  one  type  the  world  possesMS  of 
a  true  republic.  And  coming  to  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  which  the 
petite  presse  seeks  to  interest,  nay, 
actually  to  instruct,  we  might  oifier 
a  specimen  or  two  of  its  shallow  and 
second-hand  science,   and   of  the 
disquisitions  in  which,  growing,  as 
it  often  does,  didactic,  its  twaddling 
twaddle  twaddles.    But  as  it  is  im« 
possible   to   touch   pitch   without 
being  defiled— for  which  reason,  be 
it  said  in  passing,  we  cannot  offer 
even  the  remotest  hint  of  the  poei- 
tive  nastiness  which  too  often  dis- 
graces these  papers^so  a  review  of 
sheer  dulness  would  necessarily  be 
dull,  and  we  have  our  privsta  mis- 
givings  that  our  article  is  quite 
heavy  enough  as  it  is.    Further,  by 
those  who  do  not  know  this  petite 
presse,  we  may  be  thought  to  have 
already  been  too  severe  on  it    We 
shall  abstain,  therefore,  from  any 
more  criticism  of  a  deliberate  kind. 
The  remainder  of  our  space  shall  be 
devoted  to  extracts,  and  we  will 
give  them  almost  without  comment 
And  to  procure  them,  we  shall  re- 
torn  to  our  little  friend's  jocular 
columns,  which  being,  aflar  all,  the 
most  tolerable  it  famishes,  we  shall, 
in  thus  concluding,  have  placed  it 
in  its  most  fiavourable  aspect,  and 
do  not  fear  to  be  accused  of  treating 
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a  imfiurly.  At  the  sime  time,  let 
08  oon£B88,  we  may  preBent  one  or 
two  which  imise  m  souie  without  in- 
tending it  Ag,  for  instanoe,  to 
begin  with  one,  this,  which  we  ahall 
]ee?e  in  the  original  :— 

'Ctft  aojoaidliui  que  Bont  partis 
poor  Bombay  les  demiers  transports 
de  tionpes  devant  former  la  colonne 
d'expedition  contre  le  roi  negrei' 

So  that  by  way  of  a  short  cut  to 
Abyadnia  (the  long  of  which  coun- 
try must  neoessahly  be  a  negro, 
seemg  that  it  is  in  Africa),  we  send, 
not  transports  for  troops,  but  de- 
tMhmentsof  troops— to  India  1  But 
bere  is  something  not  so  foolish 
sboQt  a  real  negro: — 

'  A  slave  had  amassed  a  consider- 
able som  of  money,  and  might  easily 
bave  purchased  his  freedom  had  he 
chosen;  but  Tom  took  no  step  to- 
VBids  acquiring  the  liberty  for 
which  so  many  of  his  comrades 
were  sighing  in  vain. 

A  white  one  day  asked  him  the 
leason. 

"I  am  in  no  hurry,"  answered 
tbe  black,  with  a  grimace;  "lam 
growing  older  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently every  day  I  may  be  had 
cheaper."  ' 

And  here  is  a  fair  quiz  at  the 
(toeotyped  phrases  of  the  penny-a- 

'  The  "  Memorial  de  lille,"  having 
oocasioQ  to  speak  of  a  workman  who 
had  drunk  too  much,  says  of  him, 
that  he  had  been  saerificing  to 
Bacchus. 

Now,  just  suppose  the  following 
diakigne  in  a  wine  shop,  between  the 
landleid  and  a  thirsty  stranger: — 

"Within  there,  ho!  I  wish  to 
BBcrifice  to  Bacchus  r 

"  Bacchus  1  Never  heard  of  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  new  shop  opposite." 

"Not  at  all.    I  wish  to  sacri- 
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"None  of  your  nonsense.  You 
sacrifice  nothing  in  this  house.  Do 
yon  not  get  wine  for  your  money  ?" ' 

Next,  something  flattering  for 
mm  of  the  pen: — 

*  One  of  my  friends,  yesterday 
morning,  was  seated  in  a  hair- 
dieaser's  shop.  The  operator,  an 
apprentice,  as  he  operated,  talked. 
'*  What  is  your  profession?'' 
he,  snipping  away. 


I  am  a  literary  man,"  replied 
my  friend,  meekly. 

"Ah,  you  are  lucky  1  As  for 
me,  I  am  condemned  to  two  years 
more  of  the  scissors  sad  curling- 
irons.  But,  after  that,  I  shall  take 
to  your  trade."' 

The  story  is  likely  enough ;  and, 
judging  by  the  style  of  some  or 
several  of  those  who  chatter  in  the 
petite  presK,  we  should  say  that  the 
youthM  and  aspiring  perruquier 
had  precedents  to  encourage  hiniL 

But  now  behold  the  shop  invad- 
ing, in  another  way,  the  stage.  A 
certain  playwright,  it  appears,  is  in 
the  habit  of  adroitly  inserting  in  his 
pieces  spoken  advertisements,  for 
which  enterprising  tradesmen  pay 
him  welL  For  which  venality  he  is 
deservedly  exposed  and  pleasantly 
ridiculed  by  the '  Lnne,'  in  a  parody, 
from  which  we  take  the  following 
bits: — 
8CEHB  Vni. — 7%«  Countess,   Lisettc, 

GotJNTKSS.  The  Marquess  will  be 
here  presently.    I  must  dress. 

LiSBiTE.  What  dress  will  madame 
wear? 

GouHTBSS.  Give  me  my  elastic 
stays,  furnished  by  Madame  Bou- 
valet,  5  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
my  jupon  Empire,  that  I  procured 
from  Madame  Bienvenu,  Ghaussde 
d'Antin;  my  robe  en  foulard,  from 
the  Colonic  des  Indes,  53  Bue  de 
RivoU. 

And  so  on.  But  those  who  equip 
the  other  sex  must  not  be  forgotten. 
And,  accordingly : — 

ScENB  IX. — The  Marquess,     The 
Duke. 

Mabqusss.  I  was  sure  I  had  a 
rival  1 

Ddke.  Name  your  hour! 

Mabquess.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  five  o'clock,  by  the  excellent 
watch  I  purchased  of  Leroy  and 
Son»  115  Galeriede  Valoia 

IhTEx.  Name  the  ground  1 

MABonvsa  The  Boisde  Boulogne, 
behind  the  Pavilion  d'Armenonville, 
where  the  cookery  is  first  rate,  and 
the  wine  to  match. 

DuKB.  I  have  the  choice  of 
weapons !  I  shall  oome  with  my 
duelling  pistols,  made  by  Devismes, 
36  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  And 
one  of  us  must  die  1 
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Marquesb.  So  l)e  it!  My  will  is 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Bouclier,  the 
notary,  12  Bue  du  Hayre. 

But  here  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
Lune'  is  not  doing  the  very  thing 
it  reprehends,  and  that  we  ourselves, 
by  republishing  these  addresses, 
have  not  unwittingly  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  aiding  and 
abetting  it,  or,  at  all  events,  of  being 
accessories  after  the  fact.  Which 
juridical  consideration  brings  us,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  an  incident 
reported  by  one  of  these  papers  as 
having  taken  place  in  a  London 
police  court : — 

*  The  prisoner  being  clearly  proved 
guilty,  the  presiding  magistrate  sen- 
tenced him  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, warning  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  ever  he  were  again 
convicted  of  a  similar  offence,  the 
sentence  would  be  six  months. 

On  this  announcement,  the  rascal, 
taking  a  penny  from  his  pocket, 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  one  hand, 
and,  covering  it  with  the  other, 
exclaimed,  "Let  us  settle  that  at 
once.  Heads  or  tails — double  or 
quits  —  six  months  now,  or  no- 
thing !" ' 

This,  of  course,  cannot  be  true. 
The  prisoner  would  have  been 
searched  before  he  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  all  the  contents  of  his 
pockets  laid  aside.  Therefore,  all 
due  honour  to  the  petite  presse  for 
the  originality  of  its  comical  inven- 
tion 1  We  are  only  surprised  that 
anything  so  smart  should  be  attri- 
buted by  it  to  an  Englishman.  For 
the  minor  French  press  hates  this 
country  with  a  rancour  that  grudges 
us  any  merit  whatever,  but  par- 
ticularly that  of  wit ;  even  humour 
it  would  probably  refuse  us,  unless 
on  the  ground  that  one  species  of  it, 
punning,  denotes  a  proclivity  to 
picking  pockets.  Wit,  no,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good,  not  so  much 
as  a  little  of  that  common  sense 
which  a  writer  in  it  has  denounced 
as  being  the  sign  of  a  narrow  mind 
and  a  grovelling  soul!  And  then, 
bow  eagerly  it  seizes  on  any  piece 
of  scandal  imported  from  these 
shores— how  it  exaggerates,  how  it 
distorts  it !  To  give  one  small  in- 
stance. Some  montitis  ago  i>opular 
feeling  was  roused  in  tlus  country 


by  the  rumour  that  a  naval  cadet 
serving  on  board  H.M.S.  'PhcEbe' 
had  b^n  scored  on  the  forehead  with 
the  broad  arrow,  and  disfigured  for 
life,  by  some  of  his  comrades.  ItFOoa 
appeared,  however,  that  the  injury 
amounted  only  to  a  scratch,  that  all 
trace  of  it  would  quickly  disappear, 
and,  what  was  more,  that  the  sup- 
posed victim  had  been  a  consenting 
party  to  the  whole  proceeding.  But 
the  opportunity  could  not  be  let 
slip  by  the  '  literary '  press,  and  the 
most  was  to  be  made  of  it,  no  matter 
with  what  disregard  of  truthfulness. 
And,  accordingly,  it  was  the  offtoen 
of  the  ship — not  the  boy  mates  of 
the  boy — who  committed  the  out- 
rage, simply  for  their  amusement, 
'  and  after  tying  the  poor  midship- 
man  to  a  gun,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  hand  or  foot.'  And  the  imagi- 
nation of  tlus  French  story-teller 
adds,  that  '  neither  the  cries  of  the 
sufferer,  nor  his  ardent  supplica- 
tions, could    awaken  the  smallest 
pity  from  the  stupid  and  ferocious 
accomplices  of  his  torturer.'    Bat 
enough  of  this ;  for  assuredly  we  do 
not  complain  of  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy the  petite  presse  manifests  to- 
wards this  countiy,  that  being  the 
one  compliment  it  is  capable  of  pay- 
ing us,  not  to  say  that  it  never 
shows  its  insignificance  more  than 
when  it  attempts  to  diminish  us, 
and  never  is  so  amusing  as  when  it 
seeks   to   turn   us    into    ridicule. 
Enough.    And  passing  over  a  story 
(absurdly  spoiled  in  the  telling)  in 
which  two  citizens  of  New  York, 
whom  the  writer  is  so  clever  as  to 
call  Yankees,  are  named  respectively 
Sir  John  Griflatsh  and  Sir  VilHam 
Tombith,  we  shall  give  three  short 
extracts,  and  so  end. 

First  take  this  specimen  of  a 
graceful  apology:— 

'  At  a  railway  station,  three  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  arrived  by  train, 
get  into  an  onmibus.  One  of  them 
is  an  elderly  man  belonging  to  the 
district;  he  has  made  a  fortune  as  a 
dealer  in  flour;  he  is  somewhat 
ambitious,  and,  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count, is  very  obsequious  to  any 
powers  that  be;  he  is  pompous. 
The  other  two  are  younger,  and 
more  lively.  No  ladies.  The  two 
take  out  their  dgar-casea. 
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"Gentlemen,''  sftys  the  pom|)oiis 
nuD,  ''smokizig  is  forbidaen  in  a 
pabUe  oonyeyanoe." 

Yeiy  welL  The  cigar-caeeB  are 
put  away  again. 

On  aniying  at  their  destinatiGn, 
ihe  enemy  of  nicotine  makes  in- 
quiries 88  to  Mb  fellow-passengen, 
and  is  infonned  that  the  one  la  the 
Prefect  of  that  Department,  and  the 
other  the  Sab-Fzefect  of  a  neigh- 
booring  ona  "  I  have  made  a  fine 
mistake!"  says  he:  "I  must  write 
an  apology."  And  aocoraingly,  with 
great  pains,  he  composed  a  letter, 
vhich  ended  thns:  "I  ask  yon  a 
tbonsand  pardons,  bat  I  had  not 
the  hcmonr  to  know  yon,  and  took 
yon  for  two  bagmen.  With  pro- 
fonnd  respect,  &o." ' 

And  next  this,  concerning  an 
aetresB  whoee  month,  it  seems,  is 
lather  too  large: — 

'Th^  were  speaking  of  her  month 
in  the  green-room  of  the  Vari^t^, 
and  everr  one  said,  "  What  a  pity  i" 

"Good  heayens,  no!'*  exclaimed 
Alphonaine;  "why  pity  her?  She 
B  a  lucky  woman;  she  can  whisper 
in  her  own  ear !" ' 

And  by  way  of  honne  houche: — 

'A  certain  contributor  to  a  peri- 
odical, edited  by  Dr.  V^ron,  was 


remarkable  for  the  obsenrity  of  his 
style,  and  the  compositors,  in  setting 
np  his  articles,  constantly  made  mis- 
takes. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  office  in 
a  boiling  passion ;  a  phrase  of  his 
had  been  dieadfiil^  handled.  "  Yon 
distort  me  here  1"  cried  he ;  "  yon 
mutilate  me  1" 

"Fray  be  calm:  the  error  shall 
be  explained  and  rectified." 

Bat — was  it  another  error  of  the 
press,  or  was  it  done  on  purpose  ? — 
next  day  appeared,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  jonmal,  these 
terrible  words : — 

"  An  error  of  the  press  yesterday 

haying  rendered  a  passage  by  M 

intelligible,  we  now  subjoin  it  aa  it 
really  was  in  the  manuscript." ' 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  bonne  houche 
after  all.  Perhaps  the  reader  has 
found  not  one  of  our  extracts  at 
all  good.  We  can  only  say  that 
to  procure  them  we  haye  gone 
through  no  fewer  than  six-and- 
thirty  specimens  of  the  petite  presae, 
and  that  our  selections  are  the  best 
the  three  dozen  afforded.  It  is 
scarcely  our  fault  if  we  haye  been 
unable  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
— what  is  not  silk  or  anything  like 
it. 
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AND  so  we  love  our  cousin  James  ? 
Trust  the  old  woman  for  a  seer ! 
Why,  how  the  little  lily  flames, 
The  blue  eyes  open,  and  each  ear 
Hath  tum'd  into  a  rosebud,  dear ! 
Ah !  bless  thee,  Blanche,  though  I  am  old, 

I  guessed  thy  secret  from  the  first, — 
Though  I  am  ugly,  patch'd,  and  cold, 

I've  seen  the  world,  its  best  and  worst ; 
And  ah !  the  world  is  cruel,  bad,  and  rough ; 
Not  that  it  calls  me  names— it  is  not  that ! 
Life  after  twenty-five  is  sad  enough, 

At  sixty-five,  how  dull  and  stale  and  flat ! 
Ah,  child !  though  year  on  year  in  shame  and  woe 
These  feet  have  wander'd  on  through  weary  ways, 
I  never  loved  but  once  in  all  my  days, — 
Not  wisely,  ah  !  not  wisely — but  I  know. 

When  all  the  light  of  all  the  world  has  passed. 
That  love  will  lift  me  up  to  God  at  last ! 
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Blanche,  little  Blanche !  how  shall  I  phrase  to  thee 

The  truth — the  shame — of  him  I  cherished  so  ? — 
A  wild  gallant,  such  as  there  used  to  be 

When  I  was  young — 'tis  fifty  years  ago. 
A  ne'er-do-well,  degraded,  worn,  and  wild, 

A  knight,  yet  fallen  from  his  knightly  state, 
Brought  down  by  wine  and  wicked  women,  child  : 

But  these  were  things  I  only  knew  too  late ; 
And  we,  we  Osbomes,  were  a  race  of  fire — 

No  lily  ladies  sighing  over  fashions — 
The  blood  of  soldiers  filled  me,  and  my  sire 

Gave  me  quick  humours  and  eternal  passions ! 
And  when  I  loved  that  man  of  evil  fame — 

Ere  1  knew  all,  love  grew  without  control — 
Child,  I  was  his  for  ever — pride  nor  shame 
Could  come  between  our  spirits — he  became 

A  fearful  part  of  my  immortal  souL 

They  put  stone  walls  between  us — it  was  just ! 

But  money  opens  doors — we  met  alone — 
And  I  besought  him,  on  my  knees,  to  thrust 

His  evil  fiend  behind  him,  and  atone ! 
Atone !  atone !  O  the  wild  vows  he  swore ! 

I  listen'd  and  believed ;  yet  he  sinned  on — 
Then,  on  the  threshold  of  my  father's  door, 
One  moonless  night,  I  cried, '  I  love  no  more ! 

Thy  shame  has  come  between  us— get  thee  gone !' 
And  fled  into  the  sleeping  house,  and  crept 

Up  the  dark  stairs,  and  felt  along  the  gloom, 
And  found  my  mother  waiting  in  my  room, 
And  fell  on  that  hard  woman's  heart,  and  wept ; 
And  ere  I  knew  the  terror,  little  one, 

Ere  I  awoke  from  that  dark,  vague  distress, 
The  world  had  grown  all  dark,  the  wrong  was  done, 

And  I  was  withering  in  a  bridal  dress. 

Then  came  my  folly — sin — it  matters  naught 
What  name  they  give  to  their  unhallow'd  thought ! 
One  night — I  was  alone  in  my  cold  dwelling — 

My  lord  was  heaven  knows  where — at  rout  or  ball- 
There  came  the  cackle  of  a  gossip,  telling 

That  he — that  man — had  fallen  in  a  brawl — 
Hurt  unto  death— and  in  a  lodging  lay 
A  street  or  two  away. 
Blanche,  little  Blanche !  ere  I  could  understand, 
I  sat  by  bis  bedside,  and  held  his  hand ! 

Ah !  pity,  pity  me !    All,  all,  was  lost ; 

The  world  had  gone  and  all  the  world  can  gaio, 
All,  all,  save  him  and  his  sick  agony,    * 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  rolled  in  fever'd  pain ! 
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0  God,  fiargive  me  I  for  I  prayed  and  cried : 

'  My  place  is  here — ^bere,  here,— by  this  bedside ! 
Nothing  is  left  me  in  the  world  but  this — 

This  life  that  flutters  o'er  its  opening  grave— 
These  eyes  that  see  not,  lips  that  cannot  kiss — 

And  this  is  all  I  crave !' 

But  he — ^that  man  I  name  not — ^raving  lay, 

Knowing  me  not,  but  dreaming  of  his  crimes — 
And — ah,  the  horror ! — shrieking  loud  at  times, 

In  blasphemies  to  make  the  hair  turn  gray — 

Words,  Blanche,  to  wither  up  the  heart  and  chill 
The  weary  love  that  listens  on  the  ground ; 
But  mine  was  love  more  piteous,  more  profound, 

And  'mid  the  red-hot  shame  I  loved  him  still — 
Loved  on  with  awfuller,  intenser  fire. 

Loved  on  with  Horror  for  my  only  friend, 
Loved  blindly  on  as  mighty  men  aspire  ! 

And,  Blanche,  there  came  revrard  before  the  end. 

It  was  a  sombre  sunset ;  at  his  side 

1  kept  my  vigil,  breathing  soft  and  deep. 
Watching  his  slumber,  while  the  eventide 

Scatter'd  its  dusky  silver  on  his  sleep. 
And,  Blanche,  just  then  he  woke,  and  look'd  at  me ! 

A  wild,  long  look,  Utter,  without  a  breath ! 
And  knew  me,  knew  me,  sinking  wearily 

As  if  to  close  his  eyes  in  angry  death ; 
Then  look*d  again,  and  moan'd  upon  hit  bed, 

And  that  soft  silvef  soften'd  o^er  his  fiice; 
And  when,  snow-pole,  I  bent  above  his  head, 

The  lines  of  sh^une,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace 
Faded  away,  and  left  his  features  wan 

As  placid  as  a  little  one's  at  prayer : 
Tlie  great,  pare  soul  that  bides  in  every  man 

Came  up  into  hts  eyes  and  trembled  there ; 
And  while  as  gtntly  as  a  mother  might, 
I  answered  that  sweet  light. 
And  mored  his  head  upon  my  arm,  he  smiled 
And  kissed  me,  like  a  child ; 
And  fiunter,  fainter,  grew  hfe  hmnan  heart, 

And  colder,  colder,  grew  the  tired  bad  clay, 
While  his  diviner  part 

Sweetened  and  slipt  away. 

And  thou  art  pale — ^so  pale. 

Kiss  me,  and  pardon  the  old  woman's  tale. 

There  was  a  separation,  as  you've  heard — 

My  lord  hush'd  up  the  truth  he  never  knew : 
We  parted  quietly,  without  a  word — 

And  here  I  am  alive  at  sixty-two. 


UtdiMnit]!  SkOehea. 

What  the  world  said,  who  knows !  this  heart  of  mme 

Broke  not,  but  grew  a  little  harder,  colder, — 
1  lived,  played  cards,  made  gossip  over  wine ; 
I  did  not  grieve — the  loss  was  too  divine — 

I  grieve  still  less,  mj  dear,  now  I  am  older. 
For  now  I  see  the  past  with  clearer  ejes. 

Though  people  think  me  bad,  and  think  aright : 
The  world  is  much  amiss,  but  love  is  wise, 
And  what  is  pure  one  moment,  I  surmise. 

Is  pure  for  ever,  in  the  world's  desfntc; 

Robert  Buchamas. 


UNIVEB8ITT  SKETCHES. 
By  ak  Old  Cantab. 
— CamkuiX'tf  Btgnt  ^vpftr,  xnV  ^ofn  it  iMtB. 

'  Witb  ill  hii  mtixU,  be  1>  fultr  cnimal  to  cUlm  hli  drgnn.' 


r 


'  WB8  the  commeDcement  of  the  dining-hftU,  and  its  snag  common 

_  Xjent  teim,  and  the  fine  old  col-  room,   were    in  a  crazy  conditim 

lege  of  St  Margaret* B  was  shaken  from  the  effects  of  an  earthqnake  or 

to  its  very  fonndatioD.    I  do  not  some  such  cosvuleios  of  Natnrs; 

mean  that  its  yeneiable  wsJls,  its  bnt  that,    fieurativaly,    na;,  even 
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ancient  zoooids  'Ye  Hostel  for  poore 
aefaolajB   of  St.  Margaret  at  Cam- 
bridge,* 'WBB  ahiiken  to  its  very  foan« 
dation  firom  Doctor  Greefaroot,  the 
venerable  master,  to  the  sonllion's 
aBBistant.     Alas !  the  mental  fissure 
in  the  aiwiant  ooltege  had  eren  ex- 
tended lower  still  in  the  social  scale, 
and  had  ^^itated  the  hitherto  placid 
bosom  of  that  most  insignificant  of 
the  membeis  of  ye  said '  Hostel  for 
poore  acbolarSy'  the  aasistantHacul- 
non's  dag  Bob,  a  miserable,  mangy, 
and  dyspeptio-looking  brate,  the  re- 
cipient ot  all  the  kicks  and  abase  of 
er^cy  servaat  abont  the  place,  and 
whom  we  all  called  in  classic  language 
'infellx  Bobertos.'    Little  knots  of 
men  were  seen  congregated  together 
in  the  Quad,  discussing  in  eager 
tones   some   piece  of  intelllgenoe 
vbieh  evidently  afforded  a  topic  of 
deep  intorest  to  all  who  mentioned 
it    Doctor  Greekroot,  that  erudite 
cUfine^  was  even  standing  in  the 
archway  of  the^);^n»  taUong  orer 
tins  most  agitatiifg^fbir  wi^     r; 
Secandns,  U^  senior  tutor.  .B    .^ 
be  imagiiiBd  by  any  of  .the     itmie 
public,  the  mere  casual  j   jerrer, 
that  perhaps  St  Margaret's  had  dis- 
tmg^iuBbed  herself  in  the  late  ezami- 
nation,  and  thut  some  talented  son, 
wotttng  at  defiance  all  hitherto  pre- 
OQOoatTed  opinions  with  regard  to 
Ifae  Senior  Wranglership,  had  some- 
how most  unexpectedly  slipped,  by 
itfMMifit  as  it  were,  into  that  rouch- 
honoor.    No;  althoogh  St 
i*s  upon  one  occasion,  so 
tradition  (lost  in  the  mist  of  ages) 
leocvrded,  had  furnished  that  youth- 
fal  chamfHon,  that  peer  above  peers, 
that '  bcilUme  pnnceps,'  for  several 
yeacB  neither  the  golden,  silver,  nor 
wooden  spoon  of  academic  honours 
had  been  found  amongst  her  alumni. 
Pcsrhaps  some  uninitiated  stranger 
m^ht  have  Uncled  that  all  this  un- 
-wooted  stir  amidst  the  venerable 
walls  of  St  Margaret's  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  announcement  of  the 
elewatioin  of  that  distinguished  divine 
and  ripe  scholar,^  Dr.  Greekroot,  to 
ihe  episcopal  bench ;  but  although 
the  said  doctor  was  amongst  we 
most   hkely  of  the  candidates  for 
any  vacant  mitre  that  either  the 
Gfrnservative  or  Whig  premier  might 
hare  to  dispose  of  (not  because  he 
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was  more  peculiarly  fitted  by  expe- 
rience for  that  most  responsible 
post,  for  indeed  the  worthy  master 
of  St  Margaret's  never  had  the 
charge  of  a  parish  in  his  Ufe,  and 
was  no  gpreat  theologian;  but  having 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  a 
Greek  particle,  it  was  considered 
that  a  gratified  and  grateful  conn- 
trv  should  reward  so  erudite  a 
scholar  by  placing  the  very  squarest 
of  square  men  in  the  very  roundest 
of  round  holes,  a  bishoprio)>-sti]l 
Dr.  Greekroot  had  not  yet  attained 
unto  the  much-ooveted  mitre,  for 
indeed  there  was  no  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench  who  by  suddenly 
deceasing  had  been  poUte  enough 
to  make  a  vacancy  for  the  majestic 
master  of  St  Margaret's.  Surmise 
might  have  suggested  that  our 
senior  tutor,  Mr.  Secundus,  who 
ever  since  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
he  was  now  fifty,  had  waited  to 
commit  matrimony  until  that  valu- 
able sinecure  in  the  gift  of  the  mas- 
ter and  fellows  of  St  Biargaret*s, 
the  living  of  Donothing-cum-Help- 
him,  value  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  population  eigh1y,Bhould 
lall  vacant  Surmise,  I  say,  might 
have  suggested  that  Dr.  Dawdle, 
the  octogenarian  rectOrof  Donothing- 
oum-fielphim,  had  at  length  suc- 
cumbed to  the  call  of  death  (the 
only  thing  to  which  he  had  ever 
succumbed  in  lus  life,  for  he  was  a 
divine  of  the  true  church  militant 
type),  and  that  worthy  Mr.  Secun- 
dus was  about  to  consummate  his 
own  and  another's  happiness  by 
leading  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and 
from  thence  to  Donothing-cum- 
Helphim  rectory,  the  still  doubtless 
lovely,  but  somewhat  passee,  Miss 
Wiihelmina  Figgins.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  both  surmises 
the  casual  stranger  and  imagination 
would  have  been  wrong  at  any  rate 
for  once  in  their  lives.  It  was 
'  nought  of  sort,'  as  they  say  in  the 
enlightened  north.  The  event  which 
agitated  so  greatly  each  member  of 
St  Margaret's  was  the  fiict  that  a 
modem  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  mirabUe 
dictu  I  Joe  Tomkins,  the  very  despair 
of  tutors,  the  terror  of  dons,  the 
nightmare  of  examiners  and  proc- 
torSi  the  very  quintessence  of  all 
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fhftt  was  eyer  plucked  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  timea,  had  actually 
at  last,  after  fiuluzes  innumerable^ 

ried  the  examination  for  a  Bache- 
of  Arts  decree,  and  was  upon 
this  day  of  which  I  write  about  to 
appear,  with  numerous  others  of  his 
compeers,  in  that  august  place  the 
senate  house^  to  have  his  degree 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  high 
and  mighty  functionary  the  vice* 
chanoellor.  Well  might  such  ex- 
clamations as  'Who  on  earth  got 
him  through  T  '  How  did  he  manage 
it?'  'He  must  haye  copied  finely/ 
*  Why,  this  malies  the  twelfth  time 
he  has  been  in/  '  Qrindstone  (the 
most  distinguished  poll-tutor  of  the 
day)  gave  him  up  m  despair  after 
the  sixth  failure,  and  Coacnem  then 
tried  his  hand,. but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  Joe  Tomkins;  and  now 
Gains  of  St  Gross,  a  fellow  whom 
no  one  knows  anything  of,  goes  and 
actually  pushes  him  through  by 
main  force  as  it  were,  and  it  is  only 
the  second  try  he  has  had  since 
Tomkins  began  to  read  with  Mm/ 
Wonderful  as  it  really  was,  spite  of 
fiulures  under  the  great  Grindstone 
and  the  distinguisheid  Goachem,  Joe 
Tomkins,  coached  and  crammed  by 
the  hitherto  unknown  Gains  of  St. 
Gross,  had  by  some  flash  of  gmiius 
which  had  long  lain  dormant  within 
him,  or  by  some  other  means  only 
known  to  the  astute  Gains  and  him- 
self,  at  length  satisfied  the  hard  and 
obdurate  examiners,  and  had  at  last 
the  extreme  felicity  of  seeing  his 
illustrious  name,  Tomkins  Josephus^ 
St  Margaret^s  Gollege,  appear  very 
low  down  in  the  list  of  the  last  class 
in  the  poll. 

'  Well,  Tomkins,  old  boy,  we  con- 
gratulate you/  shouted  a  whole  host 
of  undergraduates,  as  the  hero  of 
all  this  agitation  amidst  the  classic 
shades  of  Alma  Mater  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Qoadrangle  duly 
decked  in  black  clothes,  with  a  stiff 
and  starched  white  choker  round 
his  throat,  whi^h  would  have  made 
him  look  rather  like  an  undertaker 
or  a  butler,  only  his  bachelor's 
hood  deeply  edged  with  rabbitnskin 
hanging  down  his  back,  and  his 
elaborate  silk  gown  (Tomkins  was 
determined  to  do  the  thing  weU) 
Ming  from  his  shonlden  rather 


saved  the  idea.  Even  the  pompotu 
master,  Dr.  Grssikroot,  could  not  re* 
sist  the  witchery  of  the  boor,  and 
in  his  intmse  excitement  and  asto- 
nishment actually  atepped  fi>rwud 
a  few  paces  from  where  he  wm 
standing  in  order  that  he  might  in 
most  sonorous  tones  congtatalste 
the  young  man  upon  haying  aooom- 
plisbed  that  which  any  weil-ttught 
schoolboy  on  first  coming  up  to  the 
University  ought  to  have  penormed 
with  ease.  As  a  minute  record  of 
how  our  friend  Tomkins,  after 
having  sworn  (as  he  expressed  it 
afterwards)  the  most  fearful  oaths 
according  to  the  Universify  law 
made  and  provided  for  such  im- 
posing ceremonials,  finally  knelt  in 
solemn  form  at  the  feet  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  there  with  his  heed 
between  that  ftmctionary's  knees 
listened  to  a  long  speech  which  ap- 
peared to  Joe,  inasmuch  ss  it  vtf 
m  the  Latin  tongue,  a  lot  of  rigma- 
role gibberish,  and  finally  rose  np  a 
fall-blown  Bachelor  of  Arts-as 
this  description  would  neither  be 
Ycry  amusing  nor  much  to  the  pnr- 

Cof  my  story,  I  will  leave  our 
to  make  his  way  to  the  senate- 
house,  whilst  I  briefly  explain  to 
my  readers  who  and  what  Joe  Tom- 
kins was. 

Joseph  Tomkins,  Esq.,  as,  heisg 
of  full  age  and  a  graduate  member 
of  the  UniTersily  of  Gambridge,  ve 
must  now  call  him,  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a 
long  pedigree  and  an  estate  very 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  length 
of  his  genealogical  tree.  Joe  was, 
moreover,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
trod  in  shoe-leather,  but,  as  may 
have  been  surmised  fh>m  what  1  have 
already  imparted  concerning  his 
university  career,  neither  a  genios 
nor  a  bookworm. 

If  there  was  one  tiling  Tomkins 
hated  upon  earth  it  was  a  book ;  bat 
if  there  was  anything  which  he  even 
detested  worse  than  this,  it  was  to 
be  made  to  study  the  contents  of  the 
said  book.  A  lucu$  i  non  lucmdo^ 
he  had  been  christened,  whilst  at 
Eton,  Solomon ;  and  when  ha  ex- 
changed the  Tory  low  place  in  that 
famous  school  for  a  residence  at  the 
University,  the  nickname  and  its 
cause  had  followed  him.  Bntthoogh 
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Joe  was  no  soholAr,  and  paned 
thioogh  hia  Little-Go,  and,  as  we 
hive  seen,  his  degree  with  a  diffi- 
culty and  an  amount  of  ftilnres  I 
belieTe  almost  unpieoedented,  still 
he  WIS  no  fool  in  so  lar  as  the  ways 
of  the  world  were  oonoerned.    A 
thaton^  sportsman,  a  strong,  stout, 
letointe  fellow,  if  he  did  not  adorn 
the  college  he  helonged  to  by  his 
raooeBses    and   triumphs    in    the 
schools,  he  did  help  to  maintain  her 
tndent  preiiige,  not  only  on  the 
liTerwith  his  stroke  oar,  but  in  the 
crieket-field  with  his  never-fidling 
bet   The  coolest  fellow  itwaserer 
my  lot  to  see:  in  no  situation  of  the 
greatest  danger  or  the  most  awkward 
embimsunent  did  Joe  either  lose 
had,  heart,  or  confidence.    Who,  I 
voaid  ask,  but  the  oool  Tomkins, 
coold  hsTs  had  the  impudence  when 
'oonTeiied  before   the   Heads/  as 
being  stunmoned    in  solemn  and 
awful  form  before  the  assembled 
masten  of  the  various  colleges,  who 
nt  in  judgment  u^n  the  offender 
for  his  Tarioas  misdemeanors  and 
oflbcee— who  but  the  cool  Tomkins, 
OD  that  Saturday  OTening,  when  the 
list  tziin  to  London  was  on  the 
^^  of  departing,   who  but  he 
vcmld  have  oared  to  severely  cross- 
snuaine  the  Senior  Proctor,  a  digni- 
Urywho  held  some  important  cle- 
poil  office  which  made  it  absolutely 
iitnuubent  upon  him  to  preach  in 
^<Hne  metropolitan  church  or  chapel 
tbe  next  day,~crosB>eiamined  at 
^h  a  length,  I  say,  that  funotion- 
U7  aa  to  the  evidence  which,  as  a 
witness,  he  had  borne  against  him, 
^tll  the  poor  man  lost  his  train,  and 
the  London  church  or  chapel  his 
^loqnenoe^  upon  the  ensuing  Sun- 
^7?     Who,  again,  but  Tomkins, 
after  having  been  duly  tried  by  the 
colIectiTe  wisdom  of  the  UniTersity 
in  the  persons  of  those  dignitaries 
i^oresaid,  when  requested  to  step  out 
of  the  room,  whilst  the  sentence  to 
be  pronounced   upon   him — after 
bavinK  been  found  guilty  nem,  con, 
—was  being  considered ;  who  but  he, 
npon  finding  a  most  appetiz&g  re* 
psat  laid  out  in  the  dinmg-room  of 
^^  most  diaagreeable  and  soar  of 
Pnndpala,  Dr.  Crabtree,  could  have 
seated  himself  at  the  table  and,  help- 
ing himself  plentifully  to  the  m- 


voury  viands  before  him,  was  found 
by  old  Applestock,  as  Orabtree  was 
facetiously  nicknamed,  hob-nobbing 
to  himself  over  a  glass  of  the  doctor's 
fiivourite  sherry  and  blandly  drink- 
ing his  own  health?  Was  it  not 
TomkinB  whose  fist  was  ever  fore- 
most in  those  most  tremendous  of 
all  town  and  gown  rows  the  fiune  of 
which  even  entered  the  columns  of 
*  Punch  '—the  *  Tom  Thumb  Riots  ?' 
Did  not  Joe  floor,  knock  down,  and 
otherwise  beat  and  maltreat  the  very 
biggest  bargee  that  could  be  brought 
against  us,  a  veritable  Goliah  of 
Gath,  before  whom  Tomkins  looked 
like  a  second  David?  I  doubt  not 
that  the  blow  I  saw  implanted  on 
the  champion  bargee's  forehead  was 
not  of  much  softer  a  character  than 
the  one  the  fiamous  stone  inflicted. 
Is  there  not  a  tradition,  muttered 
with  awe  by  Freshmen  at  this  day, 
that  the  redoubtable  Tomkins  had 
to  see  the  Proctor  home  to  his  col- 
lege when  hostled  and  abused  by 
the  mob  in  those  famous  rows,  and 
that  the  little  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity actually  trampled  on  the  pro- 
strate forms  of  his  fbes  which  his 
gallant  defender  knocked  down  for 
him  to  walk  upon?  But  why  should 
I  go  on  recounting  the  deeds  and 
the  prowess  of  the  fttmous  Tomkins? 
Had  he  not  added  yet  this  one  more 
achievement  to  bis  scroll  of  fame, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  B.  A.  examination  ? 
Would  not  the  fat  living  of  £as- 
ington,  with  its  rich  glebe  lands  and 
valuable  tithe,  amply  repay  all  the 
trouble  he  had  undergone  to  obtain 
it  ?  For  the  truth  must  be  told-^ 
friend  Joseph,  as  the  younger  son,  as 
I  have  aforesaid,  of  a  not  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  had  originally 
been  intended  for  the  army,  a  pro- 
fession wherein  his  indomitable 
pluck  and  coolness  would  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself;  but  fate,  in  the  form  of  a 
rich  old  uncle  whom  Joe  had  never 
seen,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  de- 
cided otherwise.  The  rector  of  £as- 
ington,  Tomkins's  uncle,  announced 
his  intention,  just  as  his  nephew  was 
about  to  leave  Eton  for  the  army, 
that  if  Joseph,  as  he  called  him, 
would  take  orders,  he  would  not 
only  leave  him  his  living,  of  which 
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be  ynA  the  ptfaEDn^  bat  %  oonsider' 
able  fortune  in  the  Three  per  Gents 
to  boot  It  was  in  Tain  that  Joe, 
more  oonsoientions  than  his  rela- 
tives^  stonily  resisted  the  idea  of 
making  a  parson  of  one  who,  as  he 
lamlydeolued.  was  no  more  fit  for 
the  clerical  offioe  than  a  dog.  There 
was  no  altematiTe:  the  decree  of 
Plntns  had  gone  forth,  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  Tom- 
kins  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
bis  uncle's  ofl^  or  to  enlist  as  a 
priyato  in  a  marching  regiment.  In 
pnrsnance,  then,  of  his  relation's 
plans  for  his  fatore,  our  hero  came 
np  to  the  University  with  a  hand- 
some allowance  made  him  by  his 
rich  relative;  and  the  result,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  wbs«  that  after 
innumerable  failures,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree,  to 
celebrate  which  most  auspicious  and 
unlooked-for  event,  we  determined 
that  Joe  should '  stand,' as  we  termed 
it,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  degree 
suppers  which  the  ancient  walls  of 
Si  Margaret's  had  ever  looked  down 
upon. 

A  knot  of  some  half-dozen  under- 
graduates, all  Si  Murgaief  smeUfWere 
gathered  together  in  the  first  court 
of  that  venerable  pile  of  buildings, 
the  morning  that  Joseph  Tomkms 
took  his  degree;  the  subject  under 
discussion  being  that  individual's 
indomitable  pluck  and  coolness. 

'I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
could  put  Joe  off  his  first  front,'  ez- 
olaimed  Leslie,  a  light-haired,  gen- 
tlemanly fellow-commoner.  'No; 
not  even  if  he  was  called  upon 
to  many  Folly  Greekroot  at  a 
moment's  notice.'  It  was  in  this 
easy,  familiar  style  he  designated 
the  master  of  Si  Biargaret's  only 
child,  a  virgin  of  somewhat  vinegar 
aspect  and  matured  charms,  but  re- 
ported to  be  the  best  Greek  scholar 
m  the  Universily.  'And  I  think,' 
he  continued, '  that  would  be  about 
as  great  a  trial  as  a  fellow  could  be 
put  to.' 

'I  don't  quite  agree  with  you, 
Leslie,'  replied  'Dandy  Danvers,' 
as  we  called  bim,  a  most  elaborately- 
dressed  individual,  who  looked  as  if 
his  whole  thoughte  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  decoration  of  his 
handsome  person,  but  who,  under  a 


lather  a£G9cted  manner  and  vary 
dandified  appearance,  was  a  Tsiy 
clever,  amusmg,  and  good  sozt  <tf 
fellow — ^'I  don't  quite  agree  with 
you.  Tomkins  is  certainly  a  veiy 
oool  hand  and  most  plucl^,  as  ve 
all  well  know;  but  I  tnink  there  aie 
situations  in  which  he  might  be 
placed  when  both  his  nerve  and  his 
coolness  migbt  fail  hiuL  Mindyoa, 
I  only  venture  to  put  tins  forward 
as  an  idea  of  my  own,  not  at  all 
wishing  to  detenoiate  from  Joe's 
merits.' 

'I'll  bet  you  six  to  one,  in  Bove- 
reigns,'  exclaimed  Jack  WebBier,  a 
sportingly-dressed  xmdergr&doate, 
supposed— by  himself  at  any  rate- 
to  TO  Tomkins*s  greatest  friend  and 
confidential  adviser,  but  looked  npan 
by  most  of  us  as  rather  a  toady  and 
copy  of  that  great  original— 'HI 
bet  you  six  to  one,  in  sovereigns,  you 
don't  put  Joe  out  or  make  him 
forget  himself,  Danvers,  if  yoa 
like.' 

'Well,'  replied  Danven,  teiy 
slowly  and  deliberately  diawiog 
out  a  most  gorgeous  pooket-book, 
and  adjusting  a  very  elaborate  gold 
and  jewelled  pencil-case,  as  if  aboat 
to  make  a  memorandum;  'I  don't 
mind  taking  your  bet,  jnst  because  I 
never  refdse  a  sporting  ofier.  I^t 
me  see,  six  pounds  to  one  that  Joe 
is  not  put  out  or  made  to  look  ner- 
vous or  anxious  between  this  sod 
next  week — ^is  that  your  betf 

'Well,  I  don't  mind,'  said  the 
toady. 

'And  will  you  add  to  it,*  con- 
tinued Danvers, '  another  six  pounds 
to  one  that  his  friend  Webster  m 
be  made  to  look  even  more  foolish 
than  Tomkins  himself?' 

'  Oh,  done  with  you,  done  with 
you,'  said  Webster,  flushing  angrily, 
and  looking  very  fierce,  for  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  '  Dsndy 
Danvers'  and  him:  'andyonmay^ 
moreover,  put  down  another  six  to 
one,  if  you  like,  that  whoever  giro^ 
us  any  cheek,  both  Tomkins  and 
myself  will  kick  him  out  of  the 
xooul' 

'  Indeed !'  languidly  replied  the 
dandy.  'I  don't  mind  taking  ali 
three  bets.  As  to  the  kicking  pu^ 
I  hope  you  will  wipe  your  boots 
before  you  begin,  eh,  Webster?  for 
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jonn  ire  so  dingy  they  are  nenror 
fit  to  be  seen.' 

Webster  looked  disgusted,  and  we 
all  boist  oat  langhing. 

'I  flsy^  yoa  fellows/  snog  oat  the 
dieay  Toice  of  Tomkins,  who  had 
JQst  retained  from  the  senate  honse^ 
ind  who  now  joined  the  gionp— 'I 
lay,  yoa  fellows,  what  are  yoa  all 
sniggering  aboat?  Has  Webster 
actually  sud  something  fanny,  or 
the  "  Dandy,**  hero,  made  himself 
more  lidicaloos  than  asoal?' 

'Oh  dear,  no,'  replied  Danyers, 
good-homomredly;  'I  think  I  have 
nearly  ezhaasted  all  that  is  ridioa- 
looA  within  me;  and  as  I  approach 
towards  my  third  year  of  residence, 
Tioder  the  stem  discipline  of  Alma 
Mater,  am  settling  down  into  almost 
as  sober  a  character  as  Tnkdish, 
iMta'  And  Danyen  pointed  a  jew- 
elled finger  at  the  writer  of  these 

'  I  say,  Inkdish,'  said  the  incorri- 
gible ToDikins,  who  cared  not  whom 
he  cfaaflbd,  don,  or  ondergradaate, 
it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  bat  he 
ilways  did  it  good-nataredly— '  I 
ay,  how  well  yoa  become  the  sober 
character  in  that  short  gown  and 
^noken  cap!' pointing  to  my  acade- 
micals, which,  it  mast  be  owned, 
were  somewhat  dilapidated  and  the 
WQoe  for  wear.  '  Now,  •'  Dandy,"  if 
70a  had  said  a  sober  character  like 
Joe  Tomkins,  there  woald  have  been 
some  sense  in  yoar  remarks^  bat  to 
ttU  a  loose-looking  fish,  like  Ink- 
<lish,  a  sober  character  is  flattery 
whieh  is  simply  odioos,  and  a  mis- 
fiomer  which  is  traly  disgnsting.' 

'  Now  do  yoa,  old  Joe,  never  mind 
my  character,'  I  replied,  '  bat  jast 
tell  08  when  your  great  feed  is  to 
come  off?* 

'What  feed  do  yoa  mean?'  an- 
swered Tomkins. 

'Why,  yoar  degree  sapper,  to  be 
sure.  Toa  do  not  suppose  that  we 
ve  going  to  let  each  a  miracle  as 
Itts  just  been  wroaght  in  yoar 
person  be  passed  by  withoat  festi- 
vity? Why,  it  woold  be  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  thiB  Freshmen  which  woald 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  oar  own  be- 
loved collide,  but  to  the  whole 
Uniyersity  at  large/ 

'  Ohl  feed;  I  shoald  think  so,' 


laogfhingly  replied  Joe.  'I  intend 
to  give  Toa  saoh  a  blow-ont  as  none 
of  yon  fellows  oyer  saw  before  or  in 
yoar  wildest  moments  contemplated 
— ^trast  me  for  that.  I  have  ordered 
it  all ;  and  so  yon  will  ail  come  on 
Monday  night,  won*t  yoa?* 

'  Had  yoa  not  better  wait  and  ask 
yoar  reverend  ancle,  the  rector  of 
Easington,  to  share  in  the  festinties 
incidental  to  yoar  degree  sapi)er, 
old  follow?*  I  said,  by  way  of  firing 
a  iiuewell  shot  of  chaff,  as  I  saw  oar 
coterie  was  brealdog  ap. 

*  Oh,  the  gods  forbid  I'  qoioklv  re- 
tamed  Joe,  with  saoh  a  look  of 
horror  on  his  fiice  that  every  one 
bnrst  oat  laaghing. 

'  Well,  yoa  will  all  come,  so  that 
is  all  right,'  said  Tomkins,  recoyer- 
ing  himself  fiom  the  bare  thoaght 
of  his  worthy  relatiye  gracing  the 
foast  with  his  presence.  'Sharp 
nine,  remember.' 

*0,  thank  yoa,' said  Danyers;  *bat 
I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot  be  present; 
bat,  anfortanately,  I  haye  an  en- 
gagement in  town;  indeed  I  leave 
for  the  little  village  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  an  exeat.* 

*  Something  sadden,  eh,  Danvers  ?* 
Issid. 

'Oh  no!  bat  good-bye,  yoa  fel- 
lows. There  is  Secandas  going  to 
his  rooms,  and  I  mast  get  my  exeat 
before  he  goes  oat  for  lus  daily 
walk.' 

'  Ta,  ta,  old  fellow,'  shoated  Joe 
after  him ;  '  sorry  yoa  can't  come.' 

'A  very  good  fellow,  Danvers, 
thoagh  he  is  sach  a  ''bloated 
swell."' 

Upon  this  we  all  separated,  only 
to  meet  all  together  again  on  the 
following  Monday  evening  in  Tom- 
kuis'scoaifortableandreallyspacioaa 
rooms  on  tiie  second  floor  of  dear 
old  St  Margaret's  firat  and  principal 
coart.  It  mast  be  confessed  that 
Joe*s  apartment  did  not  present 
exactly  the  appearance  the  anini- 
tiated  stranger  might  have  imagined 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  stadent  in 
divinity  would  have  done;  for  in- 
stead of  heavy  tomes  and  dark 
medisBval-boand  works  of  the  old 
fiathers,  the  bookshelves  were  far- 
nished  with  bright  and  gay-looking 
volames,  whose  titles  proclaimed 
them  to  be  treatises  relating  to 
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woodcraft  and  other  sporting  mat- 
ters, rather  than  to  any  more  serious 
studies.  The  walls,  too^  were  hung 
with  sporting  pictures  and  prints, 
which  certainly  showed  that  the 
tastes  of  the  occupier  of  this  cham- 
ber were  neither  very  solenm  nor 
sBsthetic  in  their  chiuratcter.  Here 
was  an  oil  painting  by  that  cleverest 
of  animal  painters,  Herring,  senior, 
of  some  winner  of  the  Derby,  whilst 
Fore's  sketches  of  the  Grand  National 
Steeplechase  at  Leamington  de- 
corated the  opposite  compartment 
There  was  a  very  furly  executed 
water-colour  drawing  (the  work  of 
some  amateur  undergraduate  hand) 
of  the  St  Margaret's  boat  making 
that  famous  bump  over  two  places, 
which,  to  use  what  appears  some- 
what of  an  Irishism,  landed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  river ;  opposite  to 
this  artistic  effort  might  be  seen 
portrayed,  in  what  must  be  con- 
fessed was  rather  an  unhappy  at- 
tempt at  portrait  painting,  the  fine, 
manly  form  of  our  friend,  arrayed 
in  the  full  swaddling  bands  of  the 
cricketer,  as  he  carried  out  his  bat 
after  having  made  that  most  ex- 
traordinary score  upon  Fenner's 
ground,  when  Cambridge  beat  her 
sister  University  in  a  still  celebrated 
match.  To  say  nothing  of  photo- 
graphs of  Joe  on  his  favourite  mare 
Catchem,  and  other  representations 
of  our  hero  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes, 
which  had  more  or  less  a  blotched 
and  patchy  appearance,  hanging 
from  every  available  hook,  and  in 
every  spare  corner,  nook,  or  cranny, 
were  boxing-gloves,  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  single-sticks,  foils,  hunt- 
ing crops,  and  such  paraphernalia 
of  the  muscular  Christian  and  na- 
turalist, whilst  pipes  of  every  de- 
scription, shape,  and  kind,  filled  up 
the  spaces  left  by  the  non-fitting 
into  tneir  places  of  these  heteroge- 
neous articles  of  furniture.  Indeed 
one  became  quite  bewildered  upon 
entering  this  apartment,  and  fancied 
oneself  in  the  museum  of  some 
small  country  town,  where  the  space 
was  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  specimens  exhibited. 
Upon  the  long,  well- covered  table 
which  occupied  the  centxe  of  the 
room  was  spread  a  repast  to  which 
I  &el  no  pdi  of  mine  can  do  justice. 


to  use  the  language  of  the  eonntiy 
newspapers  when  describing  some 
civic  feast.  Conceive  every  ima- 
ginable delicacy,  from  turtle  to 
Yarmouth  bloa^ars,  six  for  one 
shilling,  and  you  may  have  some 
conception  of  ttie  dimensi<»)8  of  the 
feast  But  though  I  have  been  de- 
scribing the  interior  of  Joe  Tomkins's 
room,  I  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  prematorB  in 
doing  so,  as  we  have  not  quite  yet 
arrived  at  that  part  of  my  story 
which  should  bring  us  within  them. 
Previous  to  the  announcement,  with 
due  butler-like  solemnity  by  Wat- 
kins,  the  somewhat  inebriated  and 
brandy-faced  scout,  that  supper  was 
on  the  table,  we  met  together,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  'Varsity,  in 
the  place  where  Leslie,  the  fellow- 
commoner,  '  kept '  a  nice  apartment 
on  the  opposite  side  the  staircase  to 
where  Tomkins's  room  lay.  Here 
then  some  thirty  men  were  assem- 
bled, most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
ancient  foundation  of  St  Margaret's, 
but  leavened  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  out  college  friends  of  the  donor 
of  Uie  feast  Evei^  imaginable  topic 
was  here  being  discussed,  from  the 
latest  odds  upon  the  Derby  to  tho 
capabilities  of  the  senior  wrangler 
of  that  year,  who,  as  some  sporting 
undergraduate  termed  it,  had  jost 
pulled  off  the  great  University  Fou^ 
year  Old  Plate. 

'  What  can  have  become  of  Tom- 
kins?'  was  shouted  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  Webster's  disagreeable  voioe. 
'  What  can  have  become  of  Tomkins? 
it  is  half-past  nine,  and  I  know  sup- 
per was  ready  some  time  ago/ 

As  tho  last  words  of  this  speech 
fell  from  bis  lips,  the  redouhtable 
Joe  made  his  appearance ;  and  tho 
shout  of  welcome  which  greeted  his 
entrance  was  hushed  in  a  moment, 
when  we  saw  the  grave  discomfitnre 
and  anxious  look  which  perraded 
his  usually  cool,  undistnrhed,  and 
cheerful  features. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  fellow?'  exclaimed  a  dozen 
eager  voices,  as  it  were  with  one 
breath. 

'Matter  enough,'  and  Tomkinj 
ground  his  teeth  with  suppreBsed 
rage.  '  Why,  that  old  blundering 
idiot,  my  stupid  rich  old  unolei,  hi$ 
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ialna  it  into  his  ihiek|«IerioaI  head 
to  ooDMiip  to  tho  UniYanity  to  con« 
gntnlste  me  mi  my  late  soooees  in 
tin  eohools,  as  the  old  aat  oalla  it» 
and  he  will  be  here  to  snpper  in  a 
few  moments.'  Saying  tUis  Joe 
ftang  npon  the  table  a  ooaple  of 
letten,  one  of  which  being  tiie  epistle 
from  the  reetor  of  Easington,  it  may 
bebatnspeetfdlon  Depart  to  lay 
before  the  reader. 

'£a>lqgton  Beeloiy,  6laho|wtown. 
'MTmEABNXFHSW, 

'I  daly  reoeiTod  yonr  tele- 
gram, for  which  I  bad  to  pay  six 
s&illings,  the  boy  who  brought  it 
baTing  ridden  post  from  Bishops- 
town,  a  long  distance  off;  I  think 
the  penny  nost  would  have  done 
qoita  as  well  to  convey  the  intel- 
ligenoe,  and  a  considerable  snm  of 
mooey  haye  been  thereby  saved.  I 
fesryon  are  not  learning  those  habits 
of  pmdenoe  which  I  had  fondly 
hoped  yoor  stay  at  the  University 
might  have  inculcated.  The  wel- 
come intelligence  that  you  had  at 
length  obtained  your  degree  (I 
think  it  was  the  seventh  or  eighth 
attempt  I  managed  mine  at  the 
Teiy  fint  time  of  going  up,  but  I 
■oppose  the  intellect  of  young  men 
vas  superior  in  those  days) — the 
veloome  intelligence  that  you  have 
at  length  passed  the  examination, 
hetter  late  than  never,  has  put  me 
in  wonderful  spirits ;  and  as  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  you  in  perpon, 
and  once  a^in  to  see  dear  old  Alma 
Hater,  and  its  classic  shades,  I  intend 
to  come  up  on  Monday  to  embrace 
yon,  my  nephew,  whom  I  have  never 
yet  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I 
shall  arrive  soon  after  8  p.m.,  and 
shall  go  to  the  Bull  Hotel,  and  come 
to  your  rooms  very  soon  after  my 
arrival,  in  order  that  I  may  spend  a 
quiet  hour  or  so  in  intellectual  talk 
before  retiring  to  rest 

'Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

'E£XKXZIB  BbATION.* 

To  see  the  look  of  honor  de- 
picted npon  every  countenance,  as 
Webster  read  out  this  effORion  from 
the  reverend  doctor,  was  mo»t  ludi- 
crous. I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  Dandy  Danvers  could  but 
have  seen  Joe  Tomkins*s  face,  as  he 
ttood  amongst  us,  looking  the  Tory 


pictora  of  oonfosioii  and  despair,  he 
would  immediately  have  troubled 
Webster  to  hand  him  over  that 
twelve  pounda  which  had  been 
betted  between  them  a  morning  or 
two  before.  But  our  consternation 
was  not  permitted  to  last  long. 
The  somewhat  ludicrous  silenoe 
which  followed  upon  the  reading  of 
the  epistle  was  interrupted  by  the 
souna  of  thick  and  stertorona 
breathing  upon  the  staircase,  and 
muttered  ejaculations,  such  as '  Oh 
dear,  these  stairs  1  they  will  be  the 
death  of  me!  Ugh,  ugh!  why 
they  are  ateeper  than  ever  I'  gasp, 
wheeze.  'Ugh!  oh,  my  breath! 
Oh,  dear!  ugh  I  where  does  the  boy 

live?  Oon ughl  Ishallusebad 

language  directly,  I  know  I  ahall. 
Bless  my  soul  T— gasp— '  I  shall 
never  get  to  the  top  Iwiieeae.  Then 
with  prolonged  snorts,  groans,  and 
wheezes,  as  some  heavy  substance 
either  deposited  itself,  or  was  de- 
posited upon  the  landing  oppodta 
to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  assembled,  'Mr.  Leslie's 
room!'  ugh,  snorl^  grunt,  and 
wheeze.  'What  business  hsa  the 
boy  in  other  folks' chambers  V  Qghl 
how  dark  these  passages  are!  Oh. 
dear  1  ugh  1  how  short  1  am  of  breath! 
Let  me  see,  Leslie;  this  must  be 
it'  And  then  the  handle  turned. 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Beverend 
Doctor  Drayton,  Beotor  of  £aeine^ 
ton,  uncle,  on  the  maternal  side,  of 
the  famous  Joseph  Tomkins,  stood 
revealed  before  us.  If  I  should 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah— a  not 
very  probable  event—never  shall  I 
forget  the  figure  upon  which  my 
^es  lighted  as  I  turned  them  upon 
the  intruder.  Imagine  a  tall,  enor- 
mously ikt,  florid-looking  divine, 
with  white  flowing  looks,  which 
contrasted  most  ludicrously  and 
oddly  with  a  very  red,  rather 
pimpled  fiice,  set  off  by  enormous 
blue  spectacles,  through  which  he 
seemed  to  glare  like  a  great  owl. 
Imagine,  I  say,  this  individual, 
clothed  in  the  fall  dress  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  high-collared  cut-away 
coat,  with  short  riding  cassock  or 
apron,  knee-breeches,  silk  stockingjs, 
shoes  with  vast  silver  buckles;  in 
one  hand  a  ^Iden-headed  cane,  like 
the  university  maoOi  or  poker,  as 
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it  is  fiM^tioiiBly  termed,  in  the  other 
a  large  Bhoyel  hat,  with  a  roeette  as 
big  as  a  cheeiie-plate  in  the  front. 
Snoh   was   the  apparition   which 
presented  itself  before  ns  gasping^ 
wheezing,  puffing,  and  blowing  like 
a  choked  frog,  or  a  superannuated 
grampus  with  the  asthma.    For  a 
moment  or  two  Joe,  who  looked  the 
imperaonification  of  blank  amaze- 
ment, standing  stock  still,  gazed 
aghast  in  speechless  astonishment 
at  his  reverea  relatiye.    But  Doctor 
Drayton,  having  in  some  measure 
recovered  his  breath,  opened   his 
huge  arms,  and,  stepping  forward^ 
seized  Tomkins  in  a  long  and  hearty 
embrace,  which  I  am  sure,  to  use  a 
sporting  term,  must  have  knocked 
every  morsel  of  wind  out  of  his 
body,  so  bear-like  was  its  intensity, 
whilst  in  a  wheezing  voice,  like  a  suf- 
focating hippopotamus,  he  gasped 
fixrth, '  My  dear  nephew !  the  image 
of  hiis  mother,  my  dear  departed 
sister  I'  To  describe  the  ruffled  look 
of  displeasure,  disgust,  discomfiture, 
and  every  other '  dis '  and '  mis '  that 
can  be  thought  of  or  imagined, 
which  sat  upon  Joe's  face,  as  he  at 
length  disengaged  himself  from  the 
boa  constrictor-like  coils  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  would  be  a  task  which 
my  pen  would  utterly  &il  adequately 
to  perform.    If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  Dandy  Danvers  having 
won  his  bet  hitherto,  there  could 
possibly  be  none  now.    '  The  Cool 
of  the  Morning/  Tomkins's  nick- 
name, was  certainly  not  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  but   looked  as  com- 
pletely shut  up,  flabbergasted,  and 
upset  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.    But 
no  sooner  had  the  vast  arms  un- 
folded themselves,  than  the  large 
blue  spectacles  glared  round  the 
room,  whilst  their  owner,  in  a  gasp- 
ing voice,  wheezed  out,  'I  said  a 
quiet  evening,  Joseph ;  and  a  quiet 
evening  is  what  I  should  have  de- 
sired ;  but  as  I  see  you  have  asked 
a  large  party  of  your  friends  to  do 
honour  to  your  old  uncle's  arrival, 
I  cannot  be  angry  or  find  fault;  so 
your   servant,  young   gentlemen; 
you  must  forgive  my  nephew  being 
a  little  overcome  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  dear  sainted  mother's  only 
brother;  it  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  set  eyes  on  one  another  in  our 


lives:  bat  I  am  rejoiced  to  see yoa 
all.'    This  was  said  in  pompoos, 
condescending  tones.    '  It  gives  an 
old  man  like  me  much  pleasure  to 
see  youth  enjoying  itselt   I  smell, 
methinks,  a  goodly  smell  of  supper,' 
—the  old  gentleman's  mouth  watered 
again  as  he  said  this,— '  together 
with  the  fragrance  of  a  oompoond 
which  we,   in  my  undergiadnate 
days,  called  "  Bishop ;"  if  therefore, 
youi^  man/  turning  to  Webster, 
who  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  vas 
dressed  in  his  accustomed  horsey 
style— 'if  therefore,  young  man,— 
Joe,  you  extravagant  dog,  keeping 
a  groom  I'  poking  Tomkins  in  the 
side  with  a  ut  finger  which  looked 
like  an  ordinary  thumb;  'if  yon 
have  put  supper  on  the  table,  why 
don't  you  say  so,  before  it  gets  cold, 
and  don*t  stand  staring  there,  bat 
open  the  door  and  let  us  go  in 
the  supper-room/    If  Tomkins  had 
looked  upset  and  flabbergasted,  it 
was  Webster's  turn  to  look  fcight- 
fully  disgusted  and  foolish  now,  as, 
blushing  a  rosy  red,  and  looking 
somewluht  caloric,  he  said, '  Ton  be 
blowed  r   not  a  very  dignified,  or, 
as  will  be  acknowledged,  gentleman- 
like  rebuke   for  the  mistake  the 
venerable  doctor  had  not  unnatu- 
rally fallen  into.    Joe  hastened  to 
explain  to  his  uncle  the  error  he 
had  committed  with  regard  to  his 
friend,  upon  which  the  old  gentle- 
man merely  snorted   loudly,  and 
gasped  and  wheezed   out  that  if 
young  men  would  dress  like  grooms 
and  jockeys  now-a-days,  they  must 
expect  to  be  taken  for  servants. 
After  this  a  move  was  made  towards 
the  supper-room,  and  we  soon  fonnd 
ourselves  seated  round  Tomkins's 
well-supplied  and  hospitable  board. 
During  the  continuance  of  the 
repast,  it  must  be  owned  Dr.  Dray- 
ton played  an  uncoomionly  good 
knife  and  fork,  and  partook  of  the 
delicacies  with  which  he  was  sup- 
plied with  considerable  gusta   Nor 
was  he  less  remarkable  for  the  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  the  drinkables  with 
which  his   nephew  took   care  be 
should  be  most  liberally  provided. 
Upon  the  whole,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  mere  spectator's  point 
of  view,  I  should  say  that  the  vene- 
rable divine  eigoyed  his  supper  quite 
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as  Braeh  as  the  yonngest  nnder^ 
giadnate  there  present,  except  that 
the  asihmatical  aflfoctioii  mxler 
which  he  appeared  to  suffer  made 
him  ch<^,  wheeze,  gasp,  and  oongh 
in  a  most  short-winded,  apoplectic, 
and  ahurming  manner. 

At  length  the  feeding  part  of  the 
least  was  over,  and  the  cloth  being 
ranoiped,  we  were  left  amidst  steam- 
ing bowls  of  bishop,  punch,  mnlled 
eliuet,  and  other  delectable  astd  nn- 
wfaokflome  oomponnds,  to  enjoy  the 
Virginian  weed,  and  the  feast  of 
nufm  and  the  flow  of  sonl  in  peace 
and  harmony.  Joe,  who  seemed 
from  the  process  of  taking  in  nou- 
nshment  to  haye  recovered  aome- 
wfaat  of  his  usual  coolness  and 
pnsenoe  of  mind,  rose  npon  his  legs, 
aod  in  a  neat,  feeling,  and  appro- 
priaie  speech,  which  did  credit  boUi 
to  his  head  and  his  heart,  requested 
na  to  drink,  enthosiasti^ly,  the 
health  of  his  uncle  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  Nay  more,  he 
foicibly  reminded  us  to  whom  we 
owed  ibe  yery  feast  of  which  we  had 
ao  lately  partaken,  as  it  was  his 
relatiTe's  liberality  which  had  sup- 
plied the  nephew  with  the  means  of 
paying  for  it  After  this  the  pon- 
derous doctor  rose  upon  his  Iegs« 
to  letum  thanks,  which  he  did  after 
having  again  enfolded  Joe  in  his 
elephantine  embrace,  thanking  us 
all  for  the  cordial  manner  we  had 
drank  an  old  man's  health,  and 
telling  us  what  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  see  us  there  assembled ;  but 
here  his  shortnees  of  breath,  and 
the  weight  of  the  supper  he  had 
devoured  caused  him  to  stop  short, 
to  mort,  wheeze,  gasp,  and  finally 
to  sink  into  his  chair  in  an  exhausted 
state,  from  which  he  was  only  at 
length  recovered  by  his  nephew 
pouring  a  glass  of  hot  punch  down 
his  throat  and  patting  him  vehe- 
mently on  the  back. 

*  I  think,  nephew,'  he  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  his  breath  enough 
to  speak,  '  I  should  like  a  pipe. 
I  am  always  accustomed,  my  young 
friends,'  he  explained,  turning  his 
goggles  upon  us,  'to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  sobziefy  and  contemplation 
hefore  retiring  to  rest  Joe,  that 
wems  a  nice  sort  of  pipe  hanging 
Qp  there,*  pointing  with  his  &t 


finger  to  a  very  highly-coloured 
silver^monnted  meerschaum,  one  of 
tlra  many  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  room.  If  there  was  a  weak- 
ness in  Tomkins's  disposition,  it  was 
for  this  pipe,  for  it  had  been  his 
companion  in  manv  an  hour  of 
pleasure,  study,  and  toil.  To  the 
^e  of  the  connoisseur  in  such  mat- 
ters its  rich  black  brown  bowl  waa 
the  perfection  of  colouring,  and  I 
think  Joe  would  iiave  almost  in- 
trusted anything  he  had  possessed 
to  the  care  of  another,  rather  than 
his  fiavourite  pipe.  I  saw  he  gave 
one  look  of  le^e^  towarda  the  much- 
loved  meerschaum  as  he  handed  it 
to  his  uncle  (after  having  vainly 
pressed  cigars  uptm  his  relative),  who 
filled  it  to  repletion  and  then  with 
a  ruthless  hand  thrust  it  into  the 
candle  to  light  it,  therein  burning 
and  otherwise  injuring  its  pipe-like 
purity.  I  saw  Joe  was  dreadfully 
discomfited  by  this  episod&  Indeed, 
he  flushed  angrily,  and  looked  so 
disgusted  and  upset,  that  I  thought 
he  really  would  fisJl  upon  his  stout 
relation  and  punch  his  head.  But 
the  reverend  gentleman  smoked  his 
pipe  in  perfect  security,  coughing 
and  wheezing  all  the  while,  either 
unobservant  or  totally  regardless 
of  his  nephew's  look  of  annoyance; 
and  while  he  covered  himself  with 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  he  commenced 
what  no  doubt  in  his  wisdom  he 
considered  a  species  of  apology  to 
Webster  for  the  error  into  which 
he  had  fiillen  by  mistaking  him  for 
his  nephew's  groom.  I  could  just 
cateh  the  words,  gasped  out  rather 
than  spoken.  '  Sorry— bad  taste — 
dressea  like  horse- jockey  or  groom — 
no  fault  mine— something  in  fece — 
whole  appearance  looked  like  ser- 
vant.' If  there  was  something  in 
Webster*s  face  and  appearance 
which  looked  like  a  horse-jockey, 
as  Dr.  Drayton  expressed  it,  there 
was  also  something  in  his  expres- 
sion, as  I  then  beheld  him,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  very  angry 
and  very  foolish  man,  and  I  heartily 
wished  that  Danvers  could  at  that 
moment  have  seen  the  discomfiture 
of  one  whom  I  well  knew  he  both 
despised  and  disliked.  '  Your 
money,  friend  Dandy,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  would  be  safe  if  you  could 
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only  hATa'the  power  of  ubiqiiiiy  and 
Yiew  thesoene  which  I  now  behold.' 
They  u^  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  torment  must  have  its  end  somo 
time,  and  that  suffering,  however 
intense,  will  have  its  moments  of 
ease  and  lull.  That  happy  neriod 
at  length  arrived  to  our  friend  Joe, 
for  his  worthy  relative  having 
snored  stertoroualy  and  loudly  in 
his  chair  once  or  twice,  at  length 
awoke  up,  and  getting  under  weigh 
— for  by  no  other  term  can  I  describe 
the  process  of  that  huge  mass  of 
humanity  risiog  to  its  legs—bade 
Tomkins  give  him  his  arm  into  the 
other  room,  and  send  some  one  to 
the  gate  to  see  if  his  cab  was  wait- 
ing. With  a  grandly  pompous  but 
courteous  bow  to  us  all,  he  wheezed 
out, '  Qood  night,  young  gentlemen,' 
and  disappeared  with  heavy,  pon* 
deroQS  steps  from  the  room.  We 
heard  a  wheeze,  a  gasp,  and  *  You 
need  not  disturb  me  early,  Joseph, 
my  dear  boy,'  and  Tomkins's  imofe 
had  with  his  nephew  descended  the 
stairs  and  was  lost  amidst  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  dimly-lighted 
quadrangle.  No  sooner  was  the 
old  gentleman  out  of  ear-shot  than 
all  burst  into  a  simultaneous  roar 
of  laughter,  which  was  prolonged 
until  Joe  again  returned  to  his 
room.  So  infectious  was  our  merri- 
ment that  he  joined  as  heartily  in 
the  laugh  raised  at  the  expense  of 
his  relative  as  any  one,  and  pro- 
nounced his  reverend  uncle,  as  he 
took  his  seat  again  at  the  festive 
board,  to  be  about  theyery  rummest 
old  specimen  of  humanity  he  had 
over  oeheld.  Although  numerous 
topics  of  conversation,  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  started,  such  as  the 
prospecte  of  the  St  Margaret's  boai 
the  merits  of  the  favourites  for  the 
ensuing  Derby,  the  various  incidente 
of  the  late  examination;  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  forthcoming 
cricket  season;  and  although  our 
revels  extended  &r  into  the  night, 
yet  somehow  we  did  not,  any  of  us« 
seem  very  much  at  our  ease.  Our 
host  was  evidently  put  out  and  dis- 
concerted, and  the  conversation, 
take  what  turn  it  might,  always 
reverted  to  the  reverend  doctor, 
who  had  but  so  lately  taken  his  de- 
parture from  our  midst    I  could 


not  help  observing,  as  I  took  my 
cap  and  wished  Joe  good-night, 
preparatory  to  seeking  my  couch, 
that  if  Dandy  Danvers  only  knew 
what  had  occurred  he  would  cer- 
tainly claim  the  payment  of  all  his 
bets  from  Webster. 

'  Yes,  that  he  would,  old  fellow,' 
cried  Joe,  '  for  I  never  was  so  put 
out  in  all  my  life  when  the  dd 
fellow  enfolded  me  in  his  fiit  em- 
brace; and  as  to  you,  Webster,  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  look  so  fodish 
—no  never.' 

The  following  morning  as  Tom- 
kins,  Webster,  and  I  were  seated  at 
break&st  in  the  former's  rooms.  0(»- 
snmingsomeof  the  cold  renuuns  of 
the  previous  night's  feast,  a  note 
was  Drought  in  by  the  Gyp,  and 
handed  to  our  host 

'  From  my  fat  and  worthy  unde,' 
said  Joe,  as  he  tore  it  open  and 
proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  following 
vflfiision: — 

'TbeBallHbteL    Toadaj. 

*  My  dx^b  Njbphew, — Tour  sup- 
per, your  punch,  and  your  tohscoo 
have  been  too  much  for  yoor  poor 
old  uncle;  a  threatening  of  gout  has 
made  it  advisable  for  me  to  beat  a 
hasiy  retreat,  and  I  shall  have  left 
Oambridge  ere  you  get  this.  Tonr 
supper  was  good,  and  I  like  your 
friends,  all  but  one;  take  an  old 
man*s  advice,  and  avoid  that  fellow 
Webster:  he  dresses  like  a  groom 
and  looks  like  a  decayed  Bveiy- 
stable  keeper;  as  for  his  manners, 
they  are  abominable.  Don't  kna 
him  any  money :  he  will  never  pay 
you.  I  have  met  by  accident  your 
friend  Mr.  Danvers.  He  tells  me  he 
is  at  St  Margaret's.  I  think  he  is 
a  youth  whose  example  you  would 
all  do  well  to  follow. 

'  Your  affectionate  uncle^ 
'  Ebbnezbb  Dbatton.' 

Joe  and  I  burst  out  into  roars  of 
laughter.  The  cut  at  Webster,  so 
true  to  life,  and  the  idea  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Dandy  Danvers, 
were  too  much  for  us ;  and  our  mer- 
riment vras  not  a  little  excited  by 
the  flushed,  angry  face  of  Webster, 
and  the  strong  language  in  which 
he  indulged  against  the  old  dirine. 

'  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good,  did  tiie  ancient  gentieman, 
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mine  nude,  tnmble  against  the 
Jimdij  ?  cried  Tomldiis,  aa  aoon  as 
he  could  speak  for  laughiDg.  Bat 
before  another  word  oonld  be  said, 
and  whilst  we  were  wiping  our  eyes, 
for  we  had  langhed  until  we  cried, 
the  door  opened,  and  there  glided 
into  the  room,  in  his  nsnal  soft  and 
quiet  manner,  no  other  than  Dandy 
Danvers  himself,  dressed  elabo- 
lately,  and  scented  and  jewelled,  as 
was  his  wont. 

'  Tklk  of  the  doTil/  shouted  Tom- 
kins. 

'And  pray  what  are  you  using 
my  name  for?'  was  the  ques- 
tion of  our  swell  friend,  who 
did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
Joe's  rather  insulting  remark.  As 
he  said  this,  he  took  his  cigar  from 
his  lipe  and  glanced  compla- 
cently at  his  small,  well -shaped 
hand,  white  as  a  woman's,  the 
fingers  of  which  were  coYered  with 
bright  and  sparkling  rings  of  some 
considerable  value.  In  answer  to 
his  friend's  questionings,  Joe,  as 
the  saying  is,  up  and  told  him  the 
whole  history  of  his  uncle's  visit, 
together  with  the  honest  confessions 
of  his  own  and  Webster's  discom- 
fiture, at  the  same  timd  tossing  the 
fitout  doctor's  letter  across  the  table 
for  his  perusal. 

'Ah,  then,'  said  Danvers,  as  he 
gave  back  tiie  note  to  Tomkins, 
'  the  old  gentleman  is  quite  right ; 
70U  fellows  cannot  do  better,  as  he 
says,  than  imitate  me,  particularly 
you,  Webster.  Now  do,  there's  a 
good  fellow,'  he  said,  in  a  soft  and 
gentle  voice,  whilst  a  wicked  and 
comic  look  lighted  up  his  dark-blue 
eyes— *  do  take  old  Dra^rton's  ad- 
vice, and  drop  the  horse-jockey  and 
livery-stable  keeper  in  the  modern 
costume  of  an  English  gentleman. 
By-the-by,as  Joe  here  has  confessed 
to  having  been  completely  upset, 
dumbfounded,  and  put  ofif  his  first 
front  by  his  amiable  old  relative's 
arrival,  and  you  evidently  did  look 
even  more  foolish  than  our  friend 
here,  you  have  lost  two  bets  out  of 
the  three  I  made  with  you,  at  any 
rate,  and  therefore  you  owe  me 
twelve  6OV8.  Inkdish,  you  were 
present  when  the  bets  were  made, 
therefore  I  appeal  to  you.' 

'  WeU;  1  replied, '  I  must  honestly 


aay  vou  have  fiurly  won  your  money, 
old  fellow,  for  our  good  chum,  the  Cool 
of  the  Morning,  certainly  was  not  the 
cool  of  the  evening  last  night  I 
never  expected  that  anything  short 
of  a  nliracle  could  have  put  him  so 
thoroughly  off  his  first  front,  as  you 
so  graphically  describe  it;  and  as  to 
Webeter,  when  the  old  gentleman 
mistook  him  for  the  groom,  I  am 
sure  you  might  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  feather.  Yes,  Dandy, 
you  have  lawfully  won  your  money^ 
I  am  bound  to  decide ;  so,  Webst^, 
vou  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
band  out  the  cash.' 

'  Webster,  you  said  something 
about  kicking  me,  or  somebody  else, 
I  forget  who  it  was,'  exclaimed 
Dan  vers,  slyly;  'pray  may  I  ask 
whether  any  one  was  kicked  last 
night?  Surely  you  did  not  eonmiit 
such  sacrilege  as  to  kick  a  real  live 
doctor  of  divinity?'  This  was  said 
with  such  a  well-assumed  look  of 
horror,  for  Danvers  was  an  inimit- 
able actor,  that  both  Tomkins  and  I 
burst  out  laughing,  whilst  Dandy 
went  on  to  say,  *And  here  am  I, 
ready  to  be  kicked,  or  to  receive 
those  other  six  sovs.  for  not  being 
kicked,  which  you  promised  me, 
Webster.' 

It  was  well  known  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  Danvers,  spite  of  his  being 
such  a  dandy,  having  such  a  soft 
voice  and  white  hands,  was  a  very 
Bayard  in  pluck  and  a  Tom  Sayers 
in  skill  in  the  use  of  his  fists.  So 
Webster  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
hand  him  over  the  eighteen  sovs., 
as  Danvers  called  them,  which  he 
did  with  anything  but  a  pleasant  or 
friendly  look. 

'  Gome  now,  Dandy,  tell  us  how 
you  fell  in  with  the  old  g^tlemau,' 
asked  Joe,  as  Danvers,  rising  from 
his  seat  and  pocketing  his  ca^,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room. 

'No,  no,  n\y  friend,'  he  replied, 
'  it  is  one  great  mysterious  secret, 
and  wild  horses  shall  not  tear  it 
away  from  me.'  And  he  leisurely 
descended  the  stairs,  humming  a 
popular  air. 

Within  a  week  from  these  events 
a  large  official  letter  from  a  well- 
known  legal  firm  aDuounoed  to 
Tomkins  the  sudden  decease  of  his 
worthy  relative,   who^  so  Messrs. 
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Tape  and  Wax  begged  to  infbnn 
Joe,  had  execnted  a  will,  in  which 
he  had  left  everything  of  which  he 
was  possessed  to  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Tomkins,  of  St.  Margarot's  QoUege, 
Cambridge.  No  insignificant  be- 
quest; for  besides  the  Talnable  liying 
of  Easington,  there  was  a  sum  of 
80,000/.  in  the  Three  per  Gents. 

*  Hang  it,  old  fellow/  said  Joe  to 
me,  as  we  stood  together  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station,  pre- 
yious  to  his  departure  to  attend  his 
relative's  funeral,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance — ^'hang  it, 
old  fellow,  I  fear  that  degree  supper 
of  mine  must  have  been  too  much 
for  my  poor  uncle ;  well,  it  can't  be 
helped,  he  did  eat  and  drink  enor- 
mously. There  is  one  good  thing, 
however,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
church  now,  for  I  never  was,  and 
never  shall  be,  fit  for  a  parson. 

'  Well,*  said  I, '  there  will  be  a  &t 
living  for  some  one.' 

•Yes,'  he  replied;  *I  wish  you 
were  a  parson,  old  fellow,  so  that  I 
might  give  it  to  you.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said ;  *  but  I  prefor 
the  law,  and  the  chance  of  becoming 
lord  chancellor,  to  Easington  and 
the  hope  of  a  bishopric' 

At  uiat  moment  the  train  moved 
away  from  the  station,  and  we 
parted.  Several  months  elapsed 
before  I  again  saw  Tomkins,  and 
then  we  met  in  my  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  for  I  had  taken  my  degree, 
and  begun  to  study  law.    Over  a 


Jipe  and  some  brandy  and  water 
06  'imparted  to  me  the  following 
marvellous  and  unaccountable  foci 

*I  say,  Inkdish,'  he  said,  'you 
remember  my  old  uncle  coming  up 
to  Cambridge,  and  being  present  at 
my  degree  supper  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,'  I  replied, '  I  shall  nerer 
forget  it;  a  gi^t,  big  fat  man-j- 
fisittest  man  I  ever  saw — ^looked  as  if 
he  would  go  off  suddenly^  like  he 
did.' 

This  I  said  between  the  whifb  of 
my  pipe. 

'Well,'  gravely  remarked  Joe. 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
looking  very  solemn,  'when  I  got 
down  to  I^unngton,  I  wished  to  see 
my  uncle's  body  previous  to  the 
coflSn  being  fiistenea  down ;  and  you 
may  judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  found  Doctor 
Drayton  was  a  small,  thin,  shri- 
velled, little  old  man,  not  above 
5  feet  3  or  so  in  height.' 

We  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  simulti^ 
neously  said, '  I  wonder  what  Dandy 
Duivers  was  doing  in  London  on 
that  occasion,  from  Saturday  until 
Tuesday  morning  ?' 

The  living  of  Easington  was  pre- 
sented to  &iuB,  of  St  Cross,  the 
unknown  tutor  who  had  00  judi- 
ciously coached  Tomkins  through 
his  degree— a  ^K)or  little  half-starred 
clergyman,  with  a  big  wife  and 
many  small  children. 


ODB  GARDENS  IN  MAEOH. 


BY  all  good  gardeners  the  winter 
must  now  be  considered  as 
over.  With  all  almanacs  and  calen- 
dars we  say  with  authority  that 
spring  is  come.  No  matter  what 
the  weather  really  is— whether  the 
earth  is  bound  in  an  iron  frost  or 
wrapped^  in  a  white  sheet,  still  we 
gardeners  say  that  the  spring  is 
come,  and  we  set  about  our  work 
accordingly.  This  work  may  of 
necessity  not  be  out  of  doors;  it 
goes  on,  howe\rer;  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait;  under  convenient  open 
banis,  in  out-door  store  places,  in 


pleasant  greenhouses — somewhere 
or  other,  we  are  getting  ourselTes 
ready  for  those  'open'  days  which 
announce  plainly  enough  that  '  the 
year  has  turned.'  A  very  good  ob- 
server has  named  the  dbay  for  this 
'  turning  of  the  year'— the  loth  <rf 
March;  and  I  have  found  the  ob- 
servation so  curiously  conect  that  it 
is  worth  putting  down.  We  can  do 
more  of  an  evening,  out  of  doon, 
whether  walking  or  gardening,  im- 
mediately after  the  loth  of  March 
than  we  could  immediately  before  it 
But  at  the  woiBt  we  areseoore  ftom— 
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•  'HiedirlekfngortliainlBdlMiwIiid, 
Tbe  aMMniag  trM-boai^  swaying  bUnd, 
•  Jknd  on  tbe  glaas  the  nnineKDing  beet 
or  gboitiy  flngeiwUpe  of  sleet.' 

September  is^  I  think,  the  best 
time  for  Jaying  oat  and  planting  a 
S^en—the  plants  and  flowers  oon- 
lidezed;  bat,  thinking  of  onraelTes, 
the  pleaaantor  time  is  March ;  and 
even  if  the  garden  exists,  and  has 
not  to  be  altoed,  March  is  the  time 
for  providing  for  that  ceaseless  sac- 
eesBion  of  flowers  which  it  is  a  good 
gudener's  ambition  to  see. 

Of  ooaxse  I  suppose  my  readers  to 
hsTo  gLYea  ap  that  style  of  gar« 
dening  which  may  be  called  the 
'ploaghed-fleld  and  bedding  ar* 
ruigements  f  under  which  the  win- 
ter has  been  xongh,  the  spring 
barren,  and  the  summer  strowed 
with  its  shivering  potted  plants 
lesming  to  bear  the  worla  into 
which  they  have  been  traDsplanted, 
in  order  to  get  a  few  weeks  in 
aatamn  in  a  blaza  Then  comes 
sadden  frost— early  too,  and  quite 
unexpected !  The  dreadful  desfiruo- 
tbo,  the  wholesale  nuaery,  the 
ernel  slaughter  before  one's  eyes  of 
all  the  gay  ^lory  of  the  day  before 
—really  it  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart;  for  gardeners  haye  afifeo- 
tions,  and  to  spend  nine  months  in 
the  year  prov&ing  possibilities  for 
soeh  a  catastrophe  is  to  court  de- 
spair. 

The  desire  to  bring  a  good  idea  to 
a  great  perfection  has  produced  this 
']^oughed-field  and  bedding  out' 
system.  But  for  practical  purposes 
it  has  been  carried  too  to;  and  for 
any  purpose  it  must  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price.  Nevertheless  the 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  is  not  to  be 
entirely  lost  sight  of;  for  a  stiff 
anangement  of  beds,  with  a  centre, 
sides,  comers,  and  interlacings,  so 
pkoed  as  to  make  a  design  which 
the  eye  can  take  in,  and  the  intelli- 
gence at  once  comprehend,  gives  a 
more  immediate  and  enduring  plea- 
sore  than  any  other;  particularly 
when  such  a  garden  is  placed  near 
a  boose,  on  a  flat  surface,  or  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  terrace,  where  one 
nanow  design  may  be  repeated 
agam  and  again,  along  its  whole 
length*  But  complicated  patterns 
require  a  gardeners  oonstimt  care« 


to  keep  the  edges  perfeo^*and  the 
plants  in  correct  shape.  I  should 
lecommend  my  lady  readers  with 
whom  gardening  is  something  of  a 
iamily  amusement  to  keep  to  simple 
shapes.  I  have  seen  great  beauty 
the  result  of  extreme  simplicity: 
lor  instance,  a  long  line  of  narrow 
oblong  beds,  with  the  grass  of  the 
terrace  left  between,  in  a  sufficient 
space  to  allow  of  walking  and 
working;  and  then,  in  fjrant  of 
each  space  of  grass,  a  small  round 
bed;  in  every  round  bed  a  sunk  pot 
of  anything  that  happened  to  be  in 
flower,  and  a  sufficient  uniformity 
produced  by  edging  every  round 
bed  alike,  with  the  hardy  little  Vir- 
ginian stock,  which,  with  very  little 
care,  in  the  way  of  re-sowing,  and 
cutting  off  flowers  to  prevent  seed- 
ing, may  be  kept  in  blossom  all  the 
summer.  As  to  the  oblong  beds, 
each  had  two  standard  roses,  one  at 
each  end,  and  they  were  bordered 
alternately  with  pansies  and  double 
daisies;  they  were  planted  with 
various  perennials  of  aoout  an  equal 
height  There  was  enough  of  uni- 
finrmity,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing in  bloom,  at  proper  intervals, 
and  in  appointed  places.  This  is  a 
great  point  to  remember,  and  pro- 
vide for ;  and  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  I  said  in  December— keep  a  book. 
Dear  mother  earth  holds  fiEu^t  her 
secrets.  You  must  not  trust  your 
memory  to  tell  you  what  they  are. 
For  instance,  in  the  autumn  your 
masses  of  scarlet  gladiolus  must 
come  up  so  as  to  please  the  beholder 
by  presenting  altogether  a  certain 
correspondence;  so  your  fiuthful 
flowenng  yellow  calceolarias  must 
not  comQ  up  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, but  in  comers  or  centres,  or 
in  long  lines  with  the  proper  colours 
in  front  of  them. 

If  you  are  laying  out,  not  a  long 
border  or  edge  design,  but  a  pattern 
for  a  plateau,  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  to  the  stiff  design 
rather  than  venture  on  wavy  ones. 
The  last  may  look  very  well,  but 
they  require  a  gardener^s  care,  for 
any  imperfection  in  width  or  wave 
is  very  disagreeable  to  the  eye;  stiff 
squares,  oblongs,  and  roundis  are 
easily  cut  withtiie  string  and  sticks, 
and  can  be  kept  by  unskilled  hands 
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in  tmdonbted  proportion  of  ont- 
line. 

It  is  Tery  easy  to  design  these 
gardens.  Half  a  sheet  of  note  paper« 
or  any  other  shape  which  may  hear 
a  truer  resemhlanoe  to  your  pieoe  of 
ground,  creased  down  the  centre 
each  way,  and  tamed  in  down  the 
sides  and  across  the  comers,  will 
gi^e  work  for  yonr  ingenuity ;  and 
a  neat  hand  and  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors  will  fulfil  whatever  you  de- 
termine upon.  Arrange  the  pieces  on 
your  tahle-oover,  leaving  spaces  for 
grass  or  gravel;  cut  out  hollow 
squares,  and  pierce  your  diamonds 
if  you  please ;  very  few  people  need 
go  heyond  their  own  brains  and 
their  own  book  for  a  pattern ;  and 
they  may  attain  tbo  desired  end  un- 
troubled by  compasses,  inch  ralers, 
and  puzzling  lines  of  intersection. 
Then,  once  get  your  centres  and 
comers  on  the  grass,  and  a  measur- 
ing tape  will  do  all  you  want. 

However,  this  garden  is  to  look 
well  all  the  year  through:  then 
certain  things  must  be  attouded  to. 

The  shapes  must  please— that  is, 
the  mere  idea  cut  out  on  the  grass, 
and  offering  only  the  unplant^  soil 
to  the  eye,  must  have  a  oneness  of 
design,  and  a  pleasantness  of  pro- 
portion. There  must  be  nothing 
grotes<}ue ;  nothing  too  complicated ; 
no  thickness  here  and  thinness 
there;  nothing  straggling,  and  no 
bits  and  scraps  flying  o£f  as  if  they 
had  nothins:  to  do  with  the  common 
centre.  The  unplanted  design,  I 
repeat,  of  good  brown  earth  laid 
down  on  close-cut  turf  must  be  such 
as  can  be  understood  at  a  glance, 
and  liked.  This  first  necessity  you 
must  rigidly  observe— a  good,  well- 
proportioned  pattern,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  breaks  or  pieces, 
but  not  so  many  as  to  make  one 
feel  that  good  lines  have  been  torn 
into  a  multitude  of  threads,  or 
masses  cracked  to  pieces — in  short, 
every  design  should  be  one  of  deci- 
sion, and  not  a  jumble. 

The  next  necessity  is  that  you 
should  fix  on  places  where,  in  such 
a  correspondence  with  each  other  as 
to  present  a  fixed  idea,  you  must 
plant  stiff-growing  evergreen  shrabs 
and  plants. 

The  shrubs  may  be  of  different 


greens,  from  the  pale  box  to  the 
dark  Irish  yew,  but  colour  must 
also  be  in  correspondence;  and  the 
plants  must  be  of  the  stiff  aloe- 
looking  sort,  like  the  Tuoca  gloriosa 
and  the  hardy  perennial-leaved, 
spreading,  feathery  grasses— always 
b^ing  a  proper  correnpondenoe  as 
to  colour  and  kind.  Here  then  you 
have  your  design,  pricked  out,  and 
pointed,  by  planting  in  a  way  which 
shall  illustrate  its  beauty  and  fit« 
ness. 

Then,  the  border  flowers  must  he 
considered.  If  the  design  is  star- 
like, you  may  border  alternate  rays 
with  a  perennial  plant,  and  leave 
those  between  for  annuals.  I  know 
no  border  plant  which  is  as  hardy, 
or  as  good  every  way,  as  the  double 
daisy ;  and  if  every  other  rav  is  bor- 
dered with  daisy,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  varying  the  others,  for  the 
return  of  the  daisy  at  distinct  inter*- 
vals  will  keep  the  idea  from  being 
muddled ;  yet,  too  much  variety  in 
edging  is  not  often  very  good. 

Three  things,  the  design,  the  fixed 
places  for  the  evergreens,  and  the 
perennial  edgings  —  these  three 
things  will  be  pleasant  all  the  year 
through;  but  to  have  a  garden 
thoroughly  agreeable  in  winter  yoii 
must  have  more— intersecting  your 
design  there  must  run  a  green 
ribbon.  In  a  stiff  design,  the  ribbon 
must  be  stiff,  laid  down  in  lines,  and 
turned  in  angles,  and  this  must  be 
planted  with  some  evergreen  shrub 
that  will  bear  cutting  to  an  even 
height— yew  is  perhaps  the  best; 
but  this  intersection  may  be  made 
of  box,  very  agreeably  to  the  eye, 
though  some  persons  object  to  die 
scent  it  yields ;  or,  in  some  sitna- 
tions,  it  may  be  safely  made  of  the 
low-growing  white-flowering  winter 
heath.  If  your  design  does  not 
allow  of  this  green  ribbon  going 
among  your  beds— if,  for  instance, 
you  have  chosen  a  block  pattern, 
then  your  green  must  be  in  msRses, 
but  the  masses  must  bear  a  perfect 
correspondence  with  each  other ;  the 
required  number  of  the  blocks  must 
be  given  up  to  this  well-cut,  closely 
growing  snrub,  and  the  idea  of 
Pope's  lines,  written  for  censure,  bat 
proved  to  be  praise,  must  be  ful- 
filled,— 
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Gfvft  oodt  tt  frav%  Mch  Allfjhu  a  bnllMr, 
<Ud hdf  tht ftetSana  JolicAtcU  tbt  oUitr.' 

The  gudeD  of  his  Gnoe  the  Dnke 
of  Ghaodos  at  Ouions  must  haTe 
been  decidedly  good^saoh  is  the 
lefleetion  of  tc^day. 

Then  green  bede  would  alone 
make  your  gaiden  look  pleasantly 
all  the  winter ;  bnt  where  yon  baye 
qnce  to  make  them  of  a  sufficient 
iridth,  the  compact  green  ribbon 
may  nm  down  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
and  leave  room  for  a  row  of  yellow 
aconite  tooome  m  oloee  to  the  tnrf 
with  its  bright  nowem  like  orna- 
mental gold-headed  naila  to  keep  all 
flat  and  eecnre.    It  never  makes  a 
thick  edging;   but   this,   and  all 
other  plants,  should   be  accepted 
with  all  natural  propensities,  and 
nsed  accordingly.  Inside  the  yellow 
nails  of  aconite    you    may   have 
bnnches  of  early  spring  flowers, — 
fiay  double  roee-colour  hepatica — 
hat  at  long  intervals.    In  every  in- 
terval you  may  plant  a  carnation  or 
a  pink;  they  keep  tidy  all  winter 
long;  and  haying  thus  planted  pe- 
rennials, you  ought  still  to  have 
space  for  a  bright  firee-flowering 
annual— the  same  annual  to  be  re- 
peated the    whole  length  of  your 
gieen-ribbon  bed.    Of  course  tiiese 
anangements  occur  in  exact  corie^ 
spondence  on  each  side  of  the  ribbon. 
If  70U  haye  planted   your  hardy 
annual  in  the  autumn,  it  will  flower 
early ;  and  if  you  are  rich  in  bedding 
plants,  you  may  get  rid  of  it  in  time 
to  replace  it  with  something  that 
ahall  flower  on  through  the  autunm. 
When  September  gaidening  begins, 
jou  can  take  up  the  bedding  plants, 
ent  all  prim  and  shapely,  and  sow 
for  next  year  in  the  same  places  if 
yoQ  please.    The  green  ribbon  will 
have  its  sides  spotted  with  the  hods 
of  carnations,  and  look  yery  well  till 
its  secreted  treasures  come  up  again, 
each  in  its  turn.     In  a  bed  of  this 
sort  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  a  re* 
petition  of  the  same  flower.    Too 
mudi  variety  never  answers.    And 
the  sameness  of  the  green  centre  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  sameness 
in  the  ornamental  edge.     It  is  all 
jar,  and  there  is  no  harmony  imlesa 
this  is  obseryed. 

When  your  winter  beauty  is  thug 
provided  for  you  can  afibrd  to  haye 


■ome  beds  empty^but  these  empty 
beds  must  be  in  oonespondence, 
must  'nod  to  one  another:'  they 
must  form  comers,  or  sides,  or  the 
points  of  triangles,  or  alternate  with 
beds  that  are  planted. 

But  quite  empty  they  neyer  need 
be.  There  may  always  be  room  for 
clamps  of  snowdrops,  and  crocus 
edging;  and  if  you  nave  wisely  got 
in  your  kitchen  garden  a  great  re- 
serye  bed  of  conmion  hardy  bulbs, 
you  may  have  these  beds  filled  early 
with  welcome  blossoms,  and  you 
may  put  them  back  when  you  haye 
dono  with  them,  and  are  ready  with 
yerbenas  and  geraniums.  The  only 
thing  to  remember  is  that  you  do 
not  remove  the  same  bulbs  the  next 
year. 

These  beds,  which  are  generally 
kept  in  miserable  emptiness  waiting 
for  the  bedding  plants,  may  also  be 
filled  in  autumn   alternately  with 

Slants  of  the  common  yellow  wall- 
ower,  and  the  pretty  rock  plant, 
the  white  arabis.  They  will  flower 
all  through  the  spring  together 
making  bright  patches,  and  sending 
forth  delicious  scents ;  and  when  you 
want  the  beds,  you  can  transfer  the 
arabis  to  the  reserve  beds  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  throw  the  stocks 
away,  if  you  have  no  wall  to  stick 
them  into;  a  proper  extravagance  is 
as  necessary  as  a  proper  economy  in 
the  management  of  our  garden  trea- 
sures. 

Seed-sowing  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  March.  It  goes  on  till  the 
middle  of  Junei  The  hardy  annuahi 
are  to  be  sown  now.  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  sow  tender  annuals  in  pots 
under  frames  in  order  to  transplant 
them.  Wait  till  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  sow  them  then  where  they 
are  to  stay.  It  will  be,  to  rach  ^« 
doners  as  I  hope  I  am  addressing, 
in  common  terms,  'more  plague 
than  pleasure'  to  do  anything  else. 
If  you  take  care  what  you  are 
about  you  will  get  in  this  way  all 
you  want;  and  by  'taking  care,' 
I  mean  that  you  must  in  those 
spots  where  you  sow  have  fresh- 
sifted  earth ;  fine  soil  is  necessary  to 
success.  Tou  must  sow  with  your 
great  pot  of  fine  earth  by  you,  and 
you  must  put  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  less  fine  mould,  whereyer  yon 
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sow.  This  fine  soil  should  be  made 
of  sifted  earth,  silver  sand,  or  road 
drift,  and  pounded  charcoal.  On  a 
bed  of  this  place  your  seeds;  if 
your  seeds  are  small  not  too  deep. 
Deep  sowing  is  utterly  unproductive 
in  these  cases.  And  the  quantity  of 
seed  usually  sown  is  ruin.  You  aro 
not  going  to  transplant,  you  know ; 
80,  be  persuaded ;  sow  your  seed  as 
you  wish  your  plants  to  be— six, 
ten,  or  a  dozen,  fifteen — ^never  more 
than  twenty.  If  you  sow  in  the  old 
way,  by  the  pinch  and  the  tea- 
spoonful  you  will  get  crowded, 
slaying-each-other  plants;  fighting 
for  life,  shabby,  unhealthy,  shape- 
less, and  exhausted.  But  sow  care- 
fully, cover  with  fine  soil,  shelter 
with  plucked  leaves,  if  needful,  from 
a  glaring  sun,  and  you  will  have  all 
the  success  that  can  be  desired.  I 
have  sown  one  seed  of  mignionette  in 
strong  soil — in  fact  in  an  onion  bed 
— and  I  lave  been  astonished  by 
the  result ;  a  strong,  thick-stenuned, 
succulent  plant,  full  of  huge  flowers, 
branching  out  again  and  again  after 

? lucking,  and  lasting  all  the  year, 
'he  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  you  may  make  your  first  sow- 
ing of  the  half-hardy  annuals,  and 
your  second  sowing  of  the  hardy 
ones.  When  you  sow  the  half-hardy 
annuals,  if  you  choose  to  mark  their 
places  with  cuttings  from  the  spring- 
f  owering  shrubs,  they  will  grow 
wonderfully,  and  it  saves  epaoe  to 
do  so.  When  you  sow  the  earlier 
ones,  you  may  grow  cuttings  of 
chrysanthemums  from  the  plants 
that  have  stood  the  winter  in  open 
air  with  great  success.  In  June  you 
should  put  in  cuttings  from  your 
geraniums  in  the  open  border  in 
the  shade;  you  will  scarcely  lose 
one. 

Among  the  garden  works  of  March 
is  the  pegging  down  the  beds  of 
roses.  TheEc  beds  should  have  been 
made  in  autumn  with  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  good  rotten  stable  soil. 
No  gardener  should  be  without  rose- 
beds— pinned  down,  and  growing 
from  their  own  roots,  not  grafted. 
In  March,  when  pegging  them,  cut 
off  what  you  don't  require,  and  tip 
every  long  shoot  that  yon  are  peg- 
ging down.  The  first  year  they  wQl 
not  be  long  enough  to  peg,  and  they 


must  be  pruned  with  a  view  to  this 
operation  in  the  second  year.  Moss, 
Provence,  and  the  small-leaved 
double  Scotch  rose  make  the  most 
beautiful  beds  that  can  be  imagined ; 
by  having  snowdrops  and  crocuses 
among  the  rose  roots,  the  beds  are 
pretty  in  the  spring,  and  by  raking 
in  seed  of  the  Virginian  stock,  you 
will  have  a  carpet  of  blossom  when 
you  cut  off  your  last  roses  and  let 
in  tlie  light  and  air  in  autumn; 
then,  when  all  is  over,  undo  your 
pegging  and  give  a  top-soiling  of 
rotten  manure  before  replacing  your 
pruned  roses  as  they  were  before; 
but  every  March,  tip  the  long  shoots 
from  which  you  may  expect  all  the 
side  shoots  to  flower.  Rose  beds  fill 
up  comers  beyond  the  designed 
garden,  beautif  oily ;  and  they  make 
good  centres. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  anything 
that  I  have  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening  in  the  September 
number  of  '  London  Society '  or  in 
that  of  December  last  year;  I  am 
going  to  confine  myself  as  mudi  as 
possible  to  that  part  of  my  subject 
which  belongs  to  the  present  season, 
and  the  prominent  point  of  interest 
is  certainly  the  selection  of  annuals; 
because,  if  we  are  to  give  up  the 
disagreeables  of  the  bedding-out 
system,  and  accept  its  agreeablos 
only,  we  must  look  to  our  annuals 
for  supplying  us  with  blossoms  and 
brightness  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  have  done.  For  the  temporar}' 
beauty  of  bedded  plante  has  made 
us  so  much  in  love  with  masses  of 
colour  that  we  shall  never  be  con- 
tent to  do  without  them.  The 
objections  to  annuals  are  that  they 
grow  ragged,  are  uncertain,  and  do 
not  last  long.  I  answer  that  if  care- 
fully sown,  and  frequently  trimmed, 
they  are  not  ragged  and  not  uncer- 
tain, and  that  if  never  allowed  to 
seed  they  last  quite  as  long  as  they 
are  wanted.  If  yon  want  to  fill  a 
bed,  you  may  sow,  as  I  have  said, 
thinly  in  drills  in  March,  then  sow 
again  between  the  drills  in  the 
middle  of  May.  If  yon  alfio  use 
your  scissors  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ings as  much  as  yon  can,  yon  will 
keep  up  fine  masses  of  colour  eaeily 
enouglL  I  shall  therefore  give  a 
list  of  plants  that  will  be  found 
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profitable.    The  foUo^nng  are  about 
one  foot  high. 

fiartonia  aurea^  large  flowers,  free, 
of  a  deep  yellow.  Oandytofts,  white, 
purple,  yery  free  flowering.  Collin- 
8ia,bioolor.  Gollomia  coccinea,  good 
Bcarfot  flowers.  GodetiaLindleyana: 
there  is  both  roee-colonr  and  white ; 
it  is  finely  marked.  Iiinnm  grandi- 
flonun,  scarlet  All  sorts  of  lupins 
--act  as  I  have  already  said,  and 
cat  off  the  seed  pods.  Sweet  alya- 
Bdin,  very  &ee  flowering.  Petunias, 
white  and  purple. 

Higher  annuals  may  be  required 
in  borders,  and  if  so,  you  may  sow 
sweet  peas,  oonvolvulus  major  and 
oobeea  scandens  for  climbers — ^the 
last  requires  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  must  not  be  put  out  till  May. 
And  for  standards,  the  calliopsis,  of 
sorts;  the  orange-coloured  erysi- 
mum, the  pentstemon;  malope  tri- 
fida;  phloxes;  chrysanthemum  cari- 
natom;  calceolaria  pinnata. 

German  asters  and  antirrhinums 
may  be  sown  in  April  and  May,  and 
Hill  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn ; 
and  for  low  plants  there  are  the 
nolana,  blue ;  the  silene,  pii^ ;  and 
the  oema,  white. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  best 
effects  may  be  produced  by  carefully 
cultivating  our  free -flowering  an- 
nuals, and  properly  arranging  their 
coburs ;  and  by  their  help  we  need 
not  incur  more  than  a  very  moderate 
expense  in  obtaining  the  bright  bed- 
ding phints  for  which  we  have  been 
enduring  dreary  winters  and  empty 
springs  for  the  sake  of  the  showy 
antmnn  so  often  brought  to  a  sudden 
destroction  by  an  untimely  frost. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this 
paper  to  the  treatment  of  the  stiffly 
designed  garden,  which  looks  best  of 
all  in  front  of  a  house ;  of  borders 
and  shrubberies  I  have  already 
written.  It  may,  I  feel,  appear  to 
some  readers  that  to  keep  such  a 


garden,  like  a  garden,  all  the  year 
round,requires  considerable  thought, 
foresight,  trouble-taking,  and  perse- 
yerance.  I  reply,  that  the  exercise 
of  so  many  excellences  is  at  once 
as  great  a  reconmiendation  as  I 
could  have  hoped  to  see  attached  to 
my  '  lady's  g^en.'  By  all  means 
keep  such  a  garden,  and  more  suc- 
cesses than  meet  the  eye  may  crown 
your  labours. 

But  if  you  do  not  keep  such  a 
garden— if  you  keep  another  sort, 
and  look  out  all  the  winter  through 
on  the  bare  soil  of  what  once  held 
flowers,  in  that  dismal  state  of  wait- 
ing that  would,  to  me,  make  any 
winter  long,  without  one  liying  lei^ 
in  the  bare  beds  to  make  the  hours 
bright,  while— all  for  want  of  Tar- 
nished green  boughs,  and  scarlet 
wind-flowers, 

'  Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light. 
The  gray  day  darkoiB  Into  night' 

What  are  you  the  better  for  it? 
Thskt  people  ^ould  not  have  a  gar- 
den at  all,  but,  no  doubt  for  excel- 
lent reasons,  should  decide  in  &TOur 
of  well-mown  turf,  can  be  under- 
stood; but  that  people  should  so 
long  have  borne  desolation  imdor 
the  drawing-room  windows,  can  only 
be  explain^  by  confessing  what  an 
extraordinary  pleasure  the  autumn 
beds  gave,  when  they  really  bloomed. 
A  strooger  argument  for  having 
the  cheerfubness  of  verdure  and  co- 
lour all  winter,  and  the  delights  of 
the  spring  flowers  when  they  come, 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

There  is  something  very  human- 
izing in  the  presence  of  flowers. 
The  March  flowers,  the  April  buds, 
the  May  blossoms  please  us  in  our 
very  souls,  and  help  to  make  us 
happy.  They  are  the  gaiety  of  the 
eartn.  'They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.'  We  are  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  try  our  hands  at  their  cul- 
tivation. G.  P. 
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A  LIFE  AND  A  MEMOBT. 

BY    THB    AUTHOB    OT    'OFT    THX    LIVB.' 

PABTI. 


TWO  boys  were  leaning  oyer  the 
low  wall  of  a  rnstic  bridge,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  oonversation.  It 
was  a  pictoresqne  spot,  and  the 
grey  stone  parapet  covered  with  ivy, 
the  dd  oak-tree  whose  branches 
overhung  the  narrow  thongh  rapid 
stream  which  ran  below,  tiie  mill- 
wheel  from  which  the  water  fell, 
tinted  by  the  setting  sun  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  like  a  succession  of 
rainbows,  might  have  elicited  admi- 
ration from  more  observant  roeo- 
tators  than  the  two  boys  to  whom 
my  story  belongs;  but,  as  the  fact 
was,  river,  mill-wheel,  and  evening 
light  were  all  xmnoticed,  though 
their  ^es  weld  fixed  upon  ti^e 
brawling,  dancing  stream,  as  thev 
occasionally  stooped  down  to  pick 
up  pebbles,  and  watched  them  ML 
into  the  water  below. 

Something  was  evidently  engross- 
ing their  minds,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  that  eager  talk.  They  were 
a  striking  contrast ;  one  slight,  dark, 
and  wiry;  the  other  of  a  larger, 
heavier  build,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  a  coimtenanoe  that  betokened 
either  extreme  indolence  or  weak- 
ness, perhaps  both.  This  boy, 
whose  name  was  Kewstead,  ap- 
peajed  to  be  remonstrating  with  the 
other  upon  some  scheme  he  was 
eagerly  advocating. 

'It's  no  good,  Erie;  I  am  sure 
you  would  never  get  it  done :  who 
is  there  to  help  you?' 

'  Who  ?*  returned  the  other,  indig- 
nantly; 'why,  heaps  of  fellows. 
Tou  don't  suppose  the  whole  school 
is  going  to  take  all  this  as  you  take 
it  I  I  believe  you'd  let  a  stage-coach 
run  over  you  if  you  were  lying 
down  in  the  sun,  sooner  than  move 
six  inches  out  of  the  way.' 

'I  don't  know  quite  that;  but 
few  things  are  worth  much  trouble ; 
and  as  to  this  plan  of  yours,  of 
shutting  the  masters  out  of  the 
school,  even  if  you  can  do  it,  "Dr. 
Haritcm  is  not  a  man  to  alter  his 
mind  for  bullying.' 

'  Hell  have  to  alter  it  for  some- 
thing,' said  Erie ;  '  does  he  suppose 


we  have  been  here  all  these  yeats 
under  Baldwin,  and  now  he  is  to 
come  with  bis  stiff,  priggish  manner, 
and  keep  us  all  underTock  and  key 
like  a  set  of  babies  ?  He  is  a  con- 
founded tyrant,  that's  what  he  is, 
and  the  sooner  he  is  taught  that 
we  won't  stand  it  the  better.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do  in  the  matter  ?' 

'  Why,  nothing ;  only  as  senior  in 
the  long  room,  you  must  shut  your 
eyes  and  ears  as  soon  as  the  son 
rises  to-morrow :  my  job  won't  take 
more  than  two  hours ;  and  it's  light 
before  four  now.  If  s  easy  to  get  oat 
by  walking  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 
The  getting  back  is  not  so  easy, 
but  we  can  manage  it^  I  dare  say.' 

'But  what  have  you  done  about 
North  and  Thompson?  One's  a 
saint,  and  the  other  would  neach.' 

'  Done  I  why,  notiiing,  to  be  snre. 
Fm  not  so  soft  as.to  let  those  fel- 
lows know  what  we're  after.  Why, 
North  lives  at  Hariton'sl' 

'  And  what  good  do  you  expect 
from  this?' 

'Why,  thej  will  be  surprised, if 
they're  nothing  else,  when  they  find 
they  can't  get  inside  the  gates,  and 
that  may  make  old  Hariton  think 
twice  what  he's  about  before  he  trks 
to  bully  fellows  who  won*t  bear  it; 
and  as  to  you,  why,  you've  simply 
got  to  do  nothing  at  alL  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  oonoem  your- 
self about  it' 

'Perhaps  not;  only  I  do  know 
about  it,  you  see,'  said  Newstead. 

'And  who's  to  know  that?  It 
will  never  come  out  who  started  the 
scheme,  and  so  ifs  "pumsh  one 
punish  all,"  and  I  don't  think  hell 
do  thai' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see  what  comes  of 
it ;  but  I  don't  expect  much  good, 
I  confess.' 

The  two  boys  sauntered  back  into 
the  school,  and  were  soon  in  bed. 
Newstead  fell  into  tiie  heavy,  dream* 
less  sleep  belonging  to  lus  some- 
what lethargic  nature ;  while  ErM 
slumbers  were  constantiy  broken 
by  the  anticipation  of  his  momiag^ 
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scheme,  aoxiefy  for  the  result,  and 
fear  lest  the  early  dawn  should  not 
find  him  at  work. 

Dr,  Han'ton  had  only  suooeeded 
to  the  head-mastership  of  the  school 
at  Bridge  End  about  six  months 
before,  and  had  oome  in  for  rather 
an  undue  share  of  unpopularity: 
for,  though  he  was  a  stiff  and 
nanow-minded  man,  enforcing  rules 
that  were  simply  harassing  to  the 
boys,  without  their  bringing  any 
particularly  good  results,  it  was  the 
oontrBst  of  his  system  of  espionage 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
their  former  master.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
that  at  once  condemned  him  to 
hatred  and  opposition.  There  was 
no  elasticity  in  his  manner  of  ruling. 
Boys  and  masters  all  felt  the  change 
keenly,  and  the  real  love  tibey  had 
felt  for  Dr.  Baldwin  seemed  to  urge 
them  on,  from  a  false  feeling  of 
l<7alty,  to  oppose  his  successor. 

Julian  Erie  was  one  of  the  first  to 
show  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and,  as  one  of  the  head  boys  in  the 
school,  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  others.  The  constant 
grumbling  soon  grew  into  a  deter- 
mination to  show,  by  some  very  de- 
cided act,  the  feeling  that  existed 
among  them,  and,  after  many  plans 
discussed  and  rejected,  it  was  agreed 
to  shut  the  masters  out  of  the 
school  by  fastening  up  the  great 
iron  gates  in  a  manner  that  must 
take  some  time  to  undo. 

To  accomplish  tiiis  the  boys  had 
collected  a  quantity  of  long  pliable 
rods,  with  which  they  proposed  to 
interlace  the  heavy  iron  bars  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  to  cover 
them  with  as  much  furze,  gorse, 
and  prickly  holly  as  could  be  col- 
lected for  the  purpose,  so  that  de- 
molishing their  work  should  at  idl 
events  be  a  painful  process.  Th^ 
had  been  continually  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  to  cut  as  many  willow 
wands  as  possible ;  these  were  con- 
cealed in  difiEerent  purts  of  the 
grounds,  and  a  man  nad  been  em- 
pl(^ed  to  bring  a  cart-load  of  gorse 
and  furze  from  a  neighbouring  com- 
mon. All  this  had  been  done,  and 
the  great  thing  now  was  to  use 
their  weapons  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. 
Aooordinglyi  before  four  o'clock 


between  thirfy  and  forty  boys  were 
up  and  stirring.  It  was,  as  Ihrle  had 
said,  an  eagy  matter  to  get  out  of 
the  dormitory  window,  and,  hy 
creeping  along  the  wall  th^t  bounded 
the  outer  court,  to  let  themselvee 
down  outside  the  great  gates. 

Eagerlv,  skilfully,  and  silently 
did  the  little  band  of  rebels  pro- 
ceed with  their  work,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  the  gates  were  so 
formidably  barricaded  that  they  felt 
they  had  put  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier between  themselves  and  their 
tyrant,  and  every  boy  crept  back  to 
lus  bed,  his  heart  beating  with  exul- 
tation and  triumph. 

Matters  went  on  as  usual  tiU 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  when  Dr. 
Hariton  and  the  other  masters  were 
to  come  into  the  school.  Very  pale 
was  the  doctor's  face,  very  dark  his 
brow,  as  with  stem  and  comi)reB8ed 
lips  he  stood  before  the  formidable- 
looking  barricades.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  rest  were  divided 
between  dismay  and  amusemeni 
There  was  another  way  into  the 
school,  but  of  course  Dr.  Hariton 
could  not  compromise  his  dignity 
BO  far  as  to  use  it,  even  had  time 
allowed  of  his  doing  so,  for  it  was 
some   distance   round.      Bushing 

auickly  down  the  hlH,  and  up  from 
lie  street,  came  the  boys  from  their 
respective  houses,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  late  for  school ;  and 
tiiere,  in  front  of  the  iron  gates 
which  had  been  so  successfully  bar- 
ricaded, both  boys  and  men  were 
brought  to  bay.  The  boys  were 
silent,  the  master  angry.  He  ordered 
them  to  open  the  gates  immediately, 
and  assist  the  'Gustos,'  who  was 
making  some  futile  attempte  on  the 
other  side  to  remove  the  barrier; 
but  not  a  boy  moved,  and  the 
old  '  Gustos '  could  not  succeed  in 
making  any  break  in  the  fences.  He 
pricked  his  fingers,  muttered  and 
grumbled,  and  soon  gave  up  the 
attempt  Still  more  exasperated, 
Dr.  Biariton  called  fbr  the  head  boy 
of  the  school,  but  he  was  not  forth- 
coming. He  walked  angrily  away, 
desiring  that  Francis  Newstead 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  once,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  should  require 
the  attendance  of  ibe  sixth  ioxm  in 
his  study  at  a  quarter  before  ten. 

B  a 
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The  uproar  was  great ;  at  that 
early  hoiir  only  ma^ra  and  boys 
were  about;  and  no  sooner  had  Dr. 
Hariton  beat  his  retreat,  than  long 
shouts  of  Mumph  and  yells  of  de- 
fiance followed  him  to  his  homa 
Till  that  moment  he  had  never 
realised  his  unpopularity,  and  it 
was  with  a  strong  feeling  of  anger 
and  disappointment  that  he  re- 
entered his  stndy,  and  restlessly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  be- 
gan to  consider  what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  The  oppo- 
sition was  eyidently  too  formidable 
and  unanimous  for  him  to  be  able 
to  treat  it  lightly :  the  ringleaders 
must  be  punished  and  expelled; 
but  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  code  of  schoolboy  honour  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  he 
would  haye  in  discovering  them. 

While  deep  in  thought,  a  knock 
at  the  door  announced  Francis 
New8tead*s  arrival,  and  the  doctor 
sat  down  in  his  armchair  to  receive 
him. 

*Well,  sir,'  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  on  both  sides, '  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ?' 

'Nothing,  sir,'  said  Newstead, 
looking  up  in  surprise. 

'Nothing?  No  explanation  to 
give  of  this  disgraceful,  this  abomi- 
nable, this  insulting  behaviour?' 
exclaimed  Dr.  Hariton,  waxing  more 
wroth  as  he  recalled  the  scene  of 
the  morning.  '  Then,  I  say,  as  head 
boy  in  the  school,  you  should  have 
something  to  say ;  some  explanation 
to  give  of  your  conduct.' 

'  But  I  have  done  nothing,  sir.' 

'  Don't  tell  me,  sir,'  persisted  Dr. 
Hariton,  more  and  more  angry; 
*  if  you  did  not  do  it,  you  knew  it 
was  being  done.  Do  not  add  lying 
and  cowardice  to  your  bad  con- 
duct' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Francis 
Newstead's  face,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation  as  he  answered, 
passionately — 

'  If  I  had  done  it,  sir,  I  should 
neither  deny  it,  nor  be  afraid  that 
any  one  should  know  I  had.'  And 
as  Dr.  Hariton  looked  upon  his 
dear  blue  eyes  and  noble  open 
countenance  he  felt  it  impooBible 
to  doubt  his  word ;  but  the  evident 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth 


only  exasperated  him  more;  and 
he  continued,  without  noticing  the 
boy's  indignant  denial — 

'It's  perfectly  clear  that  this 
could  not  have  been  done  without 
your  knowledge,  so  I  insist  on  being 
told  the  truth  about  it  at  once.' 

Easy  and  good-tempered  as 
Francis  Newstead  was,  he  was  now 
80  thoroughly  provoked  that  he  lost 
all  self-control,  and  answered,  in  a 
proud,  defiant  tone — 

*  Then  the  truth  is,  that  I  said 
all  I  could  to  Erie  to  prevent  it, 
and  did  not  succeed.' 

'  Erie,  then,  was  the  originator  of 
the  scheme?'  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
catching  at  the  name. 

*  I  did  not  say  so,'  replied  New- 
stead, biting  his  lips  with  vexation 
at  his  unguarded  speech;  'I  only 
said  I  spoke  to  him  about  it' 

'Very  well,  sir,'  returned  the 
doctor,  more  than  satisfied  with  tbe 
clue  obtained  by  Newstead's  un- 
wary speech.  'You  may  go  now; 
and  return  here  with  the  rest  of  the 
sixth  form  at  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock.' 

Very  much  annoyed  and  crest- 
flBdlen,  Francis  Newstead  retired, 
knowing  in  what  light  he  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  whole  school, 
if  it  was  believed  that  he  had  be- 
trayed any  one  to  the  head  master 
—and,  indeed,  to  a  generous-hearted 
boy  1^  Newstead,  the  very  idea 
of  having  done  it,  however  inad- 
vertently, was  galling  in  the  ex- 
treme.  He  went  at  once  in  search 
of  Erie,  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  unfortunately  he  ooold 
not  find  him,  and  they  only  met  just 
as  the  sixth  form  were  going  into 
the  study ;  before  ten  o'docif,  the 

gates  having  been  previously  opened 
y  the  assistance  of  some  workmen, 
the  boys  declaring  one  and  all  that 
they  could  not  do  it. 

The  doctor  received  them  very 
sternly,  and  after  a  short,  angiy 
8X)eech,  which  was  listened  to  in 
sullen  silence,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
quire who  had  originated  this  act  of 
rebellion.  No  one  answered,  and 
the  doctor  continued — 

'  I  know  of  one  of  the  instigators 
of  this  diograceful  conduct,  bnt  I 
shall  reserve  his  sentence  till  to-diqr 
at  four  o'clock,  when  I  expect  the 
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whole  school  to  be  assembled,  and 

to  inform  me  of  the  name  of  every 

boy  concerned  in  this  shameful  act 
of  rebellion.  In  the  meantime  there 
^1  be  no  half-boliday,  and  every 
boy  most  write  a  hnndred  lines  of 
the  first  .£neid  for  me  before  to- 
moRow.' 

Yezy  discontentedly  the  boys  re- 
tired, and  there  was  mnch  gram- 
bling  in  the  school  at  a  sentence 
which  those  who  were  not  impli- 
cated considered  extremely  nnjnst, 
bnt  none  were  either  so  perplexed 
and  mJiappy  as  Kewstead,  for, 
knowing  the  violence  of  his  Mend's 
temper,  he  thought  that  by  telling 
him  what  had  occurred  he  should 
take  away  the  small  chance  there 
was  of  his  passing  muster  with  the 
rest,  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  acting  what  would  seem  a  dis- 
honourable part  by  him. 

There  was  but  little  time  out  of 
school  that  day,  but  in  the  evening 
Newstead  came  up  to  Erie,  who  was 
hurrying  past  mm,  and  stopped 
him,  saying, 

'Wait  a  minute,  Erie,  I  want  to 
go  with  you.' 

'I  can't  wait;  that  confounded 
imposition  has  put  me  back  with 
my  otiier  work,  and  Tm  going  to 
get  some  one  to  finish  it  for  me.' 

'I  can  do  that,  but  I  must  speak 
to  you * 

But  Erie  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry 
that  Newstead's  imploring  accents 
were  lost  in  air.  In  vain  he  searched 
for  Erie;  ti^e  Fates  were  against 
their  meeting,  and  when  the  school 
assembled  at  four  o*clock,  in  accord- 
ance with  Dr.  Hariton's  order,  Erie 
was  the  very  last  to  rush  in,  heed- 
less of  every  one,  in  his  usual  im- 
patient manner. 

Dr.  Huiton's  anger  had  toned 
down.  His  manner  was  stem,  but 
there  was  a  sadness  in  his  voice  as 
he  addressed  the  boys.  He  again 
reminded  the  sixth  form  that  it  was 
to  them  that  he  looked  for  support 
in  the  school,  from  thorn  that  he 
expected  the  example  which  would 
gmde  and  control  the  rest.  Ho  had 
not  imagined  that  the  results  of  Dr. 
Baldwin's  teaching  could  have  so 
soon  passed  away.  He  inquired  of 
them  in  what  respect  he  had  given 
them  offence,  for  he  concluded  such 


an  outbreak  could  only  be  the  ex- 
pression of  some  pent-up  dissatis- 
nustion.  His  maimer  haa  a  tender- 
ness about  it  which  took  the  boys 
by  surprise,  and  made  many  of  them 
feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  they  had 
misunderstood  him.  He  asked  them 
to  tell  him  what  their  grievance  was, 
that  if  reasonable  it  might  be  re- 
dressed ;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that 
before  any  step  was  taken  by  him 
he  must  be  met  by  a  candid  avowal 
on  the  part  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rebellion. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply— not  a 
boy  spoke ;  there  was  no  indication 
of  capitulation  on  their  side,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  wrong  mova 
Somewhat  irritated  by  this,  and 
meeting  with  no  response,  but  x>er- 
ceivine,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
dogged  determination  to  be  silent 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
boys,  he  at  once  made  use  of  the 
information  so  unintentionally  sup- 
plied by  Newstead,  and  said  that 
'  he  knew  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  that  as  there  was 
such  a  resolute  determination  on 
their  part  not  to  make  any  con- 
fession, be  had  no  alternative  but 
at  once,  there  and  then,  publicly  to 
expel  the  boy  to  whom  he  referred.' 

'  Julian  Erie,  stand  forward,  that 
I  may  publicly  expel  you  from 
Bridge  End  for  your  act  of  rebel- 
lion ;  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the 
ringleaders ;  I  know  it  from  one  to 
whose  wiser  counsels  you  refused  to 
listen.  Leave  my  presence,  and 
mind  that  within  the  next  three 
hours  you  leave  Bridge  End.  What- 
ever you  may  leave  behind  you  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you,  but  your  face 
must  not  be  seen  here  beyond  the 
time  I  have  named.' 

Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  whole  school,  greater  still  that 
of  poor  Erie.  He  grew  scarlet,  and 
then  deadly  pale ;  and  as  he  passed 
Newstead,  who  was  standing  near 
the  door,  he  said  to  him, 

'Newstead,  you  d — d  sneak,  I 
have  to  tiiank  you  for  this ;  but  1*11 
have  my  revenge  before  I  die,  so 
beware  r 

These  were  the  last  words  that 
Newstead  heard  Julian  Erie  utter, 
for  no  one  could  prevail  on  him  to 
see  Newstead,  who  waited  for  some 
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tiine  in  hopes  of  taking  leave  of 
him,  and  of  giving  him  the  only 
explanation  in  his  power.  Jnlian 
Erie,  a  popular,  high-spirited  boy, 
who  womd  himself  rather  have  died 
than  betray  a  companion,  left  the 
school  amidst  the  openly-expressed 
regrets  of  his  schoolfellows  and  a 
heart  bursting  with  bitter  hatred 
and  desire  for  revenge. 

And  now  we  must  pass  over  an 
interval  of  five-imd-twenty  years, 
and  see  the  two  boys  we  have  been 
describing  as  middle-aeed  men,  one 
bronzed  and  looking  older  than  his 
age  from  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
topical  sun,  for  Francis  Newsteod 
had  spent  many  years  in  India, 
where  he  had  had  a  good  appoint- 
ment He  still  retained  many  of 
his  boyish  characteristics,  and  his 
fine  open  countenance  and  bright 
smile  had  brought  him  many  friends. 
Genial,  generous,  and  kind-hearted, 
he  was  a  universal  favourite,  and 
was  now  returning  to  England  to 
live  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Julian  Erie  was  comparatively  a 
wreck,  almost  a  cripple  from  rheu- 
matic gout,  and  a  confirmed  invalid. 
When  he  returned  home  after  his 
expulsion  from  Bridge  End  his 
&tner,  who  was  a  violent-tempered 
man,  was  so  furiously  angry  that  he 
insisted  on  his  leaving  home  again 
immediately  to  study  for  the  bar, 
and  sent  him  to  London  for  that 
purpose.  For  two  years  he  scarcely 
ever  saw  him,  when  his  own  sudden 
and  serious  illness  necessitated 
Julian's  recall,  but  it  was  only  in 
time  to  receive  his  father's  forgive- 
ness and  blessing.  Mr.  Erie  had  a 
small  property  in  Sussex,  to  which, 
as  the  eldest  son,  Julian  succeeded. 
A  short  time  after  he  married  his 
cousin,  and  with  her  he  had  lived 
quietly  at  Luscombe  Hill  ever  since, 
becoming  every  year  more  gouty 
and  more  infirm. 

But  we  must  leave  my  two  heroes 
for  a  time,  and  turn  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  far  gayer  scene. 

A  ^up  of  young  people  assem- 
bled m  the  bay-window  of  a  draw- 
ing-room in  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  Hastings. 

It  was  a  sunny  and  bright  morn- 
ing at  the  end  of  March,  without 


much  wind,  and  a  blue  unclouded 
sky.  The  window  was  open;  some 
were  sitting  on  the  ledge,  others 
looking  out  la  the  fSurther  draw- 
ing-room, of  which  the  folding-doors 
were  open,  were  the  renudiis  of 
breakfast 

The  house  belonged  to  Sir  Henry 
Westmacott,  and  the  group  in  the 
window  consisted  of  his  daughters 
and  two  sons,  a  son  and  daughter  of 
his  youngest  brother,  and  a  college 
friend  of  bis  sons'.  A  happy,  merry 
party,  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  compress  as  much  amusement 
into  the  day  as  possible.  Sir  Henry, 
for  whose  health  the  £unily  had  re- 
moved to  Hastings,  and  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  reading,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  cold  wind 
that  came  in  at  the  open  window. 

'  We  will  shut  it,  i»pa,  in  one 
minute,'  said  Maria  Westmacott, 
'  when  Bachel  and  Lewis  can  settle 
what  they  are  going  to  do.' 

'Bachel  had  better  stay  at  home 
and  be  quiet,'  said  her  uncle,  petu- 
lantly; 'there  ia  always  something 
extraordinary  to  be  done  for  her.' 

It  was  evident  that  Bachel  West- 
macott was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Sarty,  or,  at  aJl  events,  that  all  com- 
ined  to  do  as  she  wished.  She  was 
rather  a  delicate-looking  girl,  with  a 

gale,  clear  complexion,  and  dark 
air  and  eyes,  very  like  her  brother, 
whom  she  was  evidently  entreating 
to  do  something  against  his  better 
judgment 

'  Oh !  you  bad  uncle,'  said  Bachel, 
running  up  to  him  and  kissing  his 
foreheaa ;  '  why  do  you  say  what  is 
not  true  ?  Why,  it's  you  that  say  I 
am  to  do  what  I  like  always.' 

'Bless  you  I'  said  the  old  man, 
Idssing  her  fondly ;  '  but  you  are  a 
plaffue,  nevertheless.' 

'It's  the  others  that  are  plagues,' 
she  returned.  '  My  plans  are  all 
settled.  Horace,  do  shut  the  win- 
dow, and  if  you  and  Lewis  will  go 
down  to  the  beach  to  speak  to  the 
old  man  about  his  boat,  we  will 
come  down  to  you.' 

'  The  tide  won't  serve  till  twelve, 
I  can  tell  you,'  said  Horace,  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  fair  youth,  witli 
somewhat  heavy  features,  but  a 
beautiful  smile  that  lighted  them 
up  when  he  spoke;  'and  all  the 
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lailors  on  the  beach,  and  the  fisher- 
men too«  say  that  thia  boat  you  aie 
80  fond  of  18  not  seaworthy/ 

'  Stnff  r  letorfced  Rachel ; '  it*s  only 
becanse  they  suppose  that,  if  they 
Bay  that,  you  wiUnse  theirs;  andb^ 
sides,  I  believe  yon  want  ns  to  have 
a  large  boat  that  yon  may  go  too. 
Now  Fm  going  to  be  happy,  and 
faave  a  long  day  with  Lewis  all  to 
myself/ 

'  Ton  never  want  me  now,  Rachel, 
why  is  tibat?'  said  Horace,  looking 
very  discontented. 

'  I  don't  80  mnch  mind  abont  yon, 
bat  I  don't  want  Arthur  Fanlkenor,' 
vas  tiie  not  very  gracious  rejoinder, 
'and  you  can  ride  with  him.  Be- 
sides, you  are  always  taking  Lewis 
away  &om  me.' 

*Now,  Rachel,'  said  Maria  West- 
macott  fiom  the  next  room, '  if  you 
have  done  giving  your  orders  to  the 
whole  world,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  practise  for  the  evening. 
Yon  know  the  Thatchers  are  coming.' 

'Ton  need  not  practise  at  all; 
you  can  play  anything.  Maria,  do 
let  Rose  Thatcher  play  those  duets 
with  you  to-night,  and  1*11  practise 
then  to-morrow.' 

'Certainly  not:  you  will  play 
them  better  than  she  will,  even  at 
sight  I  wonder  what  I  am  going 
to  do  to-day?* 

'  Come  with  us,'  said  Rachel,  with 
a  great  efifort,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
generosity. 

'No,  I  can't  leave  papa;  and,  be- 
sides, you  are  going  to  be  drowned, 
you  know.' 

'Many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
jest,'  said  Rachel,  laughing,  and 
kisang  her.  '  Now  here  is  Lewis, 
looking  furious  that  I  am  not  ready. 
I  shan't  be  half  a  minute,'  and  she 
ran  npstairs  without  waiting  for  her 
brother's  reproaches. 

'I  suppose  you'll  be  back  to  din- 
ner, Lewis?'  said  his  cousin,  in  a 
tone  of  pique.  '  You  know  we  have 
people  coming  here  this  evening.' 

'Of  course,  but  vrhyT  and  here 
he  stoppod  short,  quite  afraid  of 
persuaaing  Maria  to  come  out,  if  it 
should  prove '  the  one  thing  Rachel 
did  not  want,'  as  she  always  de- 
clared every  contrary  circumstance 
in  life  to  be. 

'  I'm  not  coming,  you  need  not  be 


afraid '  said  Maria,  in  a  tone  of 
wounded  feeling. 

Rachel's  entrance  precluded  any 
further  controversy,  and  Lewis, 
looking  rather  grave  and  '  put  out,' 
followed  Rachel  down  to  the  beach. 

There  she  found  her  cousin  and 
Arthur  Eaulkenor  laying  cloaks  and 
cushions  in  the  boat,  which  atten- 
tion and  homage,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  in&ncy,  she  took 
as  her  right  and  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Rachel  Westmacotf  s  nature  was 
one  that  throve  in  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere of  love,  and  in  after  years, 
when  life  and  its  troubles  pressed 
harshly  upon  her,  the  genial,  soft- 
ening influences  that  had  surrounded 
her  childhood  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  and  gave  her  heart  and  nope 
when  many  who  had  been  more 
inured  to  suffering  would  have  been 
soured  and  dispirited. 

'  How  charming  1  how  delightful  I' 
exclaimed  Rachel,  as  the  boat  pushed 
off  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the  top 
of  the  waves.  'There  is  wind 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  much.' 

'You'll  be  sick  if  there  is  any 
more/  returned  her  brother;  'so 
if  s  to  be  hoped  there  won't  be.' 

'Sick I  why  I  never  was  sick  but 
once  in  my  life.  Of  course  I  shan't/ 
and  Rachel  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
let  the  wind  play  with  her  soft, 
brown  hair  as  she  leant  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  dabbled  her 
fingers  in  the  water. 

'No  fear  of  more  wind  to-day/ 
said  the  old  boatman  in  an  oracnlar 
tone;  'it  '11  be  dropping  altogether 
just  now,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.' 

'  Then  we  had  better  keep  close 
ashore  perhaps?'  asked  Lewis,doubt- 
fully,  as  the  little  boat,  with  every 
sail  set,  seemed  almost  flying  over 
the  water. 

'  As  you  like,  sir;  we  ain't  so  fiir 
out  now  but  what  we  could  row  in, 
and  the  wind  mayn't  drop  yet 
awhile.' 

'  It  will  be  all  right,  Lewis ;  now 
sing  with  me.  It's  easier  to  sing  on 
the  sea  than  anywhere/  said  Rachel, 
as  in  a  clear  soprano  she  began  to 
sing  one  of  the  Irish  melodies.  Her 
brother  sang  a  good  second,  and  for 
some  time  there  was  no  sound  but 
thoso  two  young,  dear  voices  and 
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the  ripple  of  the  waves  against  the 
boairsiae. 

'  Lewis,  I  do  believe  I'm  hungrry/ 
suddenly  exclaimed  llachcl,  looking 
half-frightened,  as  if  some  terrible 
calamity  had  befallen  them. 

'Eeally/  he  replied,  laughing; 
'that's  because  you  despised  the 
shrimps  I  brought  you  for  break- 
fast. I  don't  know  what's  to  be 
done ;  we  have  not  even  a  fisliing- 
net  on  board,  or  we  might  catch 
some  fish  and  cook  tliem  for  you 
perhaps.  Would  you  like  to  go 
back  home  again  ?' 

*  No,  not  at  all ;  why  didn't  we 
bring  some  luncheon  with  us? 
Look,  there's  a  ship ;  we'll  ask  the 
sailors  for  some  biscuit.  Is  she 
coming  this  way  ?* 

'  It  is  a  big  Indiaman  going  up 
to  London;  she  won't  come  much 
further  in.  She's  been  lying  about 
in  the  offing  this  day  or  two,  waiting 
for  a  pilot,  perhaps.' 

'Oh!  Lewis,  let's  go  on  board. 
I  never  saw  a  big  ship  in  all  my 
life.  Do  you  think  we  can?'  ex- 
claimed Rachel,  turning  to  the  old 
man,  and  standing  up,  in  her  eager- 
ness to  see  the  ship. 

'  May  be  as  likely  afi  not.  I've 
often  taken  parties  as  wanted  to  go 
aboard  the  ships  before  they  got 
into  the  river,  for  they  are  some- 
times a  week  before  they  can  land 
the  passengers  in  London.' 

'I  don't  think  it  would  do  for 
you,  Rachel ;  it's  a  merchant- vessel, 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  could  take 
you  on  board.' 

'Never  mind,  only  go  and  see; 
they'll  give  me  a  biscuit,  at  all 
events.* 

'  We  can  go  alongside  her,  sir,  if 
the  lady  likes;  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  thai' 

'Yes,  certainly,'  said  Rachel. 
'Lewis,  I  must  go.  How  long  will 
it  take?' 

'She's  coming  this  way;  it  won't 
take  long/  and  soon  the  frigate 
stood  out  before  them,  making  the 
little  boat  look  so  insignificant  that 
Rachel  said  she  felt  like  a  shrimp 
before  a  whale. 

Slowly  and  majestically  the  ship 
seemed  bearing  down  upon  them 
till  the  little  cockleshell  of  a  boat 
was  dancing  in  the  trough  of  her 


waves.  In  some  mysterious  lan- 
guage the  sailors  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man wanted  to  come  on  board,  and 
the  captain  ordered  a  rope  ladder 
to  be  thrown  down  into  the  boat. 
Poor  Rachel  looked  veiy  much  dis- 
appointed as  she  said — 

*  I  can't  climb  up  that,  can  I  ?' 
and  she  looked  wistfully  up  the 
ship's  side,  which  towered  like  a 
great  black  mountain  over  her 
head. 

'Of  course  not;  you  must  not 
dream  of  it.  I  will  just  run  up  and 
see  if  I  can  get  you  some  biscuit 
Sit  still,  I  shan't  be  a  minute.' 

Very  disconsolate  Rachel  sat  down, 
watching  the  rojw  ladder  swaying 
about  with  every  movement  of  the 
ship,  and  her  wish  to  go  on  board 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  every 
minute. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  two  could 
Iiold  the  ladder  steaidy  enough  for 
me  to  get  up  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Ay,  ay,  we  could  hold  it,'  said 
the  younger  man;  'but  whether 
you  could  climb  it  is  another  thing.' 

'Let  me  try,'  she  said,  eagerly, 
'  only  a  step  or  two :  if  I  can't,  I'll 
come  down  again.' 

'Better  not  be  so  venturesome, 
miss;  its  harder  than  you  think,' 
said  the  old  fisherman. 

*  I'll  only  try :  now,  have  you  got 
it  steady?'  and  she  ran  lightly  up 
the  first  few  steps.  Then  came  a 
heavy  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  the 
rope  swayed  far  from  the  boat.  The 
ship  rose  still  far  above  her  head ; 
she  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  being 
alone  in  the  world  with  the  deep, 
green  sea  below,  and  the  bVj  over 
her  head.  She  turned  sick  and 
dizzy,  and  the  thought  that  she 
should  be  drowned  came  vividly 
before  her.  To  the  lookers-on  she 
only  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  that  moment  to  her 
seemed  a  lifetime. 

'  I  must  go  on— I  will,*  she  said, 
aloud ;  and  by  a  tremendous  effort 
she  fixed  her  eyes  only  on  the  ship, 
and  continued  her  ascent  One  of 
.  the  sailors  saw  her,  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  give  her  his  hand.  It  was 
not  till  she  felt  the  deck  beneath 
her  feet  that  she  realized  the  teirihle 
danger  she  had  passed. 
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Her  Ixroiher  did  not  see  her  at 
fini  He  ^nu  talking  to  the  captain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  But 
the  SEulors  and  passengers  crowded 
around  her,  some  declaring  they  had 
not  seen  a  homan  being  since  they 
]efk  Oalcatia,  others  eagerly  inquir- 
ing if  it  ifas  trae  that  she  had 
climbed  the  rope  ladder,  and  expres- 
sing theur  astonishment  at  snoh  a 
fioat  Poor  fiachel  tv«s  getting  yeiy 
ahy,  and  heartily  wished  herself 
back  in  the  boat,  especially  as  Lewis 
came  up  to  her  at  that  moment  witii 
nHher  a  disapproTuig  &ce. 

'Why  did  yon  come,  Baohel  ?  I 
told  yon  not.' 

'Bat  I  wanted  so  very  mnch/  she 
pleaded;  'and  now  I  am  here  quite 
flafe,  may  I  see  the  ship?' 

*Some  oi  the  passengers  are  at 
dinner  in  the  laige  cabin,  but  the 
lady  can  go  down  if  she  likes/  said 
the  captain,  civilly. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  shoifid ;  and  perhaps  I 
oonld  get  some  biscuit  ?* 

Bown  the  steep  stairs,  and  into 
the  hot,  steaming  cabin,  where  some 
T6iy  dusky-looking  men  and  women 
seemed  to  be  eating  rice  and  curry, 
Bachel  and  Lewis  were  ushered. 
To  their  dismay,  the  party  assem- 
bled there  all  rose,  entreating  them 
to  take  a  morsel  of  something.  They 
should  be  so  glad  to  hear  some 
English  newa  But  the  manner  and 
the  accent,  and  the  whole  scene,  was 
ao  new  to  Bachel,  that  her  hunger 
wished  at  once,  and  even  her  de- 
nre  to  see  more  of  the  ship,  and  she 
told  her  brother  she  was  quite  ready 
to  letom.  But  they  had  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  before  the  captain 
could  be  satisfied,  and  Lewis  took 
the  precaution  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
biscuit  ftom  the  steward.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  had  lingered  rather 
behind,  and  when  he  came  on  deck 
^  Tery  unexpected  sight  presented 
i\adt  Bachel  was  leaning  over  a 
nttttresB,  on  which  a  man  was  lying 
^^pped  up  in  cloaks,  and  sheltered 
as  mnch  as  possible  firom  the  wind ; 
jet  he  seemed  shivering,  as  if  from 
cold,  and  the  ghastly  grey  tinge  that 
overspread  his  features  looked  more 
Ht^  every  time  the  fresh  March 
^.though tempered  byabriUiant 
Bonshine,  swept  past  him.  On  a  low 
B^  at  his  feet  sat  a  tall,  fair  man. 


anxiously  watching  him,  with  as 
much  vigour,  health,  and  content- 
ment in  his  kindly  smile  and  g^iial 
manner  as  the  countenance  of  his 
companion  expressed  the  reverse. 
All  this  struck  Lewis  as  he  glanced 
at  the  group  before  him,  but  how 
Bachel  had  contrived  to  make  ^her- 
self one  of  the  party,  or  why  e^e 
should  apparently  be  taking  a  dying 
man  under  her  protection,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  It  seemed  some- 
thing beyond  even  her  vagaries. 
She  was  [evidently  promising  some- 
thing, at  which  the  sick  man's  friend 
seemed  to  demur. 

'Oh,  Lewis,  I  am  so  ghd  you  are 
come;  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. This  poor  man  —  gentle- 
man,' she  said,  blushing,  and  oor- 
recting  herself,  '  is  so  very  ill,  and 
we  can  take  him  home,  can't  we?' 

Her  brother's  astonishment  was 
too  great  for  him  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer her  inunediately.  He  looked 
at  tiie  sick  man's  friend  for  some 
ex^nation. 

Where  was  the  home  to  which  he 
was  to  be  taken?  and  why  should 
they  undertake  the  charge  of  a  sick 
man?  It  seemed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary idea  that  he  felt  as  if  Bachel 
must  be  losing  her  senses  to  enter- 
tain it  for  a  moment 

'  Well,'  said  Bachel,  impatient  at 
receiving  no  reply,  'of  course  we 
can,  so  he  had  better  come  at  once. 
He  has  had  a  very  bad  fever,  and  is 
still  extremely  weak  and  ill.' 

'What  can  you  mean,  Bachel?* 
remonstrated  her  brother,  in  a  low 
voice.  '  You  must  be  crazy !  You 
know  nothing  of  this  man,  except 
that  he  has  had  a  fever.  Do  you 
wish  to  catch  it  ?' 

'Oh!  sir,'  said  the  sick  man, 
raising  himself  up  with  difficulty, 
and  looking  earnestly  at  Lewis  witii 
eyes  that  seemed  unnaturally  large, 
and  clasping  his  thin  hands  in  me 
intensity  of  his  emotion,  '  I  have 
been  ill  ever  since  we  left  Oalcntta, 
and,  expecting  to  land  to-day,  have 
been  carried  on  deck.  They  tell  me 
now  that  no  passengers  may  be 
landed  here,  that  we  shall  be  some 
days  going  up  the  river.  I  feel  that 
I  shall  never  live  to  set  my  foot  agam 
in  England.  This  lady  offered  to 
land  XLS  at  Hastings.'     Here  he 
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paused^  and  looked  wistfully  from 
ono  to  the  other. 

*Yon  are  only  weak  now/  said 
his  friend,  soothingly ;  '  I  dare  say, 
as  you  have  weathered  so  much, 
you  may  weather  a  little  more,  and 
it  would  probably  be  inconvenient 
to  this  gentleman  to  Bet  us  ashore.' 

Lewis  felt  extremely  perplexed, 
for  his  naturally  kind  heart  was 
touched  by  the  evident  illness  and 
anxiety  of  the  sick  man.  He  turned 
to  the  oaptain,  and  asked  what  had 
been  the  matter  with  him. 

'  A  sharp  attack  of  fever/  replied 
the  captain,  'but  that  passed  off 
long  ago ;  lately  he  has  been  nearly 
dying  of  weakness,  kept  up  by  sea- 
sickness, from  which  he  has  never 
been  free.* 

'  Then  you  think  there  would  be 
no  risk  to  my  sister  if  we  landed 
him  ? — ^risk  of  infection,  I  mean.' 

'  None  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
a  kind  act,  for  the  man  has  been  a 
terrible  sufiferer.  I  never  thought 
he  would  have  lived  to  see  England. 
That  friend  of  his  is  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. He  has  nursed  him  day  and 
night,  and  has  never  been  put  out 
by  his  whims  or  complaints,  for  he's 
as  fanciful  as  a  sick  child.' 

'  Well,'  said  Rachel,  impatiently, 
coming  up  to  Lewis,  '  had  we  not 
better  go  ?* 

*  We  are  talking  of  your  taking 
that  poor  sick  man  along  with  you, 
young  lady,'  began  the  captain. 

'  We  shall  do  that,  of  course/ 
said  Rachel,  rather  abruptly ;  '  the 
question  is,  how  to  do  it,  for  he 
can't  get  down  that  rope  ladder  into 
our  boat.' 

Lewis  still  looked  undecided,  but 
his  sister's  stronger  will  carried  the 
day.  If  they  could  have  foretold 
liie  results  of  their  kindness,  they 
would  rather  have  seen  the  sick 
man  die  before  their  eyes  than  have 
been  the  means  of  taking  him 
ashore. 

Another  difficulty  now  presented 
itself  to  Lewis's  mind.  Their  boat 
was  not  a  large  one,  and  two  more 
passengers,  with  possibly  some  lug- 
cage,  would  certamly  be  objected  to 
by  the  sailors  who  brought  them. 
lUohel,  however,  anticipated  this 
objection  by  saying — 

'Don't  let  those  men  make  any 


diflSculties,  Lewis,  give  them  this. 
And  she  slipped  half  a  sovereign 
into  his  hand. 

The  suddenness  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding had  somewhat  bewildered 
her  brother,  and  he  had  some  doabts 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  was 
being  very  kind  and  charitable  or 
only  very  foolish  in  spoiling  Rachel 
She,  however,  was  quite  in  her  ele- 
ment, delighted  to  do  a  kind  action, 
and  chaimed  with  the  novelty  of  the 
adventure. 

The  captain  was  only  too  glad  to 
facilitate  their  departure,  and  Rachel 
saw,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
sailors  were  preparing  a  chair,  in 
which  they  could  be  lowered  into 
the  boat. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  can  scarcely  have 
room  for  us  both,*  said  the  sick 
man's  friend  to  Lewis,  with  his 
bright,  cheery  smile, '  and  yet  if  you 
take  Colonel  Clargis,  I  believe  I  am 
a  necessary  evil.' 

'  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that/ 
replied  Lewis,  'but  we  oould  not 
stow  away  much  luggage.' 

'We  shall  not  have  much:  two 
carpet-bags  will  hold  all  that  we 
shall  want  for  a  week.  The  hulk 
of  the  luggage  must  go  on  to  Lon- 
don.' 

'  Then  do  let  us  get  into  the  boat 
first,  Lewis/  said  Rachel,  '  and  then 
we  shall  be  out  of  the  way/ 

She  was  taken  at  her  word,  for  at 
a  sign  from  the  captain,  who  was 
standing  by,  she  was  whipped  up  by 
a  sailor  and  placed  in  the  chair  that 
had  been  prepared  to  let  them  down; 
and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  firom 
her  surprise,  she  was  relieved  to 
find  an  easier  way  of  returning  to 
the  boat  than  the  rope  ladder  she 
had  so  perilously  ascended.  She 
busied  herself  at  once  in  arranging 
a  place  for  the  sick  man  to  lie  down, 
and  making  it  as  comfortable  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstanoea; 
then  she  stood  up  to  watch  his  de- 
scent into  the  boat,  which  was  ac- 
complished with  a  good  deal  more 
difficulty  than  hers  had  been,  firom 
his  extreme  weakness.  At  last, 
however,  the  two  carpet-bags  were 
thrown  down,  and  they  left  the 
i^ip's  side.  In  her  excitement  Ra- 
chel had  forgotten  her  himger,  but 
now  was  really  glad  to  toni  to  the 
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bieonit  which  Lewis  had  proonred 
from  the  steward,  and  eyen  to  drink 
a  little  wine  from  a  flask  whioh  the 
dck  man's  friend  offered  to  her,  and 
which  he  always  carried  about  for 
hisnse. 

The  little  boat  did  not  make  much 
way,  for  the  wind  was  dead  against 
her,  and  her  freight  heavier.  E^en 
Bachel  beean  to  think  the  time 
tedions  as  she  sat  specnlating  npon 
the  history  of  the  two  men  who  nad 
so  unexpectedly  come  across  their 
path.  She  glanced  at  the  names  on 
the  carpet-bags  —  Colonel  Glargis. 
'How  little  like  a  soldier  he  looks,' 
she  thought;  'I  wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  in  a  battle?  He  neyer 
can  hare  been  skong  enough  for 
active  servioe,  so  w^  and  Han, 
and  such  a  colour.'  Bachel  did  not 
understand  the  havoc  that  the  cli- 
mate of  India  makes  with  the 
Btrongest  English  constitution.  'Mr. 
F.  Newstead.  I  wonder  what  he  is? 
Not  a  soldier^  I  suppose,  as  he*s  only 
a  Mr.  It*s  a  good,  kind  fjeu^e.  It's 
odd  he's  so  silent  I  wish  he  would 
Bay  something/ 

So  witii  this  wish  in  her  mind, 
and  a  sudden  feeling  that  she  was 
dull,  sbe  spoke  to  him,  and  tried  to 
elicit  something  of  their  antecedents, 
bat  with  Tery  little  success,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  in 
considering  what  would  be  the  best 
means  to  provide  for  his  friend's 
comfort  when  they  landed.  It  was 
evident  that  none  of  his  attention 
was  to  be  given  to  Bachel,  which,  as 
the  scheme  of  bringing  away  the 
sick  man  had  originated  with  her. 
ftod  as  she  was  quite  unaccustomed 
to  anything  approaching  to  neglect^ 
did  not  altogetner  please  her. 

She  began  to  suggest  some  plan« 
but  was  quickly  cut  short  by  the 
old  boatman. 

'  Lord  bless  ye,  miss,  he'd  nerer 
bear  all  that  bother  and  palavering. 
If  you  and  the  gentlemen  will  just 
run  up  to  the  hotel  and  or(Jer  his 
loom,  Jem  and  I  can  carry  him  up 
u  easy  as  nothing.  Ho  can  be  put 
into  bed  at  once,  and  stop  there  till 
he's  more  fit  to  move  than  he  is  now. 
They  have  always  everything  ready 
and  comfortable  up  there.' 

There  could  be  no  objection  to 
uua  very  sensible  suggestion.    The 


sick  man  heaved  a  weary  sigh^  as  if 
longing  for  the  time  when  he  should 
be  once  more  lying  in  a  comfortable 
bed,  and  Levris  kept  looking  at  his 
watch,  and  asking  how  much 
longer  they  would  be  kept  out^ 
anxious  on  account  of  his  uncle, 
who  would  be  quite  sure  to  be 
alarmed  at  their  long  absence. 

Every  one  seemed  growing  fidgetty 
and  uneasy,  except  the  boatmen, 
who  took  the  delay  phlegmatically 
enough,  knowing  that  at  all  events 
they  should  gain  by  it.  At  last  came 
the  welcome  grating  sounds  of  the 
boat  upon  the  shingly  shore.  Bachel 
and  Lewis  jumped  out,  and  were 
preparing  to  run  up  the  bank,  when 
she  turned  round  and  said  in  rather 
a  haughty  manner — 

'  Do  you  wish  us  to  order  rooms 
for  you  at  the  hotel  ? 

'  If  you  please,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,' replied  the  sick  man's  friend, 
without  even  observing  Bachel's 
change  of  manner,  or  saying  a  word 
in  recognition  of  her  services. 

'Well,  if  thafs  not  uneraciousl' 
she  exclaimed,  as  they  slowly  and 
laboriously  climbed  up  the  shingles 
into  the  street;  '  I've  a  great  mind 
not  to  go  near  the  hotel.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Lewis,  impa- 
tiently; 'of  course  the  man  must 
have  some  place  to  go  to,  and  we 
must  order  nis  room.  We  can't  do 
any  more  for  him.  I  can  only  think 
of  Uncle  Henry.  He  will  be  in  one 
of  his  nervous  fits,  and  no  wonder — 
just  think  how  long  we've  been 
away !' 

Bachel  had  not  forgotten  this,  and 
at  that  moment  it  made  her  more 
imeasy  than  she  cared  to  own.  She 
said  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to 
go  at  once  to  the  Crescent,  and  Lewis 
could  follow  her  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  to  the  hotel.  He  agreed  to 
this,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  she  ran  all  the  way,  and 
arrived  breathless  and  panting  at 
her  uncle's  door.  Her  Knock  was 
answered  by  the  old  butler. 

'Thank  God  you're  safe.  Miss 
Bachel !  Sir  Henry's  been  in  such 
a  wav— dreadful  I  It  will  undo  all 
the  doctor's  done  for  this  month 
past  They  are  all  gone  to  dinner 
now,  for  as  I  told  Sir  Henry — "  Let 
it  be  as  it  will.  Sir  Henry,  all  things 
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are  worse  to  bear  on  an  empty 
stomach/' — and  so  they  are.' 

'  Very  likely ;  and  so  I  will  go  into 
the  dining-room  at  once/  said  Ba^ 
ohel,  provoked  by  this  pompNoas 
harangue.  She  glided  by  him  into 
the  dining-room,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  door  to  catch  Horace's 
eye. 

'  At  last !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Papa^ 
here  is  Bachel,  quite  safe,  after  all. 
Where  is  Lewis?' 

'Coming  directly.  I  had  better 
dine  at  once  and  dress  after,  hadn't 
I,  Uncle  Henry?' 

'I  really  don't  care  what  you  do/ 
he  replied,  in  a  querulous  tone.  '  I 
am  much  too  ill  to  care  what  any- 
body does,  or  for  anything  except  to 
get  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible/ 

'Ton  can't,  papa,  said  Maria, 
looking  reproachfally  at  her  cousin, 
'when  there  are  people  coming  in 
the  evening.' 

Bachel,  who  very  much  disliked 
the  idea  of  being '  in  a  Bcrax)e/  and 
who  had  meant  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  minds  of  her 
cousins  by  the  graphic  account  she 
was  prepared  to  give  of  her  adven- 
ture, was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  eating  her  dinner  in  silence, 
and  casting  comic  glances  of  despair 
at  Horace,  who  sat  opposite  to  her. 

'I  suppose  Bachel  has  told  you 
what  detained  us  ?'  said  Lewis,  going 
up  to  his  uncl&  '  I  was  a&aid  you 
would  think  we  were  lost' 

'  Bachel  has  told  me  nothing,  and 
I  wish  to  hear  nothing.  One  thing  I 
am  determined  upon,  and  that  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  boating 
from  this  house.  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  such  another  day  for  any- 
body's fency/ 

'Why?'  asked  Eachel,  instantly 
roused  into  antagonism.  '  Touknew 
we  were  safe  in  such  fine  weather.' 

Her  uncle  did  not  Touchsafe  her 
any  reply,  and  she  was  obliged  to  eat 
her  dinner  in  silence,  with  a  consider- 
able feeling  of  resentment  against 
what  she  considered  the  'injustice' 
with  which  she  was  treated. 

The  next  day  Bachel  speculated  a 
great  deal  upon  the  probability  of  a 
call  from  the  sick  man's  friend.  She 
said  so  much  about  it  that  Lewis 
offered  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  to  in- 
quire how  he  '^as,  but  this  she 


would  not  consent  to,  thinking  she 
had  abeady  not  been  treated  with 
suf&cient  gratitude  and  considera- 
tion. 

'As  if  those  people  could  tell 
where  you  lived/  said  Horace,  dis- 
dainfully. 

'  As  if  "  those  people,"  as  you  call 
them,  could  not  ask  the  boatmen,  or 
the  people  at  the  inn,  and  find  out 
as  easily  as  possible.  If  this  kind- 
looking  man  don't  come  I  shall  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  gratitude  in 
human  nature/  rotumed  BacheL  A 
conclusion  to  which  she  was  obliged 
to  come,  however  reluctantly;  for 
though  the  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  and  she  was  kept  at  home 
all  day,  no  one  called,  and  nothing 
fieurther  was  heard  either  of  the  sick 
man  or  his  friend. 

The  fact  was  that  the  next  day 
Colonel  Glargis  had  become  much 
worse,  and  his  friend  had  called  in 
medical  advice.  When  the  doctor 
saw  him  he  told  Mr.  Newstead  at 
once  that  the  case  was  so  precarious 
that  any  relations  he  might  have 
should  be  apprized  of  his  condition. 

On  inquiry,  Mr.  Newstead  found 
that  Colonel  Clargis's  sister  lived  at 
Tunbridge.  He  sent  to  her,  begging 
her  to  come  and  take  charge  of  her 
brother  at  once,  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  to  London  to  receive 
the  luggage  when  the  ship  came  in. 

Almost  before  he  could  have  ex- 
pected her,  the  sistor  arrived. 
Colonel  Clargis  could  not  be  moved 
for  some  days,  but  at  last  he  Tvas 
able  to  be  carried  downstairs,  and 
put  into  the  bed-carriage  she. had 
brought  for  him.  Mrs.  Dickenson 
begged  Mr.  Newstead  to  accompany 
them,  but  that  was  impossible.  He 
saw  them  drive  off,  with  a  distinct 
feeling  of  relief  at  being  free  from 
the  anxiety  that  had  weighed  upon 
him  for  so  many  weeks. 

Francis  Newstead  was  still  the 
same  indolent  being  that  we  knew 
him  at  Bridge  End,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  few  days  with  '  nothing  to 
do'  was  particularly  pleasant  to 
him. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  lei- 
sure was  to  take  a  long  conntxy 
walk.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
spring  day  in  England  were  ezqni- 
sito  enjoyment  after  his  long  exile, 
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and  he  soon  iarned  off  the  high 
road  and  ^ralked  across  green  fields 
and  into  narrow  lanes  boimded  by 
hedge-rows  faintly  tipped  with 
gieen,  and  steep  mossy  banks  en- 
amelled with  Tiolets  and  prim- 
roses^ in  a  kind  of  dreamy  enjoy- 
ment On  and  on  he  sauntered 
ynthont  any  definite  purpose, .  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  that  seemed  to  be 
caroling  on  every  side,  watching  the 
Tillage  children  trooping  home  from 
school,  and  listening  to  the  whistle 
of  the  plonghboy  as  he  led  his 
hones  oyer  ndge  and  furrow,  turn- 
ing up  the  soft  earth  that  seemed  to 
liave  a  fragrance  of  its  own.  It  was 
all  BO  new  and  yet  so  old,  so  linked 
^th  the  past,  that  the  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  own  boyhood 
aod  the  present  time  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  the  weary  middle-aged 
man  felt  once  more  a  boy. 

He  stood  leaning  over  a  gate, 
mnsing  on  the  i>ast  and  the  present, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  pic- 
torosque  old  house  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  o£  It  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  nestling  under  some  fine  old 
trees,  among  which  the  grey  church- 
tower  and  the  cottage  roofs  of  a  small 
hunlet  could  be  seen. 

There  was  an  old-&shioned  gar- 
den, surrounded  by  a  fine  yew  hedga 
The  sunh'ght  was  streaming  full  on 
the  stone  gables,  and  glittering  on 
the  mullioned  windows.  As  he 
looked  at  it  he  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  some  such  English  home 
awaited  him — ^it  looked  a  perfect 
Wen  of  rest  and  comfort. 

'  Who  does  that  old  house  belong 
to,  my  boy  ?'  he  asked,  stopping  a 
lagged  urchin  who  was  making  un- 
earthly noises  to  scare  away  the 
l>hds  from  the  young  com  in  the 
next  field. 

'  That  house  yon?  that  be  Lus- 
combe  Hall— Sqmre  Erie's.' 

*  Squire  Erle^s  I  Luscombe  Hall !' 
Sprely  those  words  came  to  Francis 
Newstead  with  a  familiar  sound! 
Snrely  that  was  the  home  of  his  old 
Bchoolfellow  Julian  Erie?  he  re- 
membered that  his  &ther  lived  in 
Snasez.  How  much  he  should  like 
to  see  him  again !  He  had  neyer 
even  heard  of  him  since  the  sad 
Pttting  at  Bridge  End.  He  did  not 
i^now  a  single  person  in  Hastings, 


and  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
talk  oyer  old  times.  As  he  ai>- 
proached  the  house  it  struck  him 
uiat  it  looked  remarkably  still  and 
deserted,  but  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  experiment  He  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  an  un- 
tidy-looking girl,  who  seemed  un- 
able to  give  him  any  information 
as  to  whether  Mr.  i^le  could  see 
him. 

'  He  was  always  there,  because  he 
was  so  ill,'  she  said,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  extraordinary  that  any  one 
should  think  of  seeing  him ;  but  as 
Fnmcis  Newstead  did  not  appear  to 
take  her  yiew  of  the  case,  she  pro- 
posed to  fetch  Mrs.  Sims. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  an  elderly,  respect- 
able-looking female^  dressed  in  black, 
and  from  her  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Erie  was  always  confined  to  his 
room,  haying  become  quite  a  cripple 
from  rheumatic  gout;  that  Mrs. 
Erie  and  the  children  were  in 
London,  and  the  seryants  gone 
away  for  a  holiday.  She  did  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Erie  would  be 
equal  to  seeing  a  stranger. 

'But  I  am  not  a  stranger,'  said 
Francis  Newstead,  with  the  bright 
smile  that  inyariably  captivated 
every  one.  '  Take  my  card  up  to 
him,  and  tell  him  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  him,  and 
that  I've  only  just  returned  to  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  it*s  the  same  per- 
son—we were  schoolfellows  —  his 
name  was  Julian  ?' 

'  Yes,  that's  his  name,'  said  the 
woman,  quite  won  by  Francis  New- 
stead's  kind  and  affable  manner. 
'  Well,  I'll  go  and  see,  maybe  a  littie 
company  might  do  him  good.  Mrs. 
Erie  and  the  children  have  been  in 
London  a  week,  and  no  one  left  here 
but  that  drab  of  a  girl,  so  I  just 
come  up  here  in  the  day  to  see  to 
the  poor  gentieman,  and  do  the  bit 
of  cooking  he  wants,  but  I  live  up 
yonder,'  Bhe  said,  pointing  to  the 
village, '  ever  since  I  married.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Erie  been  long  ill  ?' 

*0n  and  off  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  now  it*s  settled  so  in  his 
joints  that  he  can  hardly  move  at 
all;  but  if  you'll  walk  into  this 
room,  I'U  just  go  up  and  tell  him 
you're  here.* 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  dreary- 
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lookifig  wainBcoted  room,  viHi  old 
red  curtaiiiB,  and  dirty  white  paint, 
on  which,  as  he  oould  see  traces  of 
children's  devastation,  he  concluded 
must  be  the  school-room. 

Preeentlj  Mrs.  Sims  returned. 
'If  yon  will  walk  np,  Mr.  Erie  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.'  And  then  she 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  'Perhaps 
you  won't  stop  long,  sir;  hearing 
of  you  seemed  quite  to  upset  him ; 
he  looks  Tery  poorly  to-da^.' 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a 
broad,  old-fashioned  corridor,  fitted 
up  like  a  room.  There  were  doors 
on  each  side,  and  Mrs.  Sims  opened 
the  one  which  was  the  nearest,  but 
did  not  come  into  the  room. 

ErMids  Newstead  was  so  startled 
at  the  sight  of  his  friend,  that  he 
was  quite  a&aid  of  betraying  what 
he  felt.  The  man  before  him  was 
such  a  complete  wreck,  so  shrunk, 
and  with  such  an  expression  of  dis- 
tress- in  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  a  most  painful  sight  to  look 
upon.  As  a  boy,  JxHiak  Erie  had 
very  marked  features,  and  Francis 
Newstead  remembered  him  at  once, 
but  sometiiing  in  his  appearance 
shocked  him  and  took  away  all 
power  of  speech. 

Happily,  Julian  Erie  was  so  ner- 
Tous  tnat  he  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
observed  anything.  He  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes,  as  his  old  school- 
fellow came  up  and  greeted  him 
warmly, 

'How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,PirleI 
but  grieve  to  find  you  in  this  state. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a 
Bufierer.' 

'  Tou  have  been  away  so  long,' 
replied  Erie,  with  a  fiiint  smile;  '  I 
suppose  you  have  not  heard  much 
about  your  old  friends?' 

'Little  enough  for  these  twelve 
years.  But  what  a  lucky  chance  to 
meet  you  now  I  We  left  Calcutta 
two  months  ago,  and  should  have 
landed  in  London,  but  I  had  a  friend 
on  board  who  has  been  so  ill  all 


through  the  voyage  that  they  landed 
him  at  Hastings.  I  remained  with 
him  till  his  sister  could  come,  and 
as  I'd  nothing  particular  to  do,  I 
took  a  long  stretch  into  thecoimtiyi 
and, strange  to  say,  lighted  on  you; 
but  I  wish  you  seemed  more  proe> 
perous,  old  fellow.' 

Again  a  sickly  smile,  which  was 
more  like  a  spasm  than  a  smile,  dis- 
torted Julian  Erie's  features  as  he 

'  I  am  what  the  world  would  call 
prosperous,  I  suppose,  borriDg  mj 
being  such  a  helpless  log.  I  hsTe 
not  been  able  to  walk  since  last 
sunmier.  But  my  wife  is  well,  and 
my  two  boys  are  fine  healthy  lads.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  them  very 
much.  Are  you  all  abne  in  the 
house,  Erie  ?' 

'Tes :  my  wife  has  gone  to  her 
mother  in  London,  and  as  I  coold 
not  attend  to  the  children,  she  took 
them  with  her.  This  week,  too,  eveD 
the  servants  are  gone  for  a  holidsy, 
otherwise  I  should  have  begged  you 
to  take  compassion  on  me,  and 
spend  a  day  or  two  here;  but  it 
would  be  aisking  you  to  a  comfort- 
less abode.' 

'  The  idea  of  talking  of  comfort 
to  a  man  who  has  been  two  months 
on  board  shipr  said  Newstead, 
laughing;  'why,  the  vpry  fact  of 
havmg  space  to  move  in,  good  bread 
and  fresh  water,  are  luxuries  to  me 
now.' 

'  Then  will  you  bring  your  things 
up  here  to-morrow?  Mrs.  Sims 
will  do  her  best  for  you.  She's  a 
clean,  tidy  woman,  though  not  mnch 
of  a  hand  at  cooking.' 

'I  shall  like  it  extremely,'  i«- 
tumed  Newstead,  nsing  to  go.  'It 
will  be  useless  for  me  to  go  to  Ixm- 
don  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  attraotive  at 
Hastings,  where  I  dont  know  a 
creature ;  and  to  meet  an  old  friend 
in  this  way  is  such  a  piece  of  nna- 
pected  good  luck.' 


{To  be  eontimed,) 
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(IlIiUSIRATID.) 

FBESH  aa  the  early 
Morn,  rosy  and  pearly, 
Swept  by  the  breezes  and  bright  with  the  dew« 
Gomes  the  delight  of  all, 
Cheering  the  sight  of  all. 
Glad  from  the  slnmbm  that  beauty  renew. 

Glossy  hat,  lightly 

Set  over  the  sprightly 
Featnies  that  glow  with  the  magio  of  youth  I 

Habit  revealing 

Grace  e'en  in  ocnioealing — 
Bobe  a  Diana  befitting,  in  truth ! 

What  shall  we  s^r  of  her? 

Oh,  the  sweet  way  of  her 
Now  that  she  crosses  the  lawn  and*-absurd! 

Goes  with  fiice  beaming. 

And  pearly  teeth  gleaming. 
Only  to  notice  and  fondle  a  bird ! 

Birds  may  in  plenty 

Be  had:  there  are  twenty 
Screaming  away  at  this  hour  at  the  Zoo. 

B^leqnin  screechers, 

Motley-hued  creatures. 
Bed,  white,  or  green,  dashed  with  onmge  or  blue. 

Birds  1    If  together 

Came  those  of  each  feather. 
Flights  such  as  Audubon's  eyes  neret  saw : 

Where  in  a  mile  is  there 

One  worth  her  smile?    Is  there 
Any  deserring  a  word  for  a  caw  ? 

Yet  aa  First  Fayourite 

Poll  still  will  crave  a  right, 
And  from  his  perch,  as  if  that  were  his  throne, 

Glance  with  round  berry*  eye 

Up  at  a  merry  eve 
Ten  times  as  bright  and  aa  brown  aa  his  own. 

Privileged  bird,  to 

Be  mortals  preferred  to, 
Clasping  her  finger  and  winning  her  heart; 

Yet,  by  that  roqr 

Hand  fondled,  what  knows  he 
Gonoeming  the  rapture  a  touch  may  impart? 

Though  with  that  beak  of  his 

Giving  a  tweak  of  his 
At  the  white  linger,  pretending  to  tease; 

Baptuie  he  knows  not. 

At  least  we  suppose  not— 
A  morsel  of  sugar  would  equally  please  I 
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You  may  be  cleyer, 

But,  Poll,  you  will  never 
Guess  half  her  beauties  who  makes  you  her  pride ; 

Guess  at  our  emulous 

Hearts,  or  the  tremulous 
Glances  we  raise  as  she  stands  by  your  side. 

Face  never  fairer. 

Form  never  rarer. 
Equal  delight  and  despair  of  ua  all ! 

Bright  as  Euplirosyne, 

Even  ]yinemosyne 
Could  not  a  darling  so  precious  recall ! 

Making  her  slaves  of  us, 

What  that  she  craves  of  us. 
What  tliat  she  bids,  is  there  one  could  refuse  ? 

Glove  to  the  lions  shown, 

Cup  to  the  whirlpool  thrown — 
Would  some  such  test  of  our  loves  she  would  use. 

But  though  caress'd  of  all. 

Lauded  and  bless'd  of  all, 
She  to  no  breast  will  her  secret  impart : 

Not  one's  preferred  by  her, 

Though — as  her  bird  by  her — 
She  as  First  Favourite  's  held  in  each  heart. 
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NOT  so  many  years  ago  that  it  is 
beyond  the  recollection  of  men 
now  living,  a  cluster  of  humble 
houses  nestled  beneath  the  tall  cliffs 
of  Torre,  near  its  rode  and  tiny 
quay.  Two  deep  vallejs,  separated 
by  steep  hills  converge  here,  where 
a  secondary  and  more  retired  bay 
withdraws  itself  from  the  wider  ex- 
panse of  Torbay.  In  those  days  of 
the  French  wars,  the  Channel  Fleet 
would  often  take  refuge  within 
Torbay,  for  its  safe  anchorage  and 
its  abundant  means  of  watering. 
Many  of  the  naval  officers  would 
leave  their  wives  and  children  at  the 
village,  having  found  for  them  a 
cheap  and  pleasant  home,  easy  of 
access  to  themselves  when  there  was 
a  chance  of  coming  home.  The 
place  was  retired  enough  and  even 
lonely,  but  it  had  its  beauty  and  its 
advantages.  The  waves  sparkled 
and  broke  against  clifiGs  which  not 
as  yet  were  levelled  and  smoothed 
into  macadamized  roads.  The  shrill 


scream  of  the  railway  whistle  was 
then  a  sound  unborn.  The  roll  of 
chariot  wheels  was  then  most  rarely 
heard.  Sometimes  the  stag,  rouseil 
from  its  last  lair  on  Dartmoor,  miglit 
take  the  water  at  Torbay.  Then  a 
gay  company  would  sweep  by  the 
shore  and  speedily  disappear  at  tk 
shadowy  combes  into  the  broad  and 
somewhat  bleak  countryside  beyond. 
At  times,  a  chance  tourist  or  arii^t 
might  wander  here,  led  by  the  report 
of  its  secluded  loveliness.  Other- 
wise, the  main  Inhabitants  were  the 
fishermen  who  made  their  living  on 
the  waters  and  spread  out  their  nets 
on  the  rocks  to  the  sun.  But  the 
maidens  of  the  place,  who  had  not 
in  those  days  learned  to  analyse 
their  emotions  and  bo  critical  in  the 
terminology  of  scenic  beauty,  \votiM 
find  abundance  to  gratify  their  io- 
bom  love  of  Nature  and  the  pictu- 
resque. For  them  there  was  the  tiny 
village  shrouded  in  woods  beneBth 
the  rocks,   the  mysterious  chasn* 
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and  clefto  on  the  high  groTindB,  the 
wooded  oombes  which  gently  shelved 
down  to  the  beach  of  fine  shells  or 
whitest  sand,  the  lonely  hill  chapel, 
dedicated  to  some  good  but  forgotten 
saint,  with  its  single  room  where 
some  lonely  priest  once  said  orisons 
and  TespeiB,  and  the  long,  shaded 
IsDes  whose  large  timber  trees  here 
and  there  interlaced  to  form  a 
natural  arcade.  Nearer  home  was 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Tor,  or  rather 
the  remains,  which  gave  an  abbatial 
character  to  the  modem  home  of  the 
Oarys.  It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
centniy  by  some  noble  for  tiiose 
Korbertine  monks  who  were  called 
Ftemonstratensians  from  the  mother 
house  in  the  yalley  of  Fremontre, 
sod  was  reckoned  to  be  by  far  the 
richest  of  the  thirty-two  houses 
which  the  order  possrased  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  possible  then,  and  even 
now,  besides  Uie  antique  gate-bouse, 
to  find  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
old  masses  of  the  chapel,  and  the  re- 
fectQiy,and  the  grange;  and  now, 
as  then,  were  there  thick  avenues  of 
lime  and  elm  which  gave  perfect 
diadow  and  coolness  in  the  nottest 
snmmer  day.  Then  there  was  the 
little  church,  with  quaint  effigy  and 
tomb,  and  the  Jacobean  monuments 
of  the  family  ivho  had  become  the 
lords  of  the  dismantled  abbey.  But 
there  was  very  little  done  in  the  way 
of  business  or  of  pleasure.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  were  teeming  with 
stores  of  fish,  but  the  means  of  tran- 
sit to  great  cities  hardly  existed,  and 
what  business  there  was,  was  done  at 
Brixham,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Torbay.  Here  lived,  some  time 
ago,  the  gentle  pastor  who  wrote  the 
sweet  stzain  commencing  'Abide 
^th  me;  fieut  &lls  the  eventide.' 
TisitoTB  who  came  to  Torquay  to 
look  at  the  combes  and  caverns  and 
explore  the  rocky  islets,  found  that 
^y  were  absurdly  sanguine  in 
counting  upon  refreshments  or  on 
relays  of  horses.  Anything  in  the 
^7  of  fashion  was  due  to  the  few 
villas  which  were  proudly  possessed 
by  the  adjacent  village  of  Paignton, 
which,  moreover,  IxNisted  a  quaint 
tower  by  the  ohurchyazd,  wherein 
the  natives  said  that  0X)d  Miles 
Corerdale  translated  the  Bible.  Once, 
&t  least,  there  came  to  the  secluded 
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inhabitants  of  Torre  and  hard  by  its 
quay,  a  sensation  hardly  to  be  ri- 
valled in  these  days  of  sensational- 
ism. The  great  French  war  was  at 
last  over,  and  there  lay  in  the  naval 
roadstead  a  certain  man-of-war 
called  the  'Bellerophon,'  in  which 
the  imperial  eagle  of  France  was 
CD^ged  at  last  The  bay  was  all  alive 
with  boats,  and  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat  which  its  shores 
poffiessed  was  put  into  requisition — 
plying  around  the  vessel  if  haply  a 
glunpse  could  be  obtained  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  There  was  one  ad- 
Tenturous  lawyer,  who  conceived 
the  bold  idea  that  if  he  could  only 
manage  to  serve  Napoleon  with  a 
writ.  Captain  Maitland  would  be 
bound  to  bring  his  captive  to 
London ;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  Captain  Maitland  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  he  was  about  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  fiimily  of 
the  abbey  sent  the  fallen  hero  pre- 
sents of  grapes  and  peaches  nom 
their  gEu^len.  As  Napoleon  looked 
across  Torbay  to  the  wooded  shores 
beyond,  he  murmured,  *What  a 
beautiful  country !  How  much  it 
resembles  Porto  Ferrajo  in  Elba.' 

So  much  for  Torquay  in  days 
which  are  not  so  very  long  past,  but 
yet  which  seem  so  far,  as  books  and 
the  conversation  of  old  residents 
haye  described  it  to  me.  And  now 
for  the  Torquay  of  the  present  day. 
Ton  will  see  it  best,  my  friends,  if 
you  look  upon  it,  as  Napoleon  did, 
across  the  waters.  But  how  dif- 
ferent a  view,  in  many  respecte  so 
changed,  meete  your  gaze  to  that 
which  met  the  glance,  perhaps 
dinuned,  of  him  whose  eyes  should 
never  more  see  the  fiuniliar  Italian 
waters  of  which  Torbay  reminded 
him  I  The  climate  is  so  mild  that, 
with  proper  care,  you  may  venture 
out  in  your  boat  even  in  the  late 
autunm  or  the  early  spring.  Now 
rest  upon  your  oars  a  moment,  and 
look  landwards.  You  would  hardly 
think  that  a  carriage  way  runs  b^ 
neath  the  clifiis  that  impend  over 
the  sea,  or  that  there  was  room  for 
ever  so  narrow  a  causeway.  Yon 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  with 
violent  winds  the  waves  will  break 
over  the  sea-wall,  and  lash  against 
the  passing  carriages  and   pedes- 
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triaiui.  If  yon  should  Tentnre  to 
stay  on  the  waters  till  after  dark, 
yon  will  see  how  coronals  of  light 
rest  on  the  oliffs  and  chains  of 
light  nin  np  the  valleys.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Torquay  is  really  the 
qneen  of  watering-places,  as  she 
claims  to  he,  for  there  never  yet  was 
any  watering-plaoe  which  did  not 
lay  claim  to  tnis  prond  distinction; 
bat,  like  Ephraim,  she  certainly 
wears  'a  crown  of  pride'  in  these 
palaces  on  the  difis.  You  will  own 
that  Torquay  is  certainly  unique  at 
least  among  watering*plaoes,  and 
that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
have  yon  ever  seen  anything  exactly 
like  it.  Jleu,  quavitum  miUatus  ab 
aio,  if,  however,  it  be  lawfol  to  use 
thatinterjection  of  grief  which,  never- 
theless, is  sighingly  re-echoed  by 
those  who  prefer  an  unsophisticated 
seclusion  to  fiuhion  and  luxury. 
There  is  in  Torquay  a  wonderful 
amount  of  wealth  and  refinement ; 
and  this  is  not  merely  a  Devonian 

Cduot,  but  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
d  solvent  valetudinarianism  has 
come  hither  to  yield  it  tribute.  Be- 
fore you  come  to  Torquay  you  see  how 
the  suburbs  are  extending,  and  from 
Torre  station  to  Torquay  station  and 
beyond  the  succession  of  villas  is 
unchanging.  As  soon  as  you  reach 
Torquay  station,  in  the  crowned 
cliffs,  in  the  almost  lake-like  bay,  in 
the  almost  lawn-like  meadows,  you 
see  a  framework  of  outward  scenery 
in  which  a  town  is  very  rarely  set. 
You  soon  discover  what  is  the  go- 
verning peculiarity  of  Torquay.  It 
is  hardly  so  much  a  town  as  it  is  a 
congeries  of  villas.  It  has  roads 
ratiier  than  it  has  streets.  As  for 
the  town,  it  is  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  you.  You  come  to  a  venerable 
tree,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
water^s  edge,  which  wears  its  green 
honours  late,  a  tree  careftUly  tended 
find  guarded,  and  the  tree  is  an  ap- 
TOopriate  centre  for  a  climatic  town. 
T?here  is  a  row  of  handsome  shops 
here,  boulevard-like,  fiicingthe  little 
harbour ;  and  as  Torouay  contains 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  there 
is  a  very  business-like  street  of 
smaller  shops  running  up  to  Torre, 
suited  for  every  varied  of  purse  or 
cheque-book.  But  the  streets  and 
'the  town'  do  not  really  make  up 


Torquay.    Torquay  really  oduiits 
of  the  roads  and  the  villas,  as  the 
land  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  be- 
longs to  the  Palks  and  theOaryi;  it 
is  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  determi- 
nate way  and  fixed  plan.    FormileB 
you  pass  ranges  of  villas,  detached 
or  semi-detached,  each  of  them— to 
use  l^e  phrase  of  an  old  author— 
'set  in  much  greenerie  and  abun- 
dance;' the  gardens  adorned  with 
the  fleeting  roses  of  each  mon&, 
and   tiie  shrubberies  dense  with 
luxuriant  evergreens.     It  is  to  be 
said  of  these  villas,  also,  that  they  an 
more  substantially  built  than  mo- 
dem houses  are,  cunningly  adjosted 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze,  and 
fitted  to  meet   the   necessitiei  of 
wealthy  invalids.     That  tiny  qusji 
which  gave  Torquay  its  name,  his 
long  been  exchanged  for  sometiiing 
more  substantial ;  this  quay  is  now 
about  to  be  exchanged  for  one  ex- 
oeedingly  better  still,  through  Sir 
Lawrence   Palk,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.     And    that    quaint  briok 
parish  church,  with  its  overflowing 
churchyard,  has  now  a  cathedral-like 
chapel  of  ease,  St  Luke,  and  yet 
another  temporary  church  has  been 
found  necessary,  and  other  churchei 
in  exquisite  taste,  and  even  remark- 
able beauty,  are  to  be  found,  espe- 
cially at  Marychuroh,  a  large  village 
a  few  miles  oif,  which  is  stretching 
out  its  arms  to  meet  Torquay,  and 
is  fast  melting  into  an  architectnial 
embrace.    I  need  hardly  say  thatjn 
a  place  like  Torquay,  you  have  every 
variety  of  diflBorences  eooleiiasticftl 
and   ecclesiological,   the  Anglican 
variety  melting  here  into  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church  of  Borne,  and 
here  into  the  direction  of  thecbnroh 
of  Geneva,  with  a  Free  Church  of 
England  (whatever  this  mav  hap- 
pen to  mean^,  and  so  on  throngh 
all  the  varieties  of '  the  nonoonfonn- 
iog   members   of  the  Ohurch  of 
England.'  What  was  once,  not  long 
ago,  a  morsES,  is  now  turned  into 
a  public  garden  of  unusual  beauty. 
And  Beacon  Hill  can  unfurl  a  banner 

over  a  prospect  so  crowded  in  com- 
parison with  the  Napoleonic  daysi 
and  hard  by  aie  great  hotels  lilu 
the  great  hotelB  of  London  and 
Paris;  and  immediately  below  iss 
reading  saloon,  which  does  ooea* 
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oonal  daiy  to  ball  or  odnoerfti  and 
in  tha  luxury  ofiiB  fittioga  and  the 
maffnifioeace  of  ita  riew,  ia  all  a 
dab-maii  oould  dodre. 

Now,  what  ia  U»a  t^gmey  wbiob 
haa  effeeted  tbia  maryallona  tnma- 
fonnatioD  during  the  yeara  of  the 
loog  peace?  Donbtleaa  the  aur- 
paflsing  beauty  of  the  DeTonian  sea* 
boaid  haa  much  to  do  with  it 
Many  who  work  bard  for  totonee 
in  the  Qold  north,  look  forward  to 
Bome  retirament  in  tbeannny  south. 
Many  who  oome  for  the  aake  of 
secluaion  will  remain  to  the  a^e  of 
society;  and  those  who  oame  to  be- 
goile  a  period  of  aicknesa  and  laaai* 
tude  remain  for  health  and  enjoy- 
ment It  waa  aaid  in  the  House  of 
GommoDS  by  a  yery  politic  member, 
who  has  not  aaia  anything  else 
worth  recollecting,  that  Torquay  re* 
piesents  'the  puhnonary  intoest' 
Donsumptioa  is  the  curse  of  our 
island,  and  the  news  that  there  waa 
a  sunny  sheltered  spot  in  Deyon- 
shire,  aheltared  from  the  eaat  wind 
by  its  screen  of  hills^  so  far  as  any 
real  aheltar  can  be  obtained  from 
that  biting  blast,  which,  aa  the 
Spaniaida  say,  can  extinguish  life 
9Ten  when  it  cannot  put  out  a 
candle,  apd    where    oonsumptiye 

SktientB  might  indulge  in  a  well- 
unded  hope  of  amelioration  or 
core,  spread  in  eyery  direction,  re- 
kincHing  those  fond  hopea  to  which 
CQDSumptiye  patients  are  always  so 
prooe.  I  remember  that  my  first 
imprasBdoDa  of  Torquay,  as  is  so 
olten  the  case,  were  really  sad  ones, 
for  many  are  the  melancholy  associ- 
atioiia  which  bebng,to  the  dwelling- 
plaoea  of  the  consumptiya  I  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  aome- 
ttuDg  especially  sad  and  sombre 
about  the  place:  that  the  £ayoareiI 
rendence  of  the  dying  would  not  be 
Teiy  different  from  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I 
found  that  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
^  place  were  peculiarly  bright  and 
oheerfnl.  Theie  was  enough  of 
fitthion  and  gaiety  in  the  place, 
enough  of  blithe  merriment  on  the 
ooellow  air  as  horseman  and  horse* 
woman  cantered  on  the  road,  or  the 
yachtfi  filled  their  white  sails  to 
the  south-western  breesies.  Knowing 
bow  many  inyalids  go  to  Torquay 


in  the  hopeless  last  alage,!  pereeiye 
that  the  people  muat  rapidly  coyer 
up  all  signs  of  decay  and  death*  and 
wreathe  freshly  again  new  chapleta 
in  lieu  of  those  which  haye  so  rapid- 
ly &ded.  Some  come  to  danoe  and 
othersoometodie.  To  understand  the 
dark  side  of  Torquay— if,  indeed*  we 
are  to  call  it  dark*-we  must  look  at 
the  obituary  notices,  and  go  forth  to 
the  churchyard  and  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  cemetery,  crowded  to  oyer- 
flowing  with  touching  and  eloquent 
expressions  of  faith  and  love.  Still 
the  aspect  of  Torquay  itself  is  the 
yery  reyerse  of  gloomy  in  the  ordi- 
nary aspects  of  society,  and  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Nature,  mildly 
but  with  sweet  irresistible  influenoe 
sway  the  mind  to  a  gentle  mood. 

In  discussing  the  climate  of  Tor* 
quay  it  must  DO  remembered  that 
all  considerationa  of  climate  are 
ecwoparatiye.  A  climate  reputed 
the  most  delicious  will  at  times  con- 
duct itself  after  a  capricioua  and 
abnormal  manner.  If  a  supremely 
healthy  climate  were  discoyered* 
people  would  crowd  to  the  locality 
in  such  numbers  that  the  healthy 
character  would  speedily  be  lost 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  snow  came 
down  heayily  in  Torquay  in  a  most 
irregular  and  objectionable  manner, 
and  the  climate  was  anything  but 
well  behayed  according  to  its  normal 
rule  of  good  conduct  This  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts 
from  Fan  and  Nice  are  of  the  most 
discouraging  character,  so  that  peo- 
ple who  haye  gone  to  Torquay  may 
really  be  congratulated  that  they 
haye  not  gone  to  the  Biyiera.  Me- 
teorologioil  tables  are  aa  utterly 
fallacious  as  any  other  kind  of  ah^ 
tistics.  What  is  the  use  of  striking 
a  mean  ayerage  if  the  ayerage  ia 
deriyed  from  the  most  unpleasant 
alternations  of  hot  and  cold  weather  ? 
In  the  case  of  Torquayi  howeyeri 
the  meteorologioal  wlm  are  kept 
with  extraordmary  exactness,  and 
ahow  an  equality  of  climate  whioh 
the  Biviera  is  yery  to  from  poaaosi^ 
ing.  Mr.  Yiyian  is  the  great  au- 
thority on  tiie  meteorology,  and  hia 
tables,  which  are  kept  daily  and 
published  weekly,  haye  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Association, 
The  main  eeoret  of  climate  is  mon 
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Bunple  than  might  be  imagined.    I 
was  talking  one  day  with  a  akilf  ol 
physician  who  was  a  leading  light 
of     a    favonrite    watering-place 
which  I  will  call  Si  Agnes.    'The 
real  secret/  observed  this  gentleman, 
in  a  burst  of  candour, '  is  that  if  the 
patient  has  come  from  a  relaxed 
climate  he  should  go  to  a  bracing 
climate ;  and  if  a  patient  has  come 
from  a  bracing  clunate  he  ought  to 
go  to  a  relaxing  climate.    As  it  is, 
however,  I  advise  patients  of  every 
kmd  to  come  to  St  Agnes.'    Begret- 
ting  that  this  gentleman's  practice  is 
opposed  to  his  principles,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  principle  is  in 
the  main  correct.    The  natives  of 
Torquay,  who  habitually  live  close 
to  the  sea,  shut  in  by  the  hUls,  look 
to  me  unhealthy  and  even  consump- 
tive ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some 
benevolent  despot,  after  the   old 
Persian  fftshion,   would  transport 
them  in  a  body  to  some  high-lying 
district    In  the  same  way  many 
patients  come  to  Torquay  who  select 
the  imposing-looking  residences  in 
the  hignest  parts  of  tibe  town,  which 
are  the  best  for  strong  people,  but 
which  certainly  give  to  invalids  a 
totally  different  land  of  climate  from 
that  Torquay  climate  to  which  they 
were  originally  recommended.    The 
whole  medical  aspect  of  the  subject 
is,  however,  best  studied  in  Dr. 
Badclyffe    Hall's   valuable  mono- 
graph.*   Dr.  Hall,  as  a  local  phy- 
sician, owns  that  he  is  not  without 
a  preposseasion  in  favour  of  Tor- 
quay, which  we  regard  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  most  amiable  descrip- 
tion.   But  he  writes  in  a  remarkably 
&ir  and  candid  manner,  not  giving, 
indeed  the  local  details,  which  he 
leaves  to  tiie  cicerone  and  writers  of 
articles,  but  discussing  the  medical 
aspect  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once 
80  popular  and  so  scientific  that  its 
lit^ary   value    must    rank    high 
among  works  of  its  class. 

Dr.  Hall  complains  with  reason 
that  people  go  to  Torquay  in  the 
extreme  stage  of  their  complaint, 
when  the  removal  can  do  little  good 
and  may  do  positive  harm.  We 
can  corroborate,  from  our  own  ob- 

*  '  Torquay  in  its  Medical  Aspect  as  a 
Resort  for  Falmonary  Invalids.'  By  C. 
Badclyffe  Hall,  M.D.:  CfanichiU. 


servation,   his'  complaint  of   the 
unwise  extent  to  which  this^  system 
is  carried.    He  gives  the  instance 
of  a  London  physician  who  advised 
his  patient  to  go  and  calm  dovm  at 
Torquay.    Now  it  is  from  the  calm- 
ing-down process,  a  prooeas  so  de- 
sirable in  this  age  of  feverishneGs 
and   unrest,   that  Torquay  has  a 
beneficent  effect  Nature  has  marked 
out  Torquay  as  a  sanatory  camp, 
with   its  positions  of  vantage,  its 
projecting  earth-works,  its  screens, 
palisades,  defences,  inner  and  outer, 
of  nearer  and  more  remote  ranges 
of  hills.    The  foundation  is  of  lime- 
stone.   There  is  no  river  that  brings 
damp.    The  fogs  are  only  sea-fogs, 
which  are  never  lasting  and  are 
always  warm.    It  is  only  open  to 
tihe  sea,  and  the  oceanic  climate,  ex- 
cept to  the  very  few  persons  who 
cannot  become  acclimatised  io  it, 
is  fraught  with  health  and  invigora- 
tion.    Torquay  is  insulated  so  as 
almost  to  be  an  island,  saturated 
with  sea-air,  'a  great  ship  without 
its  motion.'    The  popular  impres- 
sion, in  which  we  share,  is  that  the 
climate  is  humid  and  'steamy;'  bat 
this  must  be  popular  ignorance,  for 
Mr.  Vivian  says  that '  the  tempera- 
ture of   the  sea  being  frequently 
below  the  dew-point  of  the  air,  it 
acts  as  a  condenser,  and  jiroduoes 
results  the  reverse  of  the  relaxing 
character  which  has  been  assigned 
to  this  district  on  insuflSdent  data.' 
Anyhow  tiiie  climate  is  generally 
found   to  possess  an  exceeding^ 
soothing  ef»ct    Consumptive  cases 
are  very  seldom  of  a  really  hopefol 
kind,  and  Dr.  Hall  very  sensibly 
corrects   the  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  curability.     Still  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  tubercles  heal 
up,  leaving  their  scars,  just  as  an  ex- 
ternal wound  might  similarly  hail; 
and  it  is  a  disease,  above  all,  to  which 
a  wise  and  prudent  resistance  often 
yields  the  happiest  results,  where 
brave,  intelligent  effort  is  greatly 
rewarded — a  disease  against  which  a 
patient  may  plot  and  plan,  which  be 
may  counteract,  and  which  he  may 
keep  in  abeyance  untQ  he  is  removed 
by  a  totally  difierent  cause.    Bat 
what  the  patient  most  needs  to  re- 
member IS  that  he  is  always  cany- 
ing  his  life  in  his  hands;  that '  the 
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snake  is  sootohed^  not  killed  ;'^;that 
the  disease  is  only  in  abeyance,  and 
may  be  leTived  at  any  tune  by  any 
imhappy  oversight  or  insane  impm- 
deDoa    When  the  disease  has  been 
ikoB  kept  l^  extreme  care  in  abey- 
ance for  a  Icmg  time,  and  a  patient 
'  livoB  on  as  a  constant  bat  wc  from 
miserable  yaletadinarian/  it  is  pro- 
bable tiiat  Natnre,  by  some  one 
of  her  several  coratiye  processes, 
may  heaJ  tiie  hart  and  once  more 
render    the    sofferer   hearty    <uid 
strong.     Torqaay   has  an  ample 
show  of  such  happy  examples,  and 
occasionaUy  a  patient  finds,  to  his 
uispeakable    delight,  that    some 
glorioos   mistake   has  been  made, 
and  that  he  is  not  soffenng  from 
phthisiB,  bat  from  some  other  com- 
plaint which   closely  mimics    its 
symptoms.     Dr.  Hall's  remarks  on 
the  variations  of  consumption  as  a 
local   or    constitntional   complaint 
will  be  fidly  intelligible  to  non-pro* 
&8Bi<Hial  healers.    But  it  is  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  blow  is   threatened  bnt  not 
strock,  that  the  best  hopes  may  be 
most  reasonably  entertained.    Tor- 
quay appears  to  me  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish watering-place  above  all  others 
best  adapted   for  fragile,  delicate 
girls.    The '  calming-down '  process, 
arising  from  the  mildness  and  equa- 
bility of  the  climate,  acts  wonders 
in  the  preparatory,  or  even  in  the 
first  uid  second  stages.   The  fevered 
imlse  is  lowered;  the  tossing  rest- 
lessness gives  way  to  that  gentle 
sleepiness  which   is  so  delicious; 
the  skJn  becomes  soft  and  velvety; 
a  farther  amount  of  exercise,  either 
within  or  without  doors,  is  attain- 
sble;  there  is  more  of  oxygen  in 
tile  lungs  and  more  of  tissue  in  the 
frame.    Then  a  patient  is  able  tho- 
zonghly  to  attain  the  benefit  of  the 
seaboeid  and  downs  of  the  district 
Torquay  is  so  broken  up  with 
hills  that  you  caimot  take  a  walk  of 
any  length  without  being   called 
ppim  to  scale  heights  which,  in  some 
isstaooes,  are  downright  mural  pre- 
cipioes.  Ifyoudonot  keep  a  carriage, 
the  carious  Torquay  invention  of 
the  midge,  the  quaintest  and  cheap- 
est of  conveyances,  will  serve  your 
ttim~>not  unlike  a  Bath  chair,  and 
Wdly  goes  faster.    In  one  of  these 


you  may  call  at  your  friends'  villas ; 
and  you  will  not  ML  to  observe  the 
curious  collection  of  distinctive 
names  of  villas,  which  brings  before 
you  every  possible  association  of 
locality  in  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. They  have  also  a  Strand  and 
a  Fleet  Street,  a  Pimlico  and  a 
London  Bridge,  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  oonciUiate  the  metropolitan 
proclivities  of  visitors.  Hard  by  the 
Imperial  Hotel  is  a  'rock  walk,' 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
but  leading  no-whither.  A  lovely 
walk,  branching  off  from  here,  takes 
you  to  Meadfoot,  with  its  gay  cres- 
cent facing  the  cove.  There  are 
good  sands  hero,  such  as  are  unfor- 
tunately absent  from  Torquay,  where 
the  limited  area  of  Beacon  Hill  has 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  publio 

Sromenade.  A  combe  from  the 
[eadfoot  sands  goes  up  to  Hsham 
Grange,  where  there  are  some  old 
ecclesiastical  remains.  Then  the 
drivers,  with  whom  you  should 
strike  a  bargain,  will  always  be 
suggesting  some  pretty  locality  to 
you — Barton  Gross,  Gompton  Castle, 
and  the  like.  Then  I  must  si^  also 
for  the  townfolks,  although  they 
have  very  lib^»l  notions  on  what 
the  expenditure  of  an  invalid  ought 
to  be,  that  they  are  highly  civilized, 
and  are  eminently  civil  and  kind- 
hearted,  as  if  understanding  and 
sympathising  with  their  invalids. 
Then  it  is  something  to  drop  from 
point  to  point  of  that  beautifrd 
coast  Witoin  a  very  moderate  walk 
of  Torquay  there  are  some  of  the 
very  prettiest  bits  of  scenery  which 
any  English  landscape  can  show. 
You  ascend  the  road  behind  the 
town,  a  road  planted  with  trees  and 
furnished  with  seats,  and  about  a 
mile  brings  you  to  a  turning  to  the 
left,  and  the  turning  takes  you  to  a 
romantic  combe,  and  the  combe 
slopes  down  to  that  lovely  Anstis 
Gove,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  ot 
the  southern  coast  It  is  just  behind 
the  bishop's  villa,  whose  windows 
command  the  view.  It  is  said  of 
Anstis  Gove  that  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  wind  by '  lofty  clififo,  very  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  glossy,  like 
satin,  and  based  on  a  beach  of  white 
crystalline  shingle.  The  rocks  in 
the  centre  form  buttresses  of  lime- 
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stone,  and  &i«  iried  like  a  rnin/atid 
BOreen  a  little  imderoliff  and  tangled 
wood/    Anstifl  Cote  is  the  laet  te- 
m^  abandoned  hi  the  antumn,  and 
the  first  that  is  I'erisited  in  the 
spring.    Yon  are  seldom  there  but 
some  artist  or  photographer  is  de^ 
piotifig  the  soene,  or  some  pio-nio 
party  is  gathered  beneath  the  clifbi 
to  whose  store  of  good  things  the 
shell-fish  snpplied  at  the  cottage 
will  make  an  agreeable  addition. 
People  who  only  visit  Torquay  in 
the  winter  ean  form  only  an  inade- 
qnate  idea  of  its  exoeeding  beauty 
in  the  summer  season.  The  climate 
is  not  hot,  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
is  decidedly  cool  on  the  cliffii  and 
uplands.     This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Marychuroh,  the  road  to 
which  we  rejoin  as  soon  as  we  have 
left  Anstis  Ck>ve.     But  presently 
strike  seawards,  along  the  downs, 
where  you  will  notice'curious  fis- 
sures, said  to  be  of  unfathomable 
depth,  and  where  you  will  get  a 
very  striking  view  of  Babbacombe, 
a  bay  so  small  that  a  stroag  arm 
could  easily  whirl  a  stone  across  it. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  fis- 
sures is  that  of  Daddy's,  or  the 
Devil's  Hole,  where  a  landslip  has 
formed  a  chasm,  and  the  shrubs 
and  trees  springing  up  within  the 
chasm,  on  which  you  look  down, 
are  picturesque  enough.     Now  if 
you  keep  the  main  road,  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now,  it  leads  you  through 
IMarychurch,  a  large  and  increasing 
congeries  of  houses,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  the  main  street  being  rather 
repellant  than  otherwise,  the  chief 
thmg  noticeable  being  the  marble 
works,  from  the  quarries  of  Petit 
Tor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay. 
Marychurch  is  vulgarized  enough, 
but  Babbacombe  proper,  since  it  only 
affords  a  haven  on  its  ledges  for  the 
group  of  cottages  that  cluster  there, 
can  hardly  ever  lose  its  character  of 
romantic   seclusion,     ^he    woods 
wave  overhead,  beneath  is  a  beach 
of  the  whitest  quartzose  pebbles,  and 
the  cliffis  are  either  of  marble  or  of 
dark  red  sandstone.     Btill  further 
on,  Watoomb  Cove  is  another  bril« 
liant  example  of  the  beautiful  effect 
which  Nature  produces  from  a  land- 
nlip,  the  broken  ground  revealing 
fantastic  oliffh,  and  luxuriant  groww 


hcftUng  and  covering  np  the  wounds 
of  motiier  earth;  and  hers,  too. the 
green  pasturage  grass  slopes  down 
to  the  veiy  water  edge.  Further 
on  we  have  the  dell  and  cove  of 
Maidencombe.  All  these  cotes  lie 
in  a  line,  and  the  longest  day  of 
summer  may  be  happily  and  trsn- 
quilly  spent  in  their  exploration. 
Nor  should  We  forget  the  other  near 
places  of  excursions  which  lie  dose 
to  our  days  at  Torquay.  Paignton, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  has  a 
church  which  presents  several  points 
very  well  worthy  of  examination. 
Branching  off  to  the  right,  long  be- 
fore you  come  to  Paignton,  you 
come  to  the  pretty  ohurch  of  Oock- 
ington,  John  Keble'sfaVourite  church 
to  preach  in  when  he  was  staying 
at  Torquay.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fine  old  ancestral  park,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  a  labyrintii  of  the  trae 
Devonian  lanes. 

Well,  now  I  suppose  that  yon  sfs 
settled  at  Torquay  for  a  time;  and 
my  advice  to  you  is  that  beyond  the 
spots  which  I  have  indicated  close 
at  hand  you  should  work  up  the 
whole  surrounding  distriet  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  I  assume  that 
you  are  not  so  unwell  as  to  be  un- 
able to  move  about;  perhaps  yon 
are  only  in  attendance  on  some  be- 
loved invalid;  best  of  all,  you  are 
only  sojourning  here  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  this  sweet  Campanian 
shore.  You  will  want  some  oential 
object  of  intellectual  interest  It  is 
not  enough  that  on  one  of  the  waim 
summerlike  days  that  so  mysteri' 
ously  appear  ever  and  anon  in  the 
heart  of  winter  you  take  a  sail  in 
the  bay,  which  in  beauty  is  not  &r 
from  the  Bay  of  Naples  itself;  or 
that  you  read  the  newspapen  and 
play  chess  in  those  noble  public 
rooms  which  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  baths  which  front  its  waters ;  or 
that  you  clhnb  the  hills  and  terraces 
to  visit  your  friends;  or  that  yon 
explore  those  loveliest  of  combes 
within  the  range  of  the  gentlest  of 
drives:  or  that  you  are  stod^g 
natural  science,  inspired  by  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  such  Torquay 
savana  as  Mr.  Pe&gelley  and  Mr. 
Qosse;  you  require  something  laref^ 
-—somethhig  that  will  requite  longer 
flights-HK>mething  of  a  manysMod 
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kind.  Which  will  eqaaHy  fill  np  the 
inieratioes  of  time  aiid  tdll  gite  you 
actiye  and  pernument  employment. 
Then  I  strongly  advise  yoa  to  work 
np  the  whole  of  the  South  Derou 
coast,  beginning  at  Exeter,  the  fiur 
metropohs  of  the  west,  and  working 
doTn  to  that  great  military  and 
ooomiercial  emporinm  of  Plymouth, 
or  rather  beginning  with  the  crag 
scenery  of  Lyme  B^is,  and  thence 
work  westwards ;  and,  not  to  mince 
matters,  afterwards  strike  across  the 
country,  and  do  the  whole  of  the 
norUi  coast,  from  the  east  of  Lynton 
to  the  west  of  Clovelly.  Well,  per- 
haps yon  demur  to  this,  and  are  not 
prepued  to  do  matters  on  so  largea 
scale.  You  do  not  care  to  sleep 
away  from  home,  or,  if  you  do,  it 
must  not  be  for  more  than  one  or 
two  nights  at  the  most.  I  will  con- 
descend to  my  weaker  brethren,  and 
confine  mTself  to  the  limited  and 
uiani^eabfe  expeditions  which  are 
leally  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Take  a  journey  due  west,  on  the 
beautiful  high  road  oirer  the  cli& 
Bo  not  on  this  occasion  stay  to  ex- 
plore the  combes,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  That  will  be  done  better 
indifferent  expeditions  on  separate 
days.  Keep  to  the  road — a  more 
glorious  walk  of  four  or  five  miles 
you  have  never  had— and  you  will 
come  within  sight  of  Teignmouth. 
Below  you  is  the  Teign— whether  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  you  can 
hardly  say — to  be  crossed  by  a  ferry 
here;  but,  higher  up,  the  lon^t 
bridge  in  England  spans  the  nver 
between  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Teignmouth  and  its  ple- 
beian suburb  of  Shaldon.  Teign- 
mouth is  a  watering-place;  but,  oh; 
my  reader  I  most  unUke  your  warm 
and  sheltered  Torquay.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  ,that  a  few  miles  could 
make  so  vast  a  climatic  difference. 
But  what  a  noble  beach  Teigimiouth 
has !  What  might  not  Torquay  be 
if  it  only  had  those  firm,  broad 
sands  1  But  the  fiercest  winds  from 
the  east  and  north  beat  against  the 
lieach  with  a  slaughter-breaking 
fory.  In  a  warm  summer's  day, 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ship- 
ping in  the  Tdgn ;  when  there  is  a 
gay  gathering  opposite  the  Den  of 
muitiaorvolunte^;  when  the  pier 


is  crowded^  and  gay  muaio  la  wafted 
on  the  Water ;  when  the  sands  are 
covered  with  novel-reading  damsels ; 
whenOaptain  BoebuokDianey'sama^ 
teur  entertainmenta  are  going  on ; 
when  the  sea  is  all  alive  with  some 
gay  regatta,  then  Teignmouth  is  a 
desirable  place;  but  it  is  no  place 
for  a  delicate-chested  man  in  the 
winter,  and  perhaps  not  the  best 
place  for  him  in  the  summer  either. 

From  Teignmouth  a  very  inte- 
resting walk  of  three  miles  will  take 
you  to  Dawlish.  The  first  half  is 
on  a  sea-wall,  which  at  times  rises 
to  a  height  which,  for  children  and 
giddy  people,  is  perilous,  especially 
when  a  train  rushes  by  you  at  a 
distance  of  not  many  inches.  But 
It  is  a  very  fine  walk  when  ttie  sea 
is  foaming  against  the  sea-wall. 
When  the  wind  sets  in  a  ^Mirticular 
direction,  its  force  against  this 
wall  is  t^mendous,  and  part  of  the 
Dawlish  sea-wall  was  demolished  by 
it  some  time  ago.  Where  the  sea- 
wall terminates  through  a  steep, 
shadowed  lane  you  climb  into  the 
high  road,  and  presently  you  aie  at 
Dawlish.  A  more  circuitous  wav 
would  lead  you  over  Haldon  Hill, 
where  you  are  on  a  noble  moor, 
equidistant  between  Teignmouth 
and  Dawlish,  and  conunandmg  both, 
with  the  river  and  estuary  of  the 
Teign  and  the  illimitable  ocean  be- 
yond. Anyhow,  if  you  get  mild 
weather,  you  ought  to  do  Haldon. 

As  for  Dawlish,  I  read  a  poem 
about  it  one  day,  of  which  the  only 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that 
'Dawlish'  rhymed  to  'smallish.' 
The  climate  is  as  mild  for  the  wintOT 
months  as  Torquay,  possibly  even  a 
shade  warmer,  but  in  the  spring, 
that  assassin  east  wind  is  lacerat- 
ing in  the  extreme.  But  most  lovely 
is  some  of  the  scenery  about  Daw- 
lish, the  exquisite  lanes  behind  the 
parish  church,  the  nu^nificent  park 
of  Luscombe,  the  blood-red  sand- 
stone cliffs,  and  tbe  singular  rocks 
of  the  Parson  and  Cler£  Dawlish 
has  peculiar  features,  which  render 
it  wOTth  a  careful  study,  and  make 
it  a  desirable  place  of  sojourn  for  a 
time.  There  are  two  great  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dawlish  which,  by 
those  who  study  great  houses — and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  always  worth 
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fiindying— ought  by  no  means  to  be 
passed  oyer.    Fowderham  Castle  is 
one,  the  seat  of  the  Goortenays,  that 
old  historic  family— the  'imperial 
family' — conoeming  which  Qibbon 
wrote   his  celebrated  dissertation. 
It  is  an  old  historic  castle,  founded 
on  the  Conquest,  and  took  its  share 
in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  railway  now  rons  between  that 
richly-wooded  and  undulating  park 
and  the  waters  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Exe.    The  castle  has  a  higher  in- 
terest than  the  castles  to  the  west  of 
Torquay,  such  as  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset's Berry  Pomeroy  and  Tot- 
ness,  for  the  ancient  mansion  has 
been  excellently  adapted  to  modem 
uses.    From  the  Belyidere  the  eye 
gathers  in  a  most  glorious  pano- 
ramic view.    The  other  great  house 
I  mean  is  more  popular,  and  per- 
haps more  beautiful,  but  it  has  no- 
thing to  compare  with  the  history 
and   arch£sology  which  belong  to 
Powderham.    This  is  Mamhead,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  reck- 
oned by  many  to  bo  the  finest  house 
in  Deyonshire.    The  house  is  fine, 
with  its  Gk)thic  porches  and  oriel 
windows,  but  the  flEune  of  Mamhead 
rests  in  its  lawns  and  gardens.  The 
park  has  its  oaks  and  diestnuts,  and 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sea  beyond. 
You  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
noble  conseryatory,  and  the  walk 
between  the  orange  trees'  and  the 
camelia  trees.     Just  outside  the 
lawn  is  the  yillage  church,  curtained 
throughout  all  its  south  side  by  a 
yast  overshadowing  yew.  Altogether 
it  is  the  finest  example  I  know  of 
the  soft  repose  and  beauty  of  a  De- 
yonian  landscape.   Nor  is  Mamhead 
destitute  of  historical  associations  in 
its  last  owner.  Sir  Bobert  Newman, 
who  fell  at  Inkermann.     Haying 
served  in  India,  he  exchanged  into 
the  Guards,  since  he  was  anxious  to 
bear  his  part  in  his  county,  and  it 
appeared  most  improbable  that  the 
Guards  would  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.    But  the  war  with  Russia 
broke  out,  and  the  Guards  were  the 
first  to  he  sent  to  the  Crimea.    A 
few  days  before  he  sailed  he  came 
down  to  Mamhead,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day he  attended  service  in  the  little 
rustic  church.     The  night  before 
Inkermann  he  shared  his  blanket 


with  a  £uthful  servant;  tQd  the 
next  night  that  servant  found  him 
beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  with  five 
bayonet  wounds  in  his  body,  and 
bis  coat  riddled  with  shot  The 
lord  of  prmcely  Mamhead  could  de- 
sire no  nobler  end. 

Then,  as  for  the  country  west  of 
Torquay,  the  railway  will  take  you 
down  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dart, 
where  a  railway , becomes  imprac- 
ticable; but  the  company  will  book 
you  through  to  Dartmouth,  and 
send  you  over  in  their  steamer. 
The  railway  goes  down  to  Kings- 
wear,  where  once  the  merchant-brds 
of  Dartmouth  had  their  country 
seats,  and  one  may  distinguish  the 
old  fig-trees  in  the  hedges.  Just 
before  arriving,  you  pass  the  train- 
ing-ship, the  '  Britannia,'  and  if  you 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
pupils,  the  train  wiU  have  to  stop 
to  put  you  down.  Again  and  again, 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a  Chris- 
tian fleet  gathered  in  this  noble 
harbour  to  sail  forth  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  hoar  antiquity  of  Dart- 
mouth contrasts  as  strangely  as  can 
be  with  the  modem  aspect  of  Tor- 
quay. Both  the  old  ouildings  of 
Dartmouth  and  the  great  natural 
beauty  of  the  locality  can  hardly  bo 
enhanced.  There  is  the  church, 
with  its  famous  rood  screen,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spoil  from  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  tihe  overhanging  sto- 
ries of  ancient  houses,  quaint,  carved, 
and  gabled,  the  fine  old  castle  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  promontory, 
'  mounting  guard  at  ttie  very  edge 
of  a  shelving  rock  of  glossy  slate, 
and  washed  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.'  All  the  painters  are  in  lore 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Dart,  and 
equally  so  with  the  course  of  the 
river  up  to  Totness,  where  the  woods 
feather  down  to  the  water  edge,  and 
the  river  frequently  expands  into  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  spot 
where  the  appearance  of  eight  dif- 
ferent lakes  IS  presented.  The  Dart 
is  frequently  called  the  English 
Bhine.  A  distinguished  friend  of 
mine  once  met  a  German  on  the 
river.  The  German  told  him  that 
he  had  heard  the  Dart  called  the 
English  Bhine,  and  had  come  out  to 
judge  of  the  comparison.  My  friend 
told  the  German  that  he  supposed 
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be  WM  well  aoquainied  with  the 
fihine,  hat  the  Cr^rman  told  him  that 
he  really  was  not,  bnt  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and 
h'teratnre,  he  had  evolved  ue  idea 
of  the  Bhine  from  his  own  oon- 
sdoosness,  and  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  draw  the  comparison  he 
meditated.  I  presume  he  wonld 
equally  be  able  to  evolve  the  idea  of 
a  camel  from  his  own  consdonsness. 
I  only  add  that  the  country  in  the 
rear  of  Torquay  is  equally  worthy  of 
investigation  as  the  districts  neigh- 
bouring on  each  side.  ^Vhen  you 
reach  the  junction  station  of  New- 
ton, a  rising  town,  where  the  land  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  at  Torquay, 
there  is  the  new  line  which  takes 
you  on  to  the  very  verge  of  Dart- 
moor. First,  you  have  the  region 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  fertility 
which  on  every  side  girdles  the 
moor,  and  then  yon  reach  the  won- 
derful moor  itself. 

Torbay  has  been  described  by  two 
of  our  most  remarkable  modem 
word-painters.  Lord  Macaulay  and 
Mr.  Kingsley.    In  beanty ,  accuracy, 
and  fiinoerity  Mr.  Kingsley^s  descrip- 
^n  bears  away  the  pdm.    Lord 
Macaulay,  a  little  in  a  bow-wow, 
Johnsonian  way,  writes  thus :  '  The 
quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by 
the  bustle  either  of  commerce  or 
pleasure,  and  the  huts  of  plough- 
men and  fishermen  were  thinly  scat- 
tered over  what  is  now  the  site  of 
crowded  marts  and  luxurious  pavi- 
oom,'   If  I  might  be  aUowed  to 
^^scoas  this  resounding   style  of 
jomposition,  I  would  venture  to  say 
u^  I  do  not  qnite  appreciate  '  the 
Qowded  marts  and  luxurious  pavi- 
poitt.'   There  is,  I  believe,  a  market 
m  some  obscure  part  of  Torquay, 
Jnt  a  very  poor  one,  and  thinly  at- 
t^ed.    There  is  also  a  fish-market 
^very  afternoon  at  the  picturesque 
Jittle  town  of  Brixham,  attended 
^ij^y  by  wholesale  fish-doders, 
^ho  do    not,    however,    number 
J^gely.     I  confess,  however,  that 
uioee  do  not  satisfy   my  highly- 
^^Qght  conception   of   'crowded 
}i»rtB.'    As    for   'luxurious   pavi- 
^/ 1  must  first  settle  my  notion 
w  what  a  ^pavilion'  may  happen  to 
be.  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  a 
*fieatre  is  called  a  PaviUon ;  but  in 


this  case  Torquay  is  certainly  not 
covered  with  luxurious  pavilions. 
If,   on  the  other  hand,  a  pavilion 
means  a  villa,  he  would  be  right, 
but  why  shouldn't  he  call  it  a  villa  ? 
and,  moreover,  does  a  {wvilion  really 
mean   a   villa?    I  will  transcribe 
part  of  Mr.  Eingsl^'s  passage  on 
Torbay  from  his 'Glaucua'  'And  as 
for  the  scenery,  though  it  can  boast 
of  neither  monntain-peaJc  nor  dark 
fiord,  and  would  seem  tune  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  a  western  Scot  or 
Irishman,  yet  Torbay  surely  has  a 
soft  beauly  of  its  own.    The  rounded 
hills  slope  gently  to  the  sea,  spotted 
with  squares  of  emerald  grass,  and 
rich   red  fallow-fields,   and  parks 
full  of  stately  timber-trees.    Long 
lines   of    tall   elms  just   flushing 
green  in  the  spring  hedges  run 
down   to   the  very  water's  edge^ 
their  boughs    unwarped    by   any 
blast;   and  here  and  there  apple- 
orchards   are  just    bursting    into 
flower  in  the  soft  sunshine,  and  nar- 
row  strips  of  water-meadow   line 
the  glens,  where  the  red  cattle  are 
already  lounging  knee-deep  in  rich- 
est grass  within  ten  yards  of  the 
locky  pebble  beach.    The  shore  is 
silent  now,  the  tide  fiur  oat;  but  six 
hours  hence  it  will  be  hurling  oo- 
lunms  of  rosy  foam  high  into  the 
sunh'ght,  and  sprinkling  passengers 
and  cattle,  and  trim  gwiens  which 
hardly  know  what  firost  and  snow 
may  be,  but  see  the  flowers  of  au- 
tumn meet  the  flowers  of  spring, 
and  the  old  year  linger  smilingly  to 
twine  a  garhmd  for  the  new.' 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
gather  up  these  notes,  when  the  chief 
difficulty  has  been  to  keep  within 
limits,  while  noticing  those  points 
of  local  interest  which  have  the 
largest  share  of  general  interest. 
Lo^  history  is  often  a  nuiterial 
aid  to  general  history;  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  any  section 
of  the  country  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand with  greater  deamess  the 
country  at  large.  Moreover  there 
are  many  interesting  &cts  often  to 
be  found  in  the  local  history  which 
have  not  made  their  way  mto  the 
general  history.  The  careful  study 
of  the  Torquay  district,  by  resident 
or  visitor,  will  be  found,  I  am  sure, 
an  invigorating,  intellectual  pursuit 
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At  the  preeeht  time  there  iB  a  spe- 
oiiil  point  of  Boientifie  intetest  abont 
Torquay  in  the  inTesiig^tion  of 
Kent's  Hole.  There  in  a  committee 
of  exploration  appointed  which 
iflsnes  an  annual  report,  which  is 
read  before  the  British  Association. 
The  exploration  of  the  Brixham 
Cavern,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pengelley  and  the  Geological  So* 
ciety,  was  of  a  very  remarkable 
kind.  Though  the  cayem  has  been 
completely  exhausted,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  pay  it  a  visit  You 
go  to  a  house  in  a  very  common- 
looking  row  of  houses,  and  a  side 
door  is  opened,  which  might  be  the 
door  of  a  coal-cellar,  and  at  once 
you  descend  into  this  famous  carem, 
where  flint  instruments,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Drift,  excite 
almost  as  much  attention  as  those 
found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
Kent's  Oavem  is  a  more  interesting 
locality,  and  will  yield  still  more 
valuable  scientific  results.  The  ac- 
count of  the  original  opening  of  the 
cavern  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Enery, 
published  by  Mr.  Vivian  from  ma 
MS.  notes,  is  full  of  instruction  and 
interesi  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  vigorous  pains 
and  research  with  which  the  present 
investigation  of  the  cavern  is  oon^ 
ducted.  The  great  problem  to  be 
settled  is  the  question  respecting  the 
alleged  high  antiquity  of  our  race. 
It  is  observable  that  the  later  report 
speaks  in  less  confident  language 
on  this  subject  than  the  former ;  and 
although  some  remarkable  imple- 
ments have  been  found,  there  has 
been  no  distinct  discovery  of  human 
remains,  and  so  long  as  these  are 
absent  Mr.  Fengelley  cannot  be  held 
to  have  demonstrated  his  point. 

But  the  main  interest  belonging 
to  Torquay  is  not  of  a  scientific  but 
of  an  intensely  human  kind.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  west  of 
England,  no  other  provincial  locality 
of  the  kind,  so  visited  by  illustrious 
visitors,  by  great  men  who  desire  to 
obtain  rest  or  word  off  threatening 


aineBA,  as  this  Toiquav.  States- 
men, judges^  bishops,  authars,  whole 
visits  are  either  proclaimed  or  pass 
off  silently,  are  here  at  times,  not  to 
speak  of  a  mob  of  jaded  beautieB 
and  nobles.  Dr.  Daubeny  is  a  name 
of  high  scientific  interest  which  will 
just  now  be  missed  from  the  habitat 
of  Torquay.  That  wonderful  old 
man  who  is  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese has  his  oonstant  home  here, 
which,  as  he  declared  to  LordMa- 
caulay,  in  the  well-known  'CorrB- 
spondence,*  he  would  never  change 
for  any  other.  Lord  Cairns,  who  has 
lately  added  to  his  forensic  triumphs 
a  remarkable  sway  over  the  upper 
house,  will  be  all  the  better,  I  trust, 
for  a  sojourn,  and  Lord  Westbnry 
for  his  seclusion  here.  We  obtain 
glimpses  of  Torquay  in  such  books 
as  the  '  Memoirs'  of  Tytler  the  his- 
torian or  the  '  Memoirs  'of  the  late 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the 
visitors' have  made  kindly  gifts  by 
which  their  some  time  presence  here 
will  always  be' remembered.  Soto 
Marychurch  Brunei  gave  an  or|^, 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Miss 
Burdett  Ooutts  a  marbled  screen  and 
reredos.  There  are  parts  of  Torquay 
which  I  could  point  out,  in  the 
region  of  Upton  and  Tor,  not  to 
mention  also  gaol  and  workhouse, 
which  maywell  contrast  with  splen- 
did scenes  and  find  employment  for 
benevolent  millionaireB.  But  I  must 
not  dwell  upon  a  list  which  could 
be  easily  enlarged.  It  is  not,  after 
all,  with  the  rich  and  celebrated 
people,  with  whom,  first  and  last« 
ourl  sympathies  mainly  dwell,  and 
with  which  any  paper  on  Torquay 
must  be  principally  oonoemed,  but 
with  those  invalids  who  so  often 
screen  their  sufferings  from  happy 
or  thoughtless  eyes,  and  who  come 
here  perhaps  only  to  droop  and  die; 
but  who,  in  some  cases,  may  possess 
a  history  which,  if  set  down  by  a 
master  hand,  might  draw  tears  ton 
the  world  for  ages  and  drawlpil- 
grims  to  Torquay  as  to  a  shrina 
Fbsdibick  AnivoLD. 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANBODOTBS  OF  SOCIETY. 

pn  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  gUd  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  his  readers. 
■  Good  thin^  which  may  be  twice  told  ;•  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  nnrecorded  obscrration, 
and  from  fotiprtten  or  half-forgotten  bookt^«will  all  be  acceptable.] 


Tbuk  was  another  cnstom  in  my  yonng  days 
which  has  Inckihr  fallen  into  disuse.  If  one 
dined  at  any  of  the  great  houses  in  London,  it 
was  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
emnea  to  the  bntler  on  leaving  the  bouse.  One 
Eundrtd  and  thirty  years  ago  mis  very  bad  habit 
(as  I  always  considered  it)  prevailed  to  an  even 
greater  extent  j  for  Pope  the  poet,  whenever  he 
dined  with  the  Dnke  of  Montague,  finding  that 
he  had  to  give  five  guineas  to  the  numerous 
servants  at  Montague  House,  told  the  duke  that 
he  could  not  dine  with  him  in  future  unless  his 
Grace  sent  him  fiveguineas  to  distribute  among 
hti  myrmidons.  ITie  duke,  an  easy,  good* 
oatured  man,  used  ever  after,  on  sending  an 
invitation  to  the  great  poet,  to  enclose  at  the 
same  time  an  order  for  me  tribnte-money.  Ha 
yiefeired  doing  this  to  breaking  through  a  cus* 
torn  which  had  grown  to  be  looked  upon  bV 
•cnrants  as  a  right,  ami  the  abolition  of  which 
tbey  would  have  considered  as  a  heavy  griev- 
ance. 

BisBOP  Bull,  in  early  life  was  the  incumbent 

of  the  parish  of  Soddington.  The  Quakers,  who 

were  the  only  dissenters  in  the  parish,  gave  him 

no  small  uneasiness.  One  of  their  preachers  was 

in  the  habit  of  accosting  Mr.  Bull  for  purposes  of 

argument.    On  one  occasion  the  Quaker  said  to 

BoU,  '  George,  as  for  human  learning,  I  set  no 

value  upon  it;  but  if  thou  wilt  talk  Scripture* 

have  at  thee.'     'Come  on  then,  friend,'  said 

Mr.  Boll,  proceeding  to  open  a  Bible.    He  fell 

npon  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  '  Seest  thou,  friend,' 

said  he,  '  Solomon  saith  in  one  place,  Amwtr  a 

ftol  au0rdmg  to  his  foUy  ;  and  in  another,  ^n- 

nvtr  n»ta/»ol  aceording  to  hit  foUy :  how  dost 

thoQ  reconcile  these  two  texts  ol  Scripture  ?' 

•Why/  said  the  preacher,  *  Solomon  don't  say 

so.'    *Ay,  but  be    doth,'  rejoined  Mr.  Bull: 

and,  turning  to  the  places,  he  soon  convinced 

him.    Upon  this  the  Quaker,  being  much  out 

of  countenance,  said,  *  Why,  then,  Solomon's  a 

fool ;'  which  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.— 

Vtixm'a  Lift  tf  BuU. 

Whilk  public  orator,  it  fell  to  Dr.  South,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  wittiest 
of  Engli^  divines,  to  present  an  officer  of  note 
to  the  univernty  tor  an  honorary  degree.  On 
this  occanon  he  began  in  the  usual  style  of 
address  to  the  vice<hancellor,  proctors,  Sec, 
*  Praaento  vobis  hunc  virum  bellicosissimum 
—that  moment  some  accident  obliged  the  great 
warrior  to  torn  about  unexpectedly,  and  South 
immediately  went  on,  'qui  nunquam  auU 
tcTgivcrsatos  est.' 

It  is  not  because  the  Empress  Eugfoie  is  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  III.  that  she  sets  the  fashion, 
even  to  those  who  do  not  go  to  court,  and  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  her  entourage.     She  is 
conndcrably  older,  and  certainly  not  handsomer, 
than  was  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  when  she 
left  France  to  die  in  exile ;  but  she  has  the  ehle, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  that  the  Oricans  prin- 
cesses 0aA  not  possess ;  and  the  quietest  dowager, 
before  she  ventures  to  adopt  a  etiffure,  as  well 
as  the  gaycrt  lady  of  the  demi-monde,  will  cast  a 
look  to  see  what  the  Empress  wears.  Strange  to 
say,  the  supreme  good  taste  and  elegance  which 
reign  in  her  Majesty's  toUetUt  were  by  no  means 
conapicuoQs  in  her  younger  days ;  for,  as  Made- 
moiselle Montijo,  uie  was  voted  beautiful  and 
charming,  but  very  ill-dressed. 

Whui  'stdla'  was  extremely  ill,  her  physi- 
dan  said, '  Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  bat  we  will  endeavour  to  get  you  up 


again.'    She  answered,  •  Doctor,  I  fear  I  shaU  be 
out  of  breath  before  I  get  to  the  top.' 

I  nxcoLLiCT  when  a  boy  seeing  a  strange 
couple— a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TubeviUe,  who  were 
famed  for  their  eccentricities.  Mr.  Tubevillc 
was  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  but  did  not 
possess  the  talent  or  discretion  of  the  gallant 
general.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  at 
Dunraven  Castle,  after  the  ladles  had  retired, 
Mr.  Tubeville  observed  to  a  gentleman  present 
that  the  woman  who  had  sat  at  his  rig^t  was  the 
ugliest  he  had  ever  seen  i  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  near  that  you  think 
my  Wife  so  ill-looking.'  '  Oh  no,  sir ;  X  have 
made  a  mistake ;  I  meant  the  lady  who  sat  on 
my  left.'  *  Well,  sir,  she  is  my  abter.'  '  It  can't 
be  helped,  sir,  then ;  for  if  what  you  have  said 
is  true,  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  an  ugly 
family  during  the  course  of  my  life.' — Gronow. 
Lady  Bkaulieu  was  complaining  of  being 
waked  by  a  noise  in  the  night :  her  lord  (an 
Irishman)  replied,  '  Oh,  for  my  part,  there's  no 
disturbing  me ;  if  they  don't  wake  me  before  I 
go  to  sleep,  there  is  no  waking  me  afterwards.' 

Though  one  of  the  neatest  dressed  'men 
about  town,'  Lord  Worcester  had  not  a  particle 
of  duidytsm  in  his  appearance ;  and  to  show 
what  the  costume  of  that  dav  was— so  different 
to  the  tweed  suits,  wide-awafce  hats,  boots,  and 
trousers  of  the  present  time,  as  light  b  to  dark- 
ness—! will  briefly  describe  the  dress  of  1816 
among  the  upper  ten  thousand.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Cossack  trousers,  very  full  of  pleats,  well 
strapped  down  under  the  boots,  a  buff^  waistcoat, 
an  elaborately  embroidered  blue  frock-coat, 
and  an  extensive  tie  of  white  cambric.  These 
were  replaced  in  the  evening  by  tight-fitting 
pantaloons  made  of  silk,  stone-coloured  web 
silk  stockings,  frUled  shirt,  white  'choker,' 
white  waistcoat,  blue  evening  coat,  velvet  collar, 
and  brass  buttons, .  with  a  cocked  hat.  Wor- 
cester, who  had  served  in  the  7th  Hussars,  turned 
hu  light-blue  military  pantalooiu  to  good  ac- 
count by  having  the  gold  Uce  removed,  and 
startled  us  not  a  little  by  appearing  In  them  one 
evening  in  plain  costume.  Such  a  dress  would, 
in  modem  parlance,  have  appeared  'loud'  upon 
almost  any  other  manj  but  he  blended  the 
other  colours  so  vrell,  that  there  was  nothing  in- 
harmonious, and  his  good  fieureand  noble  bear- 
ing carried  him  triumphantly  through. 

A  STORY  b  told  of  Fauntleroy's  last  momenU 
which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  his 
friends.  Among  the  delicacies  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  hb  table  was  some  remarkably 
fine  Lunel,  imported  by  himself,  and  kept  to 
himself  so  far  that  he  never  put  any  of  hb  fnends 
on  the  scent  of  it.  The  day  before  hb  execu- 
tion some  of  hb  oldest  friends  came  to  take 
leave  of  him,  and  one  outstayed  the  rest. 
'Fauntlerov,'  said  this  last  vbitor,  with  due 
solemnity.*'  we  have  tried  all  means  to  save  you, 
we  have  done  everything  in  our  power,  but  all 
In  vain,  and  we  have  only  to  take  lea\'e  of  you 
for  ever.  Conrider  the  position  in  which  you 
stand.  The  dread  veil  of  life  b  about  to  be 
witbdravm.  You  are  on  the  brink  of  that  chasm 
which  separates  time  from  eternity.  If  there  is 
anything  you  leave  unsaid  in  this  world,  you 
will  have  no  chance  of  saying  it  then.  Is  there 
nothing  you  have  to  say  to  us  ?  Do  you  not 
think  you  owe  us  some  return  for  our  exertions  ? 
It  will  soon  be  too  Ute.  TeU  us  where  you  get 
that  Lunel.'  But  Pauntkroy  was  resolute.  He 
died  and  made  no  sign. 
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THE  OLD  SEAT. 

DEAB  Lady  Clara  Vero  de  Yeste, 
How  strange  with  yoa  once  more  to  meetj 
To  hold  your  hand,  to  hear  your  yoioe« 

To  Bit  beside  yoa  on  this  seat  I 
Yoa  mind  the  time  we  sat  here  last? — 

Two  little  children-loYers  we. 
Each  loving  each  with  simple  &ithj 
I  all  to  yoa— yoa  all  to  me. 

Ahl  Lady  Clara  YeredeVere, 

We  sit  together  now  as  then ; 
I  TOess  year  hand,  yon  meet  my  glance. 

We  seem  as  if  we  loved  again. 
Bat  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  trnth. 

The  d€ar  old  times  have  passed  away; 
The  loye  that  once  possessed  oar  sonls 

We  do  bat  simolate  to-day. 

Since  last  we  met,  my  Lady  Vere, 

Yon've  grown  in  years  and  caltare  too. 
And,  patting  childish  things  away. 

Have  ceased  to  be  sincere  and  trae. 
Naaght  caring  for  a  single  sonl, 

Yoa  spare  no  troable,  reck  no  pain. 
To  add  another  name  onto 

The  bead-roll  of  the  hearts  yoa've  slain. 

To  yoa,  my  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 

what  is  it  that  a  heart  may  break? 
Yoa  had  no  hazard  in  the  game — 

He  shoald  have  played  with  eqaal  stake. 
Yoa  did  bat  seek  to  wile  away 

The  slow  hoars  of  an  idle  night ; 
The  &alt  lay  with  the  fool  who  fiiiled 

To  read  your  character  aright. 

£at.  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Yoa  nmke  year  wares  by  far  too  cheap ; 
Yoar  net  claims  all  as  fish  that  comes 

Within  the  limit  of  its  sweep. 
Yoa  sit  beside  me  here  to-day, 

Yoa  try  to  make  me  love  again ; 
Bat  I  am  safe  ilie  while  I  think 

Yoa've  sat  thas  with  a  score  of  men. 

Still,  Lady  Clara,  Clara,  dear. 

Beneath  yoar  finished  mask  I  see 
The  gentle  heart,  the  honest  mind. 

That  made  yoa  once  so  dear  to  me. 
Yoar  voice  is  still  as  sweet  as  then, 

Yoar  face  is  still  as  pare  and  good : 
I  see  the  graces  of  my  love 

All  ripened  in  her  womanhood. 


If  some  day,  Gara  Vere  de  Vere, 
Yoa  weary  of  the  ooonterfeit, 

And  look  vdth  yearning  back  apon 
The  old  times  linked  with  tins 
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If  yon  would  change  your  fleeting  Iotob 
Por  one  trae  Ioto  for  eyennore, 

Then  we  will  come  and  aee  this  place. 
And  Bit  together,  as  of  yore. 

Bat  meanwhile,  Lady  Yere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  win  all  renown  yon  may ; 
A  plaything  fresh  my  heart  for  yon, 

A  new  world  for  yonr  soyereign  sway. 
Bring  all  your  practised  charms  in  play. 

Shoot  aJl  yonr  darts,  th^  cannot  hurt ; 
For  when  we  meet  I  clothe  me  in 

The  proyed  chain-armonr  of  a  flirt 


H.W.L. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


GOLD  FOB  SILyEB. 


"flic  African  Magician  ne\'er  minded  all  their 
KO&  and  hoUoamgi,  or  all  they  conld  sajr  to 
hiiii,  bnt  stiU  crv'd  lyWU  change  old  Lamptfer 
mevf  •ntsf  which  he  repeated  ao  often  about 
tlie  PrinccM  B»dmdb9nd»ur*s  Palace,  that  that 
Princeak  who  waa  then  in  the  Hall  with  the 
fmir-«nd^twcnty  Windows,  hearing  a  Man  cry 
somcthingg  and  not  being  able  to  distingutsh  h» 
Word^  by  reason  of  the  holloaing  of  the  Mob 
abont  him,  sent  one  of  her  Women  Slaves  down 
to  know  what  he  cty'd. 

'Tbe  Slave  was  not  long  before  she  retnm'd, 
and  ran  into  the  Hall,  lauehing  ao  heartily,  that 
the  Princess  conld  not  foroear  heneif.  '*  Well, 
Gi^er,"  said  the  Princess,  "will  you  tell  me 
what  von  laugh  at  ?'*  "  Alas  I  Madam,"  an- 
swered the  Slave,  laughing  still,  **  who  can  for- 
bear  laughing  to  see  a  Fool  with  a  Basket  on  his 
Arm,  fcm  of  fine  new  Lamps,  ask  to  change 
tiiem  for  old  ones,  which  makes  the  Children 
and  Mob  make  such  a  Noise  about  him  ?  "  * 

WHAT  a  fool  th^  thought  him, 
and  no  wonder.  Yet  surely  a 
itiagimATi  need  not  come  all  the  way 
ficom  Africa  to  teach  the  pnhlio  this 
stEKDge  rate  of  exchange.  In 
i>DDope,  Asia,  and  America  too,  as 
&r  as  it  has  yet  been  colonized, 
rach  oneHBided  bargains  are  made 
everyday. 

Old  liuQips  for  new,  kicks  for 
hali^pence — '  Heads  I  win.  Tails  you 
lose ' — such  are  the  laws  of  equity 
by  which  man  deals  with  his  neigh- 
boor ;  and  so  the  contest  goes  on,  if, 

indeed,  as  JuTenal  says,  that  can  be 

called  a  oontestf— 


■  Ubl  ta  pnlsat,  ego  vapulo  tantiun '  * 

The  Blave  of  the  princess  with  the 
long  name  had  passed  more  of  her 
life  in  the  palace  than  the  streets,  or 
she  would  not  haye  found  ^e  ma- 
sician's  cry  bo  strange :  would  have 
relt  uncomfortably  conscious  that 
the  day  might  come  when  she,  too, 
would  barter  new  lamps  for  old, 
perhaps  humbly  on  her  knees,  en- 
treating permission  to  make  the  un- 
equal exchange.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  but  chiefly  in  those  with 
which  the  affections  are  concerned, 
we  constantly  see  gold  for  sUyer 
offered  with  both  himds. 

That '  it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receiye '  we  hare  Scriptural  warrant 
for  asserting.    That--- 

*  Sore  the  pleasnre  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  aa  to  cheat,* 

we  learn  from  Butler's  quaint  and 
philosophical  couplets.  I  am  not 
going  to  assert  that  the  man  who 
puts  down  soyereigns  and  takes  up 
shillings  has  really  the  worst  of  it ; 
I  only  maintain  that  the  more  freely 
he  'parts'  with   the  former,  the 

*  '  If  that's  a  fight  indeed. 
Where  yoa  ttrike  hard,  and  I  ttand  atiU  and 
bleed.' 
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moro  sparing  Tvill  he  tind  the  latter 
doled  out  to  him  in  return. 

Perhaps   the    strongest  case  in 
point  is  that  of  parent  and  cliild. 

In  the  animal  world  I  know  few 
arrangements  of  Nature  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  absolute  devotion  of 
maternity  to  its  offspring,  so  long, 
though  only  so  long,  as  its  assist- 
ance is  required.  A  bird  feeding 
her  young,  a  tigress  licking  her 
cubs,  a  mare  wheeling  round  her 
foal — each  of  these  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  loving  care  and  tenderness, 
essentially  feminine  in  its  utter  for- 
gctfulness  of  self.  Each  of  these 
squanders  such  gold  as  it  possesses, 
the  treasure  of  its  deep  instinctive 
affection,  on  ingratitude  and  neg- 
lect. The  nestlings  gape  with  hun- 
gry little  l)eaks,  when  they  hear  the 
Hap  of  wings,  not  to  greet  the  coming 
provider,  but  that  they  may  eat  and 
bo  filled.  The  cubs  huddle  them- 
selves up  to  their  mother's  side,  for 
warmth  and  comfort,  not  for  her 
cruel  beauty  nor  her  fierce  protect- 
ing love.  The  foal,  when  it  gets  on 
its  long  legs,  will  follow  your  horse 
or  mine  as  readily  as  its  dam.  They 
take  all,  to  give  back  nothing  in  ex- 
change. And  no  sooner  can  the  bird 
use  its  wings,  the  beast  its  limbs, 
than  it  abandons  at  once  and  for 
over  the  parent  whose  sustaining 
care  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ita 
existence. 

With  the  human  race,  although  I 
am  far  from  affirming  that  even  in 
this  age  of  bronze,  filial  piety  has 
fled  with  other  virtues  from  the 
earth,  something  of  the  same  un- 
equal barter  holds  good  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent  and  child.  The 
former  gives  gold,  the  latter  does 
not  always  return  silver.  Do  not 
deceive  yourself.  You  love  your 
children  more  than  your  children 
love  you.  I  can  prove  it  in  three 
words.  They  are  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own  parents.  And  this 
inequality  of  affection  is  but  one 
more  of  the  beautiful  arrangements 
made  by  that  Providence  which 
bestows  good  so  liberally  in  propor- 
tion to  evil.  Under  tne  common 
law  of  Nature,  yon  are  likely  to  die 
first,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 

suffering  is,  therefore,  much  less 

than  it  would  be  did  the  coarse  of 


domestic  affection  flow  the  other 
way.    So  you  toil,  and  slave,  and 
scheme  for  the  child's  benefit,  for- 
giving its  errors,  repairing  its  follies, 
re-establishing  its  fortunes^  just  as, 
long  ago,  you  used  to  rebuild  with 
loving   patience   those   houses   of 
cards  the  urchin  blew  down  with 
such  delight.    But,  as  of  all  human 
affections,  this,  if  not  the  strongest, 
is  certainly  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding,  so  when  wounded,  does  it 
inflict  on  our  moral  being  the  sharp- 
est and  most  enduring  pain.    'Is 
there  any   cause  in   Nature  that 
makes  these  hard  hearts  T  says  poor 
King  Lear,  forced,  against  his  offn 
instincts,  to  acknowledge  the  ve- 
nomed  bite  of  that  *  serpent's  tooth ' 
with  which  elsewhere  he  compares 
*  a  thankless  child,'    I  have  kDowu 
men,  and  women,  too,  accept  with 
courage  every  sample  of  misfortone 
and  disgrace — ^in  the   language  of 
tiie  prize-ring  'come  up  smiUng' 
after  every  kind  of  knock-down  blow 
— but  I  cannot  remember  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  ingratitude  of 
children  has  not  produced  wrinkles 
and  gray  hairs  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  for  every  other  sorrow  of 
any  description  whatever. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  aUeviation 
to  amuse  bis  fancy— <no  leavening  of 
pique  to  arouse  his  pride.  Hurt  to 
the  death,  the  sufferer  has  scarce 
manhood  enough  left  to  conceal  his 
wounds. 

In  that  conflict  between  man  and 
woman  which  is  perpetually  going 
on,  and  without  which  the  world,  if 
more  comfortable,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  less  populous,  gold  is  inya- 
riably  given  for  silver  with  a  lavish 
extravagance,  akin  to  the  ahsordity 
of  the  whole  thing. 

Why  is  love  like  the  handle  of  a 
teapot?— Because  it  is  all  on  one 
side.  The  game  has  yet  to  be  in-^ 
vented  in  which  both  players  oan 
win ;  and  perhaps  were  it  not  for 
the  discomfort,  anxiety,  worn,  »ff* 
row,  and  suffering  entaUed  by  tho 
unequal  pastime,  it  would  cease  to 
be  BO  popular.  As  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, were  is  nothing  to  oomplam  of 
on  the  score  of  flagging  interest  At 
first,  indeed,  before  tihe  oaids  an 
out,  the  advenanes  ait  downcalmlj 
and  pleasantly  enough.    An  hoitf 
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htngi  h6ftTy  cm  their  hands,  and 
they  think  thns  to  driye  it  agreeably 
away— beginning  nmply  for  'dis- 
tiaotion/  as  the  French  call  it, 
though  ending  in  the  English  ac- 
ceptation of  that  nnoomfortable 
word.  Ere  the  first  tricks  are 
tuned,  howeyer,  the  game  grows 
exoiting.  'I|iroposa'  'How many?' 
'Hearts  aie  tramps.'  *Imark  the 
king.'  The  stakes  increase  rapidly 
in  TBlne,  and  presently  gold  comes 
poniing  kvishly  out  of  one  player's 
pocket,  against  silver  dribbling  nn- 
willingly  from  the  other's.  The 
winner,  too,  like  all  gamblers,  sel- 
dom cares  to  keep  the  frnit  of  his 
good  fortune,  but  loses  it  again  at 
another  table  to  some  stronger  ad- 
yviBtay,  who  ia  beggared  in  turn 
elsewhere. 

Tet  still  in  all  places,  and  under 
all  eironmstances,  wherever  this 
game  is  played  there  is  the  same 
ioequality  in  the  stakes.  '  Qold  for 
alver.'  8uoh  are  the  terms ;  and  the 
old  players,  to  do  them  justice, 
those  who  have  lost  and  won  many 
a  heavy  wager,  are  generally  careful 
to  b0g^  at  least  by  venturiDg  the 
oommoner  metal.  But  even  of  these 
the  discretion  is  not  to  be  trusted  as 
^  game  goes  on.  Touched  by  the 
ina^  rod,  maddened  by  the  spell 
gainst  which  Wisdom  is  often  less  . 
proof  than  Folly,  the  sternest  and  the 
B>gttt  will  throw  their  gold  about 
>»  recklessly,  as  if  every  piece  were 
Bot  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
their  honour  and  their  happiness, 
ptedous  as  the  very  drops  of  life- 
blood  at  their  heart 

Perhaps  it  is  wiser  to  stick  to  any 
other  pursuit  in  the  world  than  the 
one  in  question;  but  if  you  must 
^'^eda  sit  down  to  this  '  beggar»my- 
^ghbour '  kind  of  amusement,  is  it 
oetter  to  lose  or  to  win?  to  give  or 
jooqjt  the  gold  for  silver  passing  so 
fwely  iiom  hand  to  hand?  WiU 
yoQ  have  the  satisfaction  hereafter 
w  sUndiog  on  the  higher  ground? 
of  feellDg  you  have  nothing  to  re- 
pioaoh  yourself  with,  nothing  to  be 
tthamed  of?  or  will  you  take  comfcnrt 
^  lefleeting  that  while  the  storm 
l^d  above  your  head  you  had 
b^  oarefol  to  shelter  cunningly 
inm  the  blast  ?  Will  you  exult  in 
7Qitt  fovetbraghtj  your  philosophy, 


the  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  has  preserved  you 
scatheless  through  the  combat?  or 
will  you  take  pride  in  your  genero* 
sity,  your  magnanimity,  and  the 
self-devoted  courage  that  bids  yon 
accept  the  stab  of  ingratitude  in 
addition  to  the  pain  of  neglect  ?  It 
depends  entirely  on  character  and 
temperament. 

Men  and  women  vary  so  much  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  phase  of 
feeling.  The  latter,  when  they  do 
take  the  more  generous  view  of 
their  position— when  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  choose  'the  better 
part,'  accept  it,  I  think,  with  a  more 
complete  abandonment  of  pique  than 
the  former.  Perhaps  their  pride  is 
of  a  nobler  order:  no  doubt  their 
vanity  is  less  egotistical  than  our 
own.  With  us,  except  in  the  highest 
natures — and  tliese,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  have  ever  a  leaven- 
ing of  the  feminine  element  in  their 
organisation — there  is  always  some- 
thing  of  irritation  left  after  a  wound 
of  the  affections  has  healed  up — 
something  that  stings  and  rankles, 
and  looks  to  reprisals  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  relief,  I  have  read  an 
old  talc  of  chivalry  so  thoroughly 
exemplifying  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  affonling  so  natural  an  example 
of  the  changes  and  counterchanges 
with  which  gold  and  silver  are 
staked  against  each  other  in  the 
dangerous  game,  that  I  cannot  for« 
bear  quoting  it  here. 

'  A  certain  knight  had  long  loved 
a  damsel,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  she,  albdt  aooepting  the 
service  of  none  other,  treated  him 
with  such  coldness  and  durease,  that 
he  at  length  obtained  the  tiUe  of 
the  "Patient  Knight,"  and  she  of 
the  "  Scornful  Ladye."  In  vain  he 
sat  at  her  feet  in  hall ;  in  vain  wore 
her  colours  in  the  lists;  in  vain 
added  to  his  cognizance  the  motto 
"Sans  espSrance,"  above  the  repre« 
sentation  of  a  dungeon-grate,  to  sig^ 
nify  the  hopelessness  of  his  capti- 
vity. She  looked  upon  him  coldly 
as  the  winter  moon  looks  on  a  frozen 
lake :  she  turned  from  him  pitilessly 
as  the  bending  poplar  turns  from 
the  south  wind,  whupering  its  long* 
ing  and  its  sorrows,  wooing  her  even 
with  its  tears. 
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*  So  miiiBtrela  soog  in  their  lays  of 
his  oonstancy,  aud  knights  mar- 
velled at  his  subjection,  and  ladies 
Sitied — it  may  be  despised  him  also  a 
ttleforhis  longHsnfrering :  but  still 
the  "Patient  Knight"  straok  hard 
and  shouted  high  for  the  renown  of 
her  he  loved ;  and  still  the  "  Scornful 
Ladye*'  accepted  his  homage,  and 
took  credit  for  his  deeds-of-arms 
with  scant  courtesy,  and  cruel  n^- 
Iect,and  high  imperious  disdain. 

'  So  the  King  bade  his  knights  and 
nobles  to  a  feast;  and  because  there 
was  to  be  a  solemn  passage-of-arms 
held  on  the  morrow,  he  entertained 
them  with  a  fight  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  Carrousel,  whereon  lords  and 
ladies  looked  down  in  safely  from 
^e  galleries  above.  But  many  a 
soft  cheek  grew  pale  none  the  less, 
when  a  lion  and  a  tiger  were  let 
loose  to  battle  for  their  lives. 

'  Now  even  while  they  glared  on 
each  other  ere  they  dosed,  the 
"Scornful  Ladye"  dropped  her 
glove  between  the  beasts  of  proy. 
Quoth  she,  with  a  mocldng  smile, 
"'An  I  had  a  bachelor  here  who 
loved  me  well,  he  would  fetch  me 
back  this  glove  that  the  wind  hath 
blown  from  my  hand." 

'  Thenthe"PatientEnight"made 
no  more  ado,  but  drew  his  good 
sword  and  leapt  lightly  down  into 
the  Carrousel,  where  he  picked  the 
glove  from  the  earth,  and  returning 
scatheless  to  his  place,  laid  it  in 
silence  at  l\er  feet 

'  Then  the  "  Scornful  Ladye  "  wept 
sweet  and  happy  tears ;  for  his  great 
love  had  conquered  at  last,  and  she 
would  follow  nim  meekly  now  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

'But  she  shed  bitter  tears  on  the 
morrow,  when  he  rode  into  the  lists 
with  another's  sleeve  in  his  helmet, 
another's  colours  on  his  housings, 
and  his  shield  blazoned  with  the 
fresh  device  of  a  broken  fetter  and 
the  motto,  "  Tout  lasse — tout  casse — 
tout  passe  I" ' 

So,  you  see,  these  adversaries 
changed  places  at  last ;  and  you  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Knight  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  end. 

Perhaps  it  *  served  her  right.'  And 
yet  to  me  it  seems  that  were  may 
come  a  time  when  to  have  given 
gold  for  silver  in  every  relation  of 


life,  shall  be  the  one  consoling  re- 
flection that  enables  us  to  quit  it 
without  misgivings  for  the  futiuie, 
without  regret  for  the  past,— a  time 
perhaps  of  hushed  voices,  stealthy 
footsteps,  and  a  darkened  room, 
growing  yet  strangely  darker  with 
every  breath  we  draw.  Or  a  time 
of  eager  comrades,  trampling  squa- 
drons, short  sharp  words  of  com- 
mand, a  bugle  sounding  the  Ad- 
vance, a  cocked-hat  glancing  throiigh 
the  smoke;  a  numb  sick  nelpleBB- 
ness  that  glues  the  cheek  into  the 
dust  where  it  has  fidlen,  and  a  roll 
of  musketry,  flsebler,  fiuiher,  fainter 
and  more  confused,  till  its  warlike 
echoes  die  out  in  the  hush  d 
another  world.  Or  a  time  of  earth- 
stained  garments,  and  bespattered 
friends  proffering  silver  hunting- 
flasks  in  sheer  dismay,  and  a  &Toa- 
xite  horse  brought  back  with  flying 
stirrups,  danglmg  rein,  and  its  maoe 
full  of  mud,  while  the  dull  gr^  sky 
wheels  above,  and  the  dank,  tailed 
grass  heaves  below,  nor  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  pain,  becoming  every  mo- 
ment more  endurable,  can  we  stifle 
the  helpless  consciousness  that  be- 
fore our  crushed  frame  shall  be 
lifted  from  its  wet,  slippei^  resting- 
place,  it  will  be  time  to  die. 

At  such  moments  as  these,  I  say, 
to  have 'given  gold  for  silver,  while 
we  could,  can  surely  be  no  matter 
of  regret. 

I  recollect  a  quaint  old  tombstone 
— ^I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  allu- 
sion— on  which  I  once  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

'  What  I  spent  I  had—whai  I 
saved  I  lost — ^what  I  gave  I  haveJ 

Surely  this  sentiment  will  bear 
analysing.  '  What  I  spent  I  ftad.'  I 
enjoyed  it,  wasted  it,  got  rid  of  it: 
derive  fh>m  it  now  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  can  ever  be  extracted  from 
past  pleasures  of  which  self-indul- 
gence was  the  motive — ^that  is  to  say, 
none  at  all !  '  What  I  saved  I  lost.' 
Undoubtedly.  Mortgages,  Consols, 
building-leases,  railway  scrip— it 
was  locked  up  in  securities  that  I 
could  by  no  means  bring  with  me 
here.  It  has  been  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, a  bad  specxUation,  a  foolm 
venture,  a  dead  loss.  'But  what  1 
gavel^ve.'  Ah!  There  I  did  good 
business:  took  the  turn  of  the  ma^ 
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keft;  inTflsted  my  capital  in  a  bank 
that  pajs  me  cent  per  cent,  even 
now;  and  this,  not  only  for  the 
dioBB  we  call  mon^«  but  for  the 
real  traasnres  of  the  heart-HEiffido- 
tioD,  kindliness,  charity,  help  to  the 
needy,  sympatl^  with  the  sorrowful, 
protection  to  the  weak,  and  enoou- 
fagement  to  the  forlorn.  The  silver 
I  had  in  retom  has  been  left  long 
ago  on  earth:  perhaps  there  was 
barely  enough  to  make  a  plate  for 
my  coflSn ;  bat  the  gold  I  gave  is  in 
my  own  possession  still,  and  has 
been  beaton  into  a  crown  for  me  in 
heaTen. 

Tes.    'It  is  better  to  give  than  to 
reoeiTa'    With  few  exceptions  the 
great  benefiustors  of  mankind  have 
been  in  this  world  demanded  of  their 
wages.    Oolnmbos  died  perhaps  the 
poraest  man  in  the  whole  kmgdom 
he  had  spent  his  life-time  to  enrich. 
Socntes  sold  the  treasures  of  his 
intelleet  —  the   deductions  ai  the 
greatest  mind  in  antiquity— for  a 
draught  of  hemlock  on  a  prison 
floor.    The  &ble  of  Prometheus  has 
been  enacted  over  and  over  again. 
Those  who  scale  the  heavens  that 
they  may  bring  down  fire  to  en- 
lighten and  comfort  their  fellow- 
men,  must  not  hope  to  escape  the 
vulture  and  the  rook.    I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  wondrons  stoiy 
the  deepeet  and  the  most  suggestive 
in  the  whole  heathen  mycology. 
Its  hero  was  the  first  discoverer, 
the  first  £tee-thinkar,  the  first  re- 
former.   He  was  even  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  woman,  and  de- 
tected in  Pandora's  box  the  multi- 
plicity of  evils  that  secured  the  pre- 
asQoe  of  Hope  within  its  compass, 
and  prevented  her  flying  back  to  the 
heaven  whence  die  came.  The  only 
Olympian  deity  he  would  condfr- 
aoend  to  worship  was  the  Gknldess 
of  Wisdom;  and  she  it  was  who 
tan^  her  votuy  to  outwit  Jupiter, 
the  great  principle  of  what  maj  be 
termed  physicaf  nature.  By  science 
num  baffles  the  elements,  or  renders 
them  subservient,  to  his  purpose. 
He  was  a  herbalist,  a  doctor,  a  me- 
teorologist, and  universal  referee  for 
gods  and  men.   He  taught  the  latter 
all  the  arts  necessary  to  extort  a 
livelihood  from  the  earth;  showed 
them  how  to  yoke  their  oxen  and 
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bridle  their  steeds.  He  was  wise, 
laborious,  ]3rovident,  and  paternal — 
the  first  philosopher,  the  ffreat  bene- 
factor of  his  time,  and— his  reward 
was  to  lie  in  chains  on  Mount  iEtna 
with  a  vulture  sheathing  her  beak 
in  his  heart 

Oan  we  not  see  in  this  heathen 
parable  some  glimmering  of  the 
Great  Hope  wmoh  was  never  en- 
tirely obscured  to  the  ancient  world  ? 
— some  fsunt  foresight  of,  some 
vague  longing  after,  the  great  Ex- 
ample which  has  since  taught  its  holy 
les»m  of  self-abnegation  and  self- 
sacrifice?  It  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge 
on  a  topic  so  sacred  and  so  sublime. 
Enough  for  us  and  such  as  we  are, 
if  by  lavishing  gold  for  silver  freely 
on  our  brother,  we  can  cast  but  one 
humble  mite  into  the  treasury  of  our 
God. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  world 
about  ingratitude.  People  who  do 
good  to  others  at  cost  or  inconveni- 
ence to  themselves  are  apt  to  expect 
a  great  flow  of  thanks,  a  great  gush 
of  sentiment  in  return.  They  are 
generally  disappointed.  Those  na- 
tures which  feet  benefits  the  most 
dee|dy  are  often  the  least  capable 
of  expressing  their  feelings,  and  a 
speecnless  tongue  is  with  them  the 
result  of  a  full  heart  Besides,  you 
are  sure  to  be  repaid  for  «  ^)od 
action  at  some  time  or  another, 
like  seed  sown  in  the  Nile,  '  the 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'  it  may 
not  come  back  to  you  for  many  days, 
but  come  back  at  last  it  most  cer- 
tainly wiU,  Would  you  like  your 
change  in  silver  or  in  gold?  Will 
you  mive  it  in  a  few  gracefid,  well- 
chosen  expressions,  or  in  the  sterling 
coin  of  silent  love  with  its  daily 
thoughts  and  nightlv  prayers,  or, 
better  siiU  even  than  these,  will  you 
waive  your  claim  to  it  down  here, 
and  have  it  carried  to  your  account 
above?  I  am  supposing  yours  is 
not  one  of  those  natures  which  have 
arrived  at  the  highest,  the  noblest 
type  of  benevolence,  and  give  not 
their  gold  for  silver  nor  for  copper, 
but  freely  without  return  at  all.  To 
these  I  can  offer  neither  encourage- 
ment nor  advice.  Their  grapes  are 
ripened,  their  harvest  is  yellow,  the 
light  is  already  shining  on  them  from 
the  golden  hiUs  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DAY  THAT  IS  DEAD. 

I  have  been  burning  old  letters 
to-night;  their  ashes  are  flnttering 
in  the  chimney  even  now,  and,  alas! 
while  thej  oonsnmey  fleeting  and 
perishable  like  the  moments  they 
record,  'each  dyin^  ember'  seems 
to  have  'wrought  its  ghost'  upon 
my  heart  Oh  I  that  we  could  either 
completely  remember  or  completely 
forget.  Oh!  that  the  image  of 
Mnemosyne  would  remain  close 
enough  for  us  to  detect  the  flaws  in 
her  imperishable  marble,  or  that 
she  would  remove  herself  so  far  as 
to  be  altogether  out  of  sight  It  is 
the  golden  haze  of '  middle  distance' 
that  sheds  on  her  this  warm  and 
tender  light  She  is  all  the  more 
attractiye  that  we  see  her  through 
a  double  veil  of  retrospection  and 
regret,  none  the  less  lovely  because 
her  beauty  is  dimmed  and  softened 
in  a  mist  of  tears. 

Letter  after  letter,  they  have 
flared,  and  blackened,  and  shrivelled 
up.  There  is  an  end  of  them — they 
are  gone.  Not  a  line  of  those  dif- 
ferent handwritings  shall  I  ever  see 
again.  The  bold,  &miliar  scrawl  of 
the  tried  friend  and  more  than 
brother ;  why  does  he  come  back  to 
me  so  vividly  to-night?  The  stout 
heart,  the  strong  arm,  the  brave. 
Mad  £ek»,  the  frank  and  manly  voice. 
Wo  shall  never  tread  the  stubble 
nor  the  heather  side  by  side  again ; 
never  more  pull  her  up  against  the 
stream,  nor  float  idly  down  in  the 
hot  summer  noons  to  catch  the  light 
air  off  the  water  on  our  heated  faces ; 
to  discourse,  like  David  and  Jona- 
than, of  all  and  everything  nearest 
our  hearts.  Old  friend!  old  friend! 
wherever  you  are,  if  you  have  con- 
sciousness you  must  surely  some- 
times think  of  me;  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you,  I  cannot  believe  you 
have  forgetten  me  even  th^e. 

And  the  pains-taking,  up-and- 
down-hill  characters  of  the  little 
child— the  little  child  for  whom  the 
angels  came  so  soon,  yet  ^found  it 
jeady  to  depart,  whose  fever-wasted 
hiw  formed  none  but  words  of  con- 
fidence and  affection,  whose  blue 
eyes  turned  their  last  dim,  dying 
looks  so  fondly  on  the  &oe  it  loved. 


And  there  were  letters  harder  to 
part  with  than  these.  Never  mind, 
they  are  burnt  and  done  with ;  let- 
ters of  which  even  the  superscrip- 
tion once  made  a  kind  heart  leap 
with  pleasure  so  intense  it  was  al- 
most pain ;  letters  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  in  delicate,  orderly  lines, 
bearing  the  well-known  cipher, 
breathing  the  well-known  perfume, 
telling  the  old,  false  tale  in  the  old, 
false  phrases,  so  trite  and  wom-ont, 
yet  seeming  always  so  firesh  and  new. 

The  hand  that  formed  them  has 
other  tasks  to  occupy  it  now;  the 
heart  &om  which  they  came  is  mnte 
and  cold.  Hope  withers,  love  dies- 
times  are  altered.  What  would  you 
have?  It  is  a  world  of  change. 
Nevertheless  this  has  been  a  dis- 
heartening job;  it  has  put  me  in 
low  spirits ;  I  must  call '  JBones'  out 
of  his  cupboard  to  oome  and  sit 
with  me. 

'  What  is  this  charm?'  I  ask  him, 
'  that  seems  to  belong  so  exclusively 
to  the  past?~this  "  tender  grace  of 
a  day  that  is  dead?"  and  must  I 
look  after  it  down  the  gulf  into 
which  it  has  dropped  with  such  irre- 
pressible longing  only^  because  it 
>nll  never  oome  back  to  me?  Is 
a  man  the  greater  or  wiser  that  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  ago  or  a  thou- 
sand? Are  reputations  like  wine 
the  mellower  and  the  more  precions 
for  mere  age,  even  though  they  have 
been  hid  away  in  a  cellar  all  the 
time?  Is  a  thing  actually  fiurer 
and  better  because  I  have  almost 
forgotten  how  it  looked  when  pre- 
sent, and  shall  never  set  eyes  on  it 
again?  I  entertain  tiie  greatest 
aversion  to  Horace's  laudator  tern' 
])oris  acti,  shall  always  set  my  fece 
against  the  superstition  that  "there 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  and  yet 
wherever  I  went  in  the  world  pre- 
vious to  my  retirement  here  that  I 
might  live  with  you,  I  found  the 
strange  maxim  pWominate^  that 
everything  was  very  much  better 
before  it  had  been  improved! 

'  If  I  entered  a  club  and  expressed 
my  intention  of  going  to  the  Open, 
for  instance,  whatever  small  spark 
of  enthusiasm  I  could  kindle  was 
submitted  to  a  wet  blanket  on  ttie 
spot  "  Good  heavens  P  would  ex- 
claim some  venerable  philosopher 
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of  the  Cjmc  and  Epicurean  schools, 
"  there  u  no  opera  now,  nor  haUet 
oeither.  My  good  sir,  the  thing  is 
done;  it's  over.  We  haven't  an  ar- 
tist left.  Ah!  yon  should  have 
seen  Tagh'oni  dimce;  yon  should 
haye  heard  Grisi  sing ;  yon  should 
hare  liyed  when  Plancus  was  con- 
sul. In  short,  yon  should  be  as  old 
as  I  am,  and  as  disgusted,  and  as 
gouty,  and  as  disagreeable !" 

'  Or  I  walked  into  the  smoking- 
zoom  of  that  same  resort,  full  of 
some  athletic  gathering  at  Holland 
Park,   some   Taisity   hurdle-race, 
some   trial   of   strength    or  skill 
amoDgBt  those  lively  boys  the  subal- 
terns of  the  Household  Brigade,  and 
ere  I  could  articulate  "  bnmdy  and 
soda''  I  had  Gapttain  Barclay  thrown 
body  and  bonee  in  my  face.  "Walk, 
sir!    Yon    talk  of  walking?"    (I 
didn't,  for  there  had  been  barely 
time  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways,  or 
my  parable  would  have  exhausted 
itoelf  concerning  a  running  high 
leap.)    "But  t&ro  is  nothing  like 
a  real  pedestrian  left;  they  don't 
breed  'em,  sir,  in  these  days :  can't 
grow  them,  and  don't  know  how  to 
train  them  if  they  could  1     Show 
me  a  fellow  who  would  make  a 
match  witii  Barclay  to-day.    Bar- 
clay, sir,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
walk  all  your  best  men  down  after 
he  came  in  from  shooting.    Ask 
your  young  friends  which  of  'em 
would  like  to  drive  the  maQ  from 
London  to   Edinburgh  without  a 
great  coatl    I  don't  know  whafs 
come  to  the  present  generation.    It 
must  be  the  smoking,  or  the  light 
claret,    perhaps.      They're    done, 
tii^ie  used  np,  th^re  washed  out. 
Why,  they  go  to  covert  by  railway, 
tod  have  tiieir  grouse  driven  to 
them  on  a  hill!    What  would  old 
Bir  Tatton  or  Osbaldeston  say  to 
such  doings  as  &ese?     I  was  at 
Newmarket,  I  tell  yon,  when  the 
Squire  rode  his  famous  match— two 
hundred  miles  in  less  than  nine 
hours!     I  saw  him   get  off  old 
Tranby,  and  I  give  you  my  honour 
the  man  looked   fresher  than  the 
^Kirse!    Don't  tell  me.     He   was 
nibbed  down  by  a  couple  of  priae- 
fighters  (there  were  real  bruisen  in 
those  days,  and  the  beet  man  used 
^  ^),  dressed,  and  came  to  din- 


ner just  as  you  would  after  a  five- 
mile  walk.  Pocket  Hercules  you 
call  him,  one  in  a  thousand  ?  There 
were  hundreds  of  such  men  in  my 
day.  Why,  I  recollect  in  Tom 
Smith's  time,  that  I  myself " 

'  But  at  this  point  I  used  to  make 
my  escape,  because  there  are  two 
subjects  on  which  nobody  is  so  bril- 
liant as  not  to  be  prolix,  so  dull  as 
not  to  be  enthusiastio— his  doings 
in  the  saddle  and  his  adventures 
with  the  &ir.  To  honour  either  of 
th^  triumphs  he  blows  a  trumpet- 
note  loud  and  long  in  proportion  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  annals  it  re- 
cords. Why  must  you  never  again 
become  possessed  of  such  a  hunter 
as  TaUy-Ho?  Did  that  abnormal 
animal  really  carry  you  as  well  as 
you  think,  neither  fiaaling  when  the 
ground  was  deep  nor  wavering  when 
tiie  fences  were  strong  ?  Is  it  strictly 
true  that  no  day  was  ever  too  long 
for  him?  that  he  was  always  in  the 
same  field  with  the  hounds?  And 
have  not  the  rails  he  rose  at,  the 
ditches  he  covered  so  gallantly,  in- 
creased annually  in  height  and 
depth  and  general  impossibility  ever 
since  that  fatal  morning  when  he 
hnike  his  back,  under  the  Goplow  in 
a  two-foot  drain? 

'  You  can't  find  such  horses  now  ? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  give  them  so 
liberal  a  chance  of  proving  their 
courage,  speed,  and  endurance. 

'  On  the  other  topic  it  is  natural 
enough,  I  dare  say,  for  you  to  "  yam  " 
with  all  the  more  freedom  that  there 
is  no  one  left  to  contradict.  People 
used  enormous  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerehiefB  in  that  remote  period, 
when  you  threw  yours  with  such 
Oriental  complacency,  and  the  oda- 
lisques who  picked  it  up  are  pro- 
bably to-day  so  old  and  stiff  they 
could  not  bend  their  backs  to  save 
their  lives.  But  were  they  really  as 
fond,  and  fair,  and  faithful  as  they 
seem  to  you  now?  Had  they  no 
caprices  to  chill,  no  whims  to  worry, 
no  rivals  on  hand,  to  drive  you  mad? 
Like  the  sea,  those  eyes  that  look  so 
deep  and  blue  at  a  distance,  are 
green  and  turbid  and  full  of  specks 
when  you  come  quite  dose.  Was  it 
all  sunshine  with  Mary,  all  roses 
with  Margaret,  all  summer  with 
Jane?    Wnat  figures  the  modem 
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women  make  of  themfidves,  you 
say.  How  th^  offend  yonr  eye, 
those  bare  cheek-bones,  those  cling- 
ing skirts,  those  hateful  chignons] 
Ah  I  the  cheeks  no  longer  hang  out 
a  dangerndgnal  when  yon  approach; 
the  skirtB  are  no  more  lined,  ever 
snch  a  little,  to  make  room  for  yon 
in  the  comer  of  the  soiift  next  the 
fire;  and  though  yon  might  have 
had  looks  of  haur  enough  once  to 
have  woTen  a  jHurti-colouied  chignon 
of  your  own,  it  would  be  hopeless 
now  to  beg  as  much  as  would  make 
a  finger-ring  for  Queen  Mab.  What 
is  it,  I  say,  that  causes  us  to  look 
with  such  deluded  eyes  on  the  past? 
Is  it  sorrow  or  malice,  disappoint- 
ment or  regret?  Are  our  teeth  still 
on  edge  with  the  sour  grapes  we 
have  eaten  or  forborne?  Do  we 
glower  through  the  Jaundiced  eyes 
of  malevolence,  or  is  our  sight  idl- 
ing with  the  shades  of  a  coming 
night?' 

Bones  seldom  delivers  himself  of 
his  opinion  in  a  hurry.  '  I  think,' 
he  says  very  deliberately, '  that  this, 
like  many  other  absurdities  of  hu- 
man nature,  originates  in  that  desire 
for  the  tmattamable  which  is,  after 
all,  the  mainspring  of  effort,  im- 
provement, and  approach  towards 
perfection.  Man  longs  for  the  im- 
possible, and  what  is  so  impossible 
as  the  past?  That  which  hath  va- 
nished oecomes  therefore  valuable, 
that  which  is  hidden  attractive,  that 
which  is  distant  desirable.  There  is 
a  strange  lay  still  existing  by  an  old 
Provencal  troubadour,  no  small 
&vourite  with  iron-handed,  lion- 
hearted  King  Richard,  of  which  the 
refrain,  "«o  far  away,'*  expresses 
very  tonchingly  the  longing  for  the 
absent,  perhaps  only  because  absent, 
that  is  BO  painfol,  so  human,  and  so 
unwise.  The  whole  story  is  wild 
and  absurd  to  a  degree,  yet  not 
without  a  saddened  interest,  owing 
to  the  mournful  refrain  quoted 
above.  It  is  thus  told  in  the  notes 
to  Warton's  "History  of  English 
Poetry:"— 

'  *'  Jeffrey  Budell,  a  iiamous  trou- 
badour of  Provence,  who  is  also 
celebrated  by  Petrarch,  had  heard 
from  the  adventurers  in  the  Cru- 
sades the  beauty  of  a  Countess  of 
Tripoli  highly  extolled.    He  became 


enamoured  frx>m  imaginatioD,  em- 
barked for  Tripoli,  fell  sick  on  l^e 
voyage  through  the  fever  of  expec- 
tation, and  was  brought  on  sbcne  at 
Tripoli  half-expiring.  The  cotm- 
tess,  having  received  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  this  gallant  stranger, 
hastened  to  the  shore  and  took  him 
by  the  hand.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  at  once  overpowered  by  his  dis- 
ease and  her  kindness,  had  just  time 
to  say  inarticulately  that  having  seen 
her  he  died  satisfied.  The  ooonteas 
made  him  a  most  splendid  funeral 
and  erected  to  his  memory  a  tomb 
of  porphyry  inscribed  with  an  ^i- 
taph  in  Arabian  verse.  She  com- 
manded his  sonnets  to  be  ridily 
copied  and  illuminated  with  letters 
of  gold,  viras  seized  with  a  prcrfbund 
melandioly,  and  turned  nun.  I  will 
endeavour  to  translate  one  of  tiie 
sonnets  he  made  on  his  voyage, 
'Tret  et  dolent  m'en  partzay,'£e. 
It  has  some  pathos  and  sentiment 
'I  should  depart  pensive  but  for 
this  love  of  mine  ^f^r  away,  for  I 
know  not  what  difficulties  I  may 
have  to  encounter,  my  native  land 
being  so  far  away.  Thou  who  hast 
made  all  things  and  who  fanned 
this  love  of  mine  so  far  away,  give 
me  strength  of  body,  and  ttoi  I 
may  hope  to  see  this  love  of  mine 
so  far  away.  Surely  my  love  must 
be  founded  on  true  merit,  as  I  love 
one  so  far  away.  11 1  am  ea^  for  a 
moment,  yet  I  feel  a  thousand  pains 
for  her  who  is  so  far  away.  No 
other  love  ever  touched  my  heart 
than  this  for  her  so  far  away.  A 
foirer  than  she  never  touched  any 
heart,  either  so  near  or  so  far  away** 

'  It  is  utter  nonsense,  I  grant  you, 
and  the  doings  of  this  love-sick 
idiot  seem  to  have  been  in  character 
with  his  stanzas,  yet  is  there  a 
mournful  pathos  about  that  wailing 
so  far  atoay  which,  well-woided, 
well-set,  and  well-performed,  would 
make  the  success  of  a  drawing- 
room  song. 

'If  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  who 
seems  also  to  have  owned  a  snsoep- 
tible  temperament,  had  been  hs 
cousin  and  lived  next  door,  he  wooJd 
probably  not  have  admixed  her  tfae 
least,  would  certainly  never  have 
wooed  her  in  such  wild  andpatfaefcie 
verse ;  but  he  gave  her  credit  for 
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all  the  ohArms  that  oonstitated  his 
own  ideal  of  perfection,  and  sick- 
ened even  to  death  for  the  poflseesion 
of  his  distant  treasure,  simply  and 
solely  beeatue  it  was  so  far  awayl 

*  What  people  all  really  love  is  a 
draam.  The  stronger  the  imagina- 
tion the  more  yivid  the  phantom 
that  fiUs  it;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  waking  is  more  sudden  and 
more  complete.  If  I  were  a  woman 
instead  of  a — a— specimen,  I  should 
beware  how  I  set  my  h&iti  upon  a 
man  of  imagination,  a  quality  which 
the  world  is  apt  to  call  genius,  with 
as  much  good  sense  as  Qiere  would 
be  in  confounding  the  sparks  from 
abhcksmith's  auTil  with  the  black- 
smith himself.  Such  a  man  takes 
the  first  doll  tiiat  flatters  him, 
dresses  her  out  in  the  &brications 
of  his  own  fancy,  fidls  down  and 
worshins,  gets  bored,  and  gets  up, 
polls  uie  tinsel  off  as  quick  as  he 

got  it  on;  being  his  own  he  thinks 
e  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it, 
and  finds  any  other  doll  looks  just 
as  well  in  the  same  light  and  dedced 
with  the  same  trappings.  Narcissus 
is  not  the  only  person  who  has  fallen 
in  loye  with  the  reflection,  or  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  reflection,  of 
himself.  Some  get  off  with  a  duck- 
ing, some  are  dbfowned  in  sad  ear- 
nest for  their  pains. 

'Keirerthelees,  as  the  Fiench  phi- 
losopher says,  "  There  is  nothing  so 
real  as  illusion."  The  day  that  is 
dead  has  for  men  a  more  actual,  a 
more  tangible,  a  more  vi^d  identity 
than  the  day  that  exists,  nay,  than 
the  day  as  yet  unborn.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  inconve- 
nient delusions  of  humanity  is  its 
incapacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent LUfe  is  a  journey  in  which 
people  are  eiUier  looking  forward  or 
looking  back.  Nobody  has  the  wis- 
dom to  sit  down  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  shade  listening  to  the  birds 
overhead,  examining  the  flowers  un- 
der foot  It  is  always  "  How  plea- 
sant it  was  yesterday !  What  fun  we 
shall  have  to-morrow  I"  Never 
"  How  happy  we  are  to-day !"  And 
yet  what  is  the  pas^  when  we  think 
of  it,  but  a  dream  vanished  into 
darkness  —  the  future  but  an  un- 
oertain  glinuner  that  may  never 

brighten  into  dawn. 


'It  is  strange  how  much  stronger 
in  old  age  than  in  youth  is  the  ten- 
dency to  live  in  the  hereafter.  Not 
the  roal  hereafter  of  another  world, 
but  the  delusive  hereafter  of  this. 
TeU  a  lad  of  eighteen  that  he  must 
wait  a  year  or  two  for  anything  he 
desires  very  eagerly,  and  he  becomes 
utterly  despondent  of  attaining  his 
wish ;  but  an  old  man  of  seventy  is 
perfectly  read^  to  miJce  arrange- 
ments or  submit  to  sacrifices  for  his 
personal  benefit  to  be  rewarded  in 
ten  years'  time  or  so,  when  he  per- 
suades himself  he  will  still  be  quite 
capable  of  enjoying  life.  The  peo- 
ple who  purchase  annuities,  who 
plant  trees,  who  breed  horses  for 
their  own  riding,  are  all  past  middle 
age.  Perhaps  they  have  seen  so 
many  thmgs  brought  about  by  wait- 
ing, more  particularly  when  Uie  de- 
fenred  hope  had  caused  the  sick 
heart's  desire  to  pass  away,  that 
they  have  resolvea  for  them  also 
must  be  "a  good  time  coming,"  if 
only  they  will  have  patience  and 
"wait  a  littie  longer."  Perhaps 
they  look  forward  because  they  can- 
not h&ei  to  look  back.  Perhaps  in 
such  vafinie  anticipations  they  try  to 
delude  tneir  own  consciousness,  and 
fiwcy  that  by  ignoring  and  refiising 
to  see  it  they  can  escape  the  inevit- 
able change.  After  all,  this  is  the 
healthiest  and  most  invigorating 
practice  of  the  two.  Something  of 
courage  seems  wanting  in  man  or 
beast  when  either  is  continually 
looking  back.  To  the  phifosopher 
"a  day  that  is  dead"  has  no  value 
but  for  the  lesson  it  affords,  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  it  is  inestimably 
precious  for  the  unaccountable  reason 
that  it  can  never  come  again.' 

'Be  it  so,'  I  answered;  Met  me 
vote  in  the  mig'ority.  I  think  with 
the  fooLs,  I  honestly  confess,  but  I 
have  also  a  theory  of  my  own  on 
this  subject  which  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  ridiculed  and  despised. 
My  supposition  is  that  ideas,  feel- 
ings, delusions,  name  them  how 
you  will,  recur  in  cycles,  although 
events  and  tangible  bodies,  such  as 
we  term  realities,  must  pass  away. 
I  cannot  remember  in  my  life  any 
experience  that  could  properly  Iw 
called  a  new  sensation.  When  in  a 
position  of  which  I  had  certainly  no 
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former  knowledge  I  have  always  felt 
a  Tagae,  dreamy  oonsciousness  that 
somethiog  of  &e  same  kind  mnst 
have  happened  to  me  before.  Can 
it  be  that  my  soul  has  existed  pre- 
TiotLsly,  long  ere  it  came  to  tenant 
this  body  that  it  is  so  soon  about  to 
quit?  Can  it  be  that  its  immor- 
tality stretches  both  ways,  as  into 
the  future  so  into  the  past?  May  I 
not  hope  that  in  the  infinity  so  fitly 
represented  by  a  circle  the  past  may 
become  tiie  future  as  the  future 
most  certainly  must  become  the 
past,  and  the  day  that  is  dead,  to 
which  I  now  look  back  so  mourn- 
fully, may  rise  again  newer,  fresher, 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  land  of  the 
morning  beyond  that  narrow  paltiy 
gutter  which  we  call  the  grave  ?'  I 
waited  anxiously  for  his  answer. 


There  are  some  things  we  would 
give  anything  to  know,  things  on 
which  certainly  would  so  completely 
alter  all  our  ideas,  our  arrangem^ts, 
our  hopes,  and  our  regrets.  Igno- 
rant of  the  coast  to  which  we  aie 
bound,  its  distance,  its  climate,  and 
its  necessities,  how  can  we  tell  what 
to  pack  up  and  what  to  leave  be- 
hind? To  be  sure,  regarding  things 
material,  we  are  spared  all  trouble 
of  selection;  but  there  is  yet  room 
for  much  anxiety  concerning  the 
outfit  of  the  souL  For  the  space 
of  a  minute  he  seemed  to  poivier, 
and  when  hedid  speak  all  he  said 
was  this — 

'  I  know,  but  I  must  not  tell/ 
preserring  thereafter  an  inflexible 
silence  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

{lb  he  continued,) 


THE  PICCADILLY  PAPEBS. 
Bt  a  Fxbipatetio, 


THB  'QVSEN'S  journal.' 


THE  appearance  of  such  a  book 
as  the  '  Queen's  Journal'  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon.  We  do  not  know  that 
it  is  absolutely  correct  to  speak  of 
the  book  as  an  example  of  royal 
authorship.  We  do  ,not  profess  ,to 
find  in  it  any  remarkable  literary 
excellence,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  appearance  of  great  literary 
power  would  be  disappointing  to 
us.  When  we  take  up  the  letters 
of  any  one  in  whom  we  are  intensely 
interested  we  are  not  looking  out 
for  an  intellectual  display.  We 
want  something  that  is  better  than 
that  We  want  clear  honesty,  the 
harmonious  play  of  thought  and 
expression,  the  actual  photc^^raphed 
life  of  every-day  existence,  i^ow 
the  Queen  hBA  given  us  all  this,  and 
with  an  amount  of  vraisemMance  and 
success  that  the  most  cultivated 
litterateur  might  well  envy.  It  is 
really  something  to  be  admitted 
into  the  sacred  privacy  of  the 
groves  and  gardens,  the  galleries 
and  drawing-rooms  of  royal  abodes. 
There  is,  we  all  know,  a  literature 
of  courts,  a  literature  of  a  veiy  pain- 


ful character,  one  with  which  we  do 
not  care  that  those  we  love  should 
be  too  fiLmiliar,  because  we  reoogmse 
its  unpleasing  and  uxihealthy  cha- 
racter. But  now  different  a  book 
is  this  book!  We  see  the  best 
points  of  English  homes  reflected; 
that  whatever  is  purest  and  best  in 
English  homes  is  reflected  in  the 
most  splendid  home  in  the  land. 
Not  only  are  literature  and  art,  and 
solid  knowledge,  and  the  fiur  aspects 
of  science  duly  cultivated,  but  there 
is  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  simple 
natural  delights,  and  the  presence 
of  everything  that  can  make  life 
most  healthy  and  sincere.  It  is  the 
kind  of  home>life  which  we  may  all 
imitate,  but  with  an  admiring  do* 
spair.  We  cannot  wish  bett^  for 
man  or  woman  than  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  (urder  themselves  and 
their  households  with  the  same 
principles  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
beauly  that  were  carried  out  in  the 
homes  of  Osborne  and  Balmonli 
Windsor  Castie  and  Buckingham 
Palace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  ex- 
tracts from  a  work  which  has  been 
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repzinted  oTer  and  OTer  again  by 
the  oopious  eztzacts  which  the  pul>- 
lic  journals  have  made.  The  wits 
of  peziodical  writers  have  been  snf- 
ficienily  exercised  in  attempting  to 
say  sticking  or  original  things  about 
it  But  there  is  an  impor^t  oon- 
sidezation  suggested  hj  the  book  on 
which  we  hare  seen  little  or  no 
comment;  we  mean  the  political 
Talnation  to  be  attached  to  it  Un- 
less we  are  greatlv  mistaken,  the 
political  worm  ana  significance  of 
the  book  is  very  great  There  is  no 
doubt  that  withm  the  life  of  Qneen 
Victoria  democra^  has  made  enor- 
moDs  Btride&  We  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  how  democracy  will 
a&ct  uie  House  of  Commons,  how 
it  ^  a£Eect  the  peers,  how  it  will 
affect  the  throne  itselfl  It  is  at  this 
point,  that,  without  any  thoughts  of 
a  political  result,  the  Queen  has 
taken  a  step  which  cannot  but  hare 
an  impartant  political  effect  She 
has  taken  her  loving  people  into 
her  deep  and  affiactionate  confidence; 
she  httB  bound  up  the  sympathies  of 
Jber  people  with  the  interests  of  her 
ciown;  she  has  given  every  one  of 
bar  subjects  an  anxious  personal  in- 
terest in  her  wel&re  and  happiness, 
flueh  as  no  sovereign  has  ever  pre- 
vioDslybeen  able  to  elicit  She  is 
no  abstraction  of  regality,  but  the 
lady  and  the  mother  of  the  land. 
And  if  her  throne  is  '  broad-based 
upon  her  peopIe*s  will,'  she  has  by 
her  long,  spotless  life,  and  these  sim- 

eand  most  touching  avowals  of 
own  life-history,  rooted  the  prin- 
ciples of  loyalfy  deep  in  the  hearts 
01  her  people,  and  done  more  to 
preierve  \£b  sceptred  sway  of  her 
house  than  all  the  demagogues  and 
doctrinaires  could  effect  against 
royalty  by  centuries  of  sedition. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  indulge  in  abstract  or  extract 
The  home-life  of  royalty  will  be- 
come tiie  most  femiliar  association 
of  all  minds.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  the  'Edinburgh  Beview' says 
that  in  the  children  of  the  north 
the  Queen's  pages  touch  a  chord  of 
personal  and  national  sympathy,  for 
they  are  principally  and  essentially 
pictores  of  Scottish  life.  We  ad- 
mire the  pure,  healthy  taste  which 
led  the  royal  pair  to  seek  a  nest  in 


the  Highlands,  and  draw  tovrards 
themselves  the  passionate  loyalty 
which  the  Highlanders  so  freely 
gave  the  Stuarts.  It  is  not  as  a 
queen  but  as  a  wife,  woman,  and 
motiier  that  her  Mi^jesty  displays 
herself;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  to  us  all  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  great 
and  renowned  Queen  of  England 
who  is  thus  gracious  and  femiliar. 
We  see  her  like  any  other  relinous- 
minded  English  lady,  sedulously 
visitin|;  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
attending  divine  service  as  a  reve- 
rent worshipper  and  listener,  and 
carefully  noting  all  she  hears,  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  well-trained  eye 
for  natural  beaufy  in  lake,  moun- 
tain, and  seaboard,  and  then  passing, 
incognita,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  good  Gidiph  duroun  Alraschid, 
through  dty  and  town.  We  are 
allowed  to  see  the  earnestness 'of 
her  aflfoctionate  friendship,  as  to- 
wards the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  late  Lord  Breadalbane,  her 
anxiety  and  care  for  her  childroi, 
her  regard  and  intorast  for  her  ser- 
vants. How  truly  natural  and 
noble  is  this  language  about  the 
Highlanders:  'The  Prince  highly 
appreciated  the  good  breeding,  sim- 
plicity, and  intelligence  which  make 
it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive 
to  talk  to  theniL'  It  is  not  every 
fine  lady  who  could  thus  write 
about  her  dependants.  But  the 
Queen's  book  is  one  which  will  have 
a  heftlthy  influence  in  every  house- 
hold where  it  enters,  and  aU  will  be 
able  to  see  that  the  chief  happiness 
of  all  lies,  not  in  greatness  but  in 
goodness.  We  oiuv  add  that  we 
most  hopefully  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  Queen's  great  sorrow 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  have 
left  her  even  still  abler  and  stronger 
to  wield  the  mighty  sceptre  of  her 
jrealm. 

ON  THE  nrTLUXNCS  OF  GOMTE. 

The  growing  influence  of  M. 
Comte  in  this  country,  where  he 
has  formed  a  school  of  thought  and 
a  zealous  circle  of  disciples,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomeiui  of  our  day. 
A  considerable  section  of  our  public 
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writers,  a  body  of  mea  not  so  nnme- 
rons  as  might  be  sapposed  by  those 
who  are  not  'behind  the  scenes/ 
or  'ontaiders/  are  strongly  tinged 
with  the  doclxines  of  the  PodtiTist 
school.     Still  not  very  much   is 
known  respecting    Gomte  by  the 
public  at  large  in  England,  and 
perhaps  still  less  in  France.    The 
anecdote  has  been  lately  told  that 
when  Sir  Qeorge  Lewis,  in  oonyer- 
sation   with    M.    de    Tocqneville, 
expressed  his  alann  at  the  growing 
influence  of  Gomte,  M.  'de  Tocque- 
Tille  candidly  avowed  Ihat  he  had 
never  heard  of  him.    In  the  retire- 
ment of  his  Norman  chftteau,  M.  de 
TocaueviUe  having  well  served  the 
intellectual  interests  of  his  stronger 
days,  had  ceased  to  take  very  accu- 
rate note  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
intellectual   life    of    recent   days. 
Gomte  himself  often  declared,  in  one 
of  his  most  striking  phrases,  that 
there  was  '  a  conspuracy  of  silence ' 
against; him.     This,   however,  is 
hardly  the  case  in  England.     Li 
the    eighteenth    century    French 
philosophers   reproduced    English 
thought,    and  indoctrinated   ihmr 
countrymen     both    with    Engli^ 
science  and  English  sceptidsm.    In 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  we  are  re- 
paying  the   compliment,   after   a 
manner.    When  a  set  of  English 
writers  band   together,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  body  of  English  Fositivists, 
who  some  time  back  produced  a 
volume  of  little-known  essays  on 
International  subjects,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  tkat  they  have  reproduced 
the  success  of  Ihe  Encyclopsddists. 
The  influence  of  Gomte  is,  never- 
theless, great,  and  his  philosophy 
is  more  fally  and  more  ably  set 
forth  by  such  an  able  and  careful 
writer  as  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes, 
who  has   entirely  recast  his  very 
nseful    'Biographical    History    of 
Philosophy,'    with  a  view  to  the* 
enunciation  of  Positivist  opinions. 
That  influence  may  also  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  is 
shnply  overpowering  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  MilL     Gomtism   may    be 
traced  in  the  three  departments  of 
morals,  science,   and  religion,  al- 
thouffh  in  England  only  the  more 
fervid  disciples  follow  the  Humani- 
**n»n  religion. 


Many  persons   will  inquire  re- 
specting Gomte,  what  mamier  of 
man  he  was,  and  what  was  his  his- 
tory.   The   answer   may  and  has 
be^  given,  that  we  must  examine 
his  philosophy  on  its  own  merits, 
and    ouite    irrespectively    of  the 
&ctB  of  his  life.    This  we  are  will- 
ing enough  to  grant;  but  it  is  very 
interesting,  at  the  same  time,  ta 
know  any  fads  of  the  life  that  ve 
can  gather  up ;  and  such  &etB  ought 
to  l^  an  assistance  to  us  in  fixing 
our  ideas  of  his  philosophy.    It  u 
very   possible   to  present  a  very 
&vourable  picture  of  M.  Gomte  as 
an  ascetic,  self-denyingthinker ;  pos- 
sible, also,  to  draw  a  very  different 
kind  of  picture.    We  just  take  the 
more    salient   particulars   of   his 
biography.     The  leading  &ctB  in 
his  intellectual  life  are,  that,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  the  Eoole 
Polytechnique,  he  turned  teacher, 
patient  and  painstaking,  of  mathe- 
matics, and  oecame  secretary  first 
to  M.  Gosimir  Perier,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Marquis  Si  Simon. 
St.  Simonianism  had    certainly  a 
great  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gomte, 
but  it  was  only  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  enabled  him  to  bnild 
up   his  system.     He  was  still  a 
young  man,  still  working  witii  St 
Simon,  when  he  thought  out  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  to  which  he 
gave  that  name,  'because  it  waa 
the  generalisation  of   the  method 
which  each  positive    science  had 
employed  in  particular.'    He  mar- 
ried, and  the  marriage  was  firanght 
with  unhappiness,  and  there  was 
afterwards     a    separation.      Some 
Tery  strong  things  have  been  aaki 
against  both  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Gomte,  and  it  is  best  to  use  the 
stock  saying  that  there  were  fiinlts 
on  both  sides.    But  still  even  in 
such  differences  the  truth  and  jostioe 
of  a  case  very  often  lie  on  one 
side,  if  we  could  only  make  sore  of 
it    Gomto  refused  to  have  any  reli- 
gious   ceremony    performed,    and 
tihere  was  only  a  dvil   marriage. 
Subsequently  he  became  deranged, 
and  attempted  both  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  wife.    Those  who  attack 
Gomte's  system  have  however,  we 
think,  no  right  to  dwell  on  the  bet 
that  its  au&or  was  at  one  time  an 
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imnato  of  a  Iimatic  asylum.    There 
is  something  narrow  and  nngene- 
loas  in  taming  this  nnhappy  event 
into  a  weapon  against  the  soffeier. 
He  made  by-and-l^  his  ten  then- 
sand  firancs  a  year,  and  modestly 
enjoyed   hia   sbdl   at  the   Italian 
OpenL     This   did   not  last  long, 
^erthe  piomnlgation  of  his  philo- 
Bof^  he   lost  his  official  ednca- 
tional  appointments,  and  was  thrown 
back    on    private   pnpils.      Then 
Gomte  took  high  ground.    It  was 
the  dnty  of   uie  disciples  whose 
minds   he  had  elevated   and  en- 
lightened   tb  supply  his  material 
necessities.      To  a   certain  extent 
th^  did  80.     Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Mr.  Raikes 
Carrie  replaced  the  official  salary  for 
one  year  by  a    *  subsidy'  to  the 
same  amount.    Gomte  thought  that 
the  subsidy  ought  to  be  permanent 
But  the  Englishmen  did  not  seem 
to  see  it.    Mr.  Grote  sent  him  24Z., 
but  it  seems  that  nothing  more  was 
done.     Gomte  was  exasperated  in 
tits  extreme,  and  wrote  haughtily 
enough  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill; 
and  there  was  a  rupture  between 
tiie  two.    Gomte  spoke  of  his  disap- 
pointment as  an  'infiimous  spolu^ 
tion.'       Hie,     howerer,     publicly 
announced  that  he  had  no  further 
intention  of  teaching  private  mathe- 
matics, and  throw  himself  on  his 
admirers'  sense  of  duty  to  furnish 
him  with  an  income.    The  appeal 
was  responded  to,  but  hardly,  we 
fear,  to  the  full  extent  that  would 
cover  the  loss  of  his  official  income. 
We  are  afiradd  that  his  system  was 
hardly  so  firaught  vnth  benevolent 
ifisues  as  he  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
He  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
who,  like  Gomte,  was  separated  from 
ber  l^gal  mate,  the  husband  hav- 
ing had  the   misfortune  of  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.    Hence- 
forward Gomte  startled  the  Gom- 
tists  by  his  rapid  evolution  of  mys- 
tical and  sentimental  ideas.     His 
CSlotilde,  to  quote  the  language  of 
Hr.  Lewes,  which  is  itself  rather 
mystical  and  sentimental, '  initiated 
him  into  those  seorots  of  emotional 
bfe  which  wero   indispensable  to 
ms  philosophy  in  its   subsequent 
^boration.  Iter  death  rather  inten- 
nfied  than  altered  this  influence,  by 


purifying  it  fitun  all  personal  and 
objective  elements.'  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  Gondillao  was  in- 
fluenced by  Mdlle.  Ferrand,  and 
Mr.  Mill  tells  us  how  greatly  he 
was  indebted  to  the  unrii^ed 
wisdom  of  his  late  wife.  Gomt& 
lived  afterwards  a  quiet,  inoffensive, 
recluse  life,  which  somewhat  con- 
trasted with  his  overweening  claim 
of  being  a  '  Fontifex  Maximus '  to 
the  new  fiuth,  living  meagrely,  read- 
ing poetry,  and  the  'Imitation  of 
Ghrist,'  and  going  out  every  Wednea- 
day  to  the  tomb  of  his  Glotilde,  ta 
whom  he  prayed  in  actual  wondiip, 
invoking  her  assistance.  We  con- 
fess that  it  is  at  this  point  we  are 
reminded  of  the  sharai  sanity  of 
earlier  years.  Gomte  is  oertiunly 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that, 
this  century  has  seen.  Like  our 
own  Hobbee,  he  was  not  a  great 
reader,  but  his  knowledge  was- 
assimilated  and  organised  know- 
ledge. It  was  his  habit  to  have 
long  seasons  of  meditation,  and 
then  he  threw  off  his  writings  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  It  is  about 
ten  years  since  he  died,  leaving 
friends  who  canonized  him  in  their 
hearts,  and  a  reputation  that  is 
ramdly  extending. 

The  great  exponent  of  Gomte'a 
sdentiflo  method  in  this  country, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Lewes  and  1^. 
Spence,  is  Mr.  Mill.  Despite  dif- 
mrenoes,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  only  one  Gomte  and  MUl  is  his 
prophet.  Dr.  Ingleby  says  that  his 
philosophy  is  wholly  borrowed  from 
Auguste  Gomte,  but  it  is  borrowed 
whde.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  of 
his  sociological  speculations  that 
'Mr.  Mill  has  merely  reproduced 
Gomte.'  In  various  particulars  Mr. 
Mill  has  adorned  and  developed 
Gomte's  doctrines,  and  he  has  given 
an  acute  criticism  of  nis  master  in 
his  well-known  article,  which  is 
nearly  a  volume  in  itself,  in  the 
'  Westminster  Beview,'  a  paper 
which  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
M.  Littrd  in  the  '  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes.'  My  notice,  on  the  present 
occasion  at  least,  will  be  scanty 
enough.  I  must  add  that  my  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
extremely  superficial,  but  I  observe 
that  even  those  who  have  studied 
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and  written  on  the  snbjeot  for  years 
are  reproached  by  the  initiated  for 
their  Buperfidal  knowledge.  Like 
Bacon,  Gomte  took  all  knowledge 
for  his  domain ;  and  his  wonderf ol 
sweep  and  gnsp,  both  of  history 
and  the  sciences,  is  one  of  the  most 
manreUoos  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  Gomtists  point 
to  the  vacillations  of  philosophy, 
and  say  that  they  have  at  last 
a  philosophy  that  never  vacillates. 
They  pomt  also  to  the  vacilla- 
lations  of  Iheology.  '  There  is,  in 
&ct,'  says  Mr.  Lewes,  'no  one  geie- 
nd  doctrine  capable  of  uniting 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  their 
snbdivisions.'  Bat  Mr.  Lewes  does 
not  nnderstand  the  theologians. 
The  creed  contains  a  whole  series 
of  doctrines,  npon  which,  amid  all 
ontwaid  differences  these  apparently 
conflicting  bodies  possess  a  real  in- 
ward nni^.  Bat  without  aigoing 
this  point,  let  ns  try  and  give,  or  cV 
rvn-^,  the  Fofiitivist  system.  The 
^Positive'  eystem  is  a  convertible 
term  with  tiie  'scientific'  system. 
Ck>mte  took  the  various  sciences 
with  their  methods  and  their  philo- 
sophies, and  made  them  yield  a 
pmlosophy  which  embzaoad  the 
whola  All  scientific  knowledge  at- 
tained or  attainable  was  embraced 
by  this  system,  which  'condenses 
human  knowledge  into  a  doctrine, 
and  co-ordinates  all  the  methods  by 
which  that  doctrine  has  be^  reached 
and  will  in  future  be  extended.' 
Hitherto  it  had  been  too  much  the 
wont  of  scientific  men,  occupied  in 
their  several  provinces  of  inquiry, 
to  forget  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whola  This  was  what  Gomte 
took  upon  himselfl  He  formed  a 
'hierarchy  of  the  sdences,'  defined 
as,  *that  distribution  and  co-or- 
dination of.  seneral  truths  which 
transforms  tne  scattered  and  inde- 
pendent sciences  into  an  organic 
whole,  wherein  each  part  depends 
on  all  Ihat  precede,  and  determines 
all  that  succeed.'  Gomte's  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  wonderful  as 
it  is,  has  been  greatly  criticised  by 
his  disciples,  who  have  at  times 
suggested  a  different  arrangement 
Believing  that  the  list  of  sciences  is 
incomplete,  Gomte  invented  a  new 
science,  that  of  Sociology.     The 


English  presentation  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Mill's  great  work  on  Logic  It 
may,  I  believe,  be  truly  said  of 
Gomte*s  writings  that  for  hundreds 
of  pages  together  these  is  hardly  a 
sentence  without  its  distinct  and 
valuable  thought  At  the  same 
time  there  is  much  that  is  extreinely 
open  to  the  criticism  of  thinkers  in 
these  speculations,  as  may  be  seen, 
for  instance,  in  such  a  work  as  Wbe- 
well's  '  History  of  Scientific  Ideas.' 
The  systematization  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  the  sciences  was  cs> 
tamly  a  wonderful  ^moment  in 
modem  intellectual  life. 

What  is  called  the '  second '  period 
in  Gomte,  witnessed  the  tnmsfor- 
mation  of  his  'philosophy'  into  a 
'religion.'  Many  of  his  disdnlea 
entirely  part  company  with  nim 
before  he  arrives  at  this  stage.  But 
Gomte's  system  is  one  that  must  be 
considered  in  its  entirety,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  iust,  or  even  possible, 
to  draw  the  demarcatian  which  he 
himself  would  never  permit  If  we 
look  at  the  most  practical  resnlts 
of  his  teaching  they  cannot  be 
considered  very  flattening,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  many  of  hia 
admirers  hastily  pass  them  over. 
The  system  of  worship  and  ritual 
which  he  inaugurated^  exemplified 
in  Paris  and  London  in  one  or  two 
obscure  localities,  where  Masi^e- 
mous  parallels  are  drawn  with  the 
boginnmg  of  the  Ghristian  religion, 
is  not  much.  Neither  is  the  solitary, 
or  all  but  solitary  oommuni^  of 
Gomtists  of  much  account,  which 
have  sprung  up  amid  the  eooentri- 
cities  and  aberrations  of  American 
society.  The  real  influence  of  Comtd 
is  mainly  to  be  found  among  those 
students  who  purtially  or  entirely 
have  accepted  his  views,  and  who 
in  books  and  periodicals  are  directly 
or  indirectly  indoctrinating  the  pub- 
lic with  them.  Wherever  we  BaTO 
had  an  opportunity  of  witodsstng 
the  results  of  his  philosophy  on  an 
individual  mind,  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  result  has  visibly 
been  a  sad  deterioration  of  character. 
As  a  rule,  also,  there  is  anunrasBon- 
ing  hatred  to  all  existing  instita- 
tions  and  to  Ghristianiiy  itself.  With 
Gomte  Ghristianity  is  the  last  i^ 
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mlt  of  monotheiBm^  and  a  phaae  of 
opimoD  which  the  world  in  its  np- 
waidproeiess  isftst  leaving  behind, 
and  which  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
demonstrable  ieligio!n« — the  com- 
mnnioii  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  in  which  collective  humanity 
is  itself '  the  Great  Being.'  Accord- 
ing to  his  fiunous  formula  we  leave 
lel^icHi  &r  behind  before  we  enter 
on  the  metaphysical  stage,  and  we 
leave  the  metaphysical  st^  behind 
befoze  we  enter  on  the  positive  stage. 
For  onr  own  part,  we  had  rather 
ahnost  that  men  should  become 
Comtists  in  religion  than  that  they 
Bhoold  zest  in  the  cold  negation  of 
tbeOomtists  in  philosophy.  They 
▼ill  indeed  tell  us,  wifii  half-oon- 
eealed  contempt,  that  tiiey  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  first 
and  final  causes,  but  as  th^are  not 
cogniasable  to  onr  senses,  they  say 
that  we  ou^t  stringency  to  exclude 
them  from  our  philosophy.  Thus 
th^  discaid  a  revelation,  and  the 
lawgiver  is  obscured  by  his  laws. 
If  we  cany  the  reasoning  out  legi- 
timately, it  is  hard  to  see  how  we 
cm  escape  from  the  doctrine  of 
materiafisuL  These  doctrines,  how- 
ever.they  nuiy  be  shrouded  in  a  jar- 
gon about  a  universal  brotherhood 
and  love,  lead  to  a  sdence  of  selfish- 
nesB.  Gamte  himself  has  nobly  en- 
foioed  the  moral  destination  and 
work  of  genius,  but  for  all  ibai  the 
materialiBtic  PodtivistB  are  our  social 
Saddnceee.  Comte's  leading  doo- 
trine  of  Sociology,  by  many  regarded 
as  his  highest  intellectual  acnieve- 
ment,  is  open  to  much  discussion, 
both  on  the  sideof  ethics  and  on  the 
side  of  phflosophy.  Whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  exact  science  in 
history — whether  the  phenomena 
of  human  life  can  really  yield  un- 
ening  laws — whether  a  true  social 
science  is  indeed  possible,  are  ques- 
tions which  on  being  sifted  appear 
more  and  more  open  to  aoubt 
Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  entirely 
eliminate  the  idea  of  Providence 
finnn  tiieir  conceptions;  and  if  they 
do  not  betmy  men  into  the  most 
immoEBl  fonns  of  fotalism,  rob  them 
of  the  firmest  restraints  and  the 
highest  consolations. 


WHOLXSOHS  FABX. 


Having  said  something  about 
wines  on  a  recent  occasion,  I  will 
venture  now  to  say  something  about 
meats.  The  other  day  I  lunched 
with  a  man  who  lives  in  a  palace 
and  has  got  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
He  gave  me  the  cold  remains  of  a 
small  scraggy  leg  of  mutton.  I  re- 
gret to  add  that  the  wine  was  veiy 
much  on  a  par  with  the  viands.  I 
had  th^  sweet  sauce  of  hunger,  hap- 
pUy,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
cold  mutton  was  a  joint  unjustly 
maligned.  A  friend  tolls  me  that  I 
was  at  least  more  luok^  than  he  was 
when  he  lunched  with  his  great 
neighbour  the  earl,  for  he  was  really 
very  hungry,  and  could  not  get  tiie 
simple  wante  of  nature  satisfied. 
Another  friend,  having  made  a  great 
literary  hit,  was  invited  to  istay 
with  a  duke,  and  it  being  the  sum- 
mer season  ttie  duke  warmly  preosed 
upon  his  visitor  raspbeny  wine,  who 
would  have  prefenrad  claret-cup  or 
Badminton.  There  was  no  real 
want  of  hospitality  in  any  of  these 
magnificent  hosts;  they  rather 
thonght,  I  ftncy,  that  as  th^  were 
entertaining  public  men,  they  would 
best  show  their  respect  for  intellect 
by  puttinff  all  animal  considerations 
very  decioedly  into  the  baokgroond. 
On  comparing  notes  I  think  we  all 
had  a  sense  of  outrage.  Feoplewho 
live  in  palaces  and  have  a  great 
many  thousands  a  year  ought  to 
maintain  a  certain  splendour  of  hos- 
pitality. '  It  was  a  good  dinner,  sir,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson  on  one  occasion, 
'  but  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  toJ 
This  indicateis  the  great  moralist's 
point  of  view,  which  holds  good 
everywhere,  especially  in  great 
houses. 

As  an  intellectual  being  [I  ought, 
of  course,  to  speak  with  due  con- 
tempt of  meats.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  can  sincerely  do  so.  A  mut- 
ton chop  with  a  well-cooked  poteto 
is  a  banquet;  a  crust  vriib.  a  glass 
of  spring  water—I  have  often  tried 
it — IS  a  delicious  repast  Instead 
of  physicking  yourself  at  any  time 
knock  off  your  dinner,  and  the  lower- 
ing effect  will  answer  every  medi- 
cinal purpose.  I  will  go  further 
than  tiiis,  and  say,  once  in  a  way. 
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eyery  now  and  then,  knock  off  your 
dinner  to  give  the  dining  organs  a 
leet,  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  appe- 
tite, and,  if  yon  like,  to  carry  out  an 
ecclesiastical  rule.  But  still  I  add 
that  as  eating  is  a  pursuit  to  which 
many  years  of  existence  are  de- 
moted, it  is  worth  while  glying  atten- 
tion to  it,  so  that  we  should  dine 
delicately  and  weU,  and  conyert  a 
vulgar  necessity  into  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  To  haye  a  constant  succession 
of  really  good  dinners,  yoid  of 
luxury  and  extrayagance,  requires 
forethought,  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  good  management  on  the  ]^rt 
of  our  womanland  and  domestics ; 
and  if  these  are  wanting  the  domes- 
tic tyrant  has  a  right  to  call  for  his 
hat  in  a  tone  of  thunder  and  'go 
off  to  his  club.  It  iB  melancholy  to 
think  how  in  the  Bloomsbuiy  re- 
gion 'the  beef  of  to-morrow  suc- 
ceeds the  mutton  of  to-day/  when 
for  a  most  trifling  expense  soup, 
fish,  and  salad  can  always  be  added, 
with  some  selection  of  zoade  dishes. 
Considerations  of  diet  do  not  relate 
merely  to  the  palate,  for  in  that 
case  th^  would  little  deserve  dis- 
cussion, but  directly  relate  to  health 
and  longeyi^.  It  is  now  an  ascer- 
tained scientific  &ct  that  a  diversity 
and  multiplicity  of  aliments  is  a 
most  important  hygienic  rule. 

The  misfortune  is  that  a  man  who 
takes  to  studying  the  axt  of  dining, 
runs  a  real  risk  of  becoming  a  gour- 
mand or  gourmety  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  in  his  own  breast  tbat 
such  is  the  case.  I  remember  the 
case  of  an  old  gentleman  who  pro- 
tested very  strongly  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  spread 
of  luxury.  '  My  dear  sir,*  he  said, 
'I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  these 
dinners  h  la  Busse,  or  any  of  tiie 
great  dinners.  I  am  a  quiet  man, 
and  I  like  every  day  a  simple,  whole- 
some meal.  I  take  a  little  light 
soup  and  a  cut  of  salmon  or  so. 
Then  I  have  the  plain  British  roast 
beef,  with  a  little  of  my  own  game 
afterwards.  A  simple  tart  or  pud- 
ding suffices  me.  Then,  besides  my 
country's  beer,  I  stand  by  the  good 
old-&shioned  port  and  some  pure 
Lafitte;  and  I  caJl  that  a  simple, 
wholesome  dinner  as  any  man  could 
want,  and   with  which  any  man 


oi^ht  to  be  contented.*  If  he  had 
said  it  was  as  good  a  dinner  as  anj 
man  could  want,  he  would  not  be 
far  wrong:  most  men  could  sabdne 
their  natnre  to  foUow  such  eisin- 
plary  moderation.  I  remembGr 
reading  a  dialogue  which  some  men 
growing  old  had  on  the  subject  of 
old  age.  It  was  not  exactly  of  the 
figunons  De  Seneciute  kind.  Neither 
of  the  interlocutors  was  a  LsbUus. 
'  My  dear  Mend,'  said  one  of  them, 
'when  we  attain  to  the  repose  of 
old  age,  firom  which  of  your  fiicnl- 
ties  do  you  anticipate  the  most  gd- 
joyment?'  After  a  pause,  'From 
sleep,'  was  the  thoughtfdl  reply. 
'Beally,  doyouthinkso?'  retnnied 
the  other.  '  I  should  myself  rather 
anticipate  that  it  is  from  eatinff. 
Give  me  the  table,  my  dear  fiiend, 
give  me  the  table.' 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  many 
publishers  issue  works  on  cookeiy, 
and  some  of  these  works  olaim  to 
have  sold  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  copies.  They  are  by  all 
sorts  of  authors,  from  my  Lady 
Llanover  down  to  workmg  cooks. 
But  I  don't  see  that  dinners  are 
more  simple,  varied,  and  wholesome 
than  they  used  to  be.  In  a  note  to 
Mr.  Whiting's  charming  novel '  The 
Bomance  of  a  Oarret,'  a  stoiy 
strongly  to  be  recommended,  I  see 
with  regret  that  the  Mrs.  Glasse, 
who  prescribed  'First  catch  your 
hare,'  is  all  a  myth,  the  work  being 
written  by  a  Dr.  Hill,  and  the  fiunooB 
allusion  to  the  hare  being  expmiged 
in  later  editions.  Mr.  Whiting  wrote 
that  capital  little  book, '  Memoirs  of 
a  Stomach ;  by  a  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior.' My  attention  has  been  e&- 
I)ecially  drawn  to  a  book  called 
*  Wholesome  Fare,'*  which  is  nniqne 
in  this  kind  of  literature,  by  bemg 
meant  both  for  the  cook  and  the 
doctor.  The  literary  and  scientifio 
value  of  this  work  is  really  Teiy 
great  It  gives,  of  course,  those 
hundreds  of  recipes  without  which 
no  cookery  book  is  thought  com- 
plete, and  which  to  an  outsider  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  overdone. 
But  we  have  also  a  succession  of 
careful  essays,  explaining  the  oom- 

♦  *  Wholesome  Fare ;  or,  The  Doctor 
and  the  Cook.'  By  Edmund  S.  and  £lkn 
J.  Delamere :  Lockwood  and  Co.,  1868. 
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paimtiTe  Tslue  of  oar  food  8nppliea» 
the  zelatiTe  worth  of  dishes,  the 
hygienic  eflSBcts  of  cookery,  with 
special  chapters  for  the  sick,  the 
fledentaiy,  and  the  conyalesoent. 
Theze  is  so  much  anecdote  and 
pleasant  reading  in  the  work,  that 
it  might  well  deserve  a  place  in  any 
hbiary,  circnlating  or  stationazy. 
'  The  object  of  the  following  pages 
is  to  show  that  the  real  eesentials  of 
a  good  dinner, «.  e.,  a  few  good  dishes, 
may  be  had  by  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  will  it  To  be  oonyinoed 
of  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  study 
OUT  chapter  on  Bills  of  Fare  and  the 
neeipts  for  the  dishes  oomposmg 
them.  On  inspecting  these  oooUy 
and  carefolly,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  diflScnlly  of  composing  them  is 
iither  imaginary  than  real/  We 
vonld  recomm^id  to  the  British 
husband,  tha^  instead  of  looking  on 
the  cuisine  as  a  teziific  and  myste- 
rioos  region,  he  should  carefolly  get 
up  a  book  like  this,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  indulge  in  that  frank 
Beaiclnng  oritioiBm  which  is  the  salt 
of  Bodety,  and  which  may  help  him  to 
secnre  wholesome  &re  for  his  honse- 
hold,  and  with  it  the  better  spirits 
and  improved  health  of  its  fnmateH, 

^vnxB,  sFnoniAL  and  amsBwiBi. 

We  are  now  accustomed  to  expect 
an  annual  or  biennial  work  from  the 
e^tor  of  the  'Athensmn.'  Mr. 
Dixon  has  made  in  his  time  both 
comparatiye  and  snperlatiye  fail- 
tues;  bat  his  visit  to  the  Mormons 
^B8  a  hit,  in  his  American  work  last 
year,  and  he  has  worked  the  vein  in 
hia  '  Spiritual  Wives.'  *  As  people 
at  the  present  day  are  devotmg  an 
inordimite  amount  of  attention  to 
yrives  and  women  generally,  we  have 
j^  now  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
Wives  Spiritual  and  Otherwise ;  and 
perhaps  an  impulse  may  be  lent  by 
the  present  volume  to  the  peculiar 
untitation  which  Mr.  Dixon  so  cir- 
comstantially  describes.  To  a  cer- 
^  extent  the  book  is  a  made 
Dook:  made,  like  the  traditional 
i^ora,  to  sell;  but  it  is  also  to  be 
said  tiiat  Mr.  Dixon  has  taken  a 
Sreat  deal  of  pains  to  make  it  as 

*  '  Spiritial  Wirei.*    By  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon:  Hoist  and  BlackeCt. 


complete  as  possible,  and  has  tried, 
though  with  a  limited  degree  of 
success,  to  handle  delicate  subjects 
not  indelicately. 

Mr.^Dixon  collected  his  facts  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the  west  of 
England,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, in  the  New  England  cities. 
He  thus  gives  the  theory  of  '  Gelee- 
tial  love/  'The  theory  is,  that  a 
man  who  may  be  either  unmarried 
before  the  law  or  wedded  to  a  woman 
whom  he  cannot  love  as  a  wife 
should  be  loved,  should  have  tiie 
right,  in  virtue  of  a  higher  morality 
and  a  more  sacred  duly  than  the 
churches  teach  him,  to  go  out  amonff 
the  crowd  of  his  female  finends,  ana 
seek  a  partner  in  whom  he  shali 
find  some  snedal  fitness  for  a  union 
with  himself:  and  when  he  has 
found  such  a  bride  of  the  soul,  that 
he  shall  have  the  further  right  of 
courting  her,  even  though  she  may 
have  taken  vows  as  another  man^s 
wife,  and  of  entering  into  closer  and 
sweeter  relations  with  her  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  common  caste ; 
all  vows  on  his  part  and  on  her 
part  being  to  this  end  thrust  aside 
as  so  much  worldly  wasta'  The 
theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  stated 
in  a  very  diffuse  and  wordy  way* 
Mr.  Dixon  rightly  calls  it  '  abomi- 
nation;' but  he  idso  calls  it  '  a  fiiot 
which  forces  it  within  the  scope  of 
our  modem  sdenoe  and  renders  it 
worthy  of  our  keenest  study/  Now 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  this  wretched  and  unhappy 
subject  enters  within  the  scope  A 
moral  science ;  and,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering that  it  is  worthy  of  our 
keenest  study,  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  worth  even  the  desultory  notice 
which  we  can  give  of  it. 

Mr.  Dixon  went  down  into  Somer- 
setshire to  see  the  Agapemone,  which 
Brother  Prince  freely  allowed  him 
to  do.  From  Mr.  Dixon's  account 
we  can  only  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  Brother  Prince  is  mad.  Lord 
Chelmsford  has  defined  the  'Abode 
of  Love'  as  consiating  of  a  certain 
set  of  human  beings  and  blood- 
hounds. Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that 
the  bloodhounds  have  been  with- 
drawn; and  BO  for  our  conceptions 
of  the  Agapemone  have  to  be  modi- 
fied.   He  describes  the  blooming 
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ladies  of  the  establishment  in  a  style 
not  altogether  diasimilar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  and  Mr.  Alger- 
non Swinburne.  Mr.  Prince  and  his 
great  coacy^tor  Mr.  Starkie,  appear 
at  one  time  to  have  been  sincere  and 
earnest-minded  clergymen,  bat  nlti* 
mately  they  alighted  on  a  mode  of 
thought  which  has  brought  them  to 
a  lovely  home  in  the  loyeliest  part 
of  England,  carriages,  billiard  play- 
ing, and  Inxnries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  suspicion  to  which  Lord 
Ghehnsford  leaned  is  unavoidably 
suggested,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  indescribably  base  in  such 
a  mental  transfer  j  but  on  the  whole, 
we  lean  to  the  opmion  that  in  point 
of  fBJdi  the  Agapemone  is  a  kind  of 
lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  Prince  evi- 
dently suffers  from  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual delusion,  firom  which  he  will 
one  day  be  probably  veiy  disagree- 
ably awakened,  that  he  is  immortel. 
But  this  delusion  has  never  spread 
£ur  in  England;  Mr.  Pixon  finds  an 
earlier  chapter  respecting  it  in  G(er- 
many,  and  a  much  vaster  one  in 
America.  The  account  of  Arch- 
deacon Ebel  and  his  school  is 
curious.  There  are  doubts  whether 
the  conduct  of  Ebel  was  inimical, 
and  without  any  doubt  he  was  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  us  to 
have  shown  exceedingly  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  tieatment;  and 
perhaps  because  his  materials  would 
hardly  bring  him  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  though  with  the 
largest  of  type  and  most  liberal  of 
margins,  he  has  printed  in  the  Ger- 
man text  what  ne  would  hardly 
venture  to  give  in  his  own  text 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  Eonigsberg  and  Oneida 
Creek.  Mr.  Dixon  calculates  that 
there  are  some  four  millions  of 
persons  who  are,  more  or  less, '  free 
lovers.'  The  following  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  procedure : — 
'  I  met  with  a  young  music-teacher 
by  the  name  of  Priscilla  Jones; 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  that 
she  was  to  become  my  wife  as  soon 
as  I  heard  her  name  spoken;  and 
two  days  later,  at  the  foot  of  Ni- 
agara's reef  of  rainbows,  baptized  by 
the  mists  of  heaven,  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  unite  our  destinies  and 
work  together  for  human  welfare  so 


long  as  it  was  mutually  agreeable.' 
This  is  the  finest  example  we  h&Te 
lately  seen  of  the  real  Yankee 
bathos.  Some  other  sectiom  of  the 
work  are  interesting  as  showiDg  ils 
the  practical  workii^  of  the  Scx^t 
schemes  of  such  men  as  Fourier  and 
Bobert  Owen.  On  the  whole  the 
work  is  hardly  reading  to  beiecom- 
mended. 

Unquestionably  the  general  sub- 
ject may  suggest  serious  refleotiopB, 
and  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  jest 
or  monstrosiiy.  Swedenborg  and 
Gothe  are  men  whose  specolatbos 
are  full  of  intereat.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Dizon  has 
bandied  his  subject  either  in  a  vezy 
thoughtful  or  yet  a  very  beooming 
spirit.  Some  chapters  in  early  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  some  litera- 
ture of  the  Mystics  and  Fietists 
are  easily  lNX>ught  into  a  relsti(m 
with  the  subject.  A  pure  system  of 
communion  of  goods  was  once  pos- 
sible in  the  church,  and  poaaible 
also  was  the  love-feast  and  the  kias 
of  peace.  But  communism  now 
means  little  more  than  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  wealtiiy,  and  tiie  right 
judgment  of  eodesiastical  rulers  has 
Bus^nded  institutions  unsuited  for 
a  mixed  sodefy.  Some  ardent  spits 
will  ofttime  try  and  revive  ideal 
schemes  of  society ;  but  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  scandal,  and  a 
danger  that  the  scandal  may  be 
fbunded  on  &ct.  A  littie  common 
sense,  and  a  rigid  obsOTvance  of  the 
moral  law,  will  speedily  brush  away 
as  cobwebs  all  the  specious  specula- 
tions with  which  Tmhealthy  imagi- 
nations try  to  confuse  tibe  relations 
between  the  sexes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  much 
is  written  at  the  present  day  on  the 
subject  of  woman.  The  'Saturday 
Beview'  now  rarely  appears  without 
an  article  or  two  about  them;  and 
now  we  have  Mr.  IMxon's  book,  a 
work  which  in  reidity  is  written  io 
meet  a  demand  for  tiiis  kind  of  lite- 
rature. The  papers  in  the  'Satur- 
day,' which  are  often  bitter  and 
unjust  in  rei^ect  to  wives,  chiefly 
suggest  a  jfoefing  of  oommiBeration 
for  the  unhappy  critic,  who  mnst 
have  very  queer  feminine  bekmginga 
of  lus  own,  in  the  way  of  mother, 
wife,  or  sister,  to  account  far  his 
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treatment  of  tiie  topic.  The '  Satur- 
day Beview '  is  in  the  main  respect- 
able, bat  theproriency  of  TBriona  of 
itsaiticIeB  may  rival  the'pmriency  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  book.  The'Times'and 
'PaU  MaU  Gazette'  deeerre  credit 
for  tfaeir  attacks  on  a  mode  of  writing 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
creditabl&  The  good  wives  of  Eng- 
land are,  in  the  main,  as  ladylike 
and  cultivated,  as  provident  and 
prayerful,  aa  absorbed  in  their  home 
duties,  and  in  theur  husbands  and 
diildren  as  th^y  have  ever  been,  and 
can  only  wonder  and  be  annoyed  at 
the  reckless  criticism  and  coarse  de- 
scription which  a  few  writers,  de- 
ceived by  bad  models,  have  lately 
laid  before  the  public.  We  do  not 
ask  that  wives  should  be  exempt 
from  frank  criticism  and  discussion, 
but  we  object  to  the  style  that 
imitates  the  comedies  of  Gongreve 
and  the '  Essay'  of  Wilkes. 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dixon 


has  chosen  his  subject  well  or 
treated  it  wisely.  His  book  appears 
to  us  to  be  pandering  to  a  vicious 
tone  of  mind,  and  he  has  not  availed 
himself  of  an  opening  which  his 
subject  afforded,  of  a  more  serious 
tone  of  treatment  The  stury  of  the 
Gragins  is  worked  up  into  a  nove- 
lette of  a  rather  debasing  kind.  His 
speculations  on  the  difference  of 
Gothic  and  Latin  ideas  in  respect  to 
woman  seem  to*us  to  be  thm  and 
worthless.  The  work  is  designed  to 
be  sensational  and  achieve  a  run  at 
the  libraries.  This  it  will  probably 
attain,  and  nothing  beyond  that 
ephemeral  result,  uidess  perchance 
it  has  unwittingly  made  a  convert 
of  some  weak  mmd  to  its  lasting  d^ 
pravation.  Pitt  said  that  Butier's 
'  Analogy '  raised  more  doubts  than 
it  satisfied;  and  though  Mr.  Dixon 
condemns '  Spiritual  Tnves,'  he  may 
perhaps  attract  towards  evil  quit& 
as  much  as  he  may  deter. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  BALL. 

AT  last !  0,  sensation  delicious  I 
At  last,  it  is  here,  it  is  here! 
That  moment  supremely  auspicious 
In  the  joUiest  ball  of  the  year. 

It  is  all  as  I  dreamt  it  would  happen— 
The  rooms  grown  oppressive  with  heat. 

And  my  darling,  alarmed  with  the  crowd^g. 
Suggesting  a  timely  retreat 

'  Not  there ;  not  among  the  exotics ; 

I  fJEunt  with  that  fragrance  of  theirs. 
Let  us  go— it  will  be  so  refreshing — 

And  find  out  a  seat  on  the  stairs.' 

How  dear  aro  the  lips  that  could  utter 

Such  exquisite  music  as  this  I 
How  I  listened,  my  heart  all  a-flutter. 

Assenting,  transported  with  bliss ! 

All  the  house  with  the  dancera  is  throbbing. 
The  music  seems  bom  of  the  air : 

0,  joy  of  all  joy  the  extremest. 
To  sit,  as  I  sit,  on  a  stair  I 

To  dt,  and  to  gaze  on  my  darling. 

Enraptured  in  thrilling  delight. 
As  I  think,'Kever  face  would  be  &irer. 

Nor  eyes  half  so  tenderly  bright' 

It  is  all  as  I  knew  it  would  happen, 
Yet.no;  there  is  something  I n 

The  eloquent  words  I  intended 
To  speak  in  a  moment  like  this* 


The  Sat  of  the  Ball 

Tbej  weie  tender,  and  soft  and  poetio. 

And  I  thought, '  As  I  timidl]^  speak. 
She  will  BOiile,  and  a  bliuh  Bympathetic 

Will  dimBon  the  loae  in  her  cheek.' 
And  now  that  we  sit  here  together, 

I  onlj— do  all  that  I  cm— 
OonTerae  on  the  ball  and  the  weather. 

While  she  opene  and  cloeea  her  bn. 
What  I  thought  to  haxe  saidlwaa  andacioaa. 

Her  ear  it  wonld  snrelj  o%nd ; 
She  would  torn  from  me,  no  longer  gradons, 

Aitd  &own  wj  delight  to  an  end. 
Far  bettor  to  talk  of  the  weather. 

Or  ponder  in  rapture  anpreme : 
Tib  so  joyona  to  dt  here  together, 

So  pleasant  to  wake  and  to  dream  t 
Contented,  long  hours  we  could 

Forgetting,  forgotten  b;  all ; 
Nor  enT7  the  danoera  their  pleasure. 

For  onrB  is  the  beat  of  the  ball. 
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rtoneh  onr  hata  to  Mr,  Dm- 
ne1i.  We  reBpectfnlljr  hail 
tim  aa  one  of  onrtelTes.  Eyery 
member  of  the  giiild  whose  blazon 
IS  the  grey  gooeequi  11— every  man 
*lio  lays  claim  to  what  the  author 
<^'S;bil'  calls  'the  diatiDguished 
title  of  a  joonialiBt'— may  lift  a 
%'9ixe  of  admiration  to  tliie  eminent 
'"'^Ukt-    Ho  owes  his  elevation  to 

TOU  XOL— MO.  LXZTn. 


his  brain  and  heart  end  Btrong 
right  arm.  Alone  he  did  it.  Fifty 
yeaiB  a^  there  were  few  boys  in 
the  ialand  whose  proepect^  of  a 
career  were  less  brilliant  than  bis, 
and  in  whoee  way  lay  more  nnme- 
rous  or  more  formidable  obetaclee. 
Without  rank,  without  wealth,  witb- 
ont  the  hereditary  paedonB  and  pre- 
jodicee  of  au  Engl  iahmaa,— with  ep^ 
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cnlatiye  audacity  whexe  Mr.  Bull 
expects  slow-footed  caution,  and 
glittering  rhetoric  where  snhstan- 
tial  John  wants  figures  and  &cts, — 
Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  be  unfortu- 
nate alike  in  the  gifts  he  wanted 
and  in  the  gifts  he  possessed.  Even 
his  genius,  you  would  say,  was 
against  him :  for  is  there  aught  the 
purse-proud  dullards  who  conceit 
tiiemselyes  to  be  par  excellence  prac- 
tical men  hate  and  dread  more  thaji 
genius?  And  yet  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
triumphed.  He  has  scaled  the 
rugged  mountain  of  success,  and 
now,  'Hyperion-like,  on  the  summit 
shakes  his  glittering  shafts  of  war.' 
The  stupids  of  his  own  party,  and 
of  all  psu*ties,  look  up  to  him  in  be- 
wilderment; stolid  squires,  who, 
'  sold  by  the  carcase,'  as  the  market 
reports  say,  would  make  fifteen  stone, 
Tory  lawyers  in  country  towns, 
Gonseryative  parsons  all  round  the 
globe,  may  pretend  to  understand 
him,  but  do  not,  and  to  be  content 
with  his  rule,  but  are  not.  As  a 
high-pressure  engine,  screaming  and 
snorting  in  all  the  gloiy  of  flame  and 
iron,  drags  a  long  train  of  baggage 
waggons  behind  it,  so  does  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli pull  his  party  on.  Oh,  if  the 
squires  and  country  clergy  could  but 
realize  the  scorn  with  which  he  re- 
gards them !  Oh,  if  the  Tories  oould 
but  know  what  a  supreme  act  of 
condescension  he  deems  it  to  be 
their  leader  I 

Truly  a  remarkable  product  of  na« 
ture,  art,  and  artifice  is  our  dazzling 
and  delightfal  Ben.  He  is  in  his 
way  superlative  and  unique.  This 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  original 
men;  but  there  are  some  original 
men,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of 
them,  to  whom  the  words  can  be 
applied  with  more  than  usual  pre- 
cision and  emphasis.  He  unites 
qualities  which  are  not  only  diverse, 
but  which,  at  first*  sight,  appear 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable. 
Flighty,  fanciful,  loving  to  soar  on 
the  wings  of  a  vague  and  extrava- 
gant imagination,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  unconquerable  by  toil,  inflex- 
ible in  resolution,  indomitable  in 
perseverance.  To  the  chariot  of  his 
nund  are  yoked  Pegasus  and  a  cart- 
horse ;  and  so  skilM  has  been  his 
driving  that,  though  he  has  always 


let  Pegasus  have  his  fling— though 
he  has  said  more  astonishiiig 
things  and  done  wilder  things  than 
any  man  of  his  generatuon— he 
has  never  been  thrown  out  of  his 
track,  and  has  reached  the  loftiest 
poal  towards  which  a  British  sub- 
ject can  strive. 

Perhaps  he  would  himself  tell  na 
that  the  secret  is  to  be  £9und  in 
race.     Spanish  and  Italian  by  de- 
scent, the  lightnings  of  a  southern 
clime  are  in  his  blood  and  brain; 
those  mystic  lighlaungs  of  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  which  flash  out 
in  capricious   brilliancies,  in  feu- 
flashing  splendours  of  paission  and 
invention,  in  words  that  smite  and 
bum.     The  more  sombre  genius, 
also,  of  those  fiuned  lands  may  be- 
tray its  influence  in  his  delight  in 
strategy  and  manoeuvre,  and  in  his 
perfect  self-possession   amid  the 
raging  of  civil  broils.  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  however,  neither  Spaing 
Italy,  nor  England  has  ohangod  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  old  stock, 
andinthetoughness,  the  tenacity,  the 
patient  vigilance,  llie  long-winded, 
invincible  perseverance  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli we  recognise  fundamentally 
the  same  type  of  character  which, 
by  natural  miracle,  put  Jacob  into 
possession  of  the  choicest  live-stock 
of  Laban,  and  made  Joseph  raler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt    It  has 
been  Questioned  whether  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, though  you  may  trace  in  him 
the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  and  tha 
Jew,  presents  to  the  psychological 
analyst  any  of  the  chariacteristiira  of 
an  Englishman.  Undeniably  he  has 
lass  of  the  qualitjas  of  our  slow- 
thoughted,  sturdy-bodied  raisa  than 
of  those  which  pertain  to  the  more 
ancient  and  historical  nafcioitalitieB. 
It  might  plausibly  be  maintained 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
has  less  in  him  of  the  Englishman 
than  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
represent  England  in  Si  Stephen's. 
But  let  us  not  decide  this  question 
with  a  hasty  and  dogmatic  negative. 
Neither  Spain,  Italy,  nor  Hebrew- 
land  would  have  given  Mr.  Disraeli 
his  f;ood-humour.  Terribly  bitter  as 
he  IS  in  a  stand-up  fight,  there  is 
no  spite,  or  malignity,  or  brooding 
hatred  in  his  souL    The  softened 
fires  of  England's  sun^  the  sweet 
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moffii  bine  of  Eogland's  sky,  hare 
iaken  from  his  heart  eyexy  tace  of 
Spanish  craelfy,  eveiy  dark  tint  of 
Italian  goile,  oTexy  deep  shade  of 
Hebrew  bigotry.  He  does  not  come 
up  to  Johnson's  idea  of  a  good 
hater.  He  has  no  political  adver- 
sary—he  never  had— with  whom  he 
ooold  not  enjoy '  a  lobster  salad  and 
champagne  and  ohai'  This  tho- 
iDogh  good-heartedness  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's pioyes  that  onr  island  has 
taken  posseeaion  of  him.  The  same 
thing  18  evidenced  by  1^  fact  that 
personally  he  is  liked  by  every  one. 
We  don't  really  oare  for  Spaiuards, 
Italians,  and  Jews.  We  do  them 
JQstioe,  bnt  we  do  not  £EUicy  their 
company.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  much 
liked  personally  that  his  reputation 
as  a  good  fellow  has  been  an  im- 
portant assistance  to  him  in  achiev- 
ing pohtical  success.  And  is  not  his 
pludE  that  of  an  Englishman? 
There  is  not  a  man  of  more  dashingi 
cool,  nnafiected  oonrage  within  the 
narrow  seas.  Yes,  we  shall  admit 
that,  though  marvellously  different 
from  most  of  us,  though  strangely 
oompaoted  of  the  Spaniard,  tiie 
Italian,  and  the  Jew,  Mr.  Disraeli 
deserves  the  name  of  Englishman. 
And,  next  to  the  name  of  Hebrew, 
there  is  none,  we  believe,  of  which 
he  would  be  more  proud. 

Name  him  as  we  choose,  however, 
—catalogne  and  classify  h^  charao- 
teristics  as  we  may, — we  shall  not 
perfiactly  understand  Mr.  Disraeli  or 
ent  out  a  coat  which  will  exactly  fit 
*  him.  Better  &r  than  taxing  our 
literary  ingenuity  to  produce  a 
formula  that  might  describe  him 
▼ill  it  be  to  look  at  the  man  himself 
as  Been  on  various  occasions  when 
he  has  drawn  the  ^es  of  his  coun- 
trymen upon  him. 

We  need  not  linger  upon  those 
escapades  which  signalised  his  en- 
traofie  on  a  political  career ;  his  fierce 
dash  at  O'Connell,  like  a  king-bird 
at  a  aooring  eagle,  his  haughty  words 
addieaaed  to  the  agitator, '  We  meet 
at  Philippi,'  with  the  great  Insh- 
nuin'a  description  ci  him,  in  reply, 
tt  'tiiat  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
persnarion  whom  he  understood  to 
be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  impe- 
nitent m^;'  his  challenge  to  the 
wn  of  O'Connell;  his  first  appear- 


ance in  the  House;  the  tittering 
which  greeted  his  magniloquent 
sentences,  and  his  bold  words  as  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  sit  down, 
'  The  day  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me.'  The  newspapers  have  of 
late  been  fuU  of  these  tbings ;  but, 
in  fact,  they  might  have  occurred  to 
any  young  msmpf  genius,  ambition, 
and  audacity  in  the  excitement  of 
fighting  his  wav  into  Parliament 
and  first  taking  his  seat  within  the 
walls.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  extravagances  or  bril- 
liancies rather  than  as  deeply  cha- 
racteristic of  our  friend. 

But  it  is  the  true  Disraeli  we  be- 
hold in  his  world-fiimous  battles  with 
Peel.  We  have  said  that  Mi.  Dis- 
raeli is  not  a  good  hater,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  even  against  Peel 
he  had  a  real,  deep-rooted  animosity. 
There  was  a  natural  antipathy  be- 
tween the  men.  The  grave  and 
earnest  Baronet  of  Tamworth  had 
never  seen  anything  like  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  made  him  out  just  suffi- 
ciently to  distrust  and  detest  him. 
That  a  fashionable  novelist  could  be 
capable  of  close  application  and  hard 
work ;  that  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  paradoxical  theories  dis- 
coverable m  the  whole  literature  of 
politics  could  be  yoked  in  the  har- 
ness of  administration  and  pull 
steadily  at  the  official  plough,  never 
occurred  to  the  formal  and  methodic 
colleague  of  Wellington.  Peel  ac^ 
cordingly  stalked  on  in  lof^,  dis- 
dainful indifference,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
instinctively  felt  that  he  could  not 
hope  for  advancement  from  that 
quarter.  But  he  could  not  maintain 
an  attitude  of  neulxalify  towards 
the  Conservative  chief.  Not  being 
his  friend,  he  was  impelled  to  become 
his  foe.  Beynard  the  Fox,  in  that 
grand  old  fable  of  the  Grerman  com- 
mon people  in  which  he  plays  the 
chief  part,  explains  that  he  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  keep  his  hands 
off  Lampe  the  hara  Lampe,  he  per- 
fectly knew,  had  many  titles  to  his 
respect  He  was  irreproachable  in 
every  relation  of  life,  a  model  hus- 
band and  father,  a  flEkultless  official. 
But  even  in  this  utter  and  absolute 
propriety,  in  the  total  respectabili^ 
and  sleek  and  complacent  look  of 
the  creature,  there  was  a  rebuke  to 
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inferior  and  flippant  natures  which 
to  Beynttrd  was  intolerable.  So  he 
could  not  help  taking  Lampe  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  knocking 
him  over.  The  solemn  and  senten- 
tions  Tirtne  of  Peel,  his  almost 
pedantic  accuracy  andformality>  his 
consdousnesB  of  making  history  and 
eamin^  the  gratitude  of  his  oountry^ 
were  irresistibly  tonpting  to  the 
keen-worded,  wild-witted»  highly 
unvenerating  Disraeli.  Hefelttnat, 
though  he  was  nothing  in  the  House 
and  Peel  was  everyti^g,  he  was 
possessed  of  genius,  while  Sir 
Bobert,  admirably  as  his  intellect 
had  been  disciplined  and  scrupulous 
as  was  his  conscientiousness,  was 
after  all  but  a  sublime  mediocrity. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  Peel,  which,  for  the 
Tivadous  pungency  of  their  wit  and 
the  astonishing  importance  of  the 
results  they  occasioned,  stand  alone 
in  the  lit^tnre  of  parliamentary 
debate.  Peel  was  as  an  elephant 
in  contest  with  a  hunting  leopard 
or  young  Bengal  tiger.  He  had  no 
weapon  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  against  his  nimble  and  bril- 
liant assailant  His  fitYourite  quo- 
tations were  ridiculed,  his  most 
pointed  arguments  were  turned 
from  their  aim  by  a  jest,  his  most 
elaborate  speeches  were  commented 
on  with  a  light  sharp  raillery  which 
threw  the  House  into  fits  of 
laughter.  It  is  probable  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  felt  nothing  in  hispar- 
liamentai^  experience  so  severely 
as  these  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraek. 
The  Tories  who  refused  to  follow 
Sir  Bobert  in  his  free  trade  legisla- 
tion, and  dung  to  the  vain  hope  of 
uplifting  the  fallen  standard  of  pro- 
t^tion,  were  so  grateful  to  Mr.  l)is- 
raeli  for  ministering  to  their  re- 
venge that,  in  the  dreary  absence 
from  their  ranks  of  men  of  com- 
manding ability,  he  rose  quickly 
into  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
parly,  and  saw  before  him  the  path 
of  a  great  career.  The  success  of 
his  raillery  sobered  him  at  once ;  he 
flung  aside,  as  used  and  done  with, 
the  reputation  of  parliamentary  wit, 
and,  cultivating  the  higher  kinds  of 
parliamentary  eloquence,  aspired  to 
the  name  and  influence  of  a  states- 
man.   This  combination  of  shrewd- 


ness with  brilliancy,  of  sense  with 
audacity,  was  profoundly  chaIaote^ 
istio  of  the  man. 

To  leap  at  onoe  from  his  first  poli- 
tical appearance  to  his  last,  we  find 
much  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  oondoet  of 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances comiected  with  tiiat 
arduous  and  interesting  operation, 
to  bring  out  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  his  character.  We  are  not  going 
to  enter  upon  a  laborious  invest!" 
gation  of  we  question  whether  he, 
as  a  Ck>n8ervative  minister,  acted  an 
upright  and  consistent  part  in  carry- 
ing through  Parliament  a  measnro 
of  parliamentary  reform  based  upon 
rating  household  suffrage.  Suffice 
it,  on  that  head,  to  remark,  first, 
that,  after  half  a  dossen  adminis- 
trations had  tried  their  hands  at  a 
Beform  Bill  and  failed,  and  after 
fifteen  years  had  been  spent  in  vain 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  a 
minister  might  be  excused  for  hiiT- 
ing  recourse  to  rather  extraordi- 
nary shifts  in  order  to  remove  the 
dif&cully;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Disraeli's  political  writings,  partica- 
larly  with  *  Sybil,'  can  refose  to  ad- 
mit that,  altiiough  his  connection 
with  the  Tory  parly  may  be  deemed 
from  first  to  last  a  deviation  firom 
the  deepest  principles  of  his  books, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  and  the  most  daring  exfamsion 
of  political  rights  to  &e  peoplei 
But  we  are  not  going  to  write  a 
political  dissertation ;  our  object  is 
to  have  a  look  at  Mr.  Disraeli  firom 
one  or  two  advantageous  points  of 
view.  The  mere  fact  that,  through 
Tory  shoals  and  Liberal  breakers, 
his  decks  raked  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  with  mutineers  on  board, 
he  brought  his  craft  safely  into  har- 
bour, proves  him  to  be  the  most 
adroit,  shifty,  dexterous,  en^getie, 
and  courageous  of  men.  Howhere- 
oonnoitred  by  means  of  his  Beeoln- 
tions,  spoke  at  large  on  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution,  delivered  edifying 
homilies  on  the  duty  of  rising  above 
party  spirit,  and  peered  steadily  all 
the  time  through  the  fog  to  see  how 
the  land  lay;  how  he  had  good 
words  for  every  political  sectioo, 
professed  himself  the  humble  8e^ 
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tant  of  the  oonntry  and  the  House, 
WBs  sweetly  imperturbable  in  tem- 
per and  mildly  magnanimons  in 
tone ;  how  he  forced  tihe  Libonals  to 
Tote  for  him  by  oatbidding  Glad- 
stone, and  the  Badicals  to  swell  his 
thomphl^astomidin^ Bright;  how 
he  persuaded  the  sqmres  that  they 
were  good  Tories  in  helping  to  carry 
a  measure  which,  if  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  Fear^  O'Connor, 
they  wonld  have  resisted  with  the 
aabresof  Peterloo;  all  this  is  written 
in  the  parliamentary,  histoid  of 
England  for  the  last  eighteoi 
months,  and,  as  he  reads  all  this, 
the  geEdal  humorist  of  the  fntnre 
^11  declare  that  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  that  ever  walked  on  leatiier 
ins  Benjamin  Disraeli 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  the 
great  straggle,  what  conld  be  finer, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  yiew,  than 
his  settling  of  acoonnts  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  ?  '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  with 
that  arch,  satirical  glance,  doubt- 
less, which  used  to  kindle  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  House  when  Peel 
vas  to  be  the  yictim — ^"the  right 
honourable  gentleman  gets  u]p  and 
addresses  me  in  a  tone  wmch  I 
mnst  say  is  very  unusual  in  this 
House.  Not  that  I  at  all  care  for 
the  heat  he  displays,  although  really 
his  manner  is  sometimes  so  Tory 
excited  and  so  alarming  that  one 
might  almost  feel  thankful  that 
gentlemen  in  this  House  who  sit  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  are 
diTided  by  a  good  broad  piece  of 
foniiture.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  addressing  me  in  the 
tone  and  with  the  air  of  a  familiar 
of  the  Inquisition,  puts  me  to  tbe 
question  and  says,  "  This  must  be 
given  up,"  "That  must  be  aban- 
doned,* and  so  forth.*  To  appre- 
ciate tihe  effectiveness  of  this  pre- 
fientatbn  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
House  of  Goounons  as  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  we  must  recollect 
the  serene.  Epicurean  indifference 
vhich  reigns  m  the  polite  club  of 
Si  Stephen's,  and  the  pique  with 
which  many  of  the  members  ro- 
gaided  the  tone  of  imperious  and 
sendtiye  virtue  assumed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Equally    felicitous,    though     in 


rougher  style,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  censures 
of  the  *  Edinburgh'  and '  Quarterly ' 
Beviews  at  the  banquet  given  in 
his  honour  at  Edinburgh.  A  Be- 
form  Bill  conferring  the  suffrage 
upon  every  respectable  householder 
in  the  boroughn  of  England  was  as 
much  in  conflict  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Whigs  as  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
been  duly  reprobated  and  rebuked 
by  the  celelnated  Whig  and  by  the 
celebrated  Tory  Beview.  But  he 
proved  himself  a  match  for  both, 
and  rather  more.  The  writer  in  tiie 
Edinburgh  Beview  had  not»  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  mounted  the 
fiery  barb  of  Frands  Jeffrey,  but 
rode  a  hearse  horse,  on  which  he 
consummated  the  obsequies  of  the 
Whig  party.  -^  for  tne  critic  of 
the  *  Quarterly,'  he  reminded  Mr. 
DisraeH  of  certain  patients  who  had 
particularly  interested  him  in  a  visit 
he  once  paid  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
whose  malady  it  was  to  believe  all 
the  world  insane  and  themselves 
alone  in  their  right  minds.  But 
in  fact—thus  Mr.  Disraeli  reached 
the  climax  of  his  reply  to  these  formi- 
dable assailants—both  these  famed 
periodicals  had  been  excellent  and 
mfluential  in  their  day,  only  their 
day  was  past  They  recalled  to 
his  mind  two  noted  posting-houses 
of  that  old  time  when  coaches  were 
still  upon  the  road.  They  had 
both  in  those  days  driven  a  roar- 
ing trade,  and  the  liveliest  animosity 
and  competition  had  reigned  be- 
tween them;  but  a  revolution  had 
occurred  in  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  men,  and  the  old  post- 
ing-houses stood  in  venerable  de- 
solation by  the  silent  highway. 
All  rivalry  died  out  between  them ; 
they  blended  their  tears  over  a  com- 
mon sorrow ;  the  boots  of  the  Blue 
Boar  embraced  the  chambermaid  of 
the  Bed  Lion,  and  both  denounced 
the  infamy  of  railwaya  At  the 
same  banquet  Mr.  Disraeli,  excited 
by  the  cheers  of  twelve  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  warmed  with  old 
port,  made  those  grandly  audacious 
but  strictly  veracious  statements 
about  having  educated  the  Tories, 
of  which '  Punch'  issued  a  pictorial 
illustration  in  the  shape  of  Fagiu 
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edncatmg  his  'parl^'  to  steal  re- 
fonn  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  little 
old  gentleman  suspended  from  the 
bedpost  i¥ith  the  featuies  of  Earl 
BosselL 

It  has  always  been  Mr.  Disraeli's 
habit  to  be  stndionsly  conrteons, 
cantioos,  and  complimentaiy  in 
speech  so  long  as  he  felt  himself  in 
clanger,  and  to  take  his  reyenge, 
when  he  had  won  the  Tictory,  by 
the  fiercest  derision  and  the  wildest 
sarcasm.  We  have  already  referred 
to  Beynard  the  Fox  as  a  prototype 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  in  this  pa^- 
colar  also  he  recals  that  great  ori- 
ginal. Beynard  in  trouble  was  a 
model  of  virtue  and  urbanity. 
On  the  gallows  his  discourse  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  bishop. 
Honied  accents  of  imiversal  philan- 
thropy flow  from  his  tongue;  the 
desire  and  ambition  of  his  heart 
would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  but 
benefit  his  species ;  and  at  last  his 
eloquent  fervour  glows  with  such 
melting  power  that  the  spectators 
are  dissolved  in  teurs,  and  King  Lion 
is  fain  to  relent,  and,  by  granting  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  illustrious 
I>ri8oner,  to  continue  his  opportuni- 
ties of  well-doing.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  the  feel  of  the  rope  out  of 
his  neck  than  he  is  at  his  old  pranks, 
and  his  innate  and  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  snarl  and  bite  asserts 
itself.  So  it  has  always  been  with 
Mr.  Disraeli.  When  fighting  in  the 
House  against  great  odds  he  is  as 
courteous  as  a  polite  letter-writer. 
No  offensive  phrase  escapes  his 
guarded  lips,  and  he  deals  his  smiles 
and  compliments  all  round.  But 
when  he  is  safe  and  at  large,  then 
let  there  be  trembling  in  the  poultry- 
yard.  Gabbling  turkey-cocks,  cack- 
ling hens,  green  geese,  pullets — not 
a  neck  is  safe.  The  finest  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  of  our  hero  is 
that  afforded  by  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten speech  to  the  Buckingham 
rustics  in  Slough  bam  in  1 8  5  8.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  just  escaped  from  what 
jseemed  inevitable  and  overwhelming 
defeat.  The  Conservative  Cabinet 
commanded  at  the  time  little,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  motion  equivalent  to  a  voto 
of  censure  had  beoi  moved  against 
them;   every  one,   including   Mr. 


Disraeli,  had  thought  they  had  no 
chance,  when,  by  one  of  those  rapid 
and  singular  turns  which  occur  on 
the  political  battle-field,  the  danger 
~  over  and  ministers  were  safe. 
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r.  Disraeli,  who,  for  long  days  and 
nights,  had  been  the  image  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues,  rushed  off  to 
Slough,  and  revenged  himself  in 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  speech 
ever  uttered  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  We  at  least  know 
nothing  comparable  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
picture  of  the  break-up  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  Opposition  in  that 
unparalleled  speech.  We  most 
quote  this  passage,  and,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
place  the  whole  scene  before  the 
mind's  eye,  we  shall  put  down  also 
the  jottings  of  the  reporters  as  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  audi- 
ence. 

'  There  is  nothing,'  said  Mr. 
Disraeli, '  like  that  last  Friday  even- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  came  down  to  the 
House  expecting  to  divide  at  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  myself 
expecting  to  deliver  an  address  two 
hours  after  midnight,  and  I  believe 
that,  even  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  good  cause,  that  is  no  mean  effort 
(Hear.)  Well,  gentlemen,  we  were 
all  assembled,  our  benches  with 
their  serried  ranks  seemed  to  rival 
those  of  our  proud  opponents,  when 
suddenly  there  arose  a  wail  of  dis- 
tress—(laughter)  but  not  fromus. 
(Benewed  laughter.)  I  can  only 
liken  the  scene  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bengal  army.  (Laughter.)  Begimcnt 
after  regiment,  corps  after  corps, 
general  after  general,  all  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  not  march 
throagh  Coventi^.  (Boars  of  laugh- 
ter.) It  was  like  a  convulsion  of 
nature  rather  than  any  ordinary 
transaction  of  human  life.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  can  only  liken  it  to  one  of 
those  earthquakes  whioh  take  place 
in  Calabria  or  Peru.  (LaugbtiT.) 
There  was  a  rumbling  murmur- 
(laughter)  a  groan— (laughter)  a 
shriek,  a  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
No  one  knew  whether  it  came  from 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  House. 
(Laughter.)  There  was  a  rent,  a 
fissure  in  the  ground,  and  then  a 
village  disappeiured—  (laughter)  then 
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a  tall  tower  toppled  down,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Oppositioi^  benches 
became  one  great  dissolving  yiew 
of  anazchy/  (Loud  cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Among  the  adversaries  over 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  had  triumphed. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  signalised 
himself  by  his  zoal  in  the  Upper 
Honse.  Mr.  Disraeli  paid  him 
oS  by  presenting  to  himself  and 
to  the  country  his  full-length  por- 
trait in  character  of  a  sublime  Pha- 
risee, displaying  the  breadth  of  his 
phylacteries,  and  calling  Heaven  to 
witness, 'in  the  voice  and  accents 
of  majestic  adoration,'  that  ho  was 
not  as  other  men  are. 

By  way  of  hitting  all  his  enemies 
at  once,  he  threw  them  into  a  group 
and,  with  a  few  rapid,  firm,  and 
daring  strokes  of  the  brush,  pro- 
duced a  tableau  vivant  in  which  they 
figured  as  a  Cabal  plotting  darkly 
the  ruin  of  the  Queen  and  country. 
'There  ensts,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
'at  this  moment  in  England  that 
which  has  not  existed  since  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  There  is  in  England 
at  this  moment  a  Cabal— a  Cabal 
wliich  has  no  other  object  but  to 
upset  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  compass  their  ends  in  a 
manner  the  most  reckless  and  the 
most  determined.'  The  traitors  of 
the  Cabal  had  '  packed '  the  House 
of  Conunons.  Their  policy,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  fatal  to  the  great- 
ness of  England.  'Let  the  Cabal  be 
successful,'  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on, 
'and  in  foreign  affairs  you  will 
hare  a  truckling  foreign  policy; 
while  in  home  affairs  you  will  have, 
gradually  established,  a  strong  and 
strict  centialised  Government,  on 
the  model  of  the  Government  which 
the  Cabal  admire ;  and  whenever  the 
spirit  of  the  country  is  interested 
in  those  improvements  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demands, — whether 
they  be  social,  or  financial,  or  con- 
stitutional,— and  the  settlement  of 
which  is  the  first  duty  and  the  most 
pressing  task  of  a  real  statesman, — 
then  you  will  have  your  attention 
distracted  from  this  conservative 
progress  by  incomprehensible  wars 
carried  on  in  distant  parts,  com- 
menced for  no  earthly  purpose,  and 
terminating  in  the  waste  of  your 


resources  and  perhaps  of  your  re- 
putation.' 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  poli- 
tical extravaganza  ever  exceeded 
the  wildness  and  audacity  of  this. 
Earl  Bussell,  Lord  Pahnerston,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabal, 
together  with  the  press  and  the 
public,  were  electrified.  In  speeches 
of  indignant  remonstrance  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  called  upon  to  explain. 
But  gravity  was  thrown  away  upon 
the  imperturbable,  inextinguishable, 
incorrigible  offender.  He  had  the 
laughers  all  on  his  side,  and  al- 
though to  his  dying  day  Earl  Bus- 
sell  will  never  get  over  the  surprise, 
the  horror,  the  bewilderment  with 
which  the  idea  that  the  artist  of 
the  Cabal  should  be  the  most  pow- 
erful Minister  of  Great  Britain  af- 
fected him,  the  country  decided  to 
see  in  the  affair  only  a  superla- 
tively good  joke,  and  perhaps  re- 
flected that,  though  a  Minister  too 
clever  by  half  may  be  objectionable, 
a  Minister  too  stupid  by  half  is  in- 
supportable. Quite  recently  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  associated  him- 
self with  Earl  Bussell  in  calling 
IVIr.  Disraeli  to  account  for  brilliant 
audacities  of  speech.  Two  old 
maiden  aunts,  of  immaculate  repu- 
tation and  decorously  dull,  might 
as  well  attempt  to  lecture  a  scape- 
grace nephew  of  genius  into  their 
own  starched  and  s&lking  propriety. 
In  one  or  two  sentences  of  mild,  fine- 
flavoured,  good-humoured  banter  on 
the  demeanour  exp|ccted  in  the 
Upper  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  whiffed 
away  their  elaborate  and  lengthy 
orations. 

These  glimpses  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
a  politician,  few  and  partial  as  they 
are,  may  bo  relied  on  so  far  as  they 
go.  They  prove  that,  when  his 
genius  is  acted  upon  by  excitement, 
there  is  no  eccentricity  of  which 
he  is  incapable.  But  his  eccen- 
tricities have  not  placed  him  where 
he  is.  They  have  adSbrded  occasional 
relief  to  Ms  spirit;  but,  since  ho 
became  a  political  leader,  severe  toil 
and  unremitting  vigilance  have  been 
the  habit  of  his  nights  and  days. 

After  all,  Mr.  Disraeli's  deepest 
character  may  be  that  which  he  has 
impressed  upon  his  books,  rather 
than  that  which  is  revealed  in  the 
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life  he  has  passed  in  the  world's 
eye.  Our  own  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  that  the  Disraeli  of  public 
life  has  l)cen  only  an  attempt,  and 
but  a  partially  successful  attempt, 
to  realize  what  the  Disraeli  of 
•  Contarini  Fleming,'  of '  Sybil/  *  Co- 
ningsby/and '  Tancred '  wished  to  be. 
ISIr.  Disraeli  has  written  about  a 
dozen  books,  most  of  them  in  three 
volumes.  Their  general  character 
is  exceeding  briUiancy  of  expression, 
with  vivid  and  gorgeous  scenery, 
high- wrought  delineation  of  passion, 
and  speculation,  soaring  and  adven- 
turous, in  politics,  history,  and  the- 
ology, lie  writes  always  with  a 
knowing,  self-confident, haughty  air, 
as  if  he  held  in  his  fingers  the  solu- 
tion of  all  those  problems  which 
have  puzzled  mankind,  and  could 
untie  the  Gordian  knot  of  them  fami- 
liar as  his  garter.  The  splendour 
of  his  books  is,  indeed,  too  uniform 
and  dazzling.  They  lack  repose. 
They  fatigue  from  the  intensity  of 
their  glare,  and  we  are  never  for  a 
moment  unconscious  of  the  art  of 
the  writer.  Hence  they  seldom  or 
never  affect  us  with  that  tender  and 
enthralling  charm  which  belongs  to 
the  best — which  is  also  the  simplest 
and  most  gently-flowing  —  narra- 
tive of  Scott,  of  Thackeray,  and  of 
Dickens.  Their  atmosphere  pre- 
cisely reverses  that  of  the  land  of 
Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters ;  in  them 
it  is  never  afternoon,  but  always  the 
blaze  of  midday.  They  are  all— if 
we  may  speak  from  an  exten- 
sive though  not  quite  exhaustive 
examination,-— defective  in  the  con- 
Htruction  and  management  of  plot 
The  interest  is  worked  up  before  the 
commencement  of  the  third  volume, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  we 
trudge  along  a  road  without  a  bend, 
of  which  we  can  count  the  mile- 
stones into  the  far  distance,  and  on 
which  wo  are  quite  sure  we  will 
now  discover  nothing  new.  In  fact, 
the  second  halves  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s 
books  appear  to  be  always  worse 
than  the  first  '  Sybil '  is  a  partial 
exception  to  this  rule.  So  is  '  Co- 
ningsby.'  Both  of  theee,  however, 
are  melodramatic  in  conclusion — 
'  Sybil/  absurdly  so.  '  Vivian  Grey/ 
'  Contarini  Fleming/  '  Venetia,' 
'  Henrietta  Temple/  and  '  Tancred ' 


fall  off  irretrievably  after  we  are 
well  into  the  second  volumes.  But 
there  is  perhaps  not  a  chapter  m 
any  of  them  which  does  not  give 
proof  of  genius.  In  addition  to 
his  novels,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pub- 
lished a  Biography  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  The  work  is  remarkai'.t 
as  containing  an  explicit  re-state- 
ment of  some  of  tlie  most  original 
and  daring  views  on  the  character, 
genius,  and  destiny  of  the  Hebrew 
people  advanced  in  bis  fictions. 
There  is  also  a  severe  pover— a 
Holbein-like  intensity  and  exacti- 
tude—in  his  portrait  of  the  last  of 
the  Protectionists. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  now  ashamed  of 
'  Vivian  Grey.'  '  Books  written  by 
boys/  he  impatiently  remarks  in  the 
few  lines  with  which  the  edition  of 
1853  is  introduced  to  the  public, 
•  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of 
manners,  and  to  deal  in  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  must  neoessariij 
be  founded  on  affectation.  ...  Of 
such  circumstances,  exaggeration  is 
a  necessary  consequence ;  and  false 
taste  accompanies  ezageeration.  .  . 
Such  productions  should  be  exempt 
from  criticism,  and  should  be lookeil 
upon  as  a  kind  of  literary  iuf-w 
These  observations  apply  to  *'  Vivian 
Grey." '  The  criticism  is  substAn- 
tially  as  just  as  it  is  manly.  All 
that  the  most  favourable  censor 
could  have  said  of  'Vivian  Grey' 
would  have  been  that  hero  was  a 
sparkling  and  pretentious  first  hook, 
the  work  of  an  astonishingly  clc  vlt 
youth.  It  is  probable,  bowevcr, 
that  *  Vivian  Grey  *  will  continue  to 
be  read  not  exclusively  on  account 
of  the  eminence  attained  by  its 
author.  It  is  in  some  parts  highly 
amusing,  and  there  are  bnrst^s  of 
a  fresh  and  fiery,  though  always 
juvenile  eloquence.  Vivian  is  a  r^>- 
digy  of  cleverness,  without  a  trace 
of  principle.  At  school  he  is  insuf- 
ferably conceited,  arr(^;ant,  and  do- 
mineering; first  the  darUng  a&d 
then  the  foe  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  triumphs  at  last  by  raising 
an  insurrection  in  the  place,  and 
having  his  revenge  upon  class- 
mates, ushers,  and  master  at  once. 
In  life,  as  at  school,  he  carnes 
everything  before  him;  dazzles 
all  circles  by  his  cornscating  wit 
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and  andadoas  humonr;  wins  the 
hearts  of  women,  and  winds  men 
round  his  little  finger ;  reorganizes 
a  broken  and  languishing  political 
parfy;  fights  a  dnel,  kills  his  man, 
and  leayes  England.  HistraTelson 
the  Continent  belong  to  the  htera- 
tare  of  faroe;   and  the  narratiye 
stops  short,  not  when  it  reaches  any 
oanclnsion,  but  when  the  author  is 
as  tired  as   the  reader  has   lone 
been.    As  a  fashionable  fop  and 
man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
YiTian  is  much  inferior  to  Lord 
Lytton's  Pelham.    Viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Disraeli's  political 
career,  the  following  sentences  haye 
a  curious  interest :  '  Of  all  the  delu- 
sions which  flourish  in  this  mad 
world,  the  delusion  of  that  man  is 
the  most  frantic,  who  Toluntarily, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  the 
interest  of   a   party.     If,  by  any 
chance,  you  find  yourself  indepen- 
dent and  tmconnected,  never,  for  a 
moment,  snppose  that  yon  can  ac- 
complish your  objects  by  coming 
finrward,  unsolicited,  to   fight  the 
battle  of  a  party.    They  will  cheer 
your  successful  exertions,  and  then 
smile  at  your  youthful  zeal;   or, 
crossing  themselyes  for  the  unex- 
pected succour,  be  too  cowardly  to 
reward  their  unexpected  champion.' 
Mr.  Disraeli,  fighting,  under   the 
auspices  of   Lord    Derby,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Tories,  has   not 
found  himself  unrewarded.  Whether 
he  would  now  unaffectedly  shudder 
in  the  retrospect,  as  he  then  affec- 
tedly shuddered  in  the  prospect,  of 
power;    and   shrink,  as  he    then 
pretended  to  shrink,  from  '  the  wear- 
ing anxiety,  the  consuming  care, 
the  eternal  vigilance,  the  constant 
contriyanoe,  the  agonising  suspense, 
the  distracting  vicissitudes,'  of  a 
Buccessful  political  career,  we  need 
not  inquire.  'Ambition!'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  boyish  work, '  at 
thy  proud  and  fatal  altar  we  whisper 
the  secrets  of  our  mighty  thoughts, 
and  breathe  the  ospirations  of  our 
inexpressible  desires.     A  clouded 
flame  licks  up  the  offering  of  our 
ruined  souls,  and  the  sacrifice  va- 
nishes in  the  sable  smoke  of  Death.' 
May  the  prophecy  never  be  verified 
in  the  experience  of  the  prophet ! 
.  '  Vivian  Grey '  then  is  a  poor  book. 


exceptionable  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  reckless  literary  escapade  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  the  sowing  of  his 
wild  oats  by  a  madcap  husbandman 
just  emerging  from  his  teens.  But 
is  not  this  enough  to  say  about  it? 
Are  we  required  to  read  the  states- 
man of  sixty  a  ponderous  lecture  on 
the  rhapsodical  effusion  which,  even 
at  twenty,  he  poured  forth,  more, 
probably,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing 
than  with  any  graver  intent?  Beally 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  brother 
'  Eraser '  must  not  be  so  crusty  and 
censorious  in  his  hale  old  age.  If 
wild  books  are  sins  of  so  deep  a 
dye— and  we  used  to  imagine  l2iat 
wildish  writing  was  not  unknown 
between  the  covers  of  'Fraser's 
Magazine,' — might  it  not  have  been 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  the  amende  honorable  to  the 
genius  of  literary  propriety,  and 
tossed  aside  his  boyish  attempt  as 
a  thing  of  nought  ?  Goethe  made  a 
wise  and  genial  remark  when  he  said 
that  the  growing  mind  has  rights  of 
its  own.  If  the  extravagance  of  boy- 
hood is  to  be  tried  by  the  severe 
standard  of  elderly  virtue,  which  of 
us  will  escape  a  whipping?  Besides, 
a  joke  is  a  joke,  and  the  rights  of 
the  wit  are  as  undeniable  as  the 
rights  of  the  boy.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
innocent  jest  and  actual  lying. 
When  Vivian  Grey  charms  dull 
rhymesters  of  lordly  rank  by  extem- 
porizing verses  and  passing  them  off 
with  enthusiasm  as  quotations  from 
their  lordships'  poems, — when  he 
employs  his  imitative  talent  in 
writing  autographs  of  Scott,  Byron^ 
and  other  celebrities  admired  by  his 
young  lady  friends, — when  he  bam- 
boozles and  bewilders  that  eminent 
ornithologist  Mr.  Mackaw  by  open- 
ing the  third  volume  of  the  once 
famous  novel, '  Tremoine,'  and  read- 
ing from  it  a  minute  and  vivid 
account  of  that  singular  bird,  the 
chowchowtow,  —  he  does  nothing 
more  than  what  scores  of  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  bloods  would 
give  their  diamond  rin^  to  be  able 
to  do,  and  what  they  might  do  with- 
out the  slightest  risk  of  being 
thought  by  their  admirers  capable 
of  lying.  The  man  who,  in  one 
of  our  most  fashionable  satirical 
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prints,  put  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  what  purported  to 
be  an  imperial  letter,  which  letter, 
after  being  quoted  in  all  directions, 
elicited  a  disclaimer  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  thus  contributed  largely 
to  make  the  fortune  of  the  inge- 
nious print  in  question,  wasnot  called 
a  forger  and  a  scoundrel.  We  are 
not  defending  Viyian  Grey ;  we  have 
admitted  that  he  is  an  unprincipled 
fop;  but  we  submit  that  all  these 
considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  are  to  set  about  forming 
a  graye  estimate  of  his  moral  worth 
or  worthlessness,  and  if  we  are  to 
be  called  on  to  admit,  as  we  cer- 
tainly should  decline  to  do,  that 
the  character  of  Vivian  Grey  is  a 
reliable  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Disraeli  On  one 
occasion  Vivian  tries  to  x>eKtiade 
Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  that  Cleveland 
is  in  love  with  her  by  reading  ten- 
der passages  in  reference  to  that 
lady  from  Cleveland's  correspond- 
ence, which  passages  are  the  pro* 
geny  of  Vivian's  scampish  brain. 
But  towards  this  very  Cleveland 
he  acts,  on  occasion  of  the  duel 
between  them,  with  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity, firing  the  first  time  into  the 
aur  and  the  second  time  at  random. 
Between  him  and  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  there  is  mortal  enmity 
and  war  to  the  knife.  She  is  a 
wanton,  and  attempts  to  be  a 
murderess.  Vivian  adopts,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  campaign  against  her, 
the  principle  adopted  by  Clive  in 
dealing  with  the  native  politicians 
of  Bengal,  and  frankly  defended  by 
that  distinguished  soldier.  In  order 
to  circumvent  the  scoundrel  Omi- 
chund,  Olive  forged  the  name  of 
Admiral  Lawrence  to  a  false 
treaty.  When  you  have  to  do  with 
a  scoundrel— this  was  Olive's  theory 
;— you  need  not  be  a  scoundrel,  but 
it  is  necessary  and  it  is  right  to 
2flai/  the  scoundrel.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Macaulay  that  Olive  was 
wrong ;  but  Vivian  Grey  and  Lord 
Olive  are  in  the  same  class  of 
oflTenders.  The  fact  is  that  no 
serious  argument  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Disraeli  can  be  based 
upon  so  distracted  and  absurd  a 
literary  delineation  as  that  of  his 
earliest  hero. 


If  you  insist  upon  finding  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  any  of  his  early  bookB, 
let  the  book  chosen  be  'Oontarini 
Fleming.'  Its  plan  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  oT '  Vivian  Grey.'  It 
is  an  account  of  the  childhood, 
boyhood,  youth,  literary  attempts, 
love  afiair,  marriage,  travels,  and 
miscellaneous  adventures  of  a 
youth  of  genius.  Of  'Oontarini 
Fleming'  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not 
asham^,  and  he  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  It  was  written, 
he  tells  us,  'with  great  care, 
after  deep  meditation,  and  in  a 
beautiful  and  distant  land  favourable 
to  composition.'  Critically  examin- 
ing it  m  1845,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
nounces it  to  have  'accomplished 
his  idea.'  That  idea  was  to  exhibit 
'  the  development  and  formation  of 
the  poetic  character.'  He  placed 
his  hero  amid  the  snows  and  forests 
of  the  North,  but  gave  him  ances- 
tral associations  with  Venice,  so 
that  the  image  of  that  distant  and 
romantic  city  might  act  upon  his 
vividly  susceptible  temperament 
A  different  hand  now  holds  the 
pencil  from  that  which  drew 
Vivian  Grey.  Firm,  and  fine,  and 
right  is  the  touch  of  the  literary 
artist  He  brings  out  with  ex- 
quisite clearness  every  figure  on 
his  canvas,  and  throws  life  and 
animation  into  every  breathing  line 
and  glowing  tint  We  have  no 
longer  a  mero  glare  of  brilliant  ver- 
biage, but  the  graceful  ease  and 
elegant  vivacity  of  the  accomplished 
stylist.  Beyond  doubt,  in  the  interval 
between  the  writing  of  *  Vivian  Grey ' 
and  the  writing  of  *  Oontarini  Flem- 
ing,' Mr.  Disraeli  had  acted  upon 
the  advice  given  in  the  latter  work 
to  writers  who  have  much  imagina- 
tion but  little  discipline.  '  Is  not 
writing  an  art  equally  with  paint- 
ing? Words  are  but  chalk  and 
colour.  The  painter  and  the  poet 
must  follow  the  same  course.  Both 
must  alike  study  before  they  exe- 
cute. Both  must  alike  consult 
nature  and  invent  the  beautifdi. 
.  .  .  The  painter  and  the  poet, 
however  assisted  by  their  own 
organisation,  must  alike  perfect 
their  style  by  the  same  process— I 
mean  by  studying  the  works  them- 
selves of  great  painters  and  great 
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l>oets.'  Both  Bs  a  literary  man  and 
as  a  politioian^  Mr.  Disraeli  for- 
nishes  proof  and  illufitration  of 
what  may  be  done  by  careful  study 
and  assiduona  application. 

Singularly  feUdtons  is  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's delineation  of  the  poetical 
child  and  boy.  Self-willed,  capri- 
cious, liable  to  gusts  and  fits  of 
passion,  with  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  lore  and  experiencing  ecstatic 
joy  in  loving,  young  Contarini  lives 
in  an  alternation  of  ravishing  bliss 
and  hopeless  despondency.  He  is 
charmed  with  the  theatre,  for  there, 
at  length,  he  'perceived  human 
beings  conducting  themselves  as  he 
wished.'  He  threatens  to  commit 
suicide.  He  kicks  down  chairs. 
He  fidls  enthusiastically  in  love 
with  a  grown-up  girl.  He  gra- 
duallyti&es  to  his  pen,  and  the 
thought  flashes  in  rapture  along  his 
mind  that  he  may  be  a  poet.  At 
last  he  'achieved  a  simile.'  The 
effect  is  alarming.  '  Breathless,  and 
indeed  exhausted,  I  read  over  the 
chapter.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
its  existence  possible.  I  rushed  into 
the  park,  ana  hurried  to  some  soli- 
tude where,  undisturbed  l>y  the 
sight  of  a  human  being,  I'  could 
eiijoy  my  intense  existence.  I  was 
80  agitated,  I  was  in  such  a  tumult 
of  felicity,  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  could  not  even  think.'  This 
paroxysm  of  self  -  admiration  is 
speedily  followed  by  a  reaction 
equally  extreme.  His  poor  simile 
appeare  to  him  tame,  forced,  'abso- 
lutely sickening.'  He  '  threw  away 
the  wretched  elftuaon,  the  beautiftd 
inkstand,  the  cream-coloured  paper, 
the  fine  pens— away  they  were  all 
crammed  in  a  drawer,  which  I  was 
ever  after  ashamed  to  open.'  These 
alternations  of  feeling— these  vehe- 
iiient  oscillations  from  extreme  to 
extreme— these  sudden,  impetuous 
and  imperious  impulses  which  hurry 
the  boy  along,  now  in  one  direction, 

now  in    another, — are   admirably 

characteristio  of  the  poetical  tempe- 

lament. 

.  The  character  of  Contarini  Flem- 
^g  is  pitched  in  a  far  higher  moral 
key  than  that  of  Vivian  Grey.  Con- 
ttoini  is  indeed  inspired  with  in- 
tense and  inextinguishable  thirst 
»I7  distinction,  but  his  ambition  is 


of  a  nobler  and  less  worldly  kind 
than  that  of  Vivian.  The  &ther 
of  Fleming,  an  eminent  states- 
man, presents  the  tyi)e  of  the  ac- 
complished, cool,  sagacious,  and 
energetic  man  of  the  world,  whose 
supreme  aim  in  life  is  to  assert  his 
power  over  men.  The  son  conforms 
scrupulously  to  the  system  of  study 
recommended  to  him  by  his  &ther, 
but  in  the  terms  in  which  he  refera 
to  it  we  detect  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  views  and  characters  of 
the  men.  '  I  sacredly  observed  my 
houra  of  reading,'  says  Contarini, 
'and  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
what  my  father  considered  r^y 
great  men — that  is  to  say,  men  of 
great  energies  and  violent  volition, 
who  look  upon  their  fellow-creatures 
as  mere  tools,  with  which  they  can 
build  up  a  pedestal  for  their  solitary 
statue,  and  who  sacrifice  every  feel- 
ing which  should  sway  humanity, 
and  every  high  work  which  genius 
should  really  achieve,  to  the  short- 
sighted gratification  of  an  irrational 
and  outrageous  selfism.'  Those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  an 
'  irrational  and  outrageous  selfism ' 
has  been  the  grand  principle  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life,  and  who  quote  sen- 
tences from  '  Vivian  Grey '  to  prove 
how  early  he  conceived  the  use  which 
men  who  have  a  talent  for  success 
can  make  of  human  baseness,  ought 
in  fairness  to  recollect  that  in  '  Con- 
tarini Fleming,'  his  first  serious, 
careful,  and  meditated  book,  tho 
greatness  which  rises  above  self- 
worship,  which  is  inseparably  allied 
with  virtue,  which  is  nurtured  on 
high  thoughts,  generous  feelings, 
and  illustrious  deeds,  is  described  as 
alone  worth  striving  after. 

Contarini  proceeds  to  the  Uni- 
versity. He  admires  his  professors ; 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  pride  of 
learning  steal  over  him ;  twelve 
hours  a  day  of  study  enable  him  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Greek; 
he  stands  enraptured  in  the  solemn 
halls  of  the  past.  A  gold  medal  is 
suddenly  announced  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  Dorian  people.  He 
resolves  to  compete,  gleans  informa- 
tion from  ancient  and  modem  au- 
thora,  moulds  his  crude  materials 
into  Ixuninous  order,  strikes  out  a 
theory  of  his  own  to  give  originality 
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and  life  to  his  perfoimance,  writes 
the  first  sentenqfd  while  the  two 
great  influences,  religion  and  mnsio, 
act  upon  him,  composes  on  horse- 
hack  or  pacing  his  chamber  at  mid- 
night, wins  the  prize,  is  praised  in 
the  joomals,  becomes  the  idol  of 
the  University,  is  hailed  as  the  future 
ornament  of  his  country,  and  returns 
to  his  father  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  He 
is  now  the  model  young  man  com- 
plete, and  has  the  insufferability 
characteristic  of  the  species.  '  Self- 
satisfoction  sparkled  on  my  coimte- 
nance,  and  my  carriage  was  agitated 
with  the  earnestness  and  the  excite- 
ment with  which  I  busied  myself 
with  the  trivial  and  the  trite.  My 
father  smiled,  half  with  delight  and 
half  with  humour,  upon  my  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  importance, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  friends 
with  increased  satisfaction.  He 
even  listened  to  me  while,  one  day 
after  dinner,  I  disserted  upon  the 
Pelasgi ;  but  when  he  found  that  I 
belieyed  in  innate  ideas,  he  thought 
that  my  self-delusion  began  to  grow 
serious.' 

The  spell  of  the  past  is  suddenly 
and  for  ever  broken.  His  father 
advises  him  to  read  Voltaire.  The 
daring  ideas,  enchanting  style,  bril- 
liant grace,  and  exhaustless  wit  of 
the  splendid  but  superficial  French- 
man carry  him  off  as  in  the  arms  of 
a  whirlwind.  '  As  I  read  I  roared, 
I  laughed,  I  shouted  with  wonder 
and  admiration ;  I  tumbled  with 
indignation  at  the  fortunes  of  my 
race ;  my  bitter  sndle  sympathized 
with  the  searching  ridicule  and 
withering  mockery.  Pedants,  and 
priests,  and  tyrants;  the  folios  of 
dunces,  the  fires  of  inquisitors,  and 
the  dungeons  of  kings ;  and  the 
long,  dull  system  of  imposture  and 
misrule  that  had  sat  like  a  gloating 
incubus  on  the  fiiir  neck  of  Nature ; 
and  all  our  ignorance,  and  all  our 
weakness,  and  all  our  folly,  and  all 
our  infinite  imperfection — I  looked 
around — I  thought  of  the  disserta- 
tion upon  the  Dorians,  and  I  con- 
sidered myself  the  most  contemptible 
of  my  wretched  species.' 

He  returns  to  the  University. 
He  is  the  model  young  man  no 
longer.  He  ralhes  round  him  his 
old  companions,  but  instead  of  the 


descanting  pedant  and  ambitioTis 
prize-man,  they  find  him  aflame 
with  new  ideas  and  stark  mad  about 
Voltaire.  They  read  with  him  the 
'  Philosophical  Dictionary ; '  send 
prejudices  to  the  dogs;  talk  sub- 
limely of  fljrst  principles;  resolve 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  species;  and 
elect  Oontarini  president.  All  this 
is  naturally  less  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
fessors than  prize  essays  on  the 
Dorians.  The  Principal  has  a  serious 
talk  with  OonfarinL  The  Voltaiiiaa 
maniac  returns  to  his  rooms  'in 
a  dark  rage.'  He  spurns  control, 
curses  auuiority,  paces  his  room 
'  like  Gataline,'  and  at  supper,  fiU- 
ing  a  bumper  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  he  pledges  his  oompaaioDS 
to  the  toast,  '  Confusion  to  all 
govemmeni'  ^hy  should  such 
choice  spirits  be  separated?  Why 
should  the  unnatural  system  of 
cruel  society  disperse  them,  and 
send  them  forth, '  in  monstrous  dis- 
guises of  priests,  and  soldiers,  and 
statesmen,'  to  plague  instead  of  re- 
generating mankind  ?  Let  the  High 
Principal,  with  his  whole  crew  of 
professors,  prigs,  and  slaves,  be  left 
to  their  organized  hypocrisies,  and 
the  sons  of  genius  go  forth  to  wor- 
ship nature  and  cultivate  the  grander 
virtues  in  the  forest  of  Jonstena. 
Such  is  the  proposition  of  the  yonne 
Count  de  Pahlen.  It  is  accepted 
with  acclamations.  The  night  is 
passed  in  maturing  the  scheme. 
The  companions,  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, pursue  different  routes,  thus 
avoiding  suspicion,  and  meet  at  ft 
ruined  castle  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
pine-wood  of  Jonstema.  The  con- 
tents of  their  purses  are  thrown  into 
a  common  stock,  and  the  famous 
gold  medal  is  melted  down  to  re- 
plenish the  exchequer. 

The  Secret  Union  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  Society  resume  their  sittings 
'almost  in  a  savage  state'  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
ruin.  The  heart  of  the  president 
swells  within  him  as  he  contem- 
plates the  scene.  The  shadowy, 
vast,  and  antique  hall,  the  moaning 
of  the  night  wind  among  the  pines, 
the  flickering  light  flung  by  the 
blazing  hearth  and  huge  torches, 
the  glittering  arms,  the  picturesque 
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garb  and  radiant  faces  of  his  com- 
panions, exeite  his  imagination  in 
the  highest  d^ree.  Bat  the  phi- 
losophy of  muYorsal  Voltairian  be- 
seToJenoe  tuns  out  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  forest,  and  the  society 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
takes  the  shape  of  a  corps  of  bandits. 
A  few  acts  of  Tobb^  are  com- 
mitted ;  a  body  of  police  and  military 
enter  the  forest;  and  the  heroes 
scamper  off,  as  they  had  come,  in 
diiferent  directions.  No  one  meet- 
ing an  individual  student  in  the 
woods  tsJces  him  for  a  robber,  and 
10  they  all  come  off  safe.  '  Ere  I 
departed/  says  Oontarini, '  I  stopped 
before  the  old  castle,  and  gazed  upon 
it»  gr^  in  the  moonl^ht  The 
mighty  pines  rose  tall  and  black  into 
the  dtf  k-blne  air.    All  was  silent' 

First,   that   it  is  extravagantly 
improbable;  secondly,  that  it  ma- 
nifestly  owes   its    suggestion    to 
Schiller;  —  such  are  the  objections 
which  may  be  taken  to  this  Jons- 
tema  episoda    No  such  occurrence 
oould  of  course  have  taken  place, 
though   the   improbability  is   not 
so  great   as   in   the  instance   of 
Schi&er*s  '  Bobbers/  and  the  whole 
thing  is  touched  off  with  the  airy 
Tivacity  of  a  wild  practical  jest.   As 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  idea,  we 
can  only  say  that,  whether  his  own 
or  another's,  the  idea  was  very  much 
at  Mr.   Disraeli's   service.     Time 
out  of  mind  there  has  ceased  to  be 
any  originality  in  the  notion  of  a 
parcel  of  students  playing  at  ban- 
ditti.   There  are  some  people  very 
fond   of  bringing  this   charge  of 
plagiarism  against  Mr.  Disraeli.    In 
*  Venetia/  it  is  said,  he  appropriates 
a  whole  page  and  a  half  horn  Lord 
Macaulay.     On   referring   to   our 
copy  ci  the  book,   we  find  that 
exactly  one  jMffagraph,  occupying  a 
quarter  a  page  in  the  single  volume 
edition  of  his  lordship's  Essays,  has 
been  borrowed,  that  it  is  introduced 
with  the  w(nds  'it  has  been  ob- 
lerved/  and  is  followed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  '  celebrated  author '  from 
whom  it  is  taken.        In  nineteen 
eases  out  of  twenty  the  fass  made 
by  doll  critics  about  plagiarism  is 
absud.     It  looks  a  paradox,  but 
is  a  fiact,  that  none  but  an  original 
man  can  be  with  effect  a  literary 


borrower.  Has  any  one  denied  the 
originality  of  Goethe  ?  Yet  he  was 
brave  enough  to  declare,  partly  in 
jest,  but  with  an  earnest  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  Ihat  his  books 
were  made  up  of  good  things  from 
various  authors.  Is  not  Mr.  Garlyle 
our  most  original  Uving  writer? 
Yet  who  will  undertake  to  say  what 
is  Goethe's,  what  Schiller's,  what 
Jean  Paul's,  and  what  Shakspeare's 
in  his  rich  and  painted  page  ?  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  a  great  learner,  and  has 
the  true  instinct  of  a  literary  artist 
to  emulate  and  to  assimilate  literary 
excellence  wherever  he  beholds  it; 
but,  as  literary  men  go,  he  is  un- 
questionably signalized  by  the  ah' 
senee  of  plagiarism  in  his  works. 
Facility  and  exuberance  are  his  most 
marked  characteristics,  and  he  is 
under  no  temptation  to  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal.  The  notion  of  his  picking 
up  a  pretty  passage  here,  a  happy 
thougnt  or  felicitous  illustration 
there,  and  weaving  them  into  the 
tissue  of  his  composition,  is  emi- 
nently  absurd.  It  would  not  pay 
Baron  Bothschild  to  go  about  prig- 
ging threepenny  pieces. 

As  for  Contarini  Fleming,  we  can 
follow  the  vagaries  and  brilliancies 
of  the  poetic  youth  no  longer.  In 
a  style  of  marvellous  richness  and 
keen  precision  and  point,  his  travels, 
his  love  affisurs  and  brief  married 
life,  the  gradual  ripening  of  his 
opinions  for  the  stage  of  action,  are 
described  to  us.  Sentences  occur 
which  we  may  confidently  accept  as 
having  a  biographical  significance 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  '  I  will 
own  to  you/  says  CSontarini,  and 
through  his  lips  speaks  his  literary 
creator, '  that  my  ambition  is  great. 
I  do  not  tbink  that  I  should  find 
life  tolerable,  unless  I  were  in  an 
eminent  position,  and  conscious  that 
I  deserved  it.'  The  concluding 
words  of  the  book  are  these :  '  What 
is  the  arbh  of  the  conqueror?  what 
the  laurel  of  the  poet?  I  think  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  I  feel  my  no- 
thingness. Yet  if  I  am  to  be  re- 
membered, let  me  be  remembered 
as  one  who,  in  a  sad  night  of  gloomy 
ignorance  and  savage  bigot^,  was 
prescient  of  the  flaming  morning- 
break  of  bright  philosophy— as  one 
who  deeply  sympathized  with  his 
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fellow-men^  and  felt  a  prond  and 
profound  oonyiotion  of  their  per- 
fectibility—as  one  who  deTotedhim- 
self  to  the  amelioration  of  his  kind, 
by  the  destraction  of  error  and  the 
propagation  of  trath/ 

Mr.  Disraeli's  great  political 
novels  are  'Ooningsby/  'Tancred/ 
and  'Sybil.'  They  have  faults 
enongh,  are  defective  to  any  extent 
in  construction  of  plot  and  probabi- 
lity  of  incident,  and  contain  a  few 
wildly  paradoxical  ideas.  But  no 
qualified  and  candid  judge  could, 
we  think,  read  them  without  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Disraeli  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  men  of  the  present 
century.  They  exhibit  varied  and 
wonderful  ability.  The  style  is  now 
mature;  the  author  has  perfected 
his  instrument,  and  gained  the  en- 
tire command  of  it;  and  freedomi 
ease,  lightness,  force,  and  brilliancy 
are  its  characteristics.  Mr.  Disraeli 
requires  no  longer  to  affect  in  these 
books  an  acquaintance  with  aristo- 
cratic society  as  in  the  days  when 
'  Vivian  Grey '  was  on  tiie  anvil ;  he 
knows  it  familiarly,  and  what  his  eye 
has  seen  his  pen  describes.  The  Upper 
Ten  have  no  call  to  thank  him  for 
this  gallery  of  aristocratic  portraitB, 
for  he  has  not  flattered.  He  pours 
out  all  the  vials  of  his  scorn  upon 
the  splendid  misery  and  painted 
hoUowness  of  fiEhshionable  Hfe.  Aris- 
tocratic blue-stockingB  are  nowhere 
80  imbecile  as  in  his  pages ;  duchess 
gamblers  are  nowhere  struck  off 
with  a  touch  so  fiercely  contemp- 
tuous. He  prints  the  tattle  of  the 
saloons  which  people  sell  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  get  into,  and  the 
cawings  of  a  rookery  could  scarce 
have  less  articulate  human  sense. 
He  unmasks  titled  and  acred  in- 
triguers. Whig  and  Tory,  with  im- 
patient and  relentless  hand,  and 
shows  how  grandeur  can  freeze  up 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
turn  the  heart  to  stone.  His  theory 
of  English  history  is  that  the  an- 
cient oonstitntion  of  England,  in 
which  the  king  and  tiie  people  were 
both  free,  was  subverted  by  the 
Whig  and  Tonr  families,  and  re- 
placed by  an  oligarchy  on  the  old 
Venetian  model.  The  Tory  party, 
for  ]^.  Disraeli,  was  always  the 
party  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  friends. 


whose  grand  aim  was  to  strengthen 
the  crown.  To  fi>rm  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  was 
an  early  notion  of  Mr.  DiszaBlfB. 
In  this  sense  he  has  never  acrapled 
to  maintain '  the  just  claims  '—these 
are  his  words—'  of  the  Tory  party 
to  be  the  popular  jiolitical  con- 
federation of  the  country.'  He 
distinctly  afl&rms  that  'Coningsby' 
was  written  to  make  good  this 
claim.  The  Toryism  of  his  books, 
therefore,  has  always  been  a  kind 
of  Tory-Badicalism,  and  in  'SylHl' 
Toryism  and  Chartism  shake  hands. 
If  he  has  been  inconsistent  as  a 
Parliamentary  Heformer,  the  inoon- 
sistency  lay  in  abandon^  or  put- 
ting in  abeyance  the  ultra-popular 
principles  which  find  expression  in 
his  works.  To  have  carried  house- 
hold snffrage  is  to  have  returned  to 
his  early  views  and  his  published 
professions.  Whether  his  theory  of 
a  patriot  king,  supported  by  the 
people,  and  keeping  the  oligarchy  at 
bay,  will  ever  be  more  than  what  it 
was  for  Bolingbroke — a  dream—we 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  Another 
opinion,  brilliantly  enunciated  and 
defended  in  these  books,  is  that  youth 
is  the  time  for  great  and  suooessfal 
effort,  and  that  young  men  are  the 
moving  force  in  the  State.  When 
youth  and  genius  meet,  he  pro- 
nounces the  combination  divin& 
He  dwells  always  with  fond  and 
earnest  emphasis  on  the  superb 
qualities  and  magnificent  x)Ower  and 
prosperity  of  the  Hebrew  raoa  .Amid 
the  mingled  tribes  of  the  West  they 
retain,  he  says,  the  best  and  noblest 
blood  of  the  fiur  East,  and  aie  as 
superior  to  their  Gentile  oppressors 
as  the  pure  staghound  is  to  tne  mon- 
grel cur.  The  religion  of  Christen- 
dom he  evidently  regards  as  a  mo- 
dification or  expansion  of  Judaism, 
and  has  a  word  of  profound  re- 
verence for  the  Church  of  Borne 
because  it  is '  Hebraeo-ChristiaiL' 

It  would  lead  us  very  far  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  these  multi- 
tudinous and  astonishing  ideas.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind  is 
intense,  daring,  and  original ;  he  re- 
joices in  magnificent  generalisatioDs, 
in  vast  speculative  conceptions.  As 
compared  with  Mr.  Qladstone,  ho 
lacks  moral  fervour  and  stoad&st 
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mngcieutioiifineBB ;  but  hia  morose  ooald  not  bnt  peroeira  that  they 

and  Tanooroos  oenaors  do  him  gioas  have  soft  and  Bonnj  plooes,  irann 

injustice;   and  if  they  wonld  only  with  the  roddy  light  of  noble  intol- 

open  tbeir  eyes  and  their  heortR  to  ligenoe,  and  soft  with  the  down  of 

wbat  is  good  in  his  writings,  they  feeling. 
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WHEN  first  I  knew  thee,< Mirabel, 
Thy  cheek  wilii  Nature's  rosSB  glowed, 
The  golden  locks  I  loved  so  well 

In  nnadomed  Inxnnance  flowed ; 
Thy  gentle  eyee  of  heaven's  own  hne 

Threw  glances  innocent  of  art. 
And  mirrored  in  theii  depths  of  bine 
Each  morement  of  thy  guileless  heart 

But  all  is  changed  now,  Mirabel, — 

That  piled-np  hair,  thoea  clust'ring  curls. 
With  store  of  borrowed  tresses  swell 

That  once  were  some  poor  peasant  girl'H; 
The  stain  of  carmine  ill  snpplies 

The  banished  grace  of  blushes  rod ; 
And  where  truth  only  lit  thine  eyes 

False  belladonna  gleams  instead. 

When  first  I  loved  thee,  Miiabel, 

And  for  my  love  no  favour  found, 
My  heart  sustained  the  angaish  fbll 

Of  what  I  deemed  a  deadly  wound ; 
But  since  I've  eeen  thine  eveiy  charm 

Debased  into  a  painted  lie, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  healed  &om  harm. 

And  bid  my  pain  and  thee  good-bye. 
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MAY  IN  TOWN. 

IN  streets  as  in  the  country  lanes— 
In  London  as  amidst  the  clover — 
She  comes  to  banish  April  rains. 

And  say  the  wintry  times  are  over. 
The  blossoms  and  the  buds  of  May 

Are  not  alone  for  Covent  Garden : 
Our  Cockney  parks  are  looking  gay, 
And  Rotten  Row  is  green  as  Ardcn. 

My  Lady  sees  the  spring  arrive, 

And  thinks  the  object  of  it  only 
To  decorate  her  daily  drive, 

Which  winter  made  so  chill  and  lonely. 
What  leisure  can  my  Lady  find 

For  Nature  and  for  Nature's  beauties  ? — 
Sho.  has  '  the  season '  on  her  mind : 

Dress— dancing — and  her  other  duties. 

'  The  season !'    What  a  host  of  things, 

For  admiration  and  den'sion,' 
That  comprehensive  title  brings 

At  once  Ix-fore  the  mental  vision. 
At  once  the  brief  but  busy  time 

Unrolls  its  motley  panorama; — 
The  Church— the  State — the  fashions — crime 

liooks — painting — music — ^and  the  drama. 

The  Irish  Church  begins  to  shake;— 

Our  own  is  in  a  queer  position. 
How  rash  we  were  to  undertake 

The  Abyssinian  expedition  I 
So  Livingstone  is  safe  and  sound, — 

The  Laureate's  last  is  not  so  clever. 
Pray  where  on  earth  has  Mario  found 

The  voice  we  thought  was  lost  for  ever? 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  news  from  Franco, 

The  reigning  heUr,  the  Derby  winnc^r — 
May  fill  the  pauses  of  a  dance, 

Or  check  the  dullness  of  a  dinner. 
In  dancing  or  in  dining,  mind, — 

However  great  may  be  tlie  topic— 
I  think  you  generally  find 

The  conversation  microaoopic. 

And  little  talk — whatever  the  themes — 

Is  most  unutterably  dreary. 
What  wonder  that  my  I^dy  seems 

A  little— just  a  little  weary  ? 
But  will  my  Lady  seek  repose 

When  all  the  noise  of  town  is  over  ? 
7 out  au  covtrai)'^;  my  Lady  goes 

To— somewhere  noisy,  via  Dover. 
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IK  England  there  is  a  kind  of  tra- 
dition that  during  the  latter  half 
of  Holy  Week,  just  as  the  trees  are 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  birds  break- 
ing out  in  song,  and  the  spring 
flowers  are  in  fall  bloom— at  what 
is  called  the  promenade  of  Long- 
champs,  a  century  and  a  half  old 
cnstcmi  with  the  Parisians,  the 
women  of  Paris  set  the  fEuhions  for 
all  the  world  for  the  current  year. 
Formerly,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  case 
when  every  woman  pretending  to 
follow  the  mode,  servilely  wore  one 
form  of  bonnet,  one  style  of  robe, 
one  claaG(of  chaussure,  and  one  kind 
of  coiffure,  no  matter  what  her 
flgore  and  complexion  might  chance 
to  be.  Now-a-oays,  Fashion,  though 
sufficiently  ezactinj^,  does  not  ineast 
on  the  same  obseqmous  obedience  to 
her  behests :  she  creates  that  which 
pleases  and  that  which  charms,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  inventions 
affords  every  opportunity  to  her 
votaries  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  taste  and  fsmcy.  They 
can  array  themselves  in  a  costume 
Pompadour  or  Empire;  in  a  robe 
Imp^ratrice,  Princesse,  or  k  deux 
j^pes,  courte  or  h  queue,  k  des 
liasqucs,  or  en  tablier.  So  far  as 
the  towering  chignon — *  Excelsior' 
ought  be  its  name,  for,  except  when 
the  'back  hair'  is  allowed  to  &11 
in  cascades  of  curls  down  the  neck 
or  float  unrestrained  to  the  waist 
'ft  la  sortie  de  Teau,'  as  it  is 
t^ed,  it  is  ever  rising  higher  and 
higher,  reminding  one  of  the  time 
when,  as  Montesquieu  grotesquely 
observes  in  his  '  Persian  Letters,' 
*  the  immenso  height  of  the  coif- 
fure pkiced  the  &ce  of  a  woman 
in  the  midst  of  herself;  at  another 
time  it  was  the  feet  which  occupied 
this  pkce,  for  the  high  heels  were  a 
^d  of  pedestal  which  poised  a 
woman  in  the  air.'  So  far  as  the 
towering  chignon  will  allow  tiiem, 
the  belJes  of  the  present  day  can 
enhance  their  charms  by  a  chapeau 
fimchon,  Trianon,  or  diad^e,  can 
encircle  their  slim  waists  with  a 
ceintnre   flottante,   or   k   6charpo 
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nou^,  conceal  their  graceful  necks 
with  a  fichu  Mario-Aiitoinettey  and 
encase  their  tiny  feet  in  bottinos  k 
mi  jambes  or  souliers  with  talons 
Louis  quinze. 

The  origin  of  this  Easter  prome- 
nade of  Longchamps  is  somewhat 
curious.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  nearly  a  score 
of  years  before  Fnmce,  recovering 
from  the  dolour  in  which  she 
plunged  herself  when  he  lay  sick 
and  like  to  die  at  Metz,  had  con* 
ferred  upon  him  the  endearing 
epithet  of  '  well-beloved,'  a  chami- 
uift  singer  of  the  French  opdra,  one 
Molle.  Le  Maure,  suddenly  aban- 
doned the  stage  to  take  the  veil  at 
the  fashionable  abbey  of  Long- 
champs.  In  renouncing  the  thea^ 
and  all  its  vanities,  however,  she 
surrendered  none  of  her  passion  for 
music ;  and  at  matins  and  vespers 
her  sweet  voice,  combined  with  her 
marvellous  powers  of  execution,  en- 
thralled all  listeners.  Parisian  ^1^- 
gants  who  had  idolized  her  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  glad  of  some  oppor- 
tunity for  distraction,  followed  her 
to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Hu- 
mility at  Longchamps;  and  so 
elated  was  the  abbess  at  the  crowd 
of  distinguished  devotees  attracted 
by  the  singing  of  the  newly-admitted 
sister,  that  Sie  ransacked  Paris  for 
fine  voices — giving  preference,  how- 
ever, to  pubHc  singers — ^to  swell  the 
abbey  cnoir  during  the  religious 
festivals  of  Holy  Week.  No  wonder 
that  people  acquired  the  habit  of 
going  to  Longchamps  on  these  occa- 
sions— ^a  habit  which  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  out- 
lived the  cause  from  which  it  arose : 
for  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
scandalized  by  these  almost  theatri- 
cal i)erformance8,  issued  orders  for 
the  closing  of  the  abbey  church,  the 
promenade  went  on  the  same  as 
usual  The  grand  monde  had  taken 
the  custom  under  ite  protection — ^it 
idBTorded  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  inaugurating  the  lashions 
of  the  impenoing  spring.  At  this 
tournament  of  toilettes — this  battle 
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of  beauties,  one  saw  the  coiirt  from 
Versailles  and  the  dlite  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  all  the  great  lords  and  ladies, 
together  with  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, farmers  of  the  revenue  as  rich 
as  Croesus,  petits-mditres  and  reign- 
ing queens  of  the  demi-monde — '  les 
impures  *  as  they  were  styled  in  that 
more  outspoken  age, '  ces  dames '  as 
we  delicately  designate  them  now 
— defile  for  three  successive  days 
beneath  the  budding  chestnuts  of 
the  Avenue  de  Longchamps.  The 
women,  as  a  matter  of  course,  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
with  far  more  ardour  than  the  men. 
There  might  be  seen,  pitting  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  against  each 
other,  all  the  reigning  and  many  of 
the  deposed  beauties  of  the  capital, 
arrayed  in  the  most  magnincent 
toilettes  and  with  the  richest  equi- 
pages. The  contest  between  'ces 
dames'  was  most  severe,  and  vic- 
tory naturally  remained  with  those 
who  had  the  richest  and  largest 
circle  of  admirers  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  fortunes  for  a  few  mercenary 
smiles. 

Exactly  a  century  ago,  when  the 
gloomy  Passion  Week  was  illumined, 
as  it  were,  by  the  loveliest  spring 
sunshine.  La  Guimard,  a  famous 
dancer  at  the  Opdra,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame — ^who  admitted 
no  one  to  her  private  receptions  who 
had  not  been  previously  presented 
at  court,  and  Imd  already  ruined  a 
hundred  marquises  and  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  one  of  the 
richest  fermiers-g^n^ral — richer,  in 
fact,  than  a  hundred  marquises; 
who  counted  dukes  and  princes 
among  her  most  jDersevering  ad- 
mirers, including  even  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Soubise 
— drove  along  the  avenue  of  Long- 
champs  in  a  carriage,  or  rather  a 
car, '  worthy,'  says  a  newspaper  of 
the  time,  '  of  containing  the  exqui- 
site graces  of  the  modem  Terpsi- 
chore.' Nothing  was  wanting  to 
that  elegant  equipage — neither  the 
most  high-mettled  and  splendid 
horses,  nor  the  prettiest  paintincs 
on  the  panels  of  the  car,  nor  crowos 
of  attendant  enthusiastic  admirers 
— nothing  was  wanting,  not  even  a 
coat  of  arms    for    the   low-bom 


beauty.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
scutcheon  was  seen  a  golden  mark 
whence  issued  a  mistletoe;  the 
Graces  acted  as  supporters,  and 
young  Loves  crowned  me  shield  by 
way  of  creist. 

Parenthetically,  one  may  remark 
that  La  Guimard,  who  was  eice&- 
Hively  thin,  went  by  the  name  of 
'  The  Spider '  among  envious  fellow- 
figurantes,  and  Sophie  Amould,  the 
famous   singer,   who   entered  the 
world  through  a  celebrated  door  as 
she  used  to  say— having  been  bom 
in  the  room  where  the  Admiral  do 
Coligny  was  assassinated  during  the 
St.  jBartholomew   massacres,    and 
where    the    beautiful  Duchess  of 
Montbazon   died,   and    at  whose 
debut  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  people  so 
struggled  to    obtain    places  that 
Fr^ron  said  he  doubted  whether 
they  would  have  given  themselves 
the  same  amount  of  trouble  to  get 
admitted    into   Paradise  —  Sophie 
Amould,    in   allusion  to  La  Gui- 
mard*s  extreme  slinmess   and  the 
immense  sums  which  her  admirers 
lavished  upon  her,  used  spitefully 
to  say,  '  I  can't  conceive  why  that 
little   silkworm   should  look  half- 
starved  when  she  feeds  on  such  rich 
leaves.'    La  Guimard  was  extrava- 
gant in  everything,  even  in  her 
charity.    One  severe  winter's  morn- 
ing  she   sallied  forth   alone,  did 
mounting  up  to  all  the  garrets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  gave  away  no 
less  than   eight   thousand   francs. 
This  act  of  hers,  like  most  of  the 
other  and  less  reputable  acts  of  her 
life,  got  talked   about,  and  sonio 
preacher  alluded  to  it  in  his  sermon. 
'  If  she  is  not  yet  the  penitent  Mag- 
dalen,' said  he, '  she  is  still  the  cha- 
ritable Magdalen.    The  hand  that 
performs  such  acts  as  these  will  not 
be  disregarded  by  Si  Peter  when  it 
knocks  at  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

At  a  subsequent  promenade  of 
Longchamps  the  Duchesse  de  Valen- 
tenois,  determined  that  'ces  dames' 
should  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  made  her  appearance 
positively  in  a  carriage  of  porce- 
lain drawn  by  four  dapple-grej 
horses  harnessed  with  crimson  silk 
richly  embroidered  and  mounted 
with  silver.    The  royal  horses  were 
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mporisonod  with  zoarcasite,  and 
)inx>]ig  the  crowdjof  Tehides  were 
elegant  berimes  with  corlocrew 
springs  or  ^  la  Poli^^nac  (Marie- 
Antoinette's  celebrated  fayourite), 
lined  with  rich  Gtonoa  velvet,  trois- 
qnarts  k  la  Fran9ai6e,  and  pace- 
coloured  carriages  a  TAnglaise. 
with  backs  of  gold  brocade  ana 
magnificent  hammer-cloths.  The 
Bevolution  swept  all  these  vanities 
away;  and  it  was  not  imtil  the 
tribune  and  the  gnillotine  had  run 
their  course,  and  luxury  was  again  in 
the  ascendant,  that  the  promenade 
of  Longchamps  flourished  anew. 

Vehicles  of  on  entirely  now  class 
then  circulated  along  the  famous 
aTcnuo.     It    was   no   longer   the 
heavy  berline  of  the  Monarchy,  but 
the  more  rapid  curricle  and  carrick 
of  the  Bevolution,  impulsive  as  the 
new  ideas  of  the  epoch,  which  swept 
all  before  them — curricles  weighing 
next  to  nothing,  which  rattled  along 
I>ost  haste,  and  upset  in  the  twink- 
hng  of  an  eye ;  cabriolets,  the  de- 
testation of  Louis  XY.,  who  said 
were  he  only  lieutenant  of  pohce 
for  a  single  day  he  would  put  them 
down;  phaetons,   vis-4-vis,   demi- 
fortnnes,  and  sonfflets,  all  striving 
to  pass  the  others,  and,  failing  this, 
to  crash  its  neighbour.    All  at  once 
a  team  of  bays,   harnessed   to  a 
bockie  constructed  of  x)olished  wood 
^d  the  finest  iron,  and  decorated 
with  an  ornamental  open  railing, 
da«hc8  through  the  clouds  of  dust : 
this   is,    however,    speedily   out- 
stripped by  a  carrick,  a  hght  Irish 
Vehicle,  drawn   by  a  light  horse, 
minus  tail  and  ears  (to  reduce,  we 
^^ippose,  the  weight  he  has  to  carry), 
lightly  driven  by  a  yoimg  gentle- 
nian  of  hght  weight.    The  vehicles 
in  double  file  go  and  return,  cross 
each  other,  and  come  into  collision ; 
the  'agreeables,'  it  seems,  having 
Towed  to  cut  into  and  hustle  the 
%!ht  hundred  Paris  fiacres,  which 
do  anything  but  contribute  to  the 
elegance  of  the  f)lte.    It  is  the  era 
of  the  classic   revival,   and   the 
^Jeanties  of    the   Directory,   with 
^ladame  Tallien  at  their  head,  are 
^ere  seen  in  robes  Grecques  and 
Bomaines,  h  la  Flore,  Diane,  Om- 
phale,  Yestale,   and   au  lever  de 


I'Aurore;  tuniques  a  la  Geres  and 
Minerve,  and  redingotos  a  la  Gral»- 
th6e.  The  chapeaux  in  vogue  are 
the  Frimerose,  fastened  negligently 
with  wide  lace  strings  across  the 
breast,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  the  chapeau  tur- 
ban, rond  a  TAnglaise,  k  la  glaneuse 
spencer,  and  en  castor.  The  che- 
velure  blonde  in  all  its  various 
shades,  from  rich  golden  to  a  nut- 
brown  tint,  from  flaxen  to  auburn 
and  positive  red,  with  its  rows  of 
little  curls  falling  over  the  forehead 
to  the  very  eyebrows,  has  again 
come  into  favour.  The  feet  of  these 
beauties,  which  indoors  they  usually 
display  naked,  the  toes  encircled 
with  gold  rings,  and  the  ankles 
ornamented  with  jewelled  sandals, 
are  encased  in  light,  brilliant-co- 
loured buskins,  decorated  with 
coquettish-looking  tassels  and  ro- 
settes. 

Convoying  certain  masculine  Dul- 
cineas,  who  are  secured  to  their 
saddles  with  strong  girths  and  good 
Hungaiy  straps,  come  the  Anglo- 
cavalcadours  caracoling  along — ^im-> 
prevised  cavaliers  more  confident 
than  skilful,  who  shout  to  each 
other  as  they  pass  '  Weri-woel,'  the 
cant  salutation  of  the  day.  On  a 
sudden  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is 
heard,  announcing  the  circus  rider, 
Franconi,  with  his  band  of  musi- 
cians in  a  vast  gondola  on  wheels, 
and  following  \mom  are  his  entire 
troupe  on  horseback.  No  sooner 
have  they  defiled  past,  than  in  the 
midst  of  a  string  of  elegant  vehicles 
is  seen  a  rotten-looking  chest, 
patched  all  over  with  pieces,  and 
suspended  by  cords  fastened  and 
re&istened  in  at  least  twenty  placas, 
and  which  is  dragged  along  with 
difficulty  by  half  a  dozen  sorry 
horses,  mere  shadows  of  Bosinantes, 
who  sweat  and  sttunble  at  every 
step.  Inside  this  chest  are  squeezed 
six  living  skeletons,  the  very  pic- 
tures of  sadness  and  misery,  and  on 
the  outside  is  inscribed,  in  large 
letters, '  Chariot  of  the  fundholders.' 
The  fete  would  hardly  have  been 
French  without  its  epigram,  which 
made  people  laugh,  though  it  af- 
forded the  public  creditor  but  sparse 
consolation. 
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To-day  the    Longchamps   pro- 
menade is  lai^ly  shorn  of  its  for- 
mer attractions.    It  is  no  longer  a 
reunion  of  the  grand  monde;  the 
Parisian  bourgeoisie,  indeed,  have 
made  the  fete  their  own.     Good 
Friday  being  a  general  holiday,  they 
muster  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in 
force,  and  profit  by  the  occasion  to 
advertise  their  wares  on  the  outside 
of  vehicles,  drawn  at  times  by  as 
many  as  six  horses,  which  rattle  up 
and  down  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and 
hover  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  charmed  cir^ 
do  of  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
enter.    Many  of  these  vehicles  are 
of  the  most   extravagant    shapes. 
One  resembling  a  huge  mustard- 
pot     advertised     the     *Moutardo 
Bordin;'  another  in  the  form  of  a 
monster  pipkin  was  inscribed  with 
the  words  '  Oignon  Brul^ ;'  while  a 
third,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
large  chest  on  wheels,  was  placarded 
over  with  announcements  of   the 
'  Insecticide  Yicat'    This  year  the 
promenade  wa8  less  well  attended 
and  less  exciting  than  usual,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  weather, 
which,  imlike  that  genial  sunshiny 
day  on  which  La  Guimard  burst 
forth  in  all  her  glory,  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine 
being  disagreeably  varied  with  £Edls 
of  snow  and  smart  showers  of  rain. 
The  mondo   Elegant  came  to  the 
trysting-placc  with  red  noses  and 
chattenng  teeth,  and  wrapped  for 
the  most  part  in  velvets  and  furs ; 
only  a  few  daring  beauties  were 
more  lightly  clad.    Spring  chapeaux 
were  by  no  means  numerous,  and 
spring  robes  were  certainly  less  so. 
The  real  spring  bonnet,  I  do  not 
believe,  is  yet  bom,  or,  if  it  is,  it 
has  not  been  decisivelv  accepted. 
There  is  the  fanchon  reduced  down 
to  a  strip  or  two  of  satin  ribbon 
trimmed  with  a  yard  or  so  of  lace, 
including  the  strings,  with  its  lace 
veil  and  a  single  flower,  commonly 
a  rose  posed  at  the  left  side.    Fre- 
quently it  is  entirely  of  lace  or  tulle, 
or  some  similar  light  material,  with 
a  row  of  flower-buds  ranged  along 
the  front,  and  &lling  down,  perhaps, 
at  one  side,  and  with  a  full-blown 
flower  on  the  left  side,  perched,  as 


it  were,  in  the  air.  Occasionally 
there  will  be  a  satin  bow  or  rosette 
towards  the  front,  at  the  back,  oral 
the  top  of  tiie  bonnet,  if  that  which 
is  almost  as  flat  as  a  pancake  can 
be  said  to  have  any  top.  A  nawy 
could  completely  cover  achapcaaof 
this  class  witii  his  open  hand;  and 
yet  it  would  appear  to  be  too  large 
for  certain  tastes,  as  there  aie 
Parisian  belles  who  prefer  a  mere 
lace  coiflure.  It  is  evident  that  the 
time  is  drawing  nigh,  when  all  that 
will  be  left  of  the  chapeau  will  he 
the  milliner's  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  chapeau  dia- 
d^me,  which,  being  worn  forward 
on  the  forehead,  adapts  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  tall  chignon,  and 
on  that  account  finds  favour  with 
those  who  adhere  to  this  style  of 
coiffure.  In  front  is  a  diadem 
formed  of  stars,  or  studs,  or  drops 
of  jet,  of  a  band  of  burnished  steel 
and  gold,  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  or 
buds,  or  of  roses  delicately  formed 
of  mother-of-pearl,  or  of  a  series  of 
small  bows  posed  sideways,  alter- 
nated with  pu£k  of  tulle  dotted 
with  glass  beads.  We  obsenred  a 
chapeau  of  this  class  composed  of  a 
mere  band  of  rose-oolour  velvet, 
slightly  pointed  towards  the  centre, 
and  surmoimted  with  four  narrow 
pipings  of  similar  velvet  In  the 
middle  of  this  band  was  perched  a 
humming-bird  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Another  rose-colour  chapeau  was  of 
tulle,  with  what  is  styled  the  'dia- 
dem' of  plaited  taffeta  hung  all  over 
with  small  gold  chains  in  tiny  fes- 
toons: at  the  left  side  was  a  toft  of 
marabout  feathers,  springing  from 
coques  of  rose-colour  taffeta,  also 
festooned  with  a  gold  chain.  A 
fringe  of  feathers  ornamented  the 
back  of  the  chapeau. 

Another  form  of  boimet,  bom  of 
the  bygone  autumn,  but  still  mak- 
ing energetic  efforts  to  struggle  into 
public  favour,  is  the  Trianon,  with 
a  crown  something  less  than  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  a  perfectly  flat  rim 
rather  more  than  an  inch  wide.  It 
resembles  a  very  low-crown  sailor's 
hat,  with  an  extremely  narrow  rim, 
cut  in  two,  of  which  the  posterior 
•  portion  is  saci'ificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  chigiiuu.    These  chapeaoi 
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are  trimmed  in  mnch  the  same 
style  as  those  already  described^ 
with  this  exception,  they  are  never 
complete  \nthout  a  bow  in  front,  or 
behind,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown.  When  there  is  no  bow  in 
front,  it  will  generally  be  wreathed 
with  flowers — purple  heartsease  on 
yellow  tnlle  or  satin,  or  yellow 
heartsease  on  mauye  or  yiolet  Tel- 
vet,  brilliant  carnations  on  black 
straw  covered  with  lace,  bouquets 
of  violets  on  white  tulle,  or  white 
satin  trimmed  with  a  green  piping, 
tiny  damask  rosebuds  on  blade  or 
brown  lace,  ears  of  barley  dotted 
with  glass  beads  on  light-blue  velvet 
bands,  golden  buttercups  on  folds 
of  black  lace,  and  flowerbuds  and 
fmit  blossoms  of  every  shape  and 
hue  posed  on  lace,  tulle,  velvet, 
satin,  or  straw  of  some  appropriate 
shade  of  colour,  with  a  full-blown 
flower  usually  on  the  left  side. 

Next  there  is  the  chapeau  bour- 
relet  of  fancy  straw,  witii  the  rim 
rolled  back,  and  occasionally  bound 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  tint,  rang- 
ing from  the  palest  maize  up  to  a 
rich  golden  brown,  or  with  cerise  or 
b'ght  maroon.  Any  of  these  bonnets 
maybe  trimmed  in  front  witha  single 
row  of  wheat  ears,  culminating, 
perhaps,  in  a  cluster  at  the  left  side. 
Those  of  yellow  straw  occasionally 
liave  a  bunch  of  com  flowers  in 
lieu  of  the  cluster  of  wheat  ears, 
and  some  are  wreathed  with  small 
yellow  rosebuds,  or  Parmeso  violets, 
in  preference  to  ears  of  com. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce a  chapeau  of  the  antique 
nK)del— that  is  to  say,  the  antique 
of  eight  or  ten  years  ago— but  of 
the  smaUest  possible  dimensions,  so 
as  not  entirely  to  outrage  present 
taste.  The  rim  points  upwards  in 
a  vertical  direction  from  the  crown, 
admitting  almost  of  a  perfect  poj> 
terre  of  flowers  being  oisplayed  in 
the  inside.  The  few  chapeaux  of 
this  character,  however,  which  we 
have  noticed,  have  been  trimmed 
^th  feathers  only  on  the  out- 
8id& 

If  we  sum  up  tlio  chapeau  at 
pi^sent  in  vogue  at  the  head- 
quarters of  fashion,  this  is  the  re- 
sult.   First  of  all,  it  must  bo  very 


dmall— tlie  shape  is  an  affiEiir  of 
minor  importance;  the  size  —  or 
rather  the  deficiency  of  size— is 
everything.  Secondly,  it  must  have 
what  is  termed  a  diadem  in  front, 
which  may  be  either  of  metal,  jet, 
flowers,  buds  or  blossoms,  ribbon, 
lace  or  tulle,  provided  they  be  puffed. 
Thirdly,  if  a  flower— the  rose  has 
the  preference,  remember — or  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  or  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  some  &ncy  grass  in  which  a 
metallic  dra^nfly  or  grasshopper 
will  be  oocadonally  half  hidden,  be 
posed  on  the  left  side,  it  should  rise 
usually  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  bonnet.  Fourthly,  bows  or 
rosettes  may  be  worn  almost  any- 
where outside  the  chapeau,  and  also 
to  secure  the  strings  when  a  flower- 
bud  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 
Fifthly,  metal  ornaments,  except 
those  of  a  greenish  golden  tinge 
— and  even  these  but  sparingly — 
are  no  longer  worn.  Sixthly,  that 
lace  strings,  with  a  veil  to  corre- 
spond, may  be  said  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

As  regards  robes,  the  robe  court  e 
has  atteuned  its  utmost  degree  of 
shortness,  so  as  to  display  at  times 
the  petit  cols  and  tassms  of  the  hot- 
lines a  mi  jambes,  and  though  it  will 
always  be  in  fovour  for  toilettes  de 

?romenade,^t  is  quite  certain  that  our 
arisian  Elegantes,  or  our  modistes 
— and  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two — ^are  bent  upon 
making  the  robe  a  queue  the  haute 
mode.  No  one  can  question  the  grace, 
the  elegance,  and,  one  may  say,  the 
dignity  of  this  costume,  which  being 
acmpted  only  to  persons  of  largo 
means,  is  certain  to  preserve  its 
character  of  exclusiveness.  Even 
robes  du  matin  are  now  made  of 
the  richest  materials,  and  a  queue. 
For  toilettes  de  visite,  the  ix)bo 
a  queue  is  made  slanting  off  from 
the  waist,  and  is  border^  with  a 
ruche,  or  an  elegant  leaf-shaped 
trimming  of  ribbon,  finished  with  a 
fine  silk  fringe;  tlie  front  port  of 
the  skirt,  which  is  usually  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  forms  a  simu- 
lated under  jupe,  being  trimmed 
all  the  way  up  with  bands  of  satin 
ribbon,  decreaKing  in  length  as  they 
approach  the  waist.  Frequently  tho 
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train  will  be  cut  into  a  bold  leaf- 
Hhape  pattern  round  the  edge,  and 
be  bound  with  piping,  and  more  or 
less  embroidered  with  silk  or  jet 
b^i^.    If  the  corsage  is  made  low, 
a  fichu  Marie-Antoinette  will   be 
worn  crossed  over  the  breast,  and 
with  the  long  ends  falling  down 
the  back  of  the  robe   after  being 
£Eistenod  at  the  waist  behind.    For 
a  toilette  de  soir6e  over  the  robe 
h  queue  of  some  .light  colour  satin, 
a  rich  white  lace  upper  jupe,  short 
in  front  and  taking  the  form  of  the 
queue  behind,  wiU  be  worn;  over 
this  again,  at  the  back  of  the  robe, 
will  be  disposed  a  series  of  em- 
broidered basques,  falling  one  over 
the  other,  bordered  with   plaited 
ribbon,  and  of  the  same  material  as 
the  robe  itself.    In  front  hangs  a 
tablier,  trimmed  with  a  double  ruche 
of  ribbon,  placed  some   distance 
apart,  the  intervening  space  being 
richly  embroidered.  The  corsage  is 
low,  and   the   sleeves  short.      A 
toilette  de  promenade  k  queue  is  of 
violet-colour  silk,  with  four  large 
bows  with  long  ends,  finished  off 
with  silk  fringe,  arranged  at  equal 
distances  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt;  the  corsage  is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a  cape,  bordered  with 
fringe,  which  reaches  to  the  waist, 
where  it  is  fBustened  behind  with  a 
large  bow.    Over  this  cape  falls  a 
small  pointed  hood,  terminating  in 
a  tassel  which  hangs  level  with  the 
waist   This  costume  is  particularly 
rich  and  elegant  in  suk  of  some 
delicate  shade,  when  trimmed  at 
the  lower  part  'of  the  skirt  with  a 
deep  border  of  white  lace,  spangled 
over  with  glass  beads,  and  wi&  a 
narrower  lace  border   round   the 
bottom  of  the  cape.    Anotiier  siyle 
of  toilette  de  promenade  is  in  mauve- 
colour   taffeta,   k  queue    and   en 
tablier,  bordered  all  round  with  a 
satin  band  of  a  deeper  shade,  varied 
with  narrow  stripes  of  black  velvet 
The  hindmost  portion  of  the  robe 
overlaps,  as  it  were,  the  front  on 
either  side  to  within  about  a  dozen 
inches  of  the  bottom,  where  the 
robe  is  sloped  away  both  in  front 
and  towards  the  queue,  so  as  to 
show  the  deep  ruche  of  a  white 
cambric  jupon,  which  has  a  siDgu- 


larly  fresh  and  piquant  look  after 
the  coloured  jupons  with  which  ve 
have  been  so  long  familiar.    The 
corsage,  consisting  of  a  bertha,  is, 
together  with  the  tablier  and  the 
long  ends  of  the  oeinture  ^harpe, 
trimmed  with  a  dark  mauve  and 
black  silk  fringe;  long  silk  tassels 
fall  from  this  bertliaover  the  centre 
of  the  large  bow  which  fiBustens  the 
sash.    This  style  of  costume,  com- 
prising alike  the  queue — ^which,by- 
tiie-way,can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
looped  up  at  pleasure — ^the  tablier, 
the  ceinture  eoharpe  nou^,aiidthe 
light  jupon  with  a  very  deep  ruche, 
promises  to  be  the  mode  during  the 
present  season,  in  such  light  mate- 
rials as  poult-de^soie,  faye,  foulard, 
mohair,  and  piqu6 ;  the  jupon  com- 
monly being  white,  with  stripes  of 
some   breadth   of  a   light  bright 
colour,  when  it  is  not  plaited. 

Toilettes  de  reception  a  la  Pom- 
padour— ^possibly  one  of  the  m(»t 
elegant  of  feminine  costumes,  named 
after  the  Marchioness  par  excd- 
lence  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  beautiful,  brilliant,  gay,  coquet- 
tish, charming,  abandoned  woman, 
who,  spite  of  the  Salic  law,  sat 
for  twenty  years  on  the  throne  of 
France,  after  ensnaring  Louis  XV. 
during  his  hunting  expeditions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  husband's 
chateau  in  the  forest  of  Senart, 
where  she  was  continually  chasing 
the  royal  hunter;  one  day  burst- 
ing upon  his  astonished  sight  seated 
in  a  rose-coloured  phaeton,  drawn 
by  the  most  beautiful  horses,  and 
arrayed  in  an  azure  robe;  and  on 
another  occasion  dressed  in  rose 
colour,  in  an  azure  phaeton— the 
toilette  de  r^ption  a  la  Pompa- 
dour consists  of  an  open  robe,  of 
some  delicate  shade  of  shot  &ik, 
with  a  long  train,  trimmed  or  em- 
broidered at  the  edges  with  a  bold 
floral  or  leaf-shai)ed  pattern,  and 
an  under  jupe,  also  of  shot  silk,  but 
several  shades  lighter  than  the  robe, 
trimmed  with  ttiree  or  four  rows 
of  rich  white  lace.  A  ceinturo 
^charpe,  also  of  lace,  partially  raises 
and  supports  the  trsdn  about  half- 
way down  the  figure,  leaving  only 
a  moderate  length  to  trail  upon  the 
ground.    Tho  corsage  is  decollete 
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of  oonrsc;  but  a  laco  chemisette 
can  be  called  into  requisition  to 
'half  conceal  and  hidf  reveal  the 
beauties  it  is  meant  to  hide.'  As 
regards  ball  dresses,  the  corsage  of 
these  is  little  more  than  a  dream : 
it  exists  in  name  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  lace,  and  there  certainly  are 
women  who  consider  this  sufficient 
—and  possibly  it  might  be  so,  if  it 
were  only  decorously  worn;  but 
with  them  the  splendour  of  the 
shoulders  has  to  compensate  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  face.  Whatever 
is  deficient  in  the  corsage  is  un- 
questionably more  than  compen- 
sated for  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
skirts,  which  are  of  an  amplitude 
and  a  length  passing  all  reasonable 
bounds. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
spring  paletot  is  its  being  closed 
tightly  at  the  waist;  the  loose  par- 
deasus  is  almost  entirely  discarded. 
The  paletots  Watteau  and  IVLirie- 
Antoinette,   and   the   casaque    or 
'  rotonde '  Louis  Quinze,  are  those 
about  which  Parisian  modistes  are 
jufit  now  raving.    The  first  is  a  very 
ordinary-lookiug  jaquette,  —  made 
to  fit  the  figure  and  secured  tightly 
at  the  waiBt  with  a  broad  l^lt—- 
with  rather   long    skirts,    usually 
pointed  at  either  side,  utterly  un- 
like, by  the  way,  any  one  of  the 
light  and  loose-fitting  garments,  in 
which  Watteau,  with  his  s^pirituel 
palette,  delighted  to  robe  his  charm- 
ing heroines.    The  second  takes  its 
iiame  &om  the  eternal  fichu  which, 
par  parmthese,  obtained  its  name  in 
a  curious  manner.     The   'fichu' 
proper,  introduced  by  Marie-Antoi- 
nette, not   before    tiie    d^coUet^ 
style  of  toilette  made  it  positively 
iificessary,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  lace  kerchief  worn  crossed  over 
^e  shoulders.     Of  course  imme- 
diately it  was  countenanced  by  the 
queen  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
followed  her  example,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of   the    gardes-des- 
corpe,  whose  duties  were  to  stand 
behind  these  ladies'  chairs  during 
jne  performances  at  the  Versailles 
tneatre.    '  Fichu,'  it  should  be  i-e- 
^emhered,  is  an  opprobrious  sort 
^'  term,  and  one  of  these  militaires, 
^ble  to  restrain  the  expression 
of  his  feelings  at  what  he  regardcsd 


as  an  innovation,  observed  aside  to  a 
comrade,  ' Confound  these  "fichu" 
things  which  hide  what  we  all  like 
to  see!'  The  expression  was  re- 
I)eated,  and  the  lace  kerchief  was 
over  afterwards  known  by  the  term 
which  had  been  applied  to  it,  in  a 
moment  of  indignation,  by  the  dis- 
appointed garde-du-corps. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  paletot 
Marie- Antoinette,  the  distinguishiiu; 
feature  of  which  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  '  fichu '  bordered  with  lace  and 
crossed  upon  the  breast,  and,  more- 
over, recrossed  behind  upon  the 
skirt  of  the  paletot.  A  belt  encircles 
the  waist,  and  encloses  thefichu^ 
both  before  and  behind,  within  its 
limits.  The  casaque  or '  rotonde ' 
Louis  quinze  in  certain  cases  loosely 
fits  the  figure — ^in  others  it  is  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  ahape  like  the 
paletots  just  described.  Its  distin* 
guishing  characteristic  appears  to 
be  certain  large  rosettes  at  the  upper 
X)art  of  the  opening  on  either  side, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or, 
where  the  garment  adapts  itself 
closely  to  the  figure,  at  the  back  of 
the  waist;  these  rosettes  have 
usually  a  couple  of  small  fringed 
pattes  hanging  from  them. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  supposed 
to  regulate  the  mode  over  here,  but 
she  does  so  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
It  is  those  modistes  with  the  most 
distinguJe  and  wealthy  client^  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  thou- 
sand and  one  vagaries  of  fashion, 
only  some  half-score  of  which  sur- 
vive the  day  of  their  birth  and 
flourish  in  full  vigour.  A  news- 
paper correspondent  present  at  a 
recent  Tuileries  reception  observes 
that,  chancing  to  lower  his  eyes,  he 
noticed  the  ^npress  wore  a  shorter 
train  than  usual,  whereupon  he 
reasons  that  the  robe  courte  will  be 
the  coming  mode.  Another  re- 
marks that  ia  abandoning  crinoline 
the  Empress  has  had  recourse  to  a 
toumure ;  anda  third  even  insinuates 
she  has  a  partiality  for  hoops,  and 
that  consequently  hoops  are  to  be 
the  'only  wear.'  Do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it,  and  more  especially 
that  the  robe  courte  is  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  robe  k  queue.  Over  here, 
what,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the 
day,  is  styled  the  'unbridled  extrava- 
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ganoe  of  women'  has  survived  the 
philippics  of  the  late  procnreur- 
gen^ral  Bapin,  the  pictorial  satires 
of  Cham  and  Bertall,  the  feeble 
onslaughts  of  a  thousand  and  one 
chroniqueurs,  and  more  recently 
the  biting  sarcasms  of  Monsei^eur 
Mermillod^  Bishop  of  Geneva,  m  his 
sermon  at  Si  Glotilde.  In  England 
too,  though  it  may  flinch  at  the 
attacks  of  certain  Saturday  censors, 
it  will  certainly  never  succumb  to 
them.  Do  these  said  censors  ima- 
gine because  they  are  so  supremely 
virtuous,  that  tiiere  is  to  be  '  no 
more  cakes  and  ale,'  no  more  robes 
k  queue,  or  h  deux  jupes,  or  corsages 
in  the  least  degree  d^oUet^ ;  that 
tiiere  is  to  be  an  end  to  rouge  and 
pearl  powder,  to  artificially  tinted 
carmine  lips,  painted  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  and  lids  shaded  with 
the  delicatest  ethereal  blue ;  that 
blonde    beauties   will    nevermore 


bronze  their  complexions,  dye  their 
hair  of  the  approved  Bismarck,  or 
Bussia  leather  shade,  or  powder  it 
with  gold?  From  the  days  of 
Jessebel  to  the  present,  women  have 
been  constantly  addicted  to  these 
vanities,  and  the  hour  and  the  man 
have  not  yet  come  to  put  an  end  to 
them. 

Besides,  why  should  not  women 
make  themselves  harmless^  attrac- 
tive after  their  own  fiishion  ?  We 
teach  them  that  they  live  for  this, 
and  besides  you  are  not  compelled 
to  approve  their  fashion,  or  even  to 
admire  them  unless  you  please.  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  tiie  demand 
creates  the  supply,  it  is  we,  rather 
than  they,  who  are  responsible  for 
these  artifices  of  the  touette,  which 
it  is  just  now  so  much  the  fashion 
with  public  writers  to  condemn. 


OHAEADE. 


I. 


THOUGfl  it  come  from  the  land  and  be  fashicmed  by  man. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  will  attest 
That  the  sea  and  the  river  encompass  my  First, 
Of  feminine  gender  confessed. 


IL 


Though  it  spring  with  the  steed  over  hurdle  and  fence. 
All  nations  and  tongues  do  proclaim 
That  my  Second  exists  in  the  white  man  and  black, 
Yet  is  not  in  either  the  same. 


m. 


Though  my  Whole  may  disclose  a  struggle  in  life, 
And  marvellous  sinew  and  bone. 
It  touches  not  earth  but  disports  in  the  air. 
And  lives  upon  water  alone. 


Putney,  ^th  April,  1868. 


A.M. 
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'  pLEASE,    eu,   hnj   a    rosette. 

i  Dark  Bine  twopence;  light 
Bine  a  pennj/  was  the  appeal  that 
greeted  me  as  I  walked  down  the 
Fnlham  Boad  on  the  third  of  April 
last  V^hythe  poor  girl,  who  was 
thns  endeayonxingtoeam  an  honest 
penny,  should  have  shown  so  de- 
cided a  preference  for  the  Dark  Blue, 
I  could  not  imagine,  unless  the  £M;t 
of  Oxford's  seyen  years'  triumph  at 
Putney  was  sufficient  cause.  Pos- 
sibly she  found  that  she  thereby 
droye  a  better  trade,  inasmuch  as 
the  indifferent  citizen  of  London, 
who  has  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  either  Uniyersiiy,  prefers 
to  be  on  the  winning'  side  as  long 
as  possible,  and  so  wears  the  colours 
of  the  last  yictor,  until  he  in  his 
torn  suffers  defeat  Certain  it  iis, 
howeyer,  that  not  only  my  friend, 
but  many  other  itmerant  yendors  of 
the  '  blues,'  found  the  light  colour 
a  less  merchantable  commodit]^  than 
the  darkf  on  this  and  the  following 
days. 

By  the  way,  I  felt  rather  melan- 
choly as  I  sauntered  down  to  Beau- 
fort House,  for  I  remembered  that 
vhen  you,  kind  reader,  and  I  parted 
last  year,  we  both  agreed  that  the 
authorities  would  yield,  and  that 
one  or  other  'Alma  mater,'  pro- 
bably the  city  of  spires,  would  be 
the  scene  of  those  glorious  struggles, 
to  witness  which  so  many  of  us  take 
our  annual  pilgrimage.  But  no! 
Stem  dons— and  perhaps,  for  all  we 
know,  wiser  judgments  than  ours — 
haye  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  so 
we  pU^ims  are  depriyed  of  a  ploa- 
B&nt  kip,  and  the  meeting  is  shorn 
of,  to  my  mind,  its  best  distinctiye 
feature. 

Howeyer,  while  the  games  are 
held  in  I/nidon,  I  for  one  do  my 
^  to  enjoy  them ;  and  no  small 
P^  o£  my  pleasure  consists  in 
watching  and  listening  to  the  ya- 
rions  groups  of  'Varsity  men  who 
pass  me  by  with  quicker  steps,  or 
^ho  impede  my  progress  by  stop- 
Pu^g  to  speculate  media  via.  One 
Aod  all  afford  me  food  for  amuse- 
joent  and  meditation,  from  the 
boyish  freshman  of  two  terms  or 


less  residence,  who.  talks  loudly — 
nay,  almost  shouts —in  the  exu- 
berance of  his  youthful  spirits,  to 
the  stem  old  don  (of  whom  I  saw 
not  a  few)  who,  like  myself,  make 
remarks  in  a  quiet  undertone,  and 
wonder,  with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  regret,  whether  one  of  these  boys 
— for  they  are  boys — oyer  heard  that 
we  rowed  head,  or  bowled  three 
wickets  in  one  oyer,  or  did  a  mile 

under ^Well,  our  timo  was  not 

quite  so  good  in  those  days,  perhaps, 
but  then  watches  do  yary  so ! 

If  I  go  rambling  on  like  this,  I 
shall  neyer  get  to  the  scratch,  much 
less  to  the  winning-post  of  the  last 
eyent;  so'  I  must  at  once  proceed 
to  strip  and  go  hard  at  it,  to  describe 
as  well  as  I  can  somethinp^  of  what 
I  saw,  and  heard,  and  enyied  on  the 
third  of  April  last;  and  I  hope  that 
some  few  true  blues  far  away  in 
other  lands,  where '  London  Society,' 
howeyer,  sheds  a  friendly  light,  will 
belieye  that  more  than  half  my 
pleasure  consists  in  feeling  that 
they  at  least  will  like  to  read  eyen  a 
poor  account  of  feats  which  we  old 
ones  loye  to  witness,  though  we  can 
no  longer  emulate  them. 

There  are  few  who  haye  watched 
athletics  with  the  keen  interest  with 
which  I  haye;  and  few  indeed 
who  haye  sufficiently  yiyid  athletic 
memory  to  recall  without  difficult 
the  exploits  of  Wilkinson,  GolUns, 
Jones,  Stephen,  Flintoff,  Mason,  and 
Edwards,  much  more  tiie  victories 
of  Astley,  Bathurst,  and  Burnett 

'  Card,  gentlemen  ?'  shrieked  the 
boy ;  and  so  I  bought  one,  if  only 
to  stop  his  yoice  for  a  moment, 
while  he  produced  by  a  tardy  pro- 
cess my  change,  longing  all  the  wnile 
for  me  to  say  that  he  might  keep  it. 
The  progranmie  in  its  details  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  saye  that  the  two- 
mile  race  is  changed  to  three  miles. 
Another  mile  more  would  haye  been, 
to  my  mind,  a  further  improyement, 
but  still  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  order  of  the  events 
I  need  not  here  specify,  as  they  will 
appear  in  their  proper  place  in  my 
narratiye.  For  the  arrangements 
of  the  ground  I  can  only  say  that 
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tbey  showed'  snch  improyements 
over  former  years  as  are  sure  to 
suggest  themselyes  as  we  live  and 
learn  athletics.  It  may,  perhaps, 
render  my  description  of  the  several 
races  clearer  if  I  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  ground. 
The  actual  path  itself  is  a  few  yards 
oyer  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  con- 
sists of  Itwo  oomparatiyely  straight 
pieces  of  about  i6o  yards  each,  and 
two  curved  ends  joining  them  of 
about  130.  No  part  of  the  path, 
except  about  120  yards  on  one  side, 
is  really  straight,  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  forms  a  kind  of  flattened 
oval.  The  path  was  in  fair  order 
on  the  inside ;  but  no  part  of  it  was 
really  first-rate,  or,  in  fact,  to  be 
compared  with  the  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge grounds. 

The  third  of  April,  on  which  the 
games  were  held,  was  a  glorious 
day.  Blue  above,  and  blue  below ; 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
air  having  that  fresh  warm  feeling 
of  a  true  spring  day.  The  ground 
was  literally  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, and  such  a  display  of  blue 
has  never  been  brought  together  for 
an  athletic  meeting  before ;  and  as, 
at  a  few  minutes  before  two,  I  stood 
waiting  for  the  high  jump  to  begin, 
the  contrast  between  Beaufort  House 
of  1868,  and  Christ  Church  Ground 
in  1864,  or  Fenner's  in  1865,  came 
across  my  mind  with  singular 
force. 

The  hour  had  scarcely  struck 
when  the  four  high  jumpers  entered 
the  enclosure,  and  ihe  sports  really 
began.  For  Oxford  there  appeared 
F.  W.  Parsons,  of  Magdalen,  and 
F.  S.  O'Grady,  of  St.  John's,  both  of 
whom  jumped  for  their  University 
last  year,  and  Parsons  in  1866  also. 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  the 
veteran  C.  E.  Green,  of  Trinity,  and 
a  new  champion,  in  the  person  of  G. 
Hoare,  of  Trinity  also.  The  high 
jump,  in  the  Oxford  'Varsify  Games, 
was  won  by  Parsons  with  5  feet  6 
inches ;  O'Grady  being  second  at  5 
feet  5  inches.  At  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, Green  and  Hoare  both  cleared 
5  feet  8i  inches,  from  soft  turf,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  Can- 
tabs'  chanoe  was  much  &ncied. 

The  bar  was   placed  at  4  feet 
10  inches,  which  tdl  cleared  easily ; 


and  it  was  then  zaised,  two  indies 
at  a  lime,  to  5  feet  4  inches,  which 
height  they  all  again  cleared;  but 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  and 
perhaps  of  none  more  than  himself, 
the  great  C.  E.  Green  failed  to  clear 
5  feet  6  inches.  Parsons  and  Hoaro 
were  unable  to  jump  5  feet  7  inches, 
which  height  O'Grady  alone  cleared, 
whereby  be  scored  the  first  event  for 
Oxford,  and  the  victory  was  received 
by  the  usual  Dark  Blue  cheeia. 

I  really  feel  disposed  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  what  I  said  of 
O'Grady  in  *  London  Society'  last 
year.  That  he  won  very  cleverly 
this;  year  no  one  will  deny,  for  he 
only  once  touched  the  bar  in  the 
course  of  the  contest ;  and  when  it 
was  raised  to  5  feet  8  inches,  he 
cleared  that  height  with  his  feet, 
but  imfortunately  tipped  the  bar  in 
coming  down  with  his  body.  Par- 
sons jumped  well ;  and*  Hoare,  de- 
spite his  small  stature,  and  the  com- 
paratively heavy  weight  he  has  to 
carry,  is  a  wonderful  jumper.  G.  E. 
Green  was  out  of  all  form,  and  in 
my  opinion,  judging  from  his  ina- 
bility at  times  to  rise  at  the  bar,  be 
was  very  short  of  practice  indeed ; 
and  every  jumper  knows  how  esBen- 
tial  practice  is  for  high  jumping. 
I  hope  no  University  champions 
ever  venture  to  throw  the  smallest 
chanoe  away;  for  though  these 
games  are  at  present  comparati?^y 
young  institutions,  the  time  will 
come  when  every  victory  will  be 
counted  up  with  little  less  eagerness 
than  those  of  Mortlake  and  Lord's. 

Scarcely  had  O'Grady  made  his 
last  attempt,  when  the  five  mile 
horses  took  their  prdiminaries  cm 
the  course.  While  uiey  are  so  doing 
let  us  remember  a  few  of  their  pre- 
vious performances,  for  the  race  they 
have  to  run  will  be  a  grand  one,  if 
they  come  up  to  their  early  proaouse. 
Cambridge  ran  W.  C.  Gibbe,  of 
Jesus,  who  ran  for  her  unsuccessfolly 
last  year.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  won  a  handicap  in  1867  in 
4  min.  %6  sec.,  and  still  better,  bis 
University  Mile  this  year  in  4  van. 
33  sec.  The  second  horse  of  the 
Light  Blue  was  H.  P.  Gumey,  of 
Clare,  who  ran  third  to  Gibbsand 
Eoyds  this  year  at  Cambridge. 
Oxford   was  represented  by  exen 
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more  lenovned  cbampiona,  viz,, 
W.  P.  Bowman,  of  Universiiy,  who 
ran  second  to  Lawes  in  the  Amatenr 
Champion  in  1866.  and  after  rowing 
bow  in  his  'Varsity  boat  last  year, 
distingaished  himself  by  pulliog  off 
niimeroas  mile  and  half-mile  handi- 
caps this  spring  at  Oxford,  and 
finished  by  winning  his  'Varsity 
mile  with  Soott  and  Laing  behind 
him  in  4  nun*  46  seo.  S.  G.  Scott, 
of  Magdalen,  all  will  remember  as 
winner  of  last  year's  Inter- Varsity 
and  Amateur  Champion  miles,  the 
former  in  4  min.  41  sec.;  he  ran 
second  to  Bowman  in  the  Oxford 
Mile  this  year. 

Lastly,  the  Dark  Bine  was  worn 
by  J.  W.  Laing,  of  Christchnrch,  the 
hero  of  1866,  and  who  has  won 
more  races  than  any  amatenr  of  the 
present  day  (P.  M.  Thornton  only 
excepted).  Laing,  I  believe,  was 
oat  of  form  at  the  time  of  the  Ox- 
ford Games ;  at  any  rate  he  never 
got  near  lus  proper  place.  From  the 
foregroing  statistics  my  readers  will 
observe  that  from  their  trial  the 
Cambridge  men  had  1 3  sec.  to  the 
good,  though  it  was  really  some- 
what less,  when  we  take  into  ao- 
oonnt  the  quick  times  that  are  made 
on  the  Cambridge  ground. 

At  the  word  '  Go,'  Laing  went  off 
with  a  slight  lead,  followed  by  Bow- 
man, Scott,  and  Gibbs  close  toge- 
ther, and  Gumey  last.  The  four 
leading  men  were  9M  in  a  cluster, 
and  so  they  ran  for  the  first  third  of 
a  mile,  Gumey  being  gradually  more 
and  more  outpaced.  Throughout 
the  second  third  of  a  mile  Laing  led, 
tiiough  never  getting  very  fyx  from 
the  three  others,  at  about  half  a 
mile  Gibbs  running  into  second 
place,  but  was  again  re-passed  by 
Bowman  before  the  end  of  the  so- 
cond  lap.  After  running  about  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  last  lap,  Gibbs 
went  to  the  front,  and  running  very 
Btroog,  gradually  went  away  from 
Laing,  and  won  by  25  yards  in  very 
fint-rate  style ;  1 50  yards  from  home 
Bowman  passed  Laing,  but  in  the 
straight,  leading  home,  Laing  re- 
passed him,  and  gained  second  place 
by  30  yards.  Soott  was  fourth.  The 
tune  was  as  near  as  could  be  4  min. 
30  sec.,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  won- 
derfol  performance,   for   Beaufort 


House  is  by  no  means  a  fast  mile 
ground. 

Gibbs  showed  himself  a  runner  of 
most  undeniable  quality  and  form ; 
and  though  he  will  not,  I  fear,  run 
much  again,  he  will  be  a  dangerous 
man  to  meet  at  any  time.  I  hope, 
liko  some  others,  he  will  retire  from 
violent  exertion  before  he  overdoes 
it,  for,  constitutionally,  he  cannot 
stand  very  much  hard  work.  Laing 
ran  very  well,  and  is  a  fine  strong 
runner,  but  would  never  get  any 
very  extraordinary  mile  pace.  There 
is  singularly  little  difference  between 
him  now  and  as  we  saw  him  in  1 866 
on  the  Chnstchuroh  ground.  On 
heavy  ground  he  is  a  most  dangerous 
man,  but  he  cannot  do  very  good 
time,  however  light  the  path  is. 
Bowman  and  Scott  disappointed  us, 
the  latter  especially,  not  being  within 
several  seconds  of  his  last  year's 
form. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  mile 
the  spectators  were  rather  glad  of 
the  reflective  amusement  of  watch- 
ing the  hanmier  thrown.  I  need 
not  now  go  into  the  details  of  the 
method  of  tlurowing,  &c.,  which  I 
have  attempted  in  other  years  to 
describe.  The  Dark  Blue  was  worn 
by  T.  Batson,  of  Lincoln,  and  W.  A. 
Bnrgess,  of  Queen's,  who  were  first 
and  second  at  Oxford  with  88  feet 
1 1  inches  and  88  feet  9  inches.  For 
the  Light  Blue  appeared  H.  Leek, 
of  Trinity,  a  novice,  but  a  good  one, 
and  J.  B.  Eyre,  of  Clare,  the  winner 
of  last  year.  Leek  won  at  Cam- 
bridge 94  feet  8  inches,  being  nearly 
6  feet  to  the  good  over  Oxford. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  exciting 
throwing  between  Leek,  Eyre,  and 
Batson,  until  the  last,  with  a  fine, 
but  not  very  straight  throw,  of 
99  feet  6  inches,  was  declared  the 
winner.  Leek  was  second  with 
98  feet  8  inches,  and  Eyre  third  with 
97  feet  2  inches,  and  Bnrgess  last  with 
89  feet  10  inches.  This  competition 
was  to  an  expert  very  interesting — 
to  a  mere  outsider  doubtless  it 
seemed  '  slow.'  Before  passing  on  I 
wish,  with  all  deference,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  method  of  judg- 
ing employed.  As  far  as  I  could 
seo,  two  of  the  judges  marked  as 
nearly  as  they  could  the  spot  where 
the  foot  of  the  thrower  at  the  time 
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of  deliyenr  was,  and  then,  with  a 
oord  on  whioh  certain  lengths  were 
denoted,  the  distance  from  this  spot 
to  the  throw  was  measored.  .  Now, 
apart  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
marking  on  plain  torf  the  exact 
position  of  the  footprints,  it  seemed 
to  me  most  preoarions  to  measure 
distances  with  a  cord ;  for,  use  what 
care  you  will,  you  cannot  always 
stretch  a  cord  to  exactly  the  same 
extent,  and  that  is  a  serious  matter 
when  one  comes  to  a  question  of 
2  inches,  as  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
And  f^ain;  why,  in  this  competi- 
tion alone,  direction  of  a  throw 
should  be  of  no  advantage,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the 
University  Committees  have  given 
the  subject  more  consideration  than 
I  have,  and  may  have  reasons  for 
adopting  this  method,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  method  of  judg- 
ing was  chosen  by  judges  of  such 
experience  as  those  who  officiated 
on  the  day.  Still  I  cannot  see  what 
can  be  better  than  to  judge  on  the 
same  system  as  in  throwing  the 
cricket  ball  and  in  putting  the 
weight,  i,e.,  have  a  scratch  of  any 
length  drawn  on  the  ground ;  then 
let  the  hammer  be  delivered  before 
the  man  crosses  that  scratch,  and 
measure  the  length  of  the  throw  by 
letting  fall  a  nerpendicalar  fiomthe 
place  where  the  hammer  pitches  to 
that  scratch.  By  having  parallel 
lines  at  distances  of  8o,  85,  90,  and 
95  feet  drawn  on  the  ground,  the 
exact  value  of  a  throw  is  estimated 
in  a  moment  I  have  paused  too 
long  on  this  subject,  but  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  me,  kind  reader,  for  I 
do  regret  that  in  these,  our  greatest 
sports,  anything  should  depend  on 
the  stretching  of  a  cord  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  difficult  mark  in  the 
grass,  or  that  a  straight  throw  should 
have  no  advantage  over  a  crooked 
one. 

To  resume,  however:  we  gladly 
turn  to  the  Hurdle  Race.  A  good 
hurdle  race  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
races  imaginable;  the  momentary 
pauses  at  each  hurdle,  which  enable 
you  from  any  distance  to  tell  the 
position  of  each  man,  give  it  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  spectator. 
There  started  for  Oxford  A.  Hill- 
yard,  of  Pembroke,  who  ran  for  his 


third  year,  and  L.  E.  Newnhun,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  the  Oxford  firat  and 
second.     Cambridge  ran  G.  Pitt 
Taylor,  of  Trinity,  and  R.  Pitz- 
herbert,  of  John's,  the  latter  for  the 
second  time.    The  times  at  the  two 
Universities  were  very  nearly  the 
same.    Pitt  Taylor  came  out  from 
the  very  first,  and  running  through- 
out in  almost  perfect  style,  won  with 
ease  by  3  yards,  Newnham  being 
second,  two  feet  in  front  of  Hillysrd. 
Fitzherbert,  though  he  ran  a  dead 
heat  with  Pitt  Taylor  in  the  games 
at  Cambridge,  was  never  in  it    No 
man  in  the  race  touched  a  single 
hurdle.     The  time  was  taken  as 
16^  sea,  which  is  very  fast,  for  the 
hurdles  were  all  above  the  average. 
I  regretted  the  aheence  of  C.  N. 
Jackson,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  who, 
but  for  lameness,  would  have  ran 
again  for  Oxford,  and  had  he  been 
in  his  last  year's  form,  Pitt  Taylor 
might    perhaps  have  had  to  run 
even  a  little  faster,  but  the  latter  is 
quite   first-rate.     Newnham  (who 
also,  by  the  way,  comes  out  of  the 
trus  hurdle  stables)  defeating  Hill- 
yard  surprised  me,  though  some,  I 
believe,  expected  it    Pitt  Taylor's 
style  was  much  the  beet,  though  his 
was  not  very  safe. 

Immediately  after  the  hurdles  the 
course  was  cleared  for  the  100  yards, 
and  the  men  trotted  down  to  the 
start  The  Light  Blue  sprinters 
were  0.  A.  Absolom,  of  Trinity,  and 
C.  C.  Corfe,  of  Jesus,  who  ran  a  dead 
heat  at  Cambridge.  The  Dark  Bine, 
J.  P.  Tennent,  of  Wadham,  and  F.  0. 
Philpott,  of  St  Edmund  Hall. 
Corfe  was  the  only  old  performer, 
he  having  run  in  1867.  After  one 
false  start  they  got  away,  Absolom 
having  decidedly  the  best  of  it  At 
40  ysfds  he  was  leading  by  nearly  s, 
but  seemed  to  tire  almost  to  nothing 
before  the  finish,  and  Tennent 
coming  with  a  magnificent  rush, 
landed  the  Dark  Blue  by  3 1  yards, 
from  Absolom.  Philpott  was  third, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Corfe  was  impeded  by  the  spectators 
leaning  over  the  rope;  at  any  rate 
he  did  not  run  as  he  usually  does. 
Tennent  is  a  wonderfully  strong 
finisher,  his  rush  being  superior 
even  to  that  of  Pitman's  last  year. 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a 
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decided  opinion  npon  what  I  am 
reall/  iminfonned,  but  it  certainly 
stnick  mo,  as  a  looker  on,  that  Ab* 
solom  could  not  stay  the  course. 
Whether  such  is  the  case,  or  whether 
it  only  happened  to  be  so  on  the  day, 
is  more,  of  course,  than  I  can  say. 

It  VFBB  again  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief that»  after  two  such  exciting 
races,  we  turned  to  see  Putting  the 
Weight,  an  eyent  which,  by  the  way, 
has  neyer  yet  been  won  by  Oxford; 
for  whom  her  old  representatives  of 
last  year,  viz.,  T.  Batson,  of  Lincoln, 
and  W.  B.  Burgess,  of  Queen's,  again 
appeared.  Gaunbridge  sent  forth 
B.  Waltham,  of  St  Peter's  ('  The 
Invincible ')>  and  C.  A.  Abeolom, 
*  the '  loo  yards  runner.  Waltham 
scored,  for  the  third  time,  an  easy 
victory  with  34  feet  3  inches,  Abso- 
lom  being  9  inches  behind;  Burgess 
was  next,  with  3a  feet  iii  inches, 
and  Batson  close  up,  with  33  feet 
S  inches.  I  did  not  think  Waltham 
was  in  quite  such  good  form  as  last 
year:  he  did  not  seem  to  get  his  body 
behind  his  throw  or  even  to  let  his 
arm  come  free  from  his  shoulder. 

A  great  contest  was  looked  for  in 
the  Quarter  of  a  Mile  Bace,  for  the 
first  two  men  at  each  University 
were  great  indeed.  The  Gantabe 
were  J.  H.  Bidley,  of  Jesus,  a  fresh- 
man who  went  up  last  year,  having 
abeady  won  the  Amateur  too  yards, 
and  Quarter  of  a  Mile.  He  ran  seve- 
ral races  last  autumn,  the  Open 
Bace,  at  the  Oxford  University 
Games  this  year,  and  the  Cambridge 
Quarter.  We  need  hardly  say  he 
was  a  hot  &vourite.  A.  W.  Lam- 
bert, of  St.  John's,  the  Cambridge 
fieoond  horse,  was  only  one  yard  l^ 
hind  Bidley,  in  the  'Varsity  Quarter, 
and  had  won  several  open  races  also. 
Nor  were  the  Oxonians  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  means.  W.  J.  Frere, 
of  Magdalen,  ran  a  magnlficont  race 
(as  will  be  remembered)  for  Oxford, 
last  year,  in  the  Inter-University 
Games,  and  he  won  the  Oxford 
Qoarter  in  splendid  time  this  year. 
B.  Y.  Somers-Smith,  of  Merton,  ran 
^  Tery  good  second  to  Frere,  at  Ox- 
ford, but  we  &ncy  he  was  stale  on 
this  occasion.  The  times  at  both 
Universities  were  much  the  same. 
After  an  uneven  start,  of  which 
J^ambert  and  Bidley  had  the  best 
Lambert  made  the  pace  hot  for  the 


first  I  ao  yards,  Bidley  lying  second ; 
coming  round  the  bend,  Frero  came 
up,  and  Bidley  at  the  same  time 
passed  Lambert ;  Frere  had  a  slight 
lead  of  Bidley  till  they  entered  the 
straight,  when  the  latter  came  out 
and,  with  his  magnificent  stride, 
went  clear  away  from  Frere  and 
won  by  3  yds.  in  5 1  seconds ;  Lam- 
bert bcong  the  same  distance  behind 
Frere.  The  whole  race  was  a  most 
magnificent  performance  from  first 
to  last  Bidley  proved  himself  to  be 
the  very  hest  Quarter-mile  amateur 
of  the  present  day  in  England,  and 
'Fxere  is  only  second  to  him.  Bidley 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  beaten  at 
the  distance,  and  whenever  he  runs 
seems  to  have  a  littie  bit  in  hand. 
Lambert  has  a  fine  turn  of  speed, 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  little 
too  far  for  him  in  such  company ; 
still  he  would  squander  most  fields. 
Bidley's  stylo  of  running  reminded 
of  F.  G.  Pelham  in  his  finest  form, 
when,  as  in  1866,  after  coolly  biding 
his  t^e,  he  came  out  at  300  yards, 
and  ran  to  the  end  of  the  race  as 
strong  as  at  starting,  with  that  grand 
striding  style  which  seemed  enough 
to  cut  down  any  one. 

And  now  our  programme  is  draw- 
ing to  its  dose,  and  we  have  but 
two  more  events  to  chronicle.  The 
last  but  one,  the  Broad  Jump,  was 
again  hotly  contested,  remindmg  us 
of  the  Absolom  and  Maitland  con- 
test of  last  year.  The  Cambridge 
champions  were  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Weight,  viz.,  Waltham  and 
the  untiring  Absolom,  the  Oxford 
A.  C.  Tosswill,  of  Oriel,  and  Phil- 
pott,  the  100  yards  runner.  The 
Oxford  Long  Jump  was  21  feet 
4  inches,  the  Cambridge,  20  feet 
7  inches,  both  first-class  perform- 
ances. Waltham,  at  his  third  at- 
tempt, made  the  really  magnificent 
jump  of  2 1  feet  i  inch,  which  was 
unsurpassed  until,  at  his  fifth  at- 
tempt, Tosswill  covered  21  feet 
2i  mchcs.  Waltham  did  his  best 
for  his  three  remaining  tries,  but 
it  was  no  go:  Absolom  was  third 
with  20  feet  ih  inch,  and  Phil- 
pott  fourth.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  jumping,  which 
spoke  as  much  as  anything  of 
the  wonderful  advances  made  of 
late  years  in  athletics.    Waltham's 
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perfonnancCj  looking  at  his  weight, 
iB  very  first  class ;  ojod  Tosswill  has 
always  been  A  i  in  broad  jumping. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Three 
Miles,  fxir  exceUejice  the  Blue  Riband 
of  the  Meeting.  It  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  close  contest,  but  it  did  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
hibitions of  running  ever  witnessed. 
The  Dark  Blue,  in  this  the  great 
event,  was  worn  by  J.  H.  Morgan, 
of  Trinity,  who  ran  third  in  the  Two 
Miles  last  year,  and  ran  right  well, 
too;  R.  L.  N.  Michell,  the  plucky 
Two  Mile  winner  of  last  year,  and 
J.  W.  Fletcher,  who  also  started  in 
that  race.  The  Light  Blue  flag  was 
carried  by  E.  Royds,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
who  was  not  far  off  the  Mile  in  the 
Inter-'Varsity  Games  last  year ;  A. 
E.  R.  Micklefield,  of  Si  John's,  who 
ran  in  the  Two  Miles  for  Cambridge 
last  year  also,  and  the  renowned  G. 
G.  Kennedy,  of  Trinity,  last  year's 
Four  Mile  champion.  Five  of  the 
six  competitors  started  for  their 
University  in  the  Two  Miles  last 
year  and  the  sixth,  Royds,  ran  in  the 
Mile.  Morgan  won  the  Oxford  'Var- 
sity 3  miles,  in  15  minutes  39  se- 
conds by  200  yards,  from  Michell ; 
and  Royds  won  the  Cambridge  race 
in  14  minutes  36  seconds  being  only 
4  yards  in  front  of  Micklefield.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  stop  to  note  any 
of  the  many  races  that  these  men 
have  run— their  names  are  too  well 
known  to  need  such  reminders. 

On  starting,  Morgan,  Michell, 
and  Fletcher  ran  in  the  order 
named,  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  Cantabs  all  to- 
gether. Before  completing  the  mile, 
which  Morgan  did  in  5  minutes 
2  seconds,  Royds,  who  was  evidently 
unwell,  dropped  behind  Micklefield. 
Throughout  the  second  mile  Morgan 
went  on  steadily,  and  Kennedy  came 
tip  to  Michell,  and  the  two  passed 
and  repassed  one  another  several 
times.  Fletcher  dropped  behind  and 
afterwards  gave  up,  as  did  Royds, 
and  Micklefield  got  more  and  more 
in  the  rear.  The  two  miles  were  run 
by  Morgan  in  10  minutes  18  seconds. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  third 
mile,  Morgan  went  further  and  fur- 
ther away,  seeming  to  run  even 
stronger  the  farther  he  went  Ken- 
nedy dropped  behind  Michell  and 
never    quite   reached   him  again, 


though  he  tried  gamely.  Morgan, 
increasing  his  lead,  won  by  nearly 
200  yards  from  Michell,  in  is 
minute  20  seconds,  Michell  beat- 
ing Kennedy  by  about  40  yards. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  on 
pper  any  idea  of  Morgan's  running; 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
He  is  a  small,  thickly-set  man,  and 
has  great  elasticity  of  action,  bound- 
ing along  without  the  sb'ghtest  ap- 
pearance of  effort  or  fatigue.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  distressed,  and 
finished,  as  we  have  said,  even 
stronger  than  he  began.  He  re- 
minded us  very  much  of  Gamott  in 
some  ways,  but  his  style  and  stride 
are  decidedly  superior.  Three  miles 
is,  I  think,  too  far  for  Michell,  for 
although  his  fine  stride  enables  him 
to  get  easily  over  the  ground,  yet 
his  thighs  are  very  weak.  Kennedy 
ran  well,  but  he  was  simply  over* 
matched.  I  believe  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating in  saying  that  there  is 
no  amateur  who  is  as  good  at  the 
distance  as  Morgan,  the  plucky  dark- 
blue  winner  of  1868.  Oertamly  he 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
fijsal  victory  for  Oxford  decided  the 
odd  event  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  of 
the  games,  in  her  iavour. 

Looking  back  at  the  games  of 
1868  there  is  much  about  them  that 
rendered  them  especially  interesting 
to  any  one  much  interested  in  atii- 
letics.  First,  then,  was  the  &ct  of 
the  really  remarkable  improvement 
in  times  and  distances,  &c.,  shown  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  competi- 
tions. I  need  not  again  specify,  for 
any  one  on  again  looking  through 
this  hurried  sketch  will  at  once  see 
how  wonderfully  good  the  standard 
of  every  contest,  except  the  high 
jump,  was,  and  that  was  only  infe- 
rior because  there  happened  to  bo 
for  the  last  two  years  two  jumpers 
of  extraordinary  excellence  at  Oun- 
bridge.  Another  feature,  wliich 
much  pleased  me  also,  was  the  en- 
thusiasm which  each  contest  pro- 
voked, the  cheers  and  counter  cheers 
as  Light  or  Dark  Blue  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded were  louder  even  than  last, 
and  almost  equalled  the  uproar 
heard  at  Fenner's  in  1865  and 
Christchurch  Ground  in  1866. 

Lastly,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
remember  that  in  tibese  days  of  ridi 
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strangers  prizes  and  pot-hunting 
the  prize  for  all  these  contests  was 
but  a  simple- silver  medal  of  little 
intrinsic  worth,  and  the  honour  of 
hsving  gained  a  laniel  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  'Varsities. 

Oxford  for  the  first  time  gained 
the  Tictoiy,  and  she  bids  fair  to 
maintain  it  next  year^  as  her  team 
was  a  young  one.  The  actual  score 
was  Oxford  five  first  and  five  second, 
to  Cambridge  four  first  and  five 
second.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  no 
aspiring  athlete  will  leave  a  stone 
unturned  to  secure  for  his  Uniyersity 
the  victory  in  any  contest  for  whi^ 
ho  may  enter.  I  know  there  is  a 
school  which  professes  to  ridicule 
the  games,  and  to  regurd  the  win- 
ning or  losing  the  majority  of  events 
ss  a  matter  of  no  real  moment. 
How  unfair  such  a  view  is,  I  think 
that  the  ardent  support  given  to 
boating  and  cricket  by  the  greatest 
lovers  of  athletics  is  the  best  evi- 
dence. 

There  were  several  interesting 
statistics  on  the  card  which  some 
old  'Varsity  man  may  be  interested 
m  hearing.  Among  the  colleges, 
for  instance,  Jesus,  at  Cambridge, 
that  athletic  school  which  brought 
out  P.  M.  Thornton,  G.  R  Thorn- 
ton, R.  T.  James,  and  A.  J.  Law, 
has  added  to  her  &me  this  year  by 
Oibbs,  Bidley,  and  Corfe;  and  at 
Oxford  Magdalen,  the  college  of 
and  AL^G.  Knight,  E.  B.  Michell  is 
again  to  the  fore  with  Frere,  Parsons, 
and  Scott. 

.  As  regards  schools  my  diflBculties 
increase  year  by  year,  for  as  practice 
at  the  Uniyersities  becomes  more 
sequent,  so  school-training  becomes 
of  less  importance,  and  men  from 
private  schools  contend  more  on  an 
equal  footing  vrith  those  from  public 
schools  than  formerly. 

Eton,  however,  fairly  holds  her 
own  ttda  year,  boasting  of  no  less 
"•an  six  representatives  in  the  per- 
«>!»  of  Ridley,  Pitt  Taylor,  Frere, 
«>wman,  Royds,  Somers  -  Smith. 
fljinx)w  has  two  worthy  sons  in 
^organ  and  Kennedy.  Rugby 
claims  Tosswill  and  Lambert,  Marl- 
borough Gibbs;  Charterhouse  again 
appears  in  O'Grady,  Uppmgham  in 
^reen.  Blackheath  taa^ht  Laing  to 
^and  Eyre  to  hurl  the  hammer; 
^nilst  King's  College,  London,  more 


by  good  luck  than  by  anything  else, 
has,  I  am  told,  the  honour  of  own- 
ing Absolom.  There,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  by  way  of  description, 
and  trust  those  who  detect  blunders 
will  have  the  kindness  to  correct 
them  for  themselves  and  forgive 
them.  The  judging  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  R.  E.  Webster  and 
R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H, 
T.  Hopkins,  of  Magdalen,  Oxford, 
was  again  referee.  I  think  the  above 
names  are  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  duties  were  efficiently  performed, 
and  I  may  remark  that  of  no  con- 
test could  it  be  said  that  the  best 
man  (on  the  day)  did  not  win.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  this  year  to 
pick  out  a  single  '  victor  Indornm ;' 
the  laurel-wreath  must  be  cut  in 
four  pieces  this  year  and  given  to 
Morgan  and  Gibbs,  to  Ridley  and 
Tennent,  and  may  they  still  win 
victories  enough  to  complete  the 
chapletl 

Before  I  bid  feurewell  for  another 
year  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ath- 
letes I  will  not  again  touch  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  games 
to  London  except  to  express  a  hope 
that  you  and  1,  kind  reader,  may 
meet  not  many  months  hence  to 
witness  on  Fenner*s  such  struggles, 
such  victories,  and  such  defeate  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  picture  for 
those  who  were  not  at  Beaufort 
House  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1868. 

I  would,  however,  say  one  word 
on  a  point  which  of  late  has  been 
much  put  forward.  It  is  said  that 
the  increasing  taste  for  athletics  is 
the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  row- 
ing at  Cambridge.  I  have  made 
every  inquiry  in  my  power,  but 
have  been  informed  that  the  number 
of  real  rowing  men  is  even  greater 
at  Cambridge  than  heretofore,  and 
that  the  practice  is  as  heartily  car- 
ried on  as  formerly.  Whether  there 
be  any  real  foundation  for  the  idea 
I  know  not,  but  I  fully  believe  that 
what  at  least  athletics  have  done  is 
to  find  amusement,  exercise,  and 
healthful  recreation  for  hundreds — 
or  rather  thousands— who  five  years 
ago  would  haye  sf  ent  their  spare 
time  in  useless  indolence.  All  praise 
to  those  who,  in  the  fiice  of  opposi- 
tion, have  been  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement, 

D.  D.  R. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  PRINCESS. 

PLEASANTLY  bright  is  the  Park  to-day, 
With  all  the  spring  in  it,  crisp  and  new. 
Outspreading,  with  more  of  snn  than  shade, 
Under  a  heaven  of  April  bine. 

The  trees  are  ont  in  a  mist  of  green ; 

Its  dappled  shadow  each  quaintly  weaves ; 
And  there  steals  on  the  ear  with  sweet  surprise 

The  glad,  fresh  sound  of  the  rustliug  leaves. 

A  fair,  bright  scene!    At  its  brightest  now. 

In  the  life  and  stir  of  the  day's  decline. 
When  England's  noblest  are  miugling  herci 

And  England's  fiur  at  their  fairest  shine. 

He  who  looked  down  from  the  bridge,  and  said 

That  earth  had  nothing  more  fair  to  show  ;* 
Surely  he  never,  with  folded  arms. 

Had  leant  on  the  rails  that  guard  the  Bow? 

Never  before  him,  in  such  an  hour, 

Gould  exquisite  face  have  followed  face, 
'Till  his  eyes  were  dazed,  and  his  reeling  brain 

Swam  in  a  dream  of  beauty  and  grace. 

This  is  earth's  fairest  dghi    But,  see ! 

How  a  mounted  throng  the  Comer  seek — 
Rigidly  planted  is  every  hoof, 

Though  flanks  are  quivering,  satin-sleek. 

They  wait  the  crowning  glory  of  all — 

The  Princess  rides  in  the  Row  to-day ; 
And  they  look  for  her  coming,  loyal  hearts. 

Their  loving  homage  prepared  to  pay. 

They  wait  to  gaze  on  that  gentle  face, 

To  mark  the  charm  of  those  placid  eyes. 
That,  upward  gazing,  reflected  nold 

The  tender  blue  of  these  northern  skies. 

Loyal  aud  loving !    Nor  they  alone ;  f 

Who  that  looks  on  her — pure  and  good. 
Sweet  and  gracious— but  owns  her  sway  ? 

Pride  and  pattern  of  womanhood  I 

Who  does  not  hold  her  in  loving  pride? 

Who  does  not  deem  her  flower  of  our  land  ? 
Who  would  not  die  for  her?    Where  is  he 

Would  not  her  foe  to  the  death  withstand? 

Hark !  how  a  murmurous  wave  of  sound 

Softly  swells  as  it  flows  along ! 
'  She  comes  r  is  passing  from  lip  to  lip. 

Growing  stronger  and  ever  strong. 

'She  is  hereT — the  cry  is  all  delight, 

Simple  words  with  the  heart  of  a  cheer — 
Eagerly,  gladly  carry  it  on. 

Echo  and  echo  it—'  She  is  here !' 

w.a 

*  *  Earth  hath  not  aoything  more  fair  to  show.* 

Wordsworth — Sonnet  on  WestmiHsUir 
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C3  spring  is  ob- 


lie  hands  wet  with 


\  WtoV    ^^      iflintho  first 

Uo^^  ^llb  her 

^  A  lo^r^r^^^.  t.liat  is  of  Leigh 
/^y^.Zx^,  \*  S^^^"^€   offerings  to 
Ut»^*i^      'I^?!!^''^^  i«  not  in  bloom 
S^^  rrliO  ^^^^  ^^^  to  come.    But 
v5fe-    .^eta^^^^^^ywhere— not  only 
tto^tl^  ^^^i??^   ^  *^®  baskets, 
oa  *'l^tJ<i^V  V^®^,  «"d  even  the 
U*»  ^-liol«»^    In  the  world  which 
toot*SLaon  conoenxB  all  is  expectar 
tue  ^23^  ^^^-     ^  'liard  and  fost 
ti^^»  ijaB  heeu  drawn  at  the  past, 
IXO^  il*e  ib^^Shts  of  men— and  you 
^^        ibe  B^i'^-^f  women  also— are 
tO^^Uid  *o  ™  fn,tQiQ.    Not  that 
tiU^  is  itfi  absence  of  anxiety.    A 
***^  t  ^^^  °^  business  must  mingle 
^^^   ttoo  J?^^"®^^  of  t^e  next  few 
"^^  ntM-  'To  say  nothing  of  affairs  in 
^**S^b   borees  or  politics  are  con- 
^^^^ed,  *bere  will  be  quite  enough 
^^^^^o  i*^  the  match-making  market 
*^  keep  both  principals  and  seconds 
*^U  eottp^oJ®^*  There  are  men  who 
^nst  in*'*''y  ^fo™  July,  or— as  they 
Sll  y^^  confidentially  at  the  club 
^jjjiist    iafallibly  come    to   grief. 
Inhere  are  ladies  whose-mammas  say 
^ej  zn^fit  marry  also — they  never 
^y  go  themselves,  of  course — or 
cfODO  at  least  to  mortification.    The 
ebances  of  these  vary  as  they  are  in 
tlietr  fint,   second,   or  third  sea- 
sons :  after  which  latter  period  re- 
eoxds  becomo  obscure.    There  are 
xnen  and  women,  too,  engaged  in 
other  schemes  of  social  ambition 
•which  the  Season  is  to  assist.  There 
j5  manoeuvring  of  many  kinds  at 
-work,  in  fact,  and  happy  are  they 
for  whom  July  will  bnng  no  dis- 
iqjypointment. 

I  was  almost  forgetting  to  men- 
tkm  a  great  crowd  of  x>^ple  who 
are  'going  in '  for  the  Season  with  a 
pure  sense  of  its  enjoyment;  who 
^ve  no  selfish  plans  to  forward; 
who  bear  everybody  about  them  the 
greatest  good-will ;  who,  if  not  mar- 
kI  alieady,  will  marry  where  they 


love,  and  who  will  take  the  plea- 
sures as  they  come  with  all  their 
hearts,  except  a  Mttlo  comer  that 
they  will  leave  for  gratitude.  But 
cda  va  sans  dire,  and  we  may  take 
people  like  these  for  granted. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  are  in  St. 
James's  on  a  fine  day.  There  is 
something  unusual  astir,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  pedestrians 
who  loiter,  and  of  vehicles  that  pro- 
gress; of  members  at  the  windows 
of  clubs,  and  members  standing  on 
the  steps.  There  is  a  regular  class 
of  men,  by-the-way,  who  seem  to 
take  a  pectdiar  delight  in  standing 
upon  club  steps,  and  who  ought  to 
he  asked  what  they  mean  by  it. 
'  The  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ' 
— and  the  sweet  sunny  side,  too» 
which  has  been  shamefully  neglected 
in  song — gives  them,  however,  some- 
thing to  see  upon  this  occasion,  for 
the  day  is  one  m  which  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  person  of  the  Prince,  receives 
at  St.  James's  Palace.  I  say  there 
is  something  to  see,  but  the  at- 
traction must  bo  in  the  popular  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  to 
see ;  for  this  is  not  a  Drawing-room 
day,  and  there  is  very  little  to  in- 
terest men  to  whom  court  dresses 
and  uniforms  are  no  novelty,  and 
who  know  more  or  less  of  most  of 
their  wearers.  And  the  latter,  too, 
are  tolerably  well  protected  from 
the  public  gaze  by  the  vehicles  in 
which  they  drive.  These  are  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  family  chariot 
and  the  bachelor  brougham  to  tho 
hack  four-wheeler  and  hansom,  tho 
latter  being  peculiarly  affected  by 
officers  who  have  cocked  hats  with 
plumes,  which  they  cannot  find  room 
to  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  hold 
uncomfortably  in  front  of  them  in 
the  way  of  tho  reins. 

The  people  in  the  streets,  however, 
are  principally  interested  in  seeing 
the  Prince,  who  most  come  out  of 
Marlborough  Houne  to  get  into  St 
James's  Palace,  and  a  glimpvso,  at 
any  rate,  of  tho  Illustrious  Personage 
will  reward  the  loyalty  of  those  with 
the  strongest  elbows.  Then  it  may 
be  we  might  quote  a  poem  almost 
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afi  old  as  the  '  Bejected  Addresses/ 
and  say,  in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott, 

*  Bang  all  the  Kftll  vith  needless  noise, 
From  topmost  Sams  to  Moon  and  Boys/ 

But  we— that  is  to  say  myself  and 
the  reader— do  not  wait  with  the 
crowd,  and  can  qnote  only  by  anti- 
cipation. We  have  to  be  presented, 
and  must  follow  the  family  chariots, 
the  bachelor  bronghams,  the  hack 
fonr-wheelers  and  hansoms  afore- 
said, to  the  palace  gates. 

Arrived  at  a  certain  point  the 
hack  carriages  are  stopped,  the  pri- 
vate carriages  being  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed a  Uttle  &rther,  and  to  set  down 
by  Uie  side  of  the  verandah  facing 
the  entrance.  Here  the  company 
are  received  in  the  first  place  by 
some  of  the  royal  servants,  who 
take  no  notice  of  them  very  consider- 
ately; and  the  Gtotlemen-at-Arms 
and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard«  who 
stand  about  inside,  are  equally 
obliging.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tract l£e  attention  in  the  corridor 
except  a  looking-glass,  in  passing 
which  bold  spirits  pause  and  make 
a  survey  of  their  corporeal  pre- 
sence, while  timid  spirits  content 
themselves  with  a  furtive  glance. 
At  the  end  is  a  table,  superintended 
by  household  officials,  and  here  you 
have  to  present  one  of  the  two  cards 
with  which  you  have  provided  your- 
self—largeyciards,  with  your  name  and 
rank,  and  the  name  of  your  presenter 
legibly  inscribed  with  pen  and  ink — 
your  ordinary  engrave!  cards  being 
ioAdmissible  for  the  purpose.  Tour 
presenter,  by-the-way,  need  not  ac- 
company you.  It  is  possible,  if  he 
merely  stands  towards  you  in  some 
official  relation,  that  you  have  not 
the  honour  of  his  private  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  your 
sponsor  upon  the  occasion,  and,  I 
believe,  that  he  be  present  himself. 
It  would  be  more  genial,  perhaps, 
were  he  to  take  you  up  to  Royalty, 
and  say,  'This,  Your  Majesty,'  or 
Boyal  Highness,  as  the  case  might 
be,  'is  my  young  friend;'  but  hap- 
pily this  ceremony  is  not  demanded, 
or  important  personages  who  have 
many  presentations  to  make  would 
find  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 

Having  deposited   one  of  your 


cards,  and  retained  the  other  for  the 
crisis,  you  proceed  up  the  staircase, 
also  superintended  by  officials,  to 
the  State  Apartments.  But  as  the 
State  Apartments  are  not  large— for 
State  Aparlanents— it  is  neceseary  to 
wait  at  each  doorway,  carefully 
closed  to  prevent  precipitation,  until 
the  company  within  have  passed 
through  the  Throne  Boom.  This 
waiting  occupies  a  considerable  time, 
and  unreasonable  people  have  been 
known  to  express  themselves  tired, 
and  even  bored,  at  the  process.  One 
youthful  gentleman,  bearing  tho 
rank  of  a  comet — and  a  near  relative, 
I  should  think,  of  the  one  who 
threatened,  according  to  the  well- 
known  anecdote,  to  withdraw  his 
custom  from  Mr.  Hoby— talked, 
upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
of  withdrawing  himself,  being  re- 
strained only  by  the  consideration 
that  'it  would  not  look  well,  per- 
haps, to  go  away  without  seeing  the 
people  of  the  house.'  In  the  last 
ikmbition  year,  1862,  when  the 
provincial  mayors  came  to  Court  in 
great  force,  one  of  them,  I  have 
heard,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
refreshments  were  not  provided  dur- 
ing the  pauses  of  progress.  'I 
thought  at  least,'  he  grumbled, 
'  that  there  would  be  a  cut  of  beef 
and  a  glass  of  sherry  to  be  had  at 
the  sideboard.'  The  situation  is  a 
trying  one,  to  be  sure;  but  patient 
people  console  themselves  by  talk- 
ing to  their  Mends,  and  finding  snch 
amusement  as  they  may  in  obe^ring 
the  pictures  and  the  quaint  deooia- 
tions  of  the  rooms,  and  improring 
their  minds  by  recurring  to  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  vith 
the  place. 
It  is  very  pleasant,  however,  when 

the  slidmg  door  at  last  lets  vou  into 
the  main  saloon,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Throne  Boom.  Here  yon 
have  to  wait  once  more,  but  it  is  not 
before  a  door:  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  mass  of  the  company  who 
have  not  passed  through,  and  of  the 
'general  circle*  who  have  not  to 
undergo  the  process  of  presentati'on, 
but  present  themselves  as  a  mvk 
of  attention  to  Boyalty,  and  for  their 
own  personal  amusement— to  see 
their  friends  .ind  so  forth.  This 
room  is  divided  I«y  a  barrier  placed 
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enMswise,  the  other  Bide  of  which 
leads  to  a  narrow  passage,  parti- 
tioned off  lengthwise,  and  bringing 
yon  to  the  door  of  the  Throne  Boom. 
The  panae  on  the  outside  of  the  bar- 
rier is  generally  a  long  one,  and  yoa 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  yonr 
obfierrations  npon  yonr  neighbours. 
The  assembly  is  certainly  gor- 
geous to  the  ey  a  Uniforms,  military 
or  dTil,  are  in  a  large  majority; 
and  yon  meet  people  whom  you 
have  known  in  priTate  life,  and 
blow  not  to  be  in  the  army,  in  all 
kinds  of  martial  array.  For  nearly 
everybody  who  desires  to  go  to  Court 
in  these  days  gets  a  right  to  wear  a 
oniform  of  some  kind,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ordinary  'Court 
Dreas/  which  will  make  gentlemen 
look  like  footmen,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not  In  fiict  they  do  not  look 
half  so  well  as  'swell'  footmen, 
who— we  haye  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Sam  Weller's  friend,  Mr. 
Smawker—set  great  store  by  their 
*  uniforms,'  as  being  inyinoible  to 
the  fair  sex.  No;  a  claret-coloured 
ooat  with  steel  buttons,  a  flowered 
waistcoat,  black  breeches  and  white 
stockings,  is  not  a  costume  in  which, 
in  these  days,  it  is  easy  to  appear  to 
advantage.  Even  the  wi^,  mien  it 
was  worn,  was  a  redeenung  point. 
It  decidedly  improves  the  drees  as 
we  Bee  it  upon  the  stage ;  and  we 
know  how  becoming  it  is  to  some 
faces  in  the  case  of  barnsters-at- 
law.  As  for  the  apologetic  substi- 
taie  provided  in  the  bag  worn  at 
the  back  of  the  coat  collar,  it  is 
wone  than  nothing  at  all.  That 
some  kind  of  foil  dress  is  proper  for 
Court  occasions  is  beyond  question, 
unless  we  consent  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can simplicity  altogether,  which, 
however  oonsutent  with  Bepublio- 
anism,  the  Americans  themselves 
fM  uncomfortable  when  in  Europe. 
Bnt  there  is  no  reason  why  gentle- 
men  should  not  be  able  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign  ex- 
cept in  a  dress  of  a  past  fashion,  and 
one  so  differing  in  character  from 
that  which  he  is  accustomed  to  wear, 
as  not  to  be  worn  without  discom- 
wrt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  associa- 
tions that  it  suggests.  Where 
Qiecial  anaogementa  have  been 
iDade  for  civilians,  we  do  not  find 


the  old  type  adhered  to.    The  Bip- 
lomatio,  the  Consular,  and  the  Civil 
Service  uniforms— which  are  all  re- 
presented at  the  Lev^  to-day — pre- 
sent no  anomalies  of  the  kind ;  nor 
does  the  Windsor  tmiform,  nor  any 
other  dress  that  has  been  specially 
devised.    As  everybody  caimot  bo 
in    Her    Majesty's   service,   it    is 
scarcely  fair  to  attach  a  penalty  to 
non-membership,  such  as  the  im- 
position of  the  existing  Court  dress. 
Why,   then,   should   not   English 
gentlemen  generally,  who  are  not  in 
the  Military  Service,  or  entitled  to 
wear  any  other  distinctive  uniform, 
be  assigned  some  sort  of  costume 
like— say  the  Civil  Service?    There 
need  be  no  invasion  of  the  particular 
uniform  of  that  body,  which  might 
still  retain  its  present  exclusive  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  assimilating   the   general 
civilian  dress  to  the  same  pattern, 
which  accords  with  the  fiauiion  of 
the  day,  and  may  be  worn  with  ease 
and  coinfort  in  change  with  ordinary 
clothes.    The  semi-military  style  is 
no  more  anomalous  in  the  case  of 
private  persons  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  civilians  who  are  in  government 
employ ;  and  its  adoption  would  in- 
volve no  trouble  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  simple  rules  em- 
bodied in  an  order  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's   office.    As   for  the 
dress  of  the  time  of  George  III., 
which  is  now  enjoined,  it  is  as  apart 
from  the  fashion  of  the  day  as  the 
dress  of    William   III.,   cr   even 
Edward  in.  or  Henry  III.,  to  go  a 
long  way  back.    Court  dress  must 
have  been  changed,  like  every  other 
dress,  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
period  has  surely  arrived  when  it 
might  be  changed  again  with  ad- 
vantage. The  black  suits,  by  the  way, 
look  far  better  than  the  coloured  ones; 
but  these,  except  when  the  oourt  is 
in  mourning,  are  only  worn  by  offi- 
cials.  One  I  observe  to-day,  of  black 
velvet,  is  rather  imposing  than  other- 
wise, but  is  still  violently  opposed 
to  our  habits;  and  no  man  can 
costume   himself  in  such  a  style 
without    feeling    in    masquerade, 
especially  if  he  hires  his  attire  from 
Mr.  Nathan,  as  some  men  are  said  to 
do,  who  think  they  are  not  likely  to 
appear  in  it  more  than  onca 
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Here  is  a  judge,  in  his  robes. 
These  have  been  unchanged  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  will    be  un- 
changeable for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  the  wig  dates  only  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  everybody  be^^an  to  wear 
wigs  as  well  as  the  judges;  and 
when  they  will  be  dispensed  with 
none  dare  venture    to   say.      The 
(Queen's  counsel  also  wear  wigs  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  look  less  comfort- 
able here  than  they  do  in  court, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  knee-breeches 
and  silk  stockings  in  which  they 
now  appear.   The  Queen's  counsel — 
and  the  serjeants-at-law  also — re- 
present another  anomaly  in  com- 
parison with  people  in  private  life. 
They  are  shaven  as  to  their  upper 
lips  and  chins.  This  was  not  always 
the  custom.    Neither  the  Bench  nor 
the  Bar  shaved  until  everybody  else 
shaved;    and    now,   when   nearly 
everybody   else   grows    the   mou- 
stache, and,  it  may  be,  the  beard  as 
well,  they  are  left  behind  the  age. 
Among  the  junior  Bar  shaving  is 
less  regarded,  and  it  will  probably 
be  regulated  by  the  general  fashion 
when  the  present  generation  of  ju- 
niors become   represented  on  the 
bench.    At  present  the  elder  judges 
have  a  prejudice  against  the  mou- 
stache, and  have  been  known  to 
rebuke  counsel  for  adopting  that 
adornment     *  Utter '  barristers,  of 
course,  do  not  wear  robes  at  Court, 
and  may  not  be  known  from  other 
|)eople.    If  they  appear  in  any  dis- 
tinguishing dreiss,  it  is  probably  in 
militia  or  volunteer  uniform,  or  in 
the  brilliant  guise  of  deputy-lieu- 
tenants of  counties. 

Among  the  gownsmen  we  see 
several  Doctors  of  Divinity;  and 
these,  with  D.O.L.'s  and  LL.D.'s, 
afford  a  pleasant  shade  from  the 
glare  of  uniform,  which,  as  I  havo 
said,  has  become  almost  the  rule 
npon  State  occasions.  Among  these 
the  cavalry  of  course  carry  off  the 
palm  of  splendour.  There  are  no 
handsomer  uniforms  in  the  world 
than  those  of  the  Life  Guards  and 
the  Horse  Guards  Blue;  but  their 
wearers  are  not  all  as  fine  men  as 
the  picked  fellows  who  fill  the  ranks. 
Her  Majesly  takes  officers  into  her 
service  irrespective  of  their  size; 


and  hence  it  is  that  our  friend  tbu 
cornet  already  mentioned  (who  is 
still  waiting  to  see  the  '  people  of 
tho  house')  looks  all  bcfots.  Ho 
would  appear  with  much  greater 
effect  in  the  Lights  than  the  Heavit5>, 
where  a  neat  figure  fit  for  a  jockey 
is  thrown  away. 

Tho  Foot  Guards — ^which  are  the 
more  *  swell  *  service  of  tho  two- 
have  an  advantage  over  their 
mounted  brethren  in  a  room  at  any 
rate.  The  Heavy  always  seems  to 
want  his  horse  to  complete  him; 
but  the  infantry  Guardsman  is  a 
model  officer  for  a  court,  where  he 
looks  thoroughly  at  home. 

Here   are  a  couple  of  Dragoon 
Guards — *  Plungers ' — in  the  most 
gorgeous  nniforms  known  perhaps 
in  this  or  any  other  country;  but 
the  two  Lights  to  whom  they  are 
talking  are  as  effective  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.    One  is  an  hussar, 
the  other  a  lancer:  they  are  of  the 
CJourt,  courtly,  and  seem  quite  con- 
scious of  the  fact    The  same  may 
not  be  said  of  every  officer  present 
That  old  general,  decorated  up  to 
the  eyes,  goes  puffing  about,  evi- 
dently regarding   the  whole   pro- 
ceeding as  'A   confounded   farce, 
sir.'     He  has  been  on  service  in 
India  for  thirty  years,  and  now  that 
he  has  come  home  must  come  here, 
if  it  is  only  for  once.    He  will  pro- 
bably take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  that  Lord  Chesterfield  did 
of  hunting ;  and  I  doubt  if  you  will 
catch  him  at  St  James's  a  second 
time. 

Who  is  this  wonderftdly  and 
fearfully  dressed  officer  with  the 
great  beard?  He  wears  a  short 
green  tunic  with  no  collar,  so  that 
his  neck  is  quite  bare.  The  gar- 
ment is  heavy  with  bullion— -on  tho 
sleeves,  and  wherever  else  there  is 
room  for  it  He  wears  red  breeches, 
and  high  boots  bound  with  gold  at  tho 
tops.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  hel- 
met covered  with  purple  velvety  and 
also  profusely  adomed  with  the 
precious  metal.  He  is  a  com- 
mandant of  Indian  irregular  cavalry, 
who  has  just  been  made  a  K.C.S.1. 
He  is  a  first-rate  officer— a  fc"'" 
sabreur  of  the  Murat  type,  and  is 
very  proud  of  his  unifbrm,  which  he 
designed  himself. 
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Very  plain  beside  this  magnifi- 
cent man  look  officers  of  the  line 
and  the  militia— indeed  they  oonld 
not  very  well  appear  plainer — and 
but  for  their  scarlet  tonics  wonld 
look  quite  sombre  and  unadorned. 
Vanity  after  Tanity  has  been  cut 
away  from  them,  even  to  the  epau- 
Jettes,  which  are  now  worn  only  by 
the  Navy,  several  officers  of  which 
service  are  here  present,  looking 
gallant  fellows,  as  they  alwa^rs  do, 
but  decidedly  uncomfortable  m  full 
uniform,  as  tiiey  always  do  also. 

Depu^- lieutenants,  by-the-way, 
wear  epaulettes,  their  uniform  not 
having  shared  the  changes  in  that 
of  the  army  since  the  Crimean  war. 
And  they  not  only  wear  epaulettes, 
but  tail-ooats,  and  sashes  round 
the  waist,  instead  of  over  the 
shoulder.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  gold  lace,  and  look  very  effective, 
especially  with  their  cocked  hats 
and  plumes.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
what  are  the  duties  of  deputy- 
lioatenants,  for  the  reason,  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  none.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  local  charges 
ufider  lord-lieutenants,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  certain  proportions 
of  the  force  of  their  county  militia, 
but  they  are  never  known  to  act  in 
any  prescribed  capacity.  They  rank 
with  lieutenant-colonels;  but  the 
rank  would  be  scarcely  available  in 
any  practical  manner,  even  to  taking 
a  place  among  the  stsiff  of  a  general 
officer,  for  they  do  not  wear  military 
swords,  and  could  not  appear 
mounted  in  uniform.  However,  the 
position  is  highly  honourable,  and 
its  owner  is  a  somebody  in  his 
county ;  so  if  deputy-lieutenants  are 
not  happy  it  is  their  own  fault 

Volunteer  officers  are  now  plen- 
tifal  at  court,  and  add  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene.  Their  uniforms 
are  more  ornate  than  they  used  to 
be  at  first;  for  the  Volunteers  have 
found  out  that  the  machinery  of  war 
will  not  work  without  something  of 
the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,' 
which  very  few  men   despise   so 

much  as  they  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. 

But  I  have  no  more  time  to  look 


about  me.  There  is  a  movement 
towards  the  barrier  on  the  left, 
which  is  now  open,  and  the  glitter- 
ing throng  is  pushiog  its  way 
through  to  the  right,  where  tho 
narrow  passage  already  mentioned 
leads  to  the  Presence  Chamber. 
There  is  a  little  pressure  at  first; 
but  presently  an  official,  who  takes 
your  reserved  card,  intimates  that 
*  Gentlemen  will  please  to  walk  in 
single  file.'  This  arrangement  sepa- 
rate people  who  have  agreed  to 
keep  together,  and  some  of  them 
don't  like  it  But  they  proceed  in 
due  order  through  the  door,  and 
close  round  to  the  right,  where  Roy- 
alty, with  all  its  courtly  surround- 
ing, is  receiving  the  visitors.  The 
Illustrious  Personage,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  is  looking  quite  well  and 
happy;  and  as  each  person  in  suc- 
cession bows  his  way  past — his 
name  being  read  aloud  from  his 
card  at  the  same  time— he  finds 
his  salutation  received  in  the  plea- 
santest  possible  manner.  There  is 
no  kissing  of  hands,  except  in  the 
caseof  Her  Majesty;  but  her  Illus- 
trious Bepresentative  sometimes 
steps  forward  and  shakes  hands 
witn  those  whom  he  may  know,  and 
makes  some  evidently  cordial  re- 
mark. In  this  manner  the  whole 
of  us  pass  by  degrees  into  and  out 
of  the  presence — the  ceremony 
being  a  great  deal  easier  for  us  than 
for  royalty,  who,  I  fancy,  must 
be  always  on  the  alert,  so  as  not  to 
forget  people  whom  he  desires  to 
remember,  or  bestow  extra  attention 
upon  those  who  have  no  claim. 

Once  through,  we  may  depart,  or 
not,  as  we  please.  Some  of  us  wait, 
of  course,  and  look  about  us  again, 
and  meet  inevitable  friends  whom 
we  had  not  expected  to  see.  But 
before  very  late  in  tiie  afternoon  we 
all  find  ourselves  once  more  in  view 
of  the  public  outside,  claiming  our 
conveyances,  and  eager  to  get  home, 
or  wherever  else  we  may  have  ar- 
ranged to  get  rid  of  the  habit  in 
which  we  have  lived  for  the  last  few 
hours,  and  so  regain  our  social 
freedom. 
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THE  BOX  WITH  THE  ERON  CLAMPS. 

By  Flobknob  Mabbyat  (Mbs.  Boss  Chuboh). 


MOLTON  CHASE  is  a  channmg, 
old-fashioned  country  house, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Clayton  feunily  for  centuries 
past;  and  as  Harry  Clayton,  its 
present  owner^  has  plenty  of  money^ 
and  ^having  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
matrimony  for  only  five  years)  haa 
no  knowledge  (as  yet)  of  the  de- 
lights of  college  and  school-bills 
coming  in  at  Christmas-time,  it  is 
his  will  to  fill  the  Chase  at  that 
season  with  guests,  to  each  of  whom 
he  extends  a  welcome,  as  hearty  as 
it  is  sincere. 

'  Belial  are  you  not  going  to  join 
the  riding-party  this  a&moon?'  he 
said  across  the  luncheon-table  to  his 
wife,  one  day  in  a  December  not 
long  ago. 

'Bella'  was  a  dimpled  little 
woman,  whose  artless  expression  of 
countenance  would  well  bear  com- 
parison with  the  honest,  genial  face 
opposite  to  her,  and  who  replied  at 
once — 

'  No!  not  this  afternoon,  Harry, 
dear.  You  know  the  Damers  noay 
come  at  any  time  between  this  and 
seven  o'clock,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  be  out  when  they  arrive.' 

'And  may  I  ask  Mrs.  Clayton 
who  are  the  Damers,'  inquired  a 
Mend  of  her  husband,  who,  on 
account  of  being  handsome,  consi- 
dered himself  licensed  to  be  pert, 
— *  that  their  advent  should  be  the 
cause  of  our  losing  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  this  aft;emoon  ?* 

But  the  last  thing  Bella  Clayton 
ever  did  was  to  take  offence. 

'The  Damers  are  my  cousins. 
Captain  Moss,'  she  replied;  'at 
least  Blanche  Damer  is.' 

At  this  jimcture  a  dark-eyed  man 
who  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  dropped  the  flirting  con- 
verse he  had  been  maintaining  with 
a  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Clayton's, 
and  appeared  to  become  interested 
in  what  his  hostess  was  saying. 

'Colonel  Damer,'  she  continued, 
'  has  been  in  India  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  only  returned  to 
England  a  month  ago;  therefore  it 


would  seem  unkind  on  the  iirst 
visit  he  has  paid  to  his  relatives 
that  there  should  be  no  one  at 
home  to  welcome  him.' 

'  Has  Mrs.  Damer  been  abroad  far 
as  long  a  time  ?'  resumed  her  qne»- 
lioner,  a  vision  arising  on  his  men- 
tal faculties  of  a  lemon-colooied 
woman  with  shoes  down  at  heel. 

'  Oh  dear  no  1'  replied  his  hostess. 
'Blanche  came  to  England  about 
five  years  ago,  but  her  health  has 
been  too  delicate  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
band in  India  since.  Have  we  all 
finished,  Harry,  dear?'  —  and  in 
another  minute  the  luncheon-table 
was  cleared. 

As  Mrs.  Clayton  crossed  the  hall 
soon  afterwards  to  visit  her  nursery, 
the  same  dark-eyed  man  who  had 
regarded  her  fixedly  when  she  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Blanche  Damer 
followed  and  accosted  her. 

'  Is  it  long  since  yon  have  seen 
your  cousin  Mrs.  Damer,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton?' 

'  I  saw  her  about  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Laurence ;  but  she  had  a  severe 
ilhiess  soon  after  that,  and  has  been 
living  on  the  continent  ever  since. 
Why  do  you  ask?' 

'  For  no  especial  reason/  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  '  Perhaps  I  am  a 
little  jealous  lest  this  new-coEner  to 
whose  arrival  you  look  forward  with 
so  much  interest  should  usurp  moce 
of  your  time  and  attention  than  we 
less-favoured  ones  can  spare.' 

He  spoke  with  a  degree  of  sar- 
casm, real  or  feigned,  which  Mrs. 
Clayton  immediately  resented. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  my  guests, 
Mr.  Laurence,'  she  replied;  'but my 
cousin  Blanche  is  more  Ukely  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  duties  than  to  tempt 
me  to  forget  them.* 

'  Forgive  me/  he  said,  earnestly. 
'Ton  have  mistaken  my  meaning 
altogether.  But  are  you  very  inti- 
mate with  this  lady?' 

'  Very  much  so/  was  the  answer. 
'  We  were  brought  up  together,  and 
loved  each  other  as  sisters  until  she 
married  and  went  to  India.    For 
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some  jeaiB  after  her  return  home 
oar  interoomse  was  renewed,  and 
only  broken,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
being  ill  and  going  abroad,  aa  I  haye 
described  to  yon.  Her  hnaband,  I 
have,  of  coarse,  seen  less  of,  bat  I 
like  what  I  know  of  him,  and  am 
anxioos  to  show  them  botii  all  the 
hospitality  in  my  power.  She  is  a 
charming  creature,  and  I  am  sore 
yon  will  admire  her.' 

'Doubtless  I  shall/  he  replied; 
'  that  is  if  she  does  not  lay  claim  to 
all  Mrs.  Clayton's  interest  in  the 
affiurs  of  Molton  Chase.' 

'No  fear  of  that/  laughed  the 
cheery  little  lady  as  she  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  left  Mr.  Laurence 
standing  in  the  hall  beneath. 

'  Clayton/  obserred  that  gentle- 
man, as  he  re-entered  the  luncheon- 
room  and  drew  his  host  into  the 
privacy  of  a  bay-window,  'I  really 
am  a&^id  I  shall  haye  to  leave  you 
this  evening — ^if  you  won't  think  it 
rode  of  me  to  go  so  suddenly.' 

'But  why,  my  dear  fellow?*  ex- 
claimed Hiury  Clayton,  as  his  blue 
eyes  searched  into  the  other's  souL 
'  What  earthly  reason  can  you  have 
for  going,  when  your  fixed  plan  was 
to  stay  with  us  over  Christmas- 
day?' 

'Well!  there  is  lots  of  work  wait- 
ing for  you  to  do,  you  know ;  and 
reidly  the  time  slips  away  so,  and 
time  is  money  to  a  slave  like  myself 
—that ' 

'Now,  my  dear  Laurence/  said 
Harry  Clayton,  conclusively,  'you 
know  you  are  only  making  excuses. 
All  the  work  that  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  do  before  Christ- 
mas was  &iished  before  you  came 
here,  and  you  said  you  felt  yourself 
licensed  to  take  a  whole  month's 
holiday.  Now,  was  not  that  the 
case?' 

Mr.  Laurence  could  not  deny  the 
iact,  and  so  he  looked  undecided, 
and  was  silent. 

'Don't  let  me  hear  any  more 
about  your  going  before  Christmas- 
day/  said  his  host, '  or  I  shall  be 
offended,  and  so  will  Bella ;  to  say 
nothing  of  Bella's  sister— eh,  Lau- 
rence T 

Whereupon  Mr.  Laurence  felt 
himself  bound  to  remain ;  and  say- 
ing in  his  own  mind  that  &te  was 


against  him,  dropped  the  subject  of 
his  departure  altogether. 

One  hour  later,  the  riding  parly 
being  tJien  some  miles  from  Molton 
Chase,  a  traveling  carriage  laden 
with  trunks  drove  up  to  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  Clayton,  all  blushes  and 
smiles,  stood  on  the  hall-steps  to 
welcome  her  expected  guests. 

Colonel  Darner  was  the  first  to 
alight.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man« 
but  with  a  fine  soldierly  bearing, 
which  took  off  from  his  years ;  and 
he  was  so  eager  to  see  to  the  safe 
exit  of  his  wife  from  the  carriage- 
door  that  he  had  not  time  to  do 
more  than  take  off  his  hat  to  bloom- 
ing Bella  on  the  steps. 

'  Now,  my  loye/  he  exclaimed  as 
the  lady's  form  appeared,  '  pray 
take  care ;  two  steps :  that's  right — 
here  you  are,  safe.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Damer,  being  se- 
curely landed,  was  permitted  to  fly 
into  the  cousinly  arms  which  were 
opened  to  receive  her. 

'My  dear  Belial' 

'My  dearest  Blanche— I  am  so 
delighted  to  see  you  again.  Why, 
you  are  x)06itiyely  frozen!  Pray 
come  in  at  once  to  the  fire.  Colonel 
Damer,  my  servants  will  see  to  the 
luggage— do  leave  it  to  them,  and 
come  and  warm  yourselyes/ 

A  couple  of  men-servants  now 
came  forward  and  offered  to  see  to 
the  unloading  of  the  carriage — but 
Mrs.  Damer  did  not  move. 

'  Will  you  not  go  in,  my  love,  as 
your  cousin  proposes?'  said  her 
husband.  '  I  can  see  to  the  boxes  if 
you  should  wish  me  to  do  so.' 

'  No,  thank  you/  was  the  low  re- 
ply ;  and  there  was  such  a  ring  of 
melancholy  in  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Damer  that  a  stranger  would  have 
been  attracted  by  it  'I  prefer 
waiting  until  the  carriage  is  un* 
packed.' 

'  Never  mind  the  luggage, 
Blanche/  whispered  Mrs.  Clayton, 
in  her  coaxing  manner.  '  Come  in 
to  the  fire,  dear, — I  haye  so  much  to 
tell  you.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,  Bella,'  said  her 
cousin;  and  the  entreaty  was  so 
firm  that  it  met  with  no  further 
opposition. 

'One  —  two — three — four/  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Damer,  as  the  boxes 
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Buccessively  came  to  the  gromid* 
'  I  am  afraid  yon  will  think  we  are 
going  to  take  you  by  storm,  Mrs. 
Clayton ;  but  perhaps  you  know  my 
wife's  fancy  for  a  large  travelling 
A'i7  of  old.    Is  that  all ,  Blanche  T 

'  That  is  all— thank  you,'  in  the 
same  low  melancholy  tones  in  wliich 
Fhe  had  spoken  before.  '  Now,  Bella, 
dear,  which  is  to  be  my  room?' 

*  Tou  would  rather  go  there  first, 
Blanche?' 

*  Yes,  please— Fm  tired.  Will  you 
carry  up  that  box  for  me?'  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  out  one  of  the 
trunks  to  the  servant. 

'  Directly,  ma'am,'  he  returned,  as 
he  was  looking  for  change  for  a 
sovereign  wherewith  to  accommo- 
date Colonel  Damer— but  the  lady 
lingered  until  he  was  at  leisure. 
Then  he  shouldered  the  box  next  to 
the  one  she  bad  indicated,  and  she 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fact^ 
and  made  him  change  his  burden. 

*  They'll  all  go  up  in  time,  ma'am,' 
the  man  remarked;  but  Mrs.  Da- 
mer, answering  nothing,  did  not  set 
her  foot  upon  the  stedrs  until  he 
was  half-way  up  them,  with  the 
trunk  she  had  desired  him  to  take 
first. 

Then  she  leaned  wearily  upon 
Bella  Clayton's  arm,  pressing  it 
fondly  to  her  side,  and  so  the  two 
went  together  to  the  bedroom  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  guests.  It  was  a 
large  and  cosily-famished  apart- 
ment, with  a  dressing-room  opening 
from  it.  When  the  ladies  arrived 
there  they  found  the  servant  await- 
ing them  with  the  box  in  question. 

*  Where  will  you  have  it  placed, 
ma'am  ?'  ho  demanded  of  Mrs.  Da- 
mer. 

'  Dnder  the  bed,  please.' 

But  the  bedst^  was  a  French 
one,  and  the  mahogany  sides  were 
so  deep  that  nothing  could  get  be- 
neath them  but  dust ;  and  the  trunk, 
although  small,  was  heavy  and 
strong  and  clamped  with  iron,  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  trunk  that  would 
go  anywhere. 

*  Nothing  will  go  under  the  bed, 
ma'am !'  said  the  servant  in  reply. 

Mrs.  Damer  slightly  changed  co- 
lour. 
'  Never  mind  then :  leave  it  there. 


Oh  I  what  a  comfort  a  good  fire  is/ 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  hearth- 
rug,  and  throwing  herfielf  into  an 
arm-chair.  *  Wo  have  had  such  a 
cold  drive  from  the  station.' 

'  But  about  your  box,  Blanche?' 
said  Mrs.  Clayton,  who  had  no  idea 
of  her  friends  being  put  to  any  in- 
convenience. '  It  can't  stand  there ; 
you'll  impack  it,  won't  you  ?  or  shall 
I  have  it  moved  into  the  passage?* 

'  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Bella— please 
let  it  stand  where  it  is :  it  will  do 
very  well  indeed.' 

*  What  will  do  very  well?'  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Damer,  who  now 
entered  the  bedroom,  followed  by  a 
servant  with  another  trunk. 

'  Only  Blanche's  box.  Colonel 
Damer,'  said  Bella  Clayton.  'She 
doesn't  wish  to  unpack  it,  and  it 
will  be  in  her  way  here,  I'm  afraid. 
It  might  stand  in  your  dressing- 
room.' — This  she  said  as  a  '  feeler/ 
knowing  that  some  gentlemen  do 
not  like  to  be  inconvenienced,  even 
in  their  dressing-rooms. 

But  Colonel  Damer  was  as  un- 
selfish as  it  was  possible  for  an  old 
Indian  to  be. 

'  Of  course  it  con,'  he  replied. 
'  Here  (to  the  servant),  just  shoulder 
that  box,  will  you,  and  move  it  into 
the  next  room.' 

The  man  took  up  the  article  in 
question  rather  carelessly,  and  nearly 
let  it  fall  again.  Mrs.  Damer  darted 
forward  as  if  to  save  it 

'  Pray  put  it  down,'  she  said, 
nervously.  *  I  have  no  wish  to  have 
it  moved — I  shall  require  it  by-and- 
by ;  it  will  be  no  inconvenience ' 

*  Just  as  you  like,  dear/  said  Mrs. 
Clayton,  who  was  becoming  rather 
tirol  of  the  little  discussion.  '  And 
now  take  off  your  things,  dear 
Blanche,  and  let  me  ring  for  some 
tea.' 

Colonel  Damer  walked  into  his 
dressing-room  and  left  the  two 
ladies  alone.  The  remainder  of  the 
luggage  was  brought  up-stoirs;  the 
tea  was  ordered  and  served,  and 
whilst  Mrs.  Clayton  busied  herself  in 
pouring  it  out«  Mrs.  Damer  sank 
back  upon  a  sofa  which  stood  by 
the  fire,  and  conversed  with  her 
cousin. 

She  had  been  beautiftil,  tliis 
woman,  in  her  earlier  youth,  though 
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no  one  woald  have  ihoaght  it  to  see 
her  DOW.  As  Bella  handed  her  the 
tea  she  glaooed  towards  the  thin 
liand  str^hed  out  to  reoeive  it,  and 
from  thence  to  the  worn  &oe  and 
hollow  eyes,  and  conld  scaroely  be- 
lieve she  saw  the  same  person  she 
had  parted  from  three  years  before. 

Bat  she  had  not  been  so  intimate 
with  her  of  late,  and  she  was  almost 
afraid  of  commenting  upon  her 
cousin's  altered  appearance,  for  fear 
it  might  wound  her ;  all  she  said 
was: 

'  Ton  look  yeiy  delicate  still,  dear 
Biaache ;  I  was  in  hopes  the  change 
to  the  continent  would  have  set  you 
np  and  made  you  stronger  than  you 
were  when  you  left  England.' 

'Oh,  no;  I  never  shall  be  well 
again,'  was  Mrs.  Darner's  careless 
reply :  '  if  s  an  old  story  now,  Bella, 
and  ifs  no  use  talking  about  it 
\\rho  have  you  staying  in  the  house 
at  present,  dear?' 

'  Well,  we  are  nearly  full,'  re- 
joined Mrs.  Clayton.  '  There  is  my 
old  godfather.  General  Knox,— you 
remember  him,  I  know, — and  his 
son  and  daughter ;  and  the  Ainsleys 
and  their  family ;  ditto,  the  Bayleys 
and  the  Armstrongs,  and  then,  for 
single  men,  we  have  young  Brooke, 
and  Harry's  old  friend,  Charley 
Moss,  and  Herbert  Laurence,  and — 
are  you  ill,  Blanchey  ?' 

An  exclamation  had  burst  from 
MrR.  Damer — hardly  an  exclama- 
tion, so  much  as  a  half-smothered 
cry,— but  whether  of  pain  or  fear, 
it  was  hard  to  determine. 

'Are  you  ill?'  reiterated  Mrs. 
Clayton,  full  of  anxiety  for  her 
Iragile-looking  cousin. 

'No,'  replied  Blanche  Damer, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  but 
still  deadly  pale  irom  the  effect  of 
whateyer  emotion  she  had  gone 
through ;  '  it  is  nothing ;  I  feel  faint 
after  our  long  journey.' 

Colonel  Damer  had  also  heard  the 
Bound,  and  now  appeared  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  dressing-room.  He 
was  one  of  those  well-meaning,  but 
,  fnasy  men,  who  can  never  leave  two 
women  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  intruding  on  their  privacy. 

'Did  you  call,  my  dearest?'  he 
wked  of  his  wife.  '  Do  you  want 
anything?' 


'Nothing,  thank  you/  replied 
Bella  for  her  cousin;  'Blanche  is 
only  a  little  tired  and  overcome  by 
her  travelling.' 

'  I  think,  after  all,  that  I  will 
move  that  trunk  away  for  you  into 
my  room,'  he  said,  advancing  to- 
wards the  box  which  had  already 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mrs. 
Damer  started  from  the  sofa  with  a 
&ce  of  crimson. 

'  I  beg  you  will  leave  my  boxes 
alone,'  she  said,  with  an  imploring 
tone  in  her  voice  which  was  quite 
unfitted  to  the  occasion.  'I  nave 
not  brought  one  more  than  I  need, 
apd  I  wish  them  to  remain  under 
my  own  eye.' 

'There  must  be  something  very 
valuable  in  that  receptacle,'  said 
Colonel  Damer,  facetiously,  as  he 
beat  a  retreat  to  his  own  quarters. 

'  Is  it  your  linen  box?'  demanded 
Mrs.  Clayton  of  her  cousin. 

'Yes,'  in  a  hesitating  manner; 
'  that  is,  it  contains  several  things 
that  I  have  in  daily  use;  but  go 
on  about  your  visitors,  Bella:  are 
there  anymore?' 

'  I  don't  think  so :  where  had  I 
got  to?— oh!  to  the  bachelors: 
well,  there  are  Mr.  Brooke  and  Cap- 
tain Moss,  and  Mr.  Laurence  (the 
poet,  you  know;  Harry  was  intro- 
duced to  him  last  season  by  Captain 
Moss),  and  my  brother  Alfred ;  and 
that's  all.' 

'A  very  respectable  list,'  said 
Mrs.  Damer,  languidly.  '  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  the — ^the  poet  you 
spoke  of?' 

' Laurence?— oh,  he  seems  a  very 
pleasant  man ;  but  he  is  very  silent 
and  abstracted,  as  I  suppose  a  poet 
should  be.  My  sister  Carrie  is  here, 
and  they  have  quite  got  up  a  flirta- 
tion together ;  however,  I  oon't  sup- 
pose it  will  come  to  anything.' 

'And  your  nursery  department?' 

'Thriving,  thank  you;  I  think 
you  will  be  astonished  to  see  my 
boy.  Old  Mrs.  Clayton  says  he  is 
twice  the  size  that  Harry  was  at 
that  ago;  and  the  little  girls  can 
run  about  and  talk  almost  as  well 
as  I  can.  But  I  must  not  expect 
you,  Blanche,  to  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  babies  that  I  do.' 

This  she  added,  remembering  that 
the  woman  before  her  was  childless. 
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HiB.  Darner  moved  uneasily  on  her 
conch,  bnt  she  said  nothing;  and 
soon  after  the  sonnd  of  a  gong  re- 
verberating through  the  hall  wuned 
Mrs.  Clayton  that  the  dinner  was 
not  &r  off  and  the  riding-party 
mnst  have  returned;  so,  leaving 
her  friend  to  her  toilet,  she  took  her 
departure. 

As  she  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Darner 
was  alone.  She  had  no  maid  of  her 
own,  and  she  had  refused  the  offices 
of  Mrs.  Clayton,  assuring  her  that 
she  was  used  to  dress  herself;  but 
she  made  little  progress  in  that  de* 
partment,  as  she  lay  on  the  couch 
in  the  firelight,  with  her  £eu)e  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  thoughts  coursing 
through  her  mind  of  which  heaven 
alone  knew  the  tendency. 

*  Come,  my  darling,'  said  the  kind, 
coaxing  voice  of  her  husband,  as, 
after  Imocking  more  than  once  with- 
out receiving  any  answer,  he  en- 
tered her  room,  fully  dressed,  and 
found  her  still  arrayed  in  her  travel- 
ling things,  and  none  of  her  boxes 
unpacked.  'You  will  never  be  ready 
for  dinner  at  this  rate.  Shall  I  make 
an  excuse  for  your  not  appearing  at 
table  this  evening  ?  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Clayton  would  wish  you  to  keep  your 
room  if  you  are  too  tired  to  dress.' 

'  I  am  not  too  tired,  Harry,'  said 
Mrs.  Damer,  rising  from  the  couch, 
*  and  I  shall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,' 
unlocking  and  turning  over  the  con- 
tente  of  a  box  as  she  spoke. 

'Better  not,  perhaps,  my  love,' 
interposed  the  Colonel,  in  mild  ex- 
postulation ;  '  you  will  be  better  in 
bed,  and  can  see  your  kind  friends 
to-morrow  morning.' 

'  I  am  goii)g  down  to  dinner  to- 
night/ she  shswered,  gently,  but 
decisively.  She  was  a  graceful  wo- 
man now  she  stood  on  her  feet,  and 
threw  off  the  heavy  wraps  in  which 
she  had  travelled,  with  a  slight, 
willowy  figure,  and  a  complexion 
which  was  almost  transparent  in  its 
delicacy:  but  her  face  was  very 
thin,  ana  her  large  blue  eyes  had  a 
scared  and  haggard  look  in  them, 
which  was  scarcely  less  painful  to 
witness  than  the  appearaooe  of 
anxiety  which  was  expressed  by  the 
knitted  brows  by  which  they  were 
surmounted.  As  she  now  raised  her 
fair  attenuated  hands  to  rearrange 


her  hair,  which  had  once  been  abun- 
dant and  glossy,  her  husband  could 
not  avoid  remarking  upon  the 
change  which  had  passed  oyer  ii 

'  I  had  no  idea  you  had  lost  your 
hair  so  much,  darling,'  he  said;  'I 
have  not  seen  it  down  befars  to- 
night. Why,  where  is  it  all  gone 
to?'  he  continued,  as  he  lifted  the 
light  mass  in  his  hands,  and  re- 
memb^ed  of  what  a  length  and 
weight  it  used  to  be,  when  he  last 
parted  from  her. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she  rejoined, 
sadly;  'gone,  with  my  youth,  I 
suppoise,  Henry/ 

'  My  poor  girl  I'  he  said,  gently, 
'  you  have  suffered  very  much  in 
this  separation.  I  had  no  right  to 
leave  you  alone  for  so  many  years. 
But  it  is  all  over  now,  dearest,  and 
I  will  tiJce  such  good  care  of  yon 
that  you  will  be  obliged  to  get  wall 
and  strong  again.' 

She  turned  round  suddenly  from 
the  glass,  and  pressed  her  lips  upon 
the  hand  which  held  her  haur. 

'Don't,'  ^e  murmured;  'pray 
don't  speak  to  me  so,  Heniyl  I 
can't  bear  it ;  I  can't  indeed !' 

He  thought  it  was  from  excess  of 
feeling  that  she  spoke;  and  so  it 
was,  though  not  as  he  imagined. 
So  he  changed  the  subject  lightly, 
and  bade  her  be  lazy  no  longer,  but 
put  on  her  dress,  if  she  was  really 
determined  to  make  one  of  the  party 
at  dinner  that  evening. 

In  another  minute,  Mrs.  Damer 
had  brushed  her  diminished  hair 
into  the  fashion  in  which  she  ordi- 
narily wore  it;  thrown  on  an  even- 
ing-robe of  black,  which,  while  it 
contrasted  well  with  her  fiumees, 
showed  the  falling  away  of  her 
figure  in  a  painful  degree ;  and  was 
ready  to  accompany  her  husband 
down-stairs. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  by  their  host, 
who  was  eager  to  show  cordiality 
towards  gueste  of  whom  his  wife 
thought  so  much,  and  having  alao 
been  acquainted  himself  with  Bfrs. 
Damer  since  her  return  to  England. 
He  led  her  up  to  the  sofa  whereon 
Bella  sat;  and,  dinner  being  almost 
immediately  announced,  the  littie 
hostess  was  busy  pairing  off  her 
couples. 
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'Mr.  Lamenoer  she  exclaimed; 
and  then  looldng  around  the  room, 
'wheie  is  Mr.  Laurence?'  So  that 
that  ^tleman  was  forced  to  leave 
the  wtndov-curtains,  behind  which 
he  had  ensconced  hunself,  and  ad- 
vance into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
'Oh,  here  you  are  at  last;  will  you 
take  Mrs.  Darner  down  to  dinner?' 
and  proceeding  immediately  with 
the  usual  form  of  introduction — 
'Mr.  Laurence, — Mrs.  Damer.' 

They  bowed  to  each  other;  but 
over  tiie  lady's  face,  as  she  went 
through  her  share  of  the  introduc- 
tion, &ere  passed  so  indescribable, 
and  yet  so  unmistakable  a  change, 
that  Mrs.  Clayton,  although  not 
very  quick,  could  not  help  observing 
it,  and  she  said,  involuntarily — 

'Have  you  met  Mr.  liiurence 
before,  Blimche?' 

'  I  believe  I  have  had  that  pleasure 
—in  London — ^many  years  ago.' 

The  last  words  came  out  so  faintly 
that  they  were  i^oet  undistinguish- 
able. 

'Why  did'nt  you  tell  me  so?' 
said  Bella  Clayton,  reproachfully,  to 
Mr.  Laurence. 

He  was  beginning  to  stanmier 
out  some  excuse  about  its  having 
been  so  long  ago,  when  Mrs.  Damer 
came  to  his  aid,  in  her  dear,  cold 
Yoioe — 

'It  vHJts  very  long  ago :  we  must 
both  be  forgiven  for  having  forgotten 
the  circumstance.' 

'Well,  you  must  renew  your  ao- 
qnaintanoesbip  at  dinner,'  said  Mrs. 
Clayton,  blithely,  as  she  trotted  off 
to  make  matters  pleasant  between 
^  rest  of  her  visitors.  As  she  did 
BO,  Mr.  Laurence  remained  standing 
by  the  sofii,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  address  Mrs.  Damer.  Only,  when 
the  room  was  nearly  cleared,  he  held 
ont  his  arm  to  her,  and  she  rose  to 
'Accept  ii  But  the  next  minute  she 
bad  gunk  back  again  upon  the  sofa, 
^  Mrs.  Clayton  was  at  her  cousin's 
^^   Mrs.  Duner  had  fainted. 

'  Poor  darling !'  exclaimed  Colonel 
l^er,a8  he  pressed  forward  to  the 
Bide  of  his  wife.  'I  was  afraid  coming 
dovn  to-night  would  be  too  much 
for  her,  but  she  would  make  the 
^«nipt;  she  has  so  much  spirit 
P^y  don't  delay  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
Clayton ;  I  will  stay  by  her,  if  you 
^ill  excuse  the  apparent  rudeness 


until  she  is  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  to  bed.' 

But  even  as  he  spoke  his  wife 
latsed  herself  firom  the  many  arms 
which  supported  her,  and  essayed 
to  gain  her  feei 

'  Bella,  dear  1  I  am  all  right  again. 
Pray,  if  you  love  me,  don't  make  a 
scene  about  a  little  latigu&  I  often 
faint  now :  let  me  go  up  to  my  bed- 
room,  and  lie  down,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  at  first,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  well  to-morrow  morning.' 

She  would  accept  no  one*s  help— 
not  even  her  husband's,  though  it 
distressed  him  greatly  that  she  re- 
fused it, — but  walked  out  of  the 
room  of  her  own  accord,  and  toiled 
wearily  up  the  staircase  which  led 
to  the  higher  stories;  whilst  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  her 
ascent,  and  more  than  one  appetite 
was  spoilt  for  the  coming  meal. 

'  Don't  you  think  that  Blanche  is 
looking  very  ill?'  demanded  Bella 
Clayton  of  Colonel  Damer,  at  the 
dinner-table.  She  had  been  much 
struck  herself  with  the  great  alter- 
ation in  her  cousin's  looks,  and 
fancied  that  the  husband  was  not 
so  alarmed  about  it  as  he  ought  to 
be. 

'I do,  indeed,'  he  replied;  'but  it 
is  the  last  thing  she  will  acknow- 
ledge herselL  She  has  very  bad 
spirits  and  appetite ;  appears  always 
in  a  low  fever,  and  is  so  nervous 
that  the  least  thing  will  frighten 
her.  That,  to  me,  is  the  worst  and 
most  surprising  change  of  all :  such 
a  high-couraged  creature  as  she 
used  to  be.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton ;  '  I  can  hardly  imagine  Blanche 
being  nervous  at  anything.  It  must 
have  come  on  since  her  visit  to  the 
continent,  for  she  was  not  so  when 
she  stayed  here  last' 

'  When  was  that?'  demanded  the 
Colonel,  anxiously. 

'  Just  three  years  ago  this  Chriat- 
mas,'  was  the  answer.  'I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  her  look  better 
than  she  did  then,  and  she  was  the 
life  of  the  house.  But  soon  after- 
wards she  went  to  Paris,  and  then 
we  heard  of  her  illness,  and  this  is 
my  first  meeting  with  her  since  that 
time.  I  was  very  much  shocked 
when  she  got  out  of  the  carriage  : 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  her 
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again.'  Here  Mrs.  Clayton  stopped, 
seeing  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Laurence,  who  sat  opposite  to  her, 
appeared  to  be  riveted  on  her  words, 
and  Colonel  Darner  relapsed  into 
thought  and  spoke  no  more. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Damer 
had  gained  her  bedroom.  Women 
had  come  to  attend  npon  her,  sent 
by  their  mistress,  and  laden  with 
offers  of  refreshment  and  help  of 
every  kind,  but  she  had  dismissed 
them  and  chosen  to  be  alone.  She 
felt  too  weak  to  be  very  restless,  but 
she  had  sat  by  the  fire  and  cried, 
until  she  was  so  exhausted  that  her 
bed  suggested  itself  to  her  as  the 
best  place  in  which  she  could  be ; 
but  rising  to  undress,  preparatory 
to  seeking  it,  she  had  nearly  fallen, 
and  catching  feebly  at  the  bedpost 
had  missed  it,  and  Hunk  down  by 
the  side  of  the  solid  black  box, 
which  was  clamped  with  iron  and 
fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  re- 
specting which  she  had  been  so 
particular  a  few  hours  before.  She 
felt  as  if  she  was  dying,  and  as  if 
this  were  the  fittest  place  for  her  to 
die  on.  '  There  is  nothing  in  my 
possession,'  she  cried,  'that  really 
belongs  to  me  but  this — this  which 
I  loaUie  and  abhor,  and  love  and 
weep  over  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment' And,  strange  to  relate,  Mrs. 
Damer  turned  on  her  side  and 
kneeling  by  the  iron-damped  chest 
prised  her  lips  upon  its  nard,  un- 
yielding surfiice,  as  if  it  had  life 
wherewith  to  answer  her  embrace. 
And  then  the  wearied  creature 
dragged  herself  up  again  into  an 
unsteady  position,  and  managed  to 
sustain  it  until  she  was  ready  to  lie 
down  upon  her  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  was  much 
better.  Colonel  Damer  and  Bella 
Clayton  laid  their  heads  together 
and  decided  that  she  was  to  remain 
in  bed  until  after  breakfast,  there- 
fore she  was  spared  meeting  with 
the  assembled  strangers  imtil  the 
dinner-hour  again,  for  luncheon  was 
a  desultory,  meal  at  Molton  Chase, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  gentlemen 
were  present  at  it  that  day.  After 
luncheon  Mrs.  Clayton  proposed 
driving  Mrs.  Damer  out  in  her  pony^ 
fihaise 

'I  don't  think  you  wiU  find  it 
cold,  dear,  and  we  can  come  home 


by  the  lower  shrubberies  and  meet 
the  gentlemen  as  they  return  from 
shooting,'  Colonel  Damer  being  odo 
of  the  shooting  party.  But  Mrs. 
Damer  had  declined  the  drive,  and 
made  her  cousin  understand  so 
plainly  that  she  preferred  being  left 
alone,  that  Mrs.  Clayton  felt  no 
compunction  in  acceding  to  her 
wishes,  and  laying  herself  out  to 
please  the  other  ladies  staying  in 
the  house. 

And  Mrs.  Damer  did  wish  to  be 
alone.  She  wanted  to  think  over 
the  incidents  of  the  night  before, 
and  devise  some  plan  by  which  she 
could  persuade  her  husband  to  leave 
the  Grange  as  soon  as  possible  with- 
out provoking  questions  which  she 
might  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
When  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of 
her  cousin's  pony-chaise  had  died 
away,  and  the  great  stillness  per- 
vading Molton  Grange  proclaimed 
that  she  was  the  sole  inmate  left 
behind,  she  dressed  herself  in  a 
warm  cloak,  and  drawing  the  hood 
over  her  head  prepared  for  a  stroll 
about  the  grounos.  A  little  walk 
she  thought  would  do  her  good,  and 
with  this  intention  she  left  the 
house.  The  Grange  gardens  were 
extensive  and  curiously  laid  out, 
and  there  were  many  winding  shrub- 
bery paths  about  them,  which 
strangers  were  apt  to  find  easier  to 
enter  than  to  find  their  way  out  of 
again.  Into  one  of  these  Mrs. 
Damer  now  turned  her  steps  for  the 
sake  of  privacy  and  shelter ;  but 
she  had  not  gone  far  before,  on  turn- 
ing an  abrupt  comer,  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  figure  of  the  gentle- 
man she  had  been  introduced  to  the 
night  before,  Mr.  Laurence,  who  she 
had  imagined  to  be  with  the  shoot- 
ing party.  He  was  half  lying,  half 
sitting  across  a  rustic  seat  which 
encircled  the  huge  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground  and  a  cigar  between  his 
lips.  He  was  more  an  intellectuAl 
and  fine-looking  than  a  handsoaie 
man,  but  he  possessed  two  gifts 
which  are  much  more  winning  than 
beauty,  a  mind  of  great  power,  aod 
the  art  of  fascination.  As  Mrs. 
Damer  came  full  in  view  of  him, 
too  suddenly  to  stop  herself  or  to 
retreat,  he  rose  quickly  from  the 
attitude  ho  had  assumed  when  he 
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thought  himflelf  secnie  from  inter- 
rnptionand  stood  in  her  pathway. 
She  attempted  to  pass  him  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  bnt  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  stopped  her. 

'Blanche  I  yon  must  speak  to  me ; 
you  shall  not  pass  like  this ;  I  in- 
sist upon  it!'  and  she  tried  in  vain 
to  disengage  her  arm  from  his  de- 
taining clasp. 

*}b.  Laurence,  what  right  have 
yon  to  hold  me  thus?' 

'What  right,  Blanche?  The  right 
of  67617  man  oyer  the  woman  who 
loves  hun !' 

'That  is  yonr  right  oyer  mo  no 
longer.  I  have  tried  to  ayoid  yon. 
Yon  have  both  seen  and  known  it! 
No  gtntleman  wonid  force  himself 
npon  my  notice  in  this  manner.' 

'Yonr  tannt  fails  to  have  any 
BfSeci  npjon  me.  I  haye  songht  an 
explanation  of  yonr  extraordinary 
conduct  from  you  in  vain.  My  let- 
ters have  been  unanswered,  my  en- 
treaties  for  a  last  interview  disre* 
garded;  and  now  that  chance  has 
brought  us  together  again,  I  must 
have  what  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
from  yonr  own  lips.  I  did  not  de- 
rise  this  meeting;  I  did  not  even 
loiow  you  had  returned  to  England 
till  yesterday,  and  then  I  sought  to 
avoid  yon ;  but  it  was  &ted  that  we 
should  meet,  and  it  is  fated  that 
you  satisfy  my  curiosity.' 

'What  do  you  want  to  know?' 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

'First,  have  you  ceased  to  love 
me?' 

The  angry  light  which  had  flashed 
across  her  face  when  he  used  force 
to  detain  her  died  away ;  the  pallid 
lips  commenced  to  tremble,  and  in 
the  sunken  eyes  large  tear-drops 
ro6e  and  hung  quivering  npon  the 
long  eyelashes. 

'  Enoueh,  Blanche,'  Mr.  Laurence 
continued,  in  a  softer  voice.  '  Na- 
toro  answers  ma  I  will  not  give 
you  the  needless  pain  of  speaking. 
Then,  why  did  you  forsake  me? 
Why  did  you  leave  England  with- 
out one  line  of  farewell,  and  why 
have  you  refused  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  me  since  that  time  V 

'I  could  not/  she  murmured. 
'You  do  not  know;  you  cannot 
feel;  yon  could  never  understand 
my  feelings  on  that  occasion.' 

'  That  is  no  answer  to  my  ques- 


tion«  Blanche/  he  said  firmly,  *and 
an  answer  I  will  have  What  was 
the  inunediate  cause  of  your  break- 
ing faith  with  me?  I  loved  you, 
you  know  how  well.  What  drove 
you  from  me?  Was  it  fear,  or  in- 
difference, or  a  sudden  remorse?' 

'  It  was/  she  commenced  slowly, 
and  then  as  if  gathering  up  a  great 
resolution,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Do  you  reaJhj  wish  to  know  what 
parted  us?* 

'  I  really  intend  to  know/  he  re- 
plied, and  the  old  power  which  he 
had  held  over  her  recommenced  its 
sway.  '  Whatever  it  was  it  has  not 
tended  to  your  happiness,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  if  I  may  judge  from  your 
looks.  Ton  are  terribly  changed, 
Blanche  I  I  think  even  I  could  havo 
made  you  happier  than  you  appear 
to  have  been.' 

'I  have  had  enough  to  change 
me,'  she  replied.  '  If  you  will  know 
then,  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you.' 

'  To-day  ?' 

'At  once;  to-morrow  may  be  too 
late.'  She  began  to  walk  towards 
the  house  as  she  spoke,  rapidly  and 
irregularly,  her  heart  beating  fast, 
but  no  trace  of  weakness  in  her 
limbs;  and  Herbert  Laurence  fol- 
lowed her,  he  scarcely  knew  why, 
excepting  that  she  had  desired  it 

Into  Molton  Grange  she  went,  up 
the  broad  staircase  and  to  her  cham- 
ber door  before  she  paused  to  see  if 
he  was  following.  When  she  did  so 
she  found  that  he  stood  just  behind 
her  on  the  wide  landing. 

'  You  can  enter/  she  said,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  her  bedroom, 
*  don't  be  afraid;  there  is  nothing 
here  except  the  cause  for  which  I 
parted  with  you.'  In  her  agitation 
and  excitement,  scarcely  pausing  to 
fasten  tbo  door  behind  her,  Mrs. 
Darner  fell  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  little  black  box  with  its 
iron  damps  and  ponderous  padlock ; 
and  drawing  a  key  from  her  bosom, 
ai)plied  it  to  the  lock,  and  in  another 
minute  bod  thrown  back  the  heavy 
lid.  Having  displaced  some  linen 
which  lay  at  the  top,  she  carefully 
removed  some  lighter  materials, 
and  then  calling  to  the  man  behind 
her,  bid  him  look  in  and  be  satis- 
fied. Mr.  Laurence  advanced  to  the 
box,  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  reason 
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of  her  demand;  bntas  his  oyefell 
upon  its  contents,  he  started  back- 
wards and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  As  he  drew  them  slowly 
away  again  he  met  the  sad,  earnest 
look  with  which  the  kneeling  woman 
greeted  him,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  gazed  at  one  another  in  com- 
plete silence.  Then  Mrs.  Damer 
withdrew  her  eyes  &om  his  and  re- 
arranged the  contents  of  the  black 
box;  the  heavy  lid  shnt  with  a 
clang,  the  padlock  was  £eLst  again, 
the  key  in  her  bosom,  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  room  in  the  same  imbroken 
silence.  But  he  again  detained  her, 
and  this  time  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  changed. 

'Blanche!  tell  me,  is  this  the 
truth?' 

'  As  I  believe  in  heaven,'  she  an-  , 
swered. 

'  And  this  was  the  reason  that  we 
parted — this  the  sole  canse  of  onr 
estrangement  ?' 

'Was  it  not  enough?'  she  said. 
'I  erred,  bnt  it  was  as  one  in  a 
dream.  When  I  awoke  I  could  no 
longer  err  and  be  at  peace.  At 
peace  did  I  say  ?  I  have  known  no 
peace  since  I  knew  you;  but  I 
should  have  died  and  waked  up  in 
hell  if  I  had  not  parted  with  you. 
This  is  all  the  truth,  believe  it  or 
not  as  you  will;  but  there  may, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  future  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Pray  let  me 
pass  you.' 

'But  that— that— box,  Blanche!' 
exclaimed  Herbert  Laurence,  with 
drops  of  sweat,  notwithstanding  the 
temperature  of  the  day,  upon  his 
forehead.  'It  was  an  accident,  a 
misfortune ;  you  did  not  do  it  ?' 

She  turned  upon  him  eyes  which 
were  full  of  mingled  horror  and 
scorn. 

'  /  do  it !'  she  said,  *  what  are  you 
dreaming  of?  I  was  mad,  but  not 
so  mad  as  that!  How  could  you 
think  it?'  and  the  tears  rose  in  her 
eyes  more  at  the  supposition  which 
his  question  had  raised  than  at  the 
idea  that  he  could  so  misjudge  her. 

'  But  why  do  you  keep  this?  why 
do  you  carry  it  about  with  you, 
Blanche?  It  is  pure  insanity  on 
your  jyart.  How  long  is  it  since 
you  have  travelled  in  company  with 
that  dreadful  box  T 


'  More  than  two  years,*  she  said 
in  a  fearful  whisper.  '  I  have  tried 
to  get  rid  of  it,  but  to  no  purpose; 
there  was  always  some  one  in  the 
way.  I  have  reasoned  with  myself 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  it, 
but  I  have  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity. And  now,  what  does  it  matter? 
The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are 
past.' 

'Let  me  do  it  for  you/  said  Mr. 
Laurence.  'Whatever  our  fntore 
relation  to  one  another,  I  cannot 
consent  that  you  should  run  so  ter- 
rible a  risk  through  &ult  of  mine. 
The  strain  upon  your  mind  has 
been  too  great  abeady.  Would  to 
heaven  I  could  have  borne  it  for 
you !  but  you  forbid  me  even  the 
privilege  of  Icnowing  that  you  suf- 
fered. Now  that  I  have  ascertained 
it,  it  must  be  my  care  that  the 
cause  of  our  separation  shall  at 
least  live  in  your  memory  only.' 
And  as  he  finished  speaking  he  at- 
tempted to  lift  the  box ;  but  Mrs. 
Damer  sprang  forward  and  pre- 
vented him. 

'Leave  it!'  she  cried;  'do  not 
dare  to  touch  it ;  it  is  mine !  It  has 
gone  wherever  I  have  gone  for 
years.  Do  you  tiunk,  for  the  htUe 
space  that  is  left  me,  that  I  would 
part  with  the  only  link  left  between 
me  and  my  dread  past?'  and  say- 
ing thus  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
black  trunk  and  burst  into  tears. 

'Blanche!  you  love  me  as  yon 
ever  did,'  exclaimed  Herbert  Lau- 
rence. '  These  tears  confess  it  Let 
me  make  amends  to  you  fDr  this; 
let  me  try  to  make  the  happiness  of 
your  future  Hfe!' 

But  before  his  sentence  was  con- 
cluded Mrs.  Damer  had  nsen  from 
her  drooping  attitude  and  stood  he- 
fore  him. 

'  l^Iake  amends !'  she  echoed,  scorn- 
fully. 'How  can  you  "make 
amends?"  Nothing  can  wipe  cot 
the  memory  of  the  shame  and  miflery 
that  I  have  passed  through,  nothing 
restore  the  quiet  conscience  I  have 
lost  I  do  not  know  if  I  love  you 
still  or  not  WhenI  thinkof  it,my 
head  swims,  and  I  only  feel  con- 
fused and  anxious.  But  I  am  sore 
of  one  thing,  that  the  horror  of  my 
remorse  for  even  having  listened  to 
you  hafl  power  to  overwhebn  any 
regret  that  may  be  lingering  in  my 
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miworthy  breast,  and  that  the  mere 
fact  of  yonr  bodily  presence  is  agony 
to  me.  When  I  met  yon  to^ay  I 
was  battling  with  my  invention  to 
devise  some  means  of  leaving  the 
place  where  you  are  without  ex- 
dting  suspicion.  If  you  ever  loved, 
have  pity  on  me  now ;  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  lid  me  of  yourself/ 

'Is  this  yonr  fiual  decision, 
Blanche?'  he  asked,  slowly.  '  Will 
you  not  regret  it  when  too  late,  and 
you  are  left  alone  with  only  that  f 

She  shuddered,  and  he  caught  at 
the  fiu^  as  a  sign  of  relenting. 

'Dearest,  loveliest,'  he  com- 
menced.— This  woman  had  been  the 
loveliest  to  him  in  days  gone  past, 
and  though  she  was  so  terribly 
changed  in  eyes  that  regarded  her 
less,  Herbert  Laurence,  her  once 
lover,  could  still  trace  above  the 
languor  and  debility  and  distress  of 
her  present  appearance,  the  fresh, 
sparkling  woman  who  had  sacrificed 
herself  for  his  sake ;  and  although 
his  style  of  address  signified  more 
than  he  really  felt  for  her,  the  know- 
ledge of  how  much  she  had  under- 
gone since  their  separation  had  the 
power  to  make  him  imagine  that 
this  partial  reanimation  of  an  old 
flame  was  a  proof  that  the  fire  which 
kindled  it  had  never  perished. — 
Therefore  it  did  not  appear  absurd 
in  his  mental  eyes  to  pre&oe  his 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Damer  thus:   '!Dear- 

est,  loveliest '  but  she  turned 

upon  as  though  he  had  insulted  her. 

'  Mr.  Laurence !'  she  exclaimed, '  I 
have  told  you  that  the  past  is  past ; 
he  good  enough  to  take  me  at  my 
word.  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
lived  over  two  years  of  solitary 
shame  and  grief,  to  break  the  heart 
that  tmsts  in  me  twwf  If  I  had 
any  wish,  or  any  thought  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  impossible.  I 
am  enveloped  by  kind  words  and 
acts,  by  care  and  attention,  which 
chain  me  as  closely  to  my  home  as 
if  I  were  kept  a  prisoner  between 
four  walls.  I  could  not  free  myself 
if  I  would,' she  continued,  throwing 
back  her  arms,  as  though  she  tried 
to  break  an  invisible  thrall.  'I 
must  die  first;  the  cords  of  grati- 
tude are  bound  about  me  so  closely. 
It  is  killing  me,  as  noting  else 


could  kill,'  she  added,  in  a  lower 
voice.  'I  lived  under  your  loss, 
and  the  knowledge  of  my  own  dis- 
grace ;  but  I  cannot  live  under  his 
perpetual  kindness  and  perfect  trust 
It  cannot  last  much  longer:  for 
mercy's  sake,  leave  me  in  peace 
until  the  end  comes  1' 

'  And  the  box  T  he  demanded. 

'  I  will  provide  for  the  box  before 
that  time,'  she  answered,  sadly; 
'  but  if  you  have  any  fear,  keep  tne 
key  yourself:  the  lock  is  not  one 
that  can  be  forced.' 

She  took  the  key  from  her  bosom, 
where  it  hung  on  a  broad  black 
ribbon,  as  she  spoke,  and  handed  it 
to  him.  He  accepted  it  without 
demur. 

'Ton are  so  rash,'  he  said ; '  it  will 
be  safer  with  me :  let  me  take  the 
box  also  ?' 

'  No,  no!'  said  Mrs.  Damer,  hur- 
riedly ; '  you  shall  not ;  and  it  would 
be  no  use.  If 'it  were  out  of  my 
sight,  I  should  dream  that  it  was 
found,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep. 
I  often  rise  in  the  night  now  to  see 
if  it  is  safe.  Nothing  could  do  away 
with  it.  If  you  buried  it,  some  one 
would  dig  it  up ;  if  you  threw  it  in 
the  water,  it  would  float.  It  would 
lie  still  nowhere  but  on  my  heart, 
where  it  ought  to  be! — it  ought  to 
be!' 

Her  eyes  had  reassumed  the  wild, 
restless  expression  which  they  had 
took  whilst  speaking  of  the  past, 
and  her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  low, 
fearful  whisper. 

'  This  is  madness,'  muttered  Her- 
bert Laurence ;  and  he  was  right 
On  the  subject  of  the  black  box 
Mrs.  Damer's  brain  was  turned. 

He  was  just  about  to  speak  to  her 
again,  and  try  to  reason  her  out  of 
her  folly,  when  voices  were  heard 
merrily  talking  together  in  the  hall, 
and  her  face  worked  with  the  dread 
of  discovery. 

'  Go  1'  she  said ;  '  pray,  go  at  once. 
I  have  told  you  everything.'  And 
in  another  moment  Herbert  Lau- 
rence had  dashed  through  the  pas- 
sage to  the  privacy  of  his  own  room ; 
and  Mrs.  Clayton,  glowing  from  her 
drive,  and  with  a  fine  rosy  baby  in 
her  arms,  had  entered  the  apartment 
of  her  cousin. 


{To  be  coniiriHcd.) 
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GirSY   EYES. 

GIPSY  oyes,  so  diu-k  and  tender, 
Kead  not  thus  my  inmost  soul. 
Gipsy  Ikauty,  in  tliy  splendour, 
Oi  this  heart  jiccept  the  whole. 
Dark  as  wine  thy  silken  tresses, 

Twined  with  braids  of  varied  dyes  — 
Thou  who  spurnest  my  caresses, 
Drink'st  my  soul  up  through  thine  eyes. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen,  it  needs  but  seeing. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Drain  not  thus  my  whole  life's  being ! 

Gipsy  eyes,  so  deep  and  earnest ; — 

Turn  their  gaze,  sweet  maid,  from  me. 
Since  to  ashes  thus  thou  bumest 

This  poor  heart  unpityingly. 
Spare  me,  gipsy ; — I  adore  thee — 

Dream  of  thee  by  night  and  day. 
As  I  bow  me  here  before  thee. 
Droop  those  lids  and  spare  to  slay. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen — there's  no  gainsaying. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Spare  thy  lover,  humbly  praying. 

Gipsy  eyes—  your  soul-lit  beaming 
Fills  my  spirit  night  and  day ; — 
Gipsy  maid,  amid  my  dreaming 

Thy  sweet  presence  haunts  me  aye : 
Though  the  dance's  wildest  measure 

I  should  seek  to  fly  from  thee. 
In  the  midst  of  mirth  and  pleasure 
Thy  dark  glance  would  follow  me. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen — I  must  adore  I  hoc. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty, 
Low  my  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

Gipsy  eyes,  why  ever  haunt  me, 

Wheresoever  my  steps  may  stray  ? 
Nought  on  earth  could  ever  daunt  me 

Gould  I  bask  'neath  yon  for  aye : 
Pride  might  flaunt  me— wealth  might  shun  me : 

I  no  fairer  fate  would  ask 
Tlian  that  yonr  pure  light  should  sun  me. 
While  in  your  sweet  rays  I  bask. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beaui^, 

As  your  dark  eyes  burn  above  me. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty, 
In  return,  I  pray  thee  love  me. 
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Gip^  eyes,  in  gipsy  azohness. 

Beading  thus  this  sonl  of  mine — 
Driving  hence  all  worldly  stardmess^ 

Yon — and  natnie — are  divine  I 
On  some  breezy  spread  of  heather. 
Scorning  all  the  world  may  say, 
We  will  clasp  our  hands  together — 
Live  and  love  for  good  and  aye ! 
Fair  Gitana,  gipi^  Beauty, 

Subtle  witchery  possessing— 
Since  to  loye  thee  is  a  duty. 
Sure  to  wed  thee  were  a  blessing ! 
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THERE  are  travellers  and  travel* 
lers.    What  some  men  do  in  a 
'Wild  and  random  way,  from  the  love 
of  novelty,  adventure,  and  excite- 
ment, other  men  do  in  a  very  scien- 
tific and  methodical  way.  Professor 
Agassiz,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  one 
of  these,  and  his  late  work  on  Braanl 
IB  admirably  done.*  The  illustrious 
Swiss  savant  is  now  a  naturalized 
American,  and  professor  at  Gam- 
bridge  University,  n.8.  He  travelled 
under  circumstsnces  extraordinarily 
adTantageouB.     In  the  first  place, 
he  had  his  wife  with  him,  a  luxury 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  every 
traveller.    In  the  next  place,  he  was 
franked,  as  to  all  his  expenses,  by  a 
generous  American  citizen,  zealous 
for  the  interests  of  science.     We 
hold  up  this  example  to  the  en- 
lightened emulation  of  our  country- 
men, and  may  cursorily  mention 
that  we  ourselves  desire  to  explore 
tlie  Nile  sources,  after  a  scientific 
and  exhaustive  &shion.     Further- 
more, this  greatly-to-be-commended 
citize^  farmshed  M.  Agassiz  with  a 
vrhoie  staff  of  competent  assistants. 
In  addition  to  all  this  M.  Agassiz 
received  every  attention  from  cdl  the 
JBrazilians  he  encountered,  from  the 
emperor  downwards.    The  expedi- 
tion under  such  exceedingly  fiivour- 
able  circumstances   was,   happily, 
attended  by  commensurate  resultis. 

•  *  A  Journey  in  Brazil.'     By  Professor 
atid  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.    Trubner. 

Yoii.  zm. — HO.  Lxxvn. 


Professor  Agassiz  has  really  won- 
deriul  things  to  report,  and  his  work 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  ichthyology. 
He  found  nearly  two  thousand  spe- 
cies of  ichthyologioal  fauna.  A 
single  small  lake  contained  more 
species  of  fresh-water  fish  than  all 
the  rivers  of  Europe  from  theTagus 
to  the  Volga.  The  Amazon  contains 
twice  as  many  specimens  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  the 
whole  Atlantic  from  pole  to  pole. 
Writing  from  Teffe,  M.  Agassiz  gives 
his  most  marvellous  entry :  '  I  had 
the  most  agreeable  and  unexpected 
surprise.  The  first  fish  brought  to 
me  was  the  acarii,  and  by  an  un- 
looked-for good  fortune  it  was  the 
breeding  season,  and  it  had  its 
mouth  full  of  little  young  ones  in 
the  process  of  development.  Here 
then  is  the  most  incredible  fact  in 
embryology  fully  confirmed.'  The 
professor  discovered  many  speci- 
mens furnishing;  'a  complete  em- 
bryological  species,  some  of  them 
having  their  eggs  at  the  back  of 
the  gills.  In  examining  these  fishes, 
M.  Agassiz  (it  is  the  wife  who 
writes)  has  found  that  a  special 
lobe  of  the  brain  sends  large  nerves 
to  that  part  of  the  gills  which  pro- 
tects the  young;  thus  connecting 
the  care  of  the  offspring  with  the 
organ  of  intelligence.'  Some  of  M. 
Agassiz's  remarks  must  be  rather 
disappointing  to  hisBrazilian  friends, 
rather  disappointing  also  to  British 
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holders  of  Brazilian  bonds.  The 
country  deyelopes  slowly ;  the  na- 
tional debt  is  increasing ;  the  Para- 
guayan war  seems  interminable. 
Slavery  remains,  thongh  the  slave- 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  abolished. 
The  mixtnre  of  races  seems  to  have 
had  a  much  more  nnfavonrable  re- 
sult than  in  America.  To  quote 
photographic  laoguage,  man  is  a 
spoilt  negative.  'It  is  as  if  all 
clearness  of  type  had  been  blurred, 
and  the  result  is  a  vague  compound, 
lacking  character  and  expression.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  best  literature 
of  scientific  travellings,  to  be  com- 
^ired  with  Darwin's '  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle/  this  work,  in  which  we 
claim  a  common  interest  with  our 
American  cousins,  must  stand  very 
high. 

In  Dr.  CoUingwood's  account  of 
his  rambles  by  the  shores  of  Chinese 
waters,  we  have  another  work  which 
will  take  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  sdentifio  travel.*  Indeed,  the 
literary  interest  is  subordinate  to 
the  scientific  interest,  and  there  is 
more  of  scientific  terminology  than 
will  be  altogether  pleasing  to  the 
general  reader.  Dr.  Collingwood  is 
a  little  mysterious  in  what  he  says 
about  himself  personally,  and  ap- 
pears to  give  us  to  understand  that 
his  operations  were  more  limited 
and  curtailed  by  other  people  than 
was  fiur.  He  is  a  very  acute  and 
patient  observer,  and  has  made 
valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  firana  and  flora  of 
those  regjpns.  He  hazarded  the 
most  serious  sacrifices  in  the  in- 
terests of  science,  for  in  its  pur- 
suit he  would  wade  up  to  the  neck 
in  waters  haunted  by  sharks  and 
alh'gators.  He  iogenuously  con- 
fesses, however,  that  '  the  thoughts 
of  them  seldom  left  my  mind  quite 
free.'  Dr.  Collingwood  does  not 
give  a  very  cheerful  account  t  of 
our  colony  of  Labuan,  which,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Gtovemment.    The  climate 

*  '  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Shores 
and  Waters  of  the  Chinese  Sea:  being  Ob- 
serrations  in  Natnral  History  daring  a 
Vojrage  to  China,  Formosa,  Borneo,  Singa- 
pore, etc.,  made  in  Her  Majesty's  yessels  in 
z866  and  1867.'  By  Cathbert  CbUiogwood,. 
M.A*,  M«B.    Mvmy* 


is  bed,  trade  is  duU,  and  the  coal, 
on   which   so    much  expectation 
existed,  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
watched  with  interest  the  progress 
of  Bajah  Brooke's  colony  of  Sarawak 
will  be  delighted  to  find  how  pro- 
mising is  this  latest  account  of  it 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  plantation  is 
not  indeed  very  flourishing.    By 
some  mismanagement  land  was  pur- 
chased for  her  in  an  un&vourable 
district  most  remote  from  the  abori- 
ginal Dyak  population  whom  she 
wished  to  benefit,  but  her  agent  is 
courageously  struggling  against  his 
complication  of  difficulties.     But 
civil  war  has  ceased,  and  piracy  has 
effectually  been  put  down,  and  a 
desolated  country  has  hem  made 
thriving,  and '  every  man  sits  under 
his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig- 
tree,  none  daring  to  mi^e  him  afraid.' 
The  Sarawak  natives  are  not  devoid 
of  natural  humour,  as  we  gather 
from  the  mention  of  a  little  &ct  in 
natural   history.      'Another   littto 
bird,  having  a  note  not  unlike  that 
of  a  yellow-hanuner,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  Malays  as  the 
aUigator^bird,  about  which  they  had 
a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  alli- 
gators of  the  rivers  were  constantiy 
demanding  of  it  payment  of  a  debt 
long  due  to  them  frcun  its  ancestors, 
to  which  the  bird  is  supposed  to 
reply,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  give  you 
except  the  feathers  of  my  tail,  and 
those  you  may  have  if  you  can  get 
them;"  a  legend  which  seems  in- 
tended to  place  their  most  dreaded 
enemy  in  a  ridiculous  light.'    The 
water  snakes  swimming  on  the  sur- 
fiGuse  of  the  sea  in  Manilla  Bay  are 
as  curious  as  unpleasant     They 
are  nearly  all  venomous,  and  have 
an  evil  habit  of  climbing  into  ships 
by  the  chains,  and  twuiing  them* 
selves  round  the  legs  of  cabin  pas- 
sengers.   The  part  of  the   ^roik 
which  relates  to  China  is  interest- 
ing.   The  author  clears  up  much 
misconception   in   relation  to  the 
opium  traffic,  and  shows  that  con- 
firmed opium-eating  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive or  so  destructive  as  hard- 
drinking  in  England.    He  partook 
of  tea  which  cost  ten  gumeas  a 
poundybut  he  was  not  able  to  detect 
any  Buperioziiyof  flavour  to  aoeouat 
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for  this  superiority  of  price.  Dr. 
GoIIingwood  lemarkB  on  the  beauty 
of  the  tropical  midnight  skies, — the 
Southern  Gross,  and  the  Magel)anio 
Clouds,  the  wonderful  nebula  in 
Aigo,  and  their  aooompanying  clus- 
ters; but  holds  that  our  Northern 
sky  is  nothing  inferior  to  the 
Southern,  so  &r  as  regards  richness 
in  oonstdlations.  He  giyes  a  re- 
markable case  of  'moon-blindness,' 
which  lasted  till  next  moon,  which 
cnrionsly  illustrates  the  words '  the 
son  shaU  not  hurt  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night'  In  an  animated 
description,  he  does  full  justice  to 
that  intense  animation  which  always 
pemdes  the  Ganton  riyer.  His  de- 
scription of  the  moral  life  of  the 
Chinese  is  to  the  last  degree  sad  and 
depressing,  and  is  to  be  set  over 
a^^inst  the  &Tourable  and  much 
too  highly-coloured  accounts  of 
other  taiTellers.  Even  in  Hong 
Kong,  more  European  than  Oriental, 
life  is  insecure  in  the  broad  noon- 
day, and  hardly  the  smallest  yalue 
is  attached  to  human  life  through- 
out the  country.  Dr.  Gollingwo^'s 
zeal  for  knowledge  does  not  seem  to 
have  persuaded  him  to  partake  of 
the  national  viands  of  dead  rat  and 
dog.  His  account  of  the  Oyerland 
Boute,  and  of  his  touching  at  St. 
Helena  and  Ascension,  on  the  way 
home,  though  interesting,  are  too 
well-worn  topics  to  need  discus- 
sion. 

Another  work,  with  considerable 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  scientific 
trayel,  is  Mr.  Boyle's  '  Bide  Across 
a  Gontineni'*  His  object  was  to 
inyestigate  the  antiquities  of  Nica- 
ragua, which  he  has  done  in  a 
nuumer  sufficiently  satis^toiy,  but 
his  sketches  of  scenefy  and  con- 
temporary manners  wiU  be  more 
popular  reading.  He  states  in  a 
note  that  many  boys  are  sent  from 
Nicaragua  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
hmd,  at  Stoneyhurst,  which  is  so 
crowded  with  foreign  boys  as  to 
haTe  nothing  Englidi  about  it,  ex- 
cept the  locality.  Mr.  Boyle  has  a 
specialty  for  snakes  and  alligi^rs, 
and  these  unpleasant  animals  really 

*  *  A  Ride  Acron  a  Contineot :  a  Per^ 
m«b1  NvntiYe  of  Wanderings  through 
Niomgoa  and  Coatm  Rica,'  By  Frederick 
Boyle,  FAQJS.    BenUej. 


make  yery  pleasant  reading.  He 
gives  an  account  of  that  ruest  of 
reptiles,  the  colebra  de  sangre,  or 
'blood-snake.'  The  bite,  in  ten 
minutes'  time,  produoes  a  sweat  of 
blood.  The  entire  blood  of  the 
person  bitten  exudes  through  the 
pores,  and  death  comes  in  hiftlf  an 
nour  at  the  longest  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bite  of  the  oonJe  solidifies 
the  blood.  Mr.  Boyle  amusingly 
describes  the  cannibal  fishes  who 
harmlessly  nibble  at  all  comers. 

His  travelling  experiences  fill  us 
with  a  sensation  of  envy.  We  can 
well  understand  the  case  of  a  quiet 
country  clergyman,  a  few  years  ago, 
who  after  reading  such  descriptions 
set  off  for  a  tropical  country  in  order 
to  realize  them,  and  then  came  home 
again.  For  iniBtance:  'We  left  the 
forest  region  for  a  time,  and  entered 
the  loveliest  stretch  of  the  "  flower- 
prairie  "  that  the  fancy  of  man  could 
conceive.  Here  and  there  was  a 
great  tree,  standing  by  itself  or  in 
company  with  one  or  two  others, 
and  looking  as  if  planted  by  man's 
hand.  On  every  side  of  us,  under- 
foot, overhead,  and  on  either  hand, 
were  piles  and  stacks  of  blossom. 
They  were  heaped  up  as  I  never 
saw  them  be£Dre  or  since.  Solid 
masses  of  leaf  and  flower,  twisted 
and  twined,  of  a  hundred  different 
species  and  colours,  stood  up  twenty 
feet  high  aU  round,  leaving  smooth 
green  alleys  of  grass  between  by 
which  we  rode  along.  All  the  con- 
servatories of  England  cpuld  not 
have  supplied  such  wild  extrava- 
gancies of  flowers,  nor  all  the  land- 
scape gardeners  in  the  world  such 
dreamy  order  of  confusion.'  Mr. 
Boyle  believes  that  the  Anglo- 
American  blood  and  the  Spanish 
blood  cannot  subsist  together  on  the 
same  continent,  and  truly  says  that 
it  requires  no  prophet  to  say  which 
must '  go  under.'  He  states,  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  statement 
from  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  aocuraoy  of 
information,  that  the  Englishman, 
botti  collectively  and  individually,  is 
almost  sympathetic  with  the  Aine- 
rican  of  the  States.  The  discovery 
of  the  cinerary  urns  and  other 
antiquities  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
savant.  Mr.  Boyle  believes  that  Cen- 
tral America  will  yet  reveal  the 
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most  astoimding  discoveiieB  to  the 
antiquary ;  that  there  are  dead  cities 
ooncealea  in  unvisited  regions,  of 
far  greater  size  and  splendour  than 
any  yet  ^ovn.  Eyeu  now.at  times 
the  startled  traveller  is  brought  fiice 
to  face  with  sculptures  of  colossal 
boldnesa  Mr.  Boyle  has  also  some 
interesting  allusions  to  the  strange 
and  indomitable  race  of  the  Qua* 
tusos,  or  White  Indians,  of  the  Rio 
Frio,  of  whom  marrellous  tales  are 
told,  and  believes  that  they  are  pro- 
bably descended  from  English  buc- 
caneers. 

Mr.  Chapman's  prodigious  vo- 
lumes* remind  us  of  an  expression 
of  Coleridge's  on  a  verbose  work, 
'  Sir,  they  are  a  continent  of  mud.' 
We  have  no  right  to  call  the  work 
muddy,  but  there  is  something  truly 
continental  about  its  dimensions. 
The  taste  for  travel  at  the  present 
time  runs  very  strongly  in  an  African 
direction.  We  need  hardly  say,  in 
reference  to  Abyssinian  travel,  that 
Mr.  Murray's  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkins'  travels  is  the 
very  best  of  the  set,  and  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  by  Mr.  Plowden's,  or 
Mr.  Stem's  work,  and  that  the 
papers  rend  at  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  are  of  a  highly 
scientific  character.  Mr.  Chapman's 
work  is  of  a  thoroughly  genuine 
character.  He  himself  is  not  in 
England,  but,  like  Mr.  Boffin,  he 
keeps  a  literary  man,  who  'edits' 
him.  The  literary  man,  by  his 
system  of  excision  or  non-excision, 
has  spared  the  author's  feelings 
rather  than  the  reader's,  and  we 
never  met  a  work  which  depended 
more  on  intrinsic  merit  than  on 
any  charm  of  composition.  Mr. 
Chapman  went  out  to  get  ivoiy, 
and  although  he  procured  a  prodi- 
gious quantity,  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  hardly  remunerated  for 
his  trouble  and  expenditure.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  work  belongs 
to  the  account  of  the  large  game. 
Mr.  Chapman  knew  a  man  who 
killed  fifteen  lions  in  a  single  night. 
He  knew  another  who  could  reckon 
up  his  thousand   slain  elephants. 

*  <  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa;  oamprising  Fifteen  Years'  Hunting 
and  Trading/  By  James  Chapman,  F.R.G.S. 
Bell  &  Daldy,  and  Edward  Stanford. 


The  exploits  of  Gordon  Camming 
and  Jules  Gerard  are  nothing  to 
this.    He   says  that  ten  tolenble 
marksmen,  with  rifles,  could  siq>- 
port  an  army  of  i,ooo  men  acrofis 
any  part  of  Africa  where  guns  are 
not  m  general  use.    We  wonder  if 
Sir  Bobert  Napier  would  endone 
this  statement.    It  seems  that  since 
Dr.  Livingstone   discovered  Lake 
Ngami  in  1849   it  has  been   fre- 
quented by   a  crowd   of  tradeis, 
many  of  whom   would   secure  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  ivoiy  for 
two  hundred  of  goods.    The  natives 
can  now  drive  a  very  good  bargain 
for  themselves,  and  haggle  after  the 
most  approved  European  fashion. 
In  another  respect  the   Bushman 
approximates  to  a  custom  which  is 
very  frequent  in  civilized  life.    We 
are  told  that  '  for  the  fiather-in-law, 
a  young  man  always  entertaios  a 
high  r^aid,  but  after  marriage  he 
shuns  his  mother-in-law,  never  per- 
haps speaking  to  her  again  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.'    Mr.  Chapman 
confidently  states  a  fact,  which  it 
would  be  quite  worth  while  to  esta- 
blish, if  possible ;  namely,  that  the 
oil  of  the  black  shark — the  man-eat- 
ing shark— is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  cod-liver  oil.    They  are  com- 
mon enough.  Mr.  Chapman  speaied 
twenty-two  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and    upwards    of    two     hundred 
gallons  of  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
a  single  fish.     He  speaks  strongly 
in   &vour   of  Gordon    Gumming, 
whose  narrative  was  much  discre- 
dited when  it  first  appeared.    The 
natives,  called  Namaquas,  are  fond 
of  strong  drink  beyond  all  records 
that  have  been  preserved  of  that 
propensity.    When  they  cannot  get 
spirits  they  will  manufacture  a  tea 
out  of  pepper,  and  even  drink  col- 
lodion out  of  the  chemical  box. 

Mr.  Chapman's  strong  conviction 
is  that  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  conunercial  stations  across  South- 
em  Africa  from  sea  to  sea  would  be 
fraught  with  the  most  important 
social  and  conunercial  results.  If 
the  information  brought  by  the  Ger- 
man traveller,  Herr  Maunch,  turns 
out  to  be  correct,  that  there  are 
goldfields,  more  extensive  than  those 
in  California  and  Australia,  in  the 
neighbourhood    of    the    Zambesi, 
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there  will  be  a  migratory  inflaz  far 
TBster  and  more  rapid  than  can  be 
produced  by  any  ordinary  traffic. 
Herr  Maunch  is  traversing  Africa 
from  Natal  to  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  instance  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Gotha.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  information  is 
generally  possessed  in  England  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  inyes- 
tigation  made  under  the  auspices  of 
foreign  goyemments  and  learned 
societies.  Mr.  Chapman  imparts  a 
fiemi-sdentific  character  to  his  book 
by  a  large  appendix  on  the  animals 
of  Intertropical  South  Africa.  We 
obsenre  that  Mr.  Chapman,  in  a 
frank  and  unbiassed  way,  bean 
strong  and  constant  testimony  in 
fayonr  of  the  mifisionaries,  which 
must  be  set  against  some  of  the 
grudging  statements  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Anthropological  Society. 
He  mentions  one  important  matter 
in  which  he  dissents  from  the  nus- 
Bionaries,  that  of  polygamy.  Bishop 
Golenso,  if  we  remember  aright,  has 
also  issued  a  publication  nolding 
the  same  views  as  Mr.  Chapman. 
The  missionaries  tell  the  savages 
that  they  must  put  away  their  wives 
if  they  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the 
status  of  Christians.  The  savages 
iirge  that  they  will  be  guilty  of 
cruelty  and  ill  faith  if  they  abandon 
their  plighted  wives ;  that  they  will 
be  exposing  them  to  poverty  and 
evil,  and  they  talk  about  the  poly- 
gamy of  Abraham  and  David.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  of  a  barbarian 
who,  being  told  that  he  must  put 
away  his  wives,  solved  the  theolo- 
gical difficulty  by  eating  them  all 
except  his  favourite.  Wo  almost 
think  the  missionaries  might  con- 
descend to  this  weakness  of  poly- 
gamy at  the  outset,  trusting  to  the 
growth  of  principle  eventually  to 
exterminate  the  custom. 

TEX  COKSULTINO  FHYBICIAK. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
a  fashionablo  physician,  and  really 
intend  to  aim  at  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  profession,  the  first  point  to 
settle  is  whether  you  mean  to  live 
north  or  south  of  Oxford  Street. 
I  do  not  say  that  commanding  ability 
will  not  win  its  way  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  or  Henrietta  Street,  but  it  ia 
a  medical  axiom  that  you  ought  to 


be  as  near  as  you  can  to  Grosvenor 
Square.  How  sweet  are  those  earliest 
gmneas  which  the  conunencing  phy- 
sician takes!  I  have  known  the 
good  fellows  who  will  write  you  a 
cheque,  almost  to  any  amount,  for 
some  cause  dear  to  their  heart,  but 
who  would  absolutely  refuse  on  any 
terms  to  part  with  one  of  those  par- 
ticular guineas.  How  exultingly 
they  gloat  over  the  little  pyramid 
that  rises,  oh  I  so  very  slowly,  per- 
haps under  a  glass  cover  or  in  some 
cherished  receptacle.  Those  first 
thirty  or  forty  guineas  are  destined, 
believe  me,  to  no  petty  or  vulgar 
use.  They  will  be  sot  aside  for 
some  sacred  purpose.  They  are 
meant  for  some  substantial  present 
to  father  and  mother,  for  a  watch 
for  a  sister  or  a  future  bride,  or  per- 
haps for  the  wedding  ring  and  the 
wading  tour.  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  lounge  away  mornings  with  such 
men,  brimful  with  science  and  wit 
and  health  and  hope— men  who  must 
stay  at  home  that  they  may  not  lose 
the  chance  of  a  patient,  and  yet  with 
not  much  danger  that  they  will  suffer 
from  that  happiest  of  interruptions. 
And  when  they  are  so  gloriously 
interrupted  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
pardonable  affectation  of  delay  in 
order  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  are  v^  much  engaged  and 
winning  their  way  to  eminence  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  Yet  they  will 
own  to  me  that  their  progress  is 
very  slow  without  being  very  sure, 
and  will  sigh  for  the  distant  sound  of 
that  river  of  guineas  which  will 
rapidly  overflow  the  little  drawer, 
and  will  have  to  he  carried  off  once 
a  week  to  Coutts's.  They  some- 
tjmos  forget  that  now  is  their  happy 
prime  and  glorious  period  of  leisure, 
with  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
study  and  experiment,  not  to  men- 
tion that  now  is  the  time  when  they 
can  get  up  little  dinner-parties  at 
Greenwich,  and  frequent  their  clubs, 
and  have  stalls  at  the  Opera,  and 
take  a  long  holiday  on  tne  Conti- 
nent 0  fortmmti  u  imium  bona  8% 
sua  norwt 

But,  as  Thackeray  says, '  wait  till 
you  come  to  forty  year.'  Fifteen 
years  have  passed  away,  so  inter- 
minable in  the  prospect,  so  rapid  in 
retrospect,  and  my  whilom  friend, 
who  when  ho  began  to  practise  hod 
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80  much  of  the  rich,  wild  aioma  of 
medioal-stadent  life  about  him,  and 
groaned  over  his  enforced  leisure, 
and  who  made  a  pantomimic  gesture 
of  delight  as  he  added  anotiier  guinea 
to  the  magic  store,  is  now  a  consult- 
ing physician  of  high  repute.  I  go 
to  call  on  Smith.  I  call  him  Smith 
because  long  experience  of  the 
world  has  shown  me  that  the  Smiths 
are  a  much  more  acute  and  able  set 
of  men  than  the  Brownses,  Joneses, 
and  Bobinsons.  I  find  out  after- 
wards what  a  very  busy  man  Smith 
is.  He  goes  to  bed  late,  and  yet  he 
has  to  get  up  early  to  write.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  does  any- 
thing at  poetry,  or  takes  a  turn  at 
that  contemplated  domestic  drama 
which  was  to  appear  at  the  Olympic. 
Nol  Smith  has  business  of  the  most 
serious  possible  kind,  which  will  tax 
all  his  powers  to  the  utmost  He 
is  a  really  worthy  man,  a  man  of 
high  scienti6c  character,  which  will 
perhaps  stand  still  higher  on  a 
future  day;  not  a  heartless  quack 
of  the  St  John  Long  kind,  nor  any 
fEUshionable  humbug  wafted  into 
eminence  by  the  caprice  of  the  hour. 
He  will  have  to  write  for  hours  be- 
fore breakfiEUSt;  lottos  to  provincial 
practitioners  who  hayesent  him  pa- 
tients; letters  to  old  patients  who 
have  written  to  him  for  fresh  in- 
structions; letters  to  unknown  cor- 
respondents who  are  resorting  to 
him  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  the  post  Then  till  lunch-time 
be  has  to  wait  for  the  consulting 

gatients,  and  then  till  dinner-time 
e  has  to  driye  out  and  make  his 
calls,  and  after  dinner  he  can  never 
call  his  time  his  own,  for  he  may 
have  to  attend  some  urgent  case  or 
unexpectedly  be  summoned  into  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
hard-earned  repose  the  night-bell 
may  suddenly  sound  its  alann.  In 
the  midst  of  such  cares  there  is  the 
racking  feeling  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  issues  of  life  and  deatli  are 
depending  upon  him.  One  of  those 
unaccountable  oversights  which 
sometimes  happen  to  the  most  wanr 
and  a  life  may  be  sacrificed ;  a  sud- 
den, happy  thought  and  a  remedy 
may  be  chosen  which  will  act  with 
the  charm  of  a  specific  '  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
Smith,  '  that  this  kind  of  fluke  or 


inspiration  does  sometimes  happen 
to  a  fellow.  There  was  a  poor  lady 
whom  I  used  to  attend  who  sufiered 
from  a  frightM  pain  entirely  out  of 
our  reach,  a  kind  of  case  which  pro- 
bably had  no  precise  parallel  in 
England  at  the  time ;  and  suddenly 
one  day  a  thought  came  into  my 
mind  that  a  particular  medicine, 
whose  action  I  could  not  even  ex- 
plain to  myself,  would  act  in  her 
case  like  a  specific,  and  by  Jove !  sir, 
so  it  did.'  For  my  own  part  I  won- 
der that  medical  men  are  not  a  wild 
and  haggard  set,  instead  of  being, 
as  a  rule,  so  exceedingly  composed 
and  urbane.  I  must  say  to  Smith's 
credit  that  he  certainly  looks  rather 
haggard,  and  his  brilliant  laugh, 
which  was  once  an  illustrious  insti- 
tution, is  now  quite  gone,  and  ho 
now  smiles  seldom  and  smiles  rather 
sadly. 

About  noon  I  call  at  Smith's 
house.  A  most  decorous  servant  in 
black,  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  facial  muscles  that  enables 
him  to  assume  an  expression  of 
gentle  condolence,  ushers  me  into 
the  waiting-room,  which  is  marked 
off  by  a  folding-door  from  the  con- 
sulting-room. There  are  about  a 
dozen  persons  waiting.  One  or  two 
of  them  are  dead  men,  that  is,  posi- 
tive incurables.  Others  are  dead 
men  in  a  much  milder  sense,  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  bring  no  profit 
to  Dr.  Smith.  One  is  an  author 
making  his  thousand  a  year,  but 
though  well  able  to  pay.  Dr.  Smith 
will  follow  the  wholesome  rule  of 
not  taking  a  fee  from  a  literary  man. 
There  is  no  similar  rule  in  the  case 
of  that  hard-worked  curate,  but 
nevertheless  Dr.  Smith  will  take  no 
fee  from  him.  Neither  in  the  case 
of  that  hectic,  consumptive-looking 
girl,  of  the  governess  class,  will  any 
fee  be  taken.  A  mere  fee  hasoeased 
to  be  a  matter  of  importance  or 
oven  of  interest  to  Dr.  Smith.  Of 
course  the  aggregate  of  fees  is  enor- 
mously important  to  him,  but  a 
single  fee,  or  a  few  fees  more  or  less, 
will  be  of  a  very  slender  considera- 
tion to  him.  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
curables I  have  mentioned,  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  their  visit  to 
the  consulting  physician  will  be  of 
no  avail,  for  he  will  assure  them 
all  the  arts  and  appliances  by  which 
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distress!!]^  symptoms  may  be  modi- 
fied and  life  be  rendered  more  tole- 
rable and  prolonged.     Now  this 
large  waiting-room  is  of  a  heavy 
kind^  in  a  heavy  street,  and  with 
heavy  furniture.    The  scarlet  cover 
of  the  last  number  of  '  London  So- 
ciety' strikes  brilliantly  throngh  the 
gloom.   Some  of  those  who  are  wait- 
ing appear  to  be  sad  enough,  but 
others  are  so  cheerful  and  conver- 
sational that  their  ailments  must  be 
light  indeed,  or  perhaps  they  are 
only  attending  on  behalf  of  invalid 
friends.    There  is  some  little  mur- 
muring of  discontent,  for  a  man  has 
been  closeted  with  the  doctor  for  the 
last  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    His 
case  IB  a  very  complicated  one,  and 
the  doctor  will  not  be  hurried  in 
his  diagnosis.     Then  one  or  two 
cases  are  disposed  of  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  incredible  rapidity,  but 
they  are  perfectly  plain  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  patients  have  the  per- 
fect confidence  that  they  will  get 
whatever  time  they  really  require. 

Smith  calls  me  m.  As  the  fold- 
ing-door opens,  there  is  a  slight 
murmur  of  dissatisfaction  from  a 
inilitary  man  who  has  been  waiting 
Impatiently  during  all  the  time  that 
the  obscure  case  has  been  under- 
going investigation. 

'This  is  not  a  medical  visit,'  said 
Smith,  in  courteous  explanation  to 
the  army  man,  'and  you  shall  not 
be  detained  five  minutes.'  Then 
Smith  grasped  me  heartily  by  the 
hand.  '  Up  to  the  eyes  in  business, 
old  fellow,  said  he,  'but  so  very 
glad  to  see  youl  Bather  different 
from  the  first  three  years,  when  all 
my  guineas  clubbed  together  hardly 
bought  Lucy  her  watch.'  Then 
came  a  lot  of  hurried  questions. 
I  rose  to  go,  and  I  noted  that  Smith 
had  an  eye  upon  his  watch  all  this 
time.  'We  have  only  had  three 
minutes,'  said  Smith,  glancing  at 
the  hand, '  and  there  are  two  more 
to  8pare»'  I  had  no  idea  that  so 
macQ  talking  might  be  compressed 
into  two  minutes.  '  But  come  and 
dine  here  to-night.   Seven.* 

I  am  there  sharp  at  seven.  I 
don't  suppose  that  Smith  is  one  of 
those  unsatisfiactory  seven  for  eight 
Bort  of  people.  Mrs.  Smith  (or 
Bella  Dale  tnat  was)  receives  me, 
and  says  her  husband  will  be  in 


directly.  So  he  is;  rather  anxious- 
looking  and  jaded.  He  is  not  alto- 
gether acclimatised  to  this  sort  of 
work,  but  that  will  oome  by-and-by. 
He  caresses  his  children,  and  affec- 
tionately smooths  his  wife's  hair. 
Now  this  is  the  most  extraordinaiy 
thing  of  all.  That  afternoon  Smith 
had  been  attending  some  desperate 
fever  cases — typhus  and  scarlatina 
— and  a  case  of  small-pox.  And 
yet  his  wife  rejoices  in  uiat  loving 
touch,  and  his  children  will  not 
be  restrained  from  his  caresses.  I 
wonder  if  Lucy  Smith  feels  quite 
comfortable.  I  wonder  if  Smith 
himself  does.  Smith  afterwards 
owns  to  me  that  at  times  he  feels  a 
little  uneasy;  but  he  takes  every 
precaution,  and  knows  that  he  is 
doing  his  duty ;  he  trusts  to  Provi- 
dence, and  keeps  his  powder  dry. 
I  am  the  first  to  arrive ;  but  Mrs. 
Smith  tells  me  that  they  have  a 
few  friends.  '  We  often  have  a  few 
friends,'  said  Lucy ;  '  he  says  that  a 

gleasant  little  diimer-party  freshens 
im  up,  and  is  a  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  day.' 

We  go  down  to  dinner.  It  is  laid 
in  the  large  dining-room  where  I 
saw  all  the  visitors  that  morning. 
That  heavy  room  is  transformed  into 
a  blaze  of  light  and  splendour.  How 
odd  and  grim  is  life,  so  hard  and  vio- 
lent in  its  ever-recurring  contrasts! 
Exit  a  crew  of  spectres,  and  enter  a 
crew  of  revellers!  There,  in  that 
part  of  the  room  where  the  hectic 
governess  sat,  is  a  beautiful  young 
creature  in  high  health,  and  with  a 
glowing  expression  of  happiness. 
As  she  raises  her  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  her  lips,  she  is  a  fairy  em- 
f)oaiment  of  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  this  world.  There  is  the 
great  Sir  Balston  Taylor.  He  was 
the  great  Court  physician  once,  with 
an  enormous  practice,  bat  his  day 
is  almost  over  now,  and  he  is  heartily 
glad  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
He  is  a  fine  example  of  what  ju- 
dicious self-preservation  will  accom- 
plish. If  people  only  understood 
the  art  of  self-preservation,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  consult  phy- 
sicians. There  is  also  a  very  rising 
surgeon  present,  who  has  recently 
gained  immortal  glory  by  inventing 
the  most  horrible  kind  of  operation 
which  it  could  ever  enter  into  the 
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hnmAn  mind  to  conceive.  SirBalston 
tells  MB  one  of  his  Court  anecdotes. 
'  One  day/  he  says, '  I  was  driving 
with  Kmg  George  lY.  into  the 
country,  and  we  x>a88ed  a  fine-look- 
ing mansion,  with  a  neat  lodge  and 
trim  gardens.  There  was  something 
odd  and  indefinable  about  the  man- 
sion.  "Taylor,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  is  the  very  place  for  a  mad 
asylum."  And  would  you  believe 
it/  added  Sir  Balston,  'I  found 
upon  inquiry  that  it  loas  a  mad 
asylum!' 

The  anecdote  was  mild ;  but  we 
like  Sir  Balston's  Court  stories, 
especially  one  that  does  honour  to 
the  royal  discernment.  Then  the 
great  surgeon  told  a  story  about 
Abemethy.  It  is  very  odd,  but  did 
you  ever  spend  an  evening  with  a 
set  of  medical  men  without  hearing 
a  story  about  Abemethy  ?  I  almost 
think  I  can  defy  you  to  say  you 
have.  It  shows  that  ho  was  a  great 
and  good  man;  and  also  what  re- 
markable force  of  character  he  pos- 
sessed, that  he  has  so  permanently 
taken  possession  of  the  medical 
mind.  I  asked  Smith  about  the 
army  man,  the  consideration  of 
whose  case  I  had  for  a  few  minutes 
retarded  that  morning.  '  A  case  of 
approximate  del  trem,*  Smith  ex- 
plains. '  Knocked  him  ofif  to  a  pint- 
bottle  of  bitter  beer,  and  two  glasses 
of  sherry  per  diem,  A  man  of  clubs 
and  messes;  always  in  a  state  of 
brandy  and  soda:  begins  to  hear 
noises  and  see  serpents.  Told  him 
to  go  down  into  the  country  and  see 
his  old  father.'  I  ask  Smith,  rather 
seriously,  whether  he  will  come 
right  again  by-and-by.  Smith  thinks 
that  the  chances  are  about  five  hun- 
dred to  one  against  him.  *  A  man 
like  that  has  got  no  bones  in  his 
character/  explains  Smith.  'Sod- 
dened  and  sottish,  he  has  sapped 
all  powers  of  mmd  and  strength  of 
resolution.  He  will  pick  up  for  a 
few  months,  perhaps,  but  in  reality 
he  was  the  saddest  of  all  the  cases 
I  had  this  morning,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  distressing.' 

I  have  had  several  talks  with 
Smith  since  about  the  people  who 
consult  him.  They  are  not  all  sad 
cases.  It  is  a  savage  satisflGiction  to 
him,  he  says,  when  people  come  to 
him  whose  real  error  is  over-eating 


and  OYei^rinking,  to  act  In  acooid- 
anoe  with  Abemetby's  savage  pro- 
scription, although  he  is  obliged  to 
use  a  more  conciliatory  mode.  So 
also  he  is  pleased  to  pay  a  daily 
visit  to  a  certain  rich  old  dowa^r. 
She  is  not  ill,  and  she  hardly  thmks 
she  is  ill;  but  she  cannot  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  a  daily  chat  vfith 
her  doctor,  to  whom  she  punctually 
hands  a  brace  of  guineas.  This  is 
not  so  bad  as  what  the  'Saturday 
Beview'  mentioned  the  other  day, 
of  a  physician  taking  his  fifteen 
guineas  for  each  such  visit.  Then 
again,  there  are  some  hypochon- 
driacs who  are  not  really  ill,  but 
make  themselves  just  as  wretched 
as  if  they  were.  Then  again,  there 
are  some  gentle  chronic  cases,  of  an 
interesting  and  even  gtiasi-poetical 
nature,  and  who  woxdd  almost  be 
loath  to  lose  the  ailments  which 
confer  so  many  privileges.  They 
are  something  like  the  old  gentle- 
man who,  having  a  long  painless 
illness,  dechued  that  he  had  never 
been  truly  happy  and  comfortable 
till  then,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  his  bed  or  his  room 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  are 
many  graver  cases,  on  which  I  do 
not  care  to  dwell.  Mr.  Warren,  in 
his  *  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician/  says 
there  are  cases  so  horrible,  that  the 
man  who  hears  of  them  might  almost 
fall  on  his  knees  and  pray  tiiat  he 
might  forget  Once  I  thought  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  I 
hardly  think  so  now. 

DIABY  KOTES. 

The  great  political  event  of  late 
was  unquestionably  the  Irish  debate. 
This  particular  Irish  question,  which 
after  dismembering  cf^inets  and  up- 
setting the  country  had  quietly  gone 
asleep  for  a  whole  generation,  is  nov 
once  more  awakening  into  fierce 
life.  It  is  a  question  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  popularize  the 
study  of  politics,  in  the  higher  mean- 
ing of  that  much -abused  term. 
Many  persons  also  to  whom  mere 

golitics  would  not  be  attractive,  will 
Q  attracted  by  the  historical  and 
semi-religious  interest  belonging  to 
this  subject.  Mr.  Qladstone^s  coarse 
will  be  productive  of  many  advan- 
tages.    It  has  simplified  matters. 
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It  has  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 
It  has  raised  a  sharp,  intelligible 
issue  for  the  hnstings.  It  has  re- 
duced into  form  the  chaotic  masses 
of  party.  It  has  tamed  the '  rabble' 
into  a  trained  militia.  It  has  re- 
conciled the  Liberal  parfy  and 
their  illustrious  leader  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  object  and  a  compre- 
hensiTe  policy.  It  will  also  show 
the  GonsarvatiTe  party  that  conser- 
vatism, and  not  the  out-liberalling 
the  liberalB  is,  after  all,  their  most 
important  political  fuDction,  and  I 
imagine  that  many  observers  among 
those  who  try  to  look  far  into  the 
fatuie  will  discern  that  this  will  be 
their  chief  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Here  is  the  tocsin  clearly  sounded 
for  the  general  election.  That  elec- 
tion will  probably  not  change  the 
aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
at  the  last  general  election,  just  be- 
fore Lord  Palmerston's  death,  when 
the  changes  were  really  very  con- 
sideiable.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  King  Demos  will  clearly 
recognize  all  the  royalty  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  him.  In  the 
mean  time  we  hope  to  soothe  him 
and  regulate  him  and  educate  him 
and  soften  his  manners,  nor  suffer 
him  to  become  brutal.  But  when 
he  finds  his  strength  he  will  use  it, 
and  when  he  gets  into  a  certain 
grooTe  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist 
him.  I  do  not  here  argue  out  this 
vexed  question  of  the  Irish  church. 
But  its  abolition  will  be  the  sliding 
on  to  a  new  groove,  an  unchainiug 
of  forces  which  will  continue  their 
energetic  work.  As  soon  as  the 
cry  that  the  church  in  Ireland  is 
the  church  of  a  minority  has  done 
its  work,  we  shall  have  the  cry  that 
in  England  the  church  is  the  church 
of  a  minority.  Perhaps  the  church 
can  better  do  without  the  state  than 
the  state  without  the  church.  The 
union  of  church  and  state  exists  not 
that  the  church  may  become  po- 
litical, but  that  the  state  may  be- 
come religious.  The  ultimate  ten- 
dencies of  thin^  point  to  a  conflict 
not  only,  as  in  times  past^  against  a 
hereditary  chamber  and  a  heredi- 
tary crown,  but  against  capital, 
skilled  labour,  and  more  important 
things  still.  The  Conservative  party 


has  got  their  work  marked  out  for 
them  through  the  next  generation. 

One  is  very  glad  to  find  two 
opera-houses  open,  after  all,  this 
season.  Mr.  6ye  has  for  years  acted 
so  admirably  in  every  respect  that, 
for  his  own  sake,  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  a  transfer  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Mapleson's  company 
could  have  been  effected.  After  so 
many  years'  active  work  it  iB  only 
natural  that  ho  should  desire  to  re- 
tire, and  whenever  Mr.  Gye  does 
retire,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  car- 
ries with  him  the  warmest  wishes 
from  all  sorts  of  friends.  One  will 
in  vain  scan  his  programme  for  the 
season  to  discover  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness. The  arrangements  are  as  pro- 
mising, and  no  doubt  will  be  as 
perfect,  as  they  have  ever  been. 
Whatever  may  be  our  private  feeling 
for  Mr.  Gye,  in  the  public  interest 
wo  are  glad  that  we  have  the  whole- 
some competition  of  two  opera- 
houses.  Mr.  Mapleson  deserves,  and 
will  be  assured  of  all  possible  sym- 
pathy and  support,  and  under  his 
auspices  once  more  the  glories  of 
old  Drury  may  revive. 

I  have  been  glancing  through  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novel,  *  The  Young  Duke.' 
Mr.  Disraeli  created  a  duke  in  fiction 
once,  but  now,  if  he  likes,  he  can 
create  one  in  reality.  It  is  full  of 
affectation  and  absurdity,  but  the 
writing  is  always  brilliant,  and  the 
vitality  displayed  is  enormous. 
C«cry— Was  Mr.  Disraeli  the  author 
of  the  suppressed  novel,  'Almack's?' 
In  his  preface  of  1853  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  it  an  '  attempt  to  portray  the 
fleeting  manners  of  a  somewhat 
frivolous  age;'  and  if  the  tnuucript 
is  faithful,  it  will  not  be  without  a 
fragmentfury  portion  of  historic 
value.  Manners  are  indeed  fleeting, 
for  even  in  this  novel  there  is  some- 
thing old-fashioned  and  even  archaic. 
I  have  marked  a  passage,  where  I 
find  ]\[r.  Disraeli  moralizing  thus : 
'  I  am  one,  though  young,  yet  old 
enough  to  know  Ambition  is  a 
demon,  and  I  fly  from  what  I  fear. 
And  Fame  has  eagle  wings,  yet  she 
mounts  not  so  high  as  man's  de- 
sires. When  all  is  gained  how  little 
then  is  won  I  And  yet  to  gain  that 
little  how  much  is  lost  !* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ill's  IN   I'liKE. 


Tlhtirc  Uiimaml''  quoth  ihe  L«atin 
satirist,  ridic^ulinp  his  own  foibles, 
liko  his  D('ighl>our'8,  witli  tlic  laiigli- 
ing,  half-indulgent  ban  tor  that 
makes  him  tlio  pleasantest,  tho 
chattiest,  and  the  most  companion- 
able of  classic  WTiters.  How  he 
loved  the  cool  rotirenient  of  his 
Sabine  home,  its  grassy  glades,  its 
hanging  woodlantls,  its  fragrant 
breezes  wandering  and  wliispering 
through  those  summer  slopes,  rich 
in  the  countless  allurements  of  a 
landscape  that — • 

'  Like  Albunea's  echoing  founUin, 

All  my  Inmost  heart  huth  ta'en ; 
Give  mo  Anio'a  headlong  torrent, 
And  Tlbamus'  grove  and  hills. 
And  Its  orchards  sparkling  dewy, 
With  a  tboosand  wimpling  ritls,' 

as  Theodore  Martin  translates  his 
lIora(;e,  or  thus,  according  to  Lord 
Ravensworth — 

•Like  fair  Albunea's  sybll-hauntcd  hall. 
By  rocky  Anio'a  echoing  waterfall, 
And  Tlbur's  orchards  and  hlgh-banglnj!  wood, 
Reflected  graceful  in  the  whirling  flood.' 

His  lordship,  you  observe,  who 
can  himself  write  Latin  lyrics  as 
though  he  had  drunk  with  Augustus, 
and  capped  yerses  with  Ovid,  makes 
the  second  syllable  of  Albunea  long ; 
and  a  very  diffuse  argument  might 
be  held  on  this  disputed  quantity. 
Compare  these  with  the  original, 
and  say  which  you  like  best — 

'Quam  domos  Alboneos  resonantls, 
£t  prtcceps  Anio  ac  Tibumi  Incus  et  uda 
Mobilibos  pomarla  rivis.' 

By  the  way,  nobody  who  has  not 
endeavoured  to  rcjider  Latin  poetry 
into  English  can  appreciate  the 
vigour  and  terseness  of  the  older 
language.  Here  are  six  lines  in  tho 
one  version  and  four  in  the  other, 
required  to  translate  throe  of  the 
original,  perhaps  without  producing 


after  all  so  full  a  meaning  or  £<■ 
complete  a  picture. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstandinj; 
Iiis  iXMjdcal  predilections  for  W 
country,  Horace,  like  many  otha 
people,  seems  of  liis  two  homes  to 
have  always  preferred  the  one  at 
which  he  was  uot.  An  unhappy 
prejudice  little  calculated  to  enhance 
tho  comfort  and  content  of  daily 
life. 

Had  he  settled  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  hennitape 
here,  he  need  not  have  accused 
himself  of  tliis  fickle  longing,  which 
he  denounces  by  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  epithet  of  '  ventose.*  Ho 
might  have  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  town  and  coimtry,  alter- 
nating the  solitude  of  the  de^^eri 
with  the  society  of  his  feUow-men, 
blowing  the  smoke  out  of  his  lunps 
while  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes  off 
tlie  Serpentine,  stretching  his  own 
limbs  and  his  horses'  by  walks  and 
rides  round  Battersea,  Victoria,  and 
Hyde  Parks. 

If  you  look  for  rvs  in  itrhe,  where 
will  you  find  it  in  such  perfection 
as  within  a  mile  of  the  Wellington 
Statue  in  almost  any  direction  you 
please  to  take?  If  you  choose  to 
saunter  on  a  hot  June  day  towards 
the  Hanger's  Lodge,  or  the  powdur 
magazine,  I  could  show  you  a  spot 
from  which  I  defy  you  to  see  houses, 
spires,  gas-towers,  or  chimneys, 
anything,  indeed,  but  green  grass 
and  blue  sky,  and  towering  ehna 
motionless,  in  black  massive  shade, 
or  quivering  in  golden  gleams  of 
light.  A  spot  where  you  might  lie 
and  dream  of  nymph  and  faun, 
woodgod  and  satyr,  Daphne  pur- 
sued by  Phoebus,  Actieon  flying 
before  Diana,  of  Pan  and  Syxinx 
and  Echo,  and  all  the  mstic  joys  of 
peaceful  Arcady— or  of  elves  and 
brownies,  £a.ir  princesses  and  crael 
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monsiezB,  Lannoelot,  Mordied,  and 
Garodac,  Sir  Crawain  the  oonrteons 
with  his  '  lothely  ladye,'  the  com- 
promisiDg  cup,  the  misfitting  man- 
tie,  all  the  bnght  pageantry^  quaint 
device,  and  deep  toider  romance 
that  groups  itself  roxmd  good  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his 
Bound  Table,  or  of  Thomas  the 
Khymer  as  he  lay  at  length  under 
the  '  linden  tree/  and  espied,  riding 
towards  him  on  a  milk-white  palfrey, 
a  dame  so  beautiful,  that  he  could 
not  but  believe  she  was  the  mother 
of  his  lord,  till  undeceived  by  hor 
own  confession,  he  won  from  her 
the  fatal  gift  of  an  unearthly  love. 
And  here,  perhaps,  you  branch  off 
into  some  more  recent  Tision,  some 
dream  of  an  elfin  queen  of  your 
own,  who  also  showed  you  the  path 
to  heayen,  and  gave  you  on  insight 
into  the  ways  of  purgatory,  ere  she 
beckoned  you  down  the  road  to 
Fairyland,  that  leads— ah!  who 
knows  where?  From  this  seques- 
tered nook  you  need  not  walk  a 
bow-shot  to  arrive  at  the  sea-board 
of  the  Serpentine;  and  here,  should 
there  be  a  breath  of  air,  if  you  have 
any  taste  for  yachting,  you  may  in- 
dulge it  to  your  heart's  content 
The  glittering  water  is  dotted  with 
craft  of  every  rig  and,  under  a  cer- 
tain standard,  of  almost  every  size. 
Tawls,  cutters,  schooners,  barques, 
brigs,  with  here  and  there  a  three- 
masted  ship.  On  a  wind  and  off  a 
wind,  close-hauled  and  free,  rolling, 
pitching,  going  about,  occasionally 
missing  stays,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  '  doldrums '  by  a 
Wandering,  over-eager  water-dog; 
the  mimic  fleet  on  its  mimic  ocean 
carries  oat  its  illusion  so  com- 
pletely that  you  can  almost  fancy 
the  air  off  the  water  feels  damp  to 
your  forehead  and  tastes  salt  upon 
your  lips. 

An  ancient  mariner  who  frequents 
the  beach  below  the  boat-house 
feels,  I  am  convinced,  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  his  occupation  is 
strictly  professional,  that  he  is  him- 
self a  necessity,  not  of  amusement, 
but  business.  He  will  tell  you 
that  when  the  wind  veers  round 
like  that,  'snddenways,  off  Ken« 
Bington  Gardens,  you  may  look  out 
for  squalls ;'     that  '  last  Toosday 


was  an  awful  wild  m'ght,  and  some 
on  'em  broke  from  their  moorings, 
aforo  he  could  turn  out  The 
"  Bellerophon,"  bless  ye,  was  as  nigh 
lost  as  could  be,  and  that  there 
"  Water  Lily,"  the  sweetest  thing  as 
ever  swam— she  sprang  her  boom, 
damaged  her  bowsprit,  and  broke 
her  nose.  He  was  refitting  all 
Wen'sday,  he  was,  up  to  two  o'clock, 
and  a  precious  job  he  had !' 

Every  one  who  constantly  '  takes 
his  walks  abroad,'  ia  the  Groat 
City,  becomes  a  philosopher  in  spite 
of  himself,  of  the  Peripatetic  School, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  philosopher; 
so  you  sympathise  mildly  witn  tho 
mariner's  troubles;  for  to  you  no 
human  interests  are  either  great  or 
smaU,    nor  does  one  pursuit  nor 

?3r6on  bore  yon  more  than  another, 
on  hazard  an  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  '  Water  Lily '  is  somewhat 
too  delicate  and  fragile  a  craft  to 
encounter  boisterous  weather,  even 
on  such  an  inland  sea  as  this,  and 
find,  to  your  dismay,  that  so  inno- 
cent an  observation  stamps  you  in 
his  opinion  as  not  only  ignorant, 
but  presumptuous.  Ho  considers 
her  both  '  wholesome,'  as  he  calls 
it,  and  '  weatherly,'  urging  on  you 
many  considerations  of  sea-worthi- 
ness, such  as  her  false  keel,  her 
bulwarks,  her  breadth  of  beam,  and 
general  calibre.  '  Why,  she's  seven- 
and-twenty,'  says  he,  roUing  a  pep- 
permint lozenge  round  his  tongue, 
just  as  a  real  seaman  turns  a  quid ; 
'  now  look  at  the  "  Sea-sarpent "  lying 
away  to  the  eastward  yonder,  just 
beyond  the  i)oint  where  the  gravel's 
been  washed  adrift.  She's  fifty- 
two,  she  is,  but  I  wouldn't  trust 
her,  not  in  lumpy  water,  you  know, 
like  the  schooner.  No.  If  I  was  a 
building  of  one  now,  what  I  call, 
for  all  work  and  all  weathers,  thirty 
would  be  my  mark,  or  from  that  to 
thirty-five  at  the  outside!' 

'Thirty-five  what?  Tons?  you 
ask,  a  little  abashed  and  feeling 
you  have  committed  yourself. 

'  Tons!'  ho  repeats,  in  a  tone  of 
intense  disgust—'  tons  be  blowed ! 
h'inchcs!  I  should  have  thought 
any  landsman  might  ha'  knowed 
that — h'  inches!'  and  lurohing  sulk- 
ily into  his  cabin  under  the  willow- 
tree,  disappears  to  be  seen  no  more. 
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Later,  when  September  has  begnji 
to  tinge  the  topmost  twigs  with 
gold,  and  autaom,  like  a  beautiful 
woman,  then  indeed,  at  her  loveliest, 
who  is  just  upon  the  wane,  dresses 
in  her  deepest  colours,  and  her 
richest  garments,  go  roaming  about 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  say 
whether  you  might  not  fancy  your- 
self a  hundred  miles  from  any  such 
evidences  of  civilization  as  a  pillar- 
post  or  a  cab-stand. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  I 
saimterod  through  the  grove  tiiat 
stands  nearest  the  Uxbridge  Boad, 
and  while  an  afternoon  mist  limited 
my  range  of  vision  and  deadened 
the  sounds  of  traffic  on  my  ears,  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
in  less  than  five  minutes  I  might  if 
I  liked  make  tiie  thirteenth  in  an 
omnibus. 

Alone?  you  ask— of  course  I 
was.  Yet,  stay,  not  quite  alone,  for 
with  me  walked  the  shadow,  Uiat, 
when  we  have  learned  to  prefer 
fjolitudo  to  society,  accompanies  us 
in  all  our  wanderings,  teaching  us, 
I  humbly  hope,  the  inevitable  lesson, 
permanent  and  precious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pain  with  which  the 
poor  scholar  gets  his  task  by  heart 

Well— I  give  you  my  word,  the 
endless  stems,  the  noiseless  solitude, 
the  circumscribed  horizon  reminded 
mo  of  those  forest  ranges  in  North 
America  that  stretch  interminable 
from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Ann  s 
and  the  Batsicon,  to  the  wild  waves 
breaking  dark  and  sullen  on  the 
desert  sea-board  of  Labrador. 

I  am  not  joking.  I  declare  to 
you  I  was  once  more  in  mocassins, 
blanket-coat,  and  hoimtt-rougc,  with 
an  axe  in  my  belt,  a  pack  on  my 
shoulders,  and  a  rifle  in  my  hand, 
following  the  track  of  the  inborn 
if  on  a*  on  snow-shoes,  in  company 
with  Thomas,  the  French  Canadian, 
and  Fran9ois,  the  Half-breed,  and 
the  Huron  Chief  with  a  name  I 
could  never  pronounce,  that  neither 
I,  nor  any  man  alive  can  spell.  Ah ! 
it  was  a  merry  life  we  led  on  those 
moose-hunting  expeditions,  in  spite 
of  hard  work,  hard  fare,  and,  on 
occasion,  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 

♦  A  narrow  board,  on  which  provisions, 
&C.,  ore  packed,  to  be  dragged  thi-ough  the 
woods  on  these  expeditions  in  the  snow. 


tho  discomfort  our  lotainers  called 
expressively  misere.  There  was  a 
strange  charm  in  the  marches 
through  those  silent  forests,  across 
those  frozen  lakes,  all  clothed  alike 
in  their  winter  robe  of  white  and 
diamonds.  There  was  a  bold,  free, 
joyous  comfort  in  the  hole  we  dag 
through  a  yard  and  a  half  of  snow, 
wherein  to  build  our  fire,  boil  our 
kettle,  fry  our  pork  (it  is  no  use 
talking  of  such  things  to  yon,  bat  I 
was  going  to  say,  never  forget  a 
frying-pan  on  these  expeditions;  it 
is  worth  all  the  kitchen-ranges  in 
Belgravia),  to  smoke  our  tobacco, 
ay,  and  to  take  our  rest. 

There  was  something  of  sweet 
adventurous  romance  in  waking  at 
midnight  to  see  the  stars  flash  like 
brilliants  through  the  snow-en- 
crusted branches  overhead,  won- 
dering vaguely  where  and  why  and 
what  were  all  those  countless  worlds 
of  flame.  Perhaps  to  turn  round 
again  and  dream  of  starry  eyes  in 
the  settlements,  then  closed  in 
sleep,  or  winking  drowsily  at  a 
night-light,  while  tiie  pretty  watcher 
pondered,  not  unmindful  of  onr- 
selves,  pitying  us,  it  may  bo,  ooncb- 
ing  here  in  the  bush  and  thinking 
in  her  ignorance  how  cold  wo  were! 

Then  when  we  reached  our  hunt- 
ing-ground and  came  up  with  onr 
game  at  last,  though  truth  to  tell, 
the  sport  as  sport  was  poor  enough, 
there  was  yet  a  wild  delightful 
triumph  in  overtaking  and  slaying 
a  gigantic  animal  that  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  man.  The  chase 
was  exciting,  invigorating,  bracing; 
the  idea  grand,  heroic,  S<^dinavian. 

*  An  elk  came  out  oftbe  pine>farest ; 
He  sQuffcd  up  east,  he  snoffcd  op  west. 

Stealthy  and  sUU; 
His  mane  and  his  horuB  were  sbaggj  with  sdov, 
I  laid  my  arrow  across  my  bow, 

Stealthily  and  stUl ; 
Tbe  boW'String  raUled— tbe  arrow  flew, 
And  it  pierced  his  blade-b<m6  throoi^  sod 
throng 

Harrahl 
I  sprang  at  his  throat  tike  a  wolf  of  Uw  vood. 
And  I  dipped  my  hands  in  tbe  smoking  litood. 

Hurrsh!' 

Eingsley  had  not  written  'Hypatia' 
then.  Kingsley  never  went  moose- 
hunting  in  his  life.  How  could  be 
60  vividly  describe  the  gait  and  bear- 
ing of  a  forest-elk  staUdng  warilyi 
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donbtfoUy,  yet  with  a  kingly  pride 
through  his  wintry  haunts?  Pro- 
bably fram  the  instinotiye  sense  of 
fitness,  the  intuition  peonliar  to 
poets,  that  enabled  him  to  feel 
alike  with  a  fierce  Goth  sheltering 
in  his  snow-trench,  and  a  soft,  se- 
ductive southern  beauty,  langnish- 
ing,  loyely  and  beloved,  in  spite  of 
daDgerous  impulses  and  tarnished 
&me,  in  spite  of  wilful  heart,  reck- 
less self-abandonment,  woman  weak- 
ness, and  the  fatal  saffron  shawl. 

I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  alone  in 
Bobinson  Grusoes  island  than  I 
found  myself  here  within  a  rifle- 
shot of  Kensington  Palace,  during 
a  twenty  minutes'  walk,  to  and  fro, 
np  and  down,  threading  the  stems 
of  those  tall,  metropolitan  trees; 
uor  when  my  solitude  was  at  last 
disturbed  could  I  find  it  in  me  to 
grudge  the  intruders  their  share  of 
my  retreat.  More  especially  as  thoy 
were  themseWes  thoroughly  uncon- 
scious of  ererything  but  their  own 
companionship,  sauntering  on,  side 
by  side,  with  murmured  words,  and 
lo?ing  looks,  and  steps  that  dwelt 
and  lingered  on  the  path,  because 
tiiat  impossible  roses  seemed  spring- 
ing into  bloom  beneath  their  yery 
feet,  and  that  for  them  Kensington 
Ganlens  were  indeed  as  the  gardens 
of  Paradise. 

I  knew  right  well  for  me  the 
mist  was  gathering  round,  ghostly 
and  damp  and  chill.  It  struck 
through  my  garments,  it  crept 
about  my  hei^,  but  for  these, 
thank  God !  the  sky  was  bright  as 
a  Midsummer  noon.  They  were 
basking  in  the  warmth  and  h'ght  of 
those  gleams  that  come  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time  to  remind  us  of 
what  we  might  be,  to  reproach  us, 
perhaps,  gently  for  what  we  are. 
They  did  not  speak  much,  they 
langhed  not  at  alL  Their  conyer- 
sation  seemed  a  little  dull,  trite,  and 
commonplace,  yet  I  doubt  if  either 
of  them  has  forgotten  a  word  of  it 
yet  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
how  happy  they  were;  and  I  am 
sure  they  thought  it  was  to  last  for 
ever.    Indeed,  I  wish  it  may ! 

But  the  reflections  of  a  man  on 
foot  are  to  those  of  a  man  on  horse- 
^k  as  the  tortoise  to  the  hare. 


the  mouse  to  the  lion,  tobacco  to 
opium,  chalk  to  cheese,  prose  to 
poetry. 

'As  moonahliM  Li  to  aanshlne^  and  as  water  ii  to 
wine.' 

Get  into  the  saddle,  leap  on  a 
thoroughbred  horse  if  you  have 
got  one.  Neyer  mind  bis  spoiling 
you  for  every  other  animal  of  meaner 
race,  and  come  for  a  '  spin'  up  the 
Bide  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to 
Kensington  Gate,  careful  only  to 
steady  him  sufficiently  for  the  Gnafety 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the 
inquisition,  not  yery  rigorous,  of 
the  policemen  on  duty.  For  seven 
months  in  the  year  at  least  this  is 

g3rbaps  the  only  mile  and  a  half  in 
ngland  over  which  you  may  gallop 
witnout  remorse  for  battering  legs 
and  feet  to  pieces  on  the  hard 
ground.  Away  you  go,  the  breeze 
lifting  your  whiskers  from  the  very 
roots  (I  forgot,  you  haye  no 
whiskers,  nor  indeed  would  such 
superfluities  be  in  character  with 
the  severe  style  of  your  inmiortal 
beauty).  Never  mind,  the  fiaster 
you  gallop  the  keener  and  cooler 
comes  the  air.  Sit  well  down,  just 
feel  him  on  the  curb,  let  him  shake 
his  pretty  head  and  play  vrith  his 
bridle,  GAiling  awa^  with  his  hind 
legs  under  your  stirrup-irons,  free, 
yet  collected,  so  that  yon  could 
let  him  out  at  speed,  or  have  him 
back  in  a  canter  within  half  a  dozen 
strides;  pat  him  lovingly  just  where 
the  hair  turns  on  his  glossy  neck 
like  a  knot  in  polished  wood-work, 
and  while  he  bends  to  meet  the 
caress,  and  bounds  to  acknowledge 
it,  tell  me  that  dancing  is  the  poetx}'- 
of  motion  if  you  dare ! 

Should  it  not  be  the  London 
season—and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
rus  in  urbe  is  more  enjoyable  to  both 
of  us  at  the '  dead  time  of  year '  than 
during  the  three  fashionable  months 
— do  not,  therefore,  feel  alarmed  that 
you  vrill  haye  the  ride  to  yourself, 
or  that  if  you  come  to  grief  there 
will  be  nobody  to  pick  you  up! 
Here  you  will  meet  some  Life- 
Guardsman  'taking  the  nonsense' 
out  of  a  charger  he  hates;  there 
some  &ir  girl,  trim  of  waist,  blue  of 
habit,  and  golden  of  chignmi,  giving 
her   fovourite   'a  breather,*  ready 
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and  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
she  is  happier,  thus,  speeding  along 
in  her  side-saddle,  than  floating 
ronnd  a  ball-room  to  Goote  and 
Tinney's  softest  strains  with  the 
best  waltzer  in  London  for  a  part- 
ner. 

But  your  horse  has  got  his  blood 
up,  and  you  yourself  feel  that  rising 
witlun,  which  reminds  you  of  the 
merry  youthful  days,  when  every- 
thing  in  life  was  done,  so  to  speak, 
at  a  gallop.  You  long  to  have  a  lark 
— you  cannot  settle  down  without  a 
jump  or  two  at  least  Ton  look  wist- 
fully at  the  single  iron  rail  that 
gniu^ls  the  footway,  but  refrain: 
and  herein  you  are  wise.  Neverthe- 
less, you  shall  not  be  disappointed ; 
yon  have  but  to  jog  quietly  out  of 
the  Park,  through  Queen's  Gate, 
turning  thereafter  to  your  right, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  you 
shcdl  find  what  you  require.  Yes, 
in  good  iamth,  our  rus  in  urbe,  to  be 
the  more  complete,  is  not  without  a 
little  hunting-ground  of  its  own. 
Ddj.  Blackman  has  laid  out  a  snug 
enclosure,  walled  in  on  all  sides  and 
remote  from  observation,  where  man 
and  horse  may  disport  themselves 
with  no  more  fear  of  being  crowded 
and  jostled  than  in  Launde  Woods  or 
Bockingham  Forest  during  the  au- 
tumnal months.  Hereyou  will  find 
every  description  of  fence  in  minia- 
ture, neat  and  new  and  complete,  like 
the  faniiture  in  a  doll*s  baby-house 
— a  little  hedge,  a  little  ditch,  a  little 
double,  and  a  very  little  gate,  cun- 
ningly constructed  on  mechanical 
principles  so  as  to  let  you  off  easily 
should  you  tamper  with  its  top  bar, 
the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  en- 
courage a  timid  horse  or  steady  a 
bold  on& 

All  this  is  child's-play,  no  doubt 
— the  merest  child's  play,  compared 
with  the  real  thing.  Yet  there  is 
much  in  the  association  of  ideas, 
and  a  round  or  two  over  this  mimio 
country  cannot  but  bring  back  to 
you  tiie  memory  of  the  merriest, 
ay,  and  the  happiest,  if  not  the 
Kiueetest  moments  of  your  life. 
Mounted,  with  a  good  start,  in  a 
grass  country,  after  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, there  is  no  discord  in  the 
melody,  no  bitter  in  the  cup — ^your 
keenest  anxiety,  the  soundness  of  the 


level  water-meadow,your  worstmis* 
giving  the  strength  of  the  farther 
rail,  £e  widHi  of  the  aeooiid  ditch. 
The  goddess  of  your  worship  bids 
your  pulses  leap  and  your  blood 
thrill,  but  never  makes  your  heart 
ache,  and  the  thorns  that  hedge  the 
roses  of  Diana  can  only  pierce  skin- 
deep. 

Wasn't  it  glorious,  though  you 
rode  much  heavier  then  than  you 
do  now,— wasn't  it  glorious,  I  say, 
to  view  a  gallant  fox  going  straight 
away  from  Lilbume,  Loatland  Wood, 
Shankton  Holt,  John-o'-GarUnt,  or 
any  covert  you  please  to  name 
tiiat  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  good- 
scenting,  fiur-fenoed,  galloping  coun- 
try? Yourself,  sheltered  and  ud- 
seen,  what  keen  excitement  to  mark 
his  stealing,  easy  action,  gliding 
across  the  middle  of  the  fields,  nose, 
back,  and  brush,  carried  in  what 
geometricians  call  a  '  right '  line,  to 
lead  you  over  what  many  people 
would  call  a  'serious'  one!  A 
ohorus  ringing  from  some  twenty 
couple  of  tongues  becomes  snd- 
denly  mute,  and  the  good  horae 
beneath  you  trembles  with  delight 
while  the  hounds  pour  over  the 
fence  that  bounds  the  covert,  scat* 
tering  like  a  conjuror's  pack  of 
cards,  ere  they  converge  in  the  form 
of  an  arrow,  heads  and  stems  down, 
racing  each  other  for  a  lead,  and 
lengUiening  out  from  the  sheer  pace 
at  which  a  burning  scent  enables 
them  to  drive  along  I 

They  have  settled  to  it  now.  You 
may  set  to  and  ride  without  com- 
punction or  remorse.  A  dozen  fields, 
as  many  fences,  a  friendly  gate,  and 
they  have  thrown  their  heads  up  in 
a  lane.  Half-a-soore  of  sporismen* 
one  plastered  with  mud,  and  the 
huntsman,  now  come  up;  you  feel 
conscious,  though  you  know  you 
are  innooent,  that  he  thinks  you 
have  been  driving  them  1  You  re- 
mark, also,  that  there  is  more  red 
than  common  in  the  men's  fiioes 
and  the  horses'  nostrils,  both  seem 
to  be  much  excited  and  a  little 
blown. 

The  check,  however,  is  not  of 
long  duration.  Fortunately,  the 
hounds  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  for  themselves,  ere  the  only 
person  qualified  to  do  fo  has  had  time 
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io  interfere*    Jiarjpsody,  as  he  calls 
her,  puis  her  noBe  down  and  goes  off 
again  at  score.  Yon  scramble  out  of 
the  lane^  poet-haste,  narrowly  es- 
caping a   &11.     Tonr    horse   has 
caught  his  wind  with  that  timely 
poll.    He  is  going  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
as  easy  as  a  bird,as  steady  as  a  rock. 
You  seem  to  haTe  grown  together, 
and  move  like  one  creature  to  that 
loDg  swinging  stride,  untiring  and 
regular  as  clock-work.    A  Ime  of 
grass  is  before  yon,  a  light  east 
wind  in  your  face,  two  years'  condi- 
tion and  the  best  blood  of  Newmar- 
ket in  his  veins  render  yon  confident 
of  your  steed's  enduring  powers, 
while  every  field  as  he  swoops  over 
it,  every   fence   as   he   throws  it 
lightly  behind  bim,  convinces  you 
more  and  more  of  his  speed,  mettle, 
and  activity.    What  will  you  have  ? 
The  pleasures   of  imagination,  at 
least,  are  unlimited.     Shall  it  be 
two-and-twenty  minutes  up   wind 
and  to  ground  as  hard  as  they  can 
go?    Shall  it  be  thirty-five  without 
another  check,  crossing  the  best  of 
the  Vale,  and  indulging  the  good 


horse  with  never  a  pull  till  you  land 
in  the  field  where  old  Ehapsody  with 
flashing  eyes  and  bristles  all  on  end, 
mns,  into  her  quarry,  rolling  him 
over  and  herself  wiUi  him,  to  be 
buried  in  the  rush  of  her  eager 
worrying  followers?  Would  you 
prefer  twelve  miles  from  x)oint  to 
point,  accomplished  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  comprising  every  variety  of 
count]7,  every  vicissitude  of  tho 
chase,  and  ending  only  when  the 
crows  are  hovering  and  swooping 
over  a  staunch,  courageous,  travel- 
wearied  fox,  holding  on  with  failing 
strength  but  all-undaunted  spirit 
for  the  forest  that  another  mile 
would  reach  but  that  he  is  never  to 
see  again.  You  may  take  your 
choice.  Holloa!  he  has  disap- 
peared ! — he  has  taken  refuge  in  his 
cupboard.  Not  even  such  a  skeleton 
as  mine  can  sustain  the  exorcism  of 
so  powerful  a  spell  as  fox-hunting  1 
So  be  it!  Who-whoop!  Gone  to 
ground  ?  I  think  we  will  leave  him 
there  for  the  present.  It  is  better 
not  to  dig  him  out ! 


MY  LADY  DISDAIN. 
QCSafttng  tar  (tr  Corruiffr, 

lUfY  liody  Disdain,  are  you  dreaming,  forsooth, 
lYL  Or  of  what  are  you  thinking;  the  love  and  the  truth 
In  the  drama  whose  music  still  nngs  in  your  ears  ? 
Of  the  Lanunermuir  Bride,  of  her  terrors  and  tears  ? 
Of  the  soul's  young  devotion,  its  joy  and  its  pain  ? 
'Fooh !  fiddlestick's  end/  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Though  a  poem  be  nonsense,  still  see  you  no  flaws 
In  a  train  uke  a  peacock's  and  boots  like  his  claws  ? 
Though  a  chignon  delights,  might  not  something  be  said 
Worth  a  hearing  at  least  for  the  inside  the  head? 
Such  as  told  of  the  Shield  and  the  tender  Elaine? 
'  My  shield's  on  my  heart,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

My  Lady  Disdain,  are  you  sure  you  are  right  ? 

Where  those  braids  stray  so  soft,  where  that  lace  falls  £o  light, 

Underlies  there  no  hint  of  the  fint  silvered  hair, 

Which  grows  pale  at  the  touch  of  the  finger  of  care  ? 

If  around  you  young  Hope  should  be  winding  a  chain 

' I  would  snap  it  to  atoms!'  quoth  Lady  Disdain. 

That  poor  younger  son  you  betrayed  with  a  smile  ? 
Did  you  never  relent;  were  you  happy  the  while? 
If  your  heart  has  gone  wrong,  has  mistaken  its  track. 
Looking  straight  into  space  will  not  bring  it  you  back. 
When  he  quits  you  that  heart  will  be  breaking  again. 
'  I  mean  it  to  break/  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain4 


Mt/  Lady  Disdain. 

When  be  wooes  in  hia  yontfa  some  bright  daughter  of  tears. 
While  joa  wither  away  in  joui  passionleea  yean. 
Oh !  what  will  jour  thought  be  when  mnaing  alone 
O'er  the  wreck  of  your  b^uty  thos  worthlesB  and  flown  ? 
When  you  count  up  the  sum  by  the  loss  mid  the  gain — ■ 
'  What  I  gain  I'll  not  loae,'  qnoth  my  I^dy  Bisdain, 

When  you  pan  tbem  both  b 

You  with  curl  on  your  lip,  e 

Unborrowed  as  beauty,  as  honour  unsold. 

Taking  flowers  for  his  beart-gifte  and  love  for  bis  gold ; 

And  you  waiting,  and  waiting,  and  waiting  in  vain 

'  There's  a  coronet,  aee  1'  quoth  my  Lady  Uisdain. 

My  lord  he  may  jilt  you,  or,  granted  you  wed, 
There  are  Higbs  to  be  gathered,  hot  t^ra  to  be  abed; 
Will  he  mingle  his  eigbing,  or  weep  with  tho  eyes 
Which  but  mell«d  to  rivet  and  chained  him  with  lies  ? 
Can  the  broken  ring  ever  be  soldered  attain? 
'  It  will  bind  round  a  pnrae,'  quoUi  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Olanoe  behind  you;  yon  pillar  with  symbols  is  rife. 
There  are  serpents  that  creep  up  the  pillar  of  life. 
Down,  down  with  your  pride,  let  it  roll  in  the  dust, 
From  yonr  lip  turn  the  tannt,  from  your  heart  raze  tho  rust; 

With  one  wrench  break  the  coils  of  the  serpent  in  twain ! 

'  Did  you  speak  ?'  rained  coolly  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Are  yon  really  so  hard?    Is  there  nothing  will  move 
Your  body  to  meekness,  your  spirit  to  love  ? 
When  you  sing  is  there  really  no  lari'm^iiis  le  voix. 
When  yonr  eyes  glare  so  bright  is  it  all  /eu  dejoie  J 

Ah !  you  sioile ;  like  a  child  you  are  playing  again 

'  At  "  catch  as  catch  can,"  '  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Now  heaven  grant  me  patience !    Yonr  onoe  heart  ia  gone; 
Tour  smiles  are  a  mockery  and  soul  you  bave  none. 
Who  will  IJDger  beside  yon  when  age  shall  draw  near. 
Who  will  smooth  yonr  lone  pillow  or  dry  your  last  tear? 
Who  befrieod  yon,  I  ask  you  again  and  again  ? 
'  I  don't  care  a  rurfi  I'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Beware,  oh  I  beware  of  so  reckless  a  phrase. 

On  yonr  face  as  you  speak  it  I  shrink  while  I  gazo. 

Sucb  a  mood  of  defiance  with  peril  is  fraught; 

'  Don't  Care '  once  got  banged,  so  our  children  are  taught. 

'If  "Don't  Care"  was  hanged,  silly  prude,  it  is  plain 

They  can't  hang  him  again,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 
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MY  FIEST  FLIETATION. 


THE  momiiig  sun  shone  brightly 
one  July  day,  1861,  as  I 
torned  into  Si  James's  Street, 
dressed  in  summery  garb,  and  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  through  my  nose. 
The  heat  that  morning  was  tropical. 
The  crofising-sweeper  abandoned 
his  post  and  betook  himself  to  a 
shady  doorway.  The  cabmen  on 
the  rank  read  penny  papers  inside 
their  respective  vehicles,  whilst  the 
smi  blistered  the  roofis  above  thencu 
The  enjoyment  of  the  bibulous  beg- 
gars at  the  pomp,  who  took  it  in 
turns  to  be  pumped  for,  smote  one 
with  envy  on  that  thirsty  morning. 
Vague  yearnings  after  an  iced  Soda 
and  B.,  a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco,  or 
other  light  (fissipation  salted  to  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
lassitude  of  my  system,  caused  me 
to  stop  languidly  at  a  set  of  cham- 
bers for  gentlemen.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  a  man  named 
Osborne,  with  whom  I  was  then 
very  intimate.  I  found  my  friend 
and  another  man  at  breakfast,  and 
after  refreshing  myself  with  some 
strawberries  and  a  cool  draught  of 
seltzer  and  brandy,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  open 
window,  and  began  studying  with  a 
sapient  air  what  I  would  have 
given  worlds  at  that  time  to  have 
understood, '  BelFs  Life.' 

I  was  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  a  shy,  awkward,  homebred 
youngster  of  nineteen,  with  a  round, 
youthful  fiaoe,  whiskerless  cheeks, 
and  nervous  temperament  Os- 
horne  was  a  cool,  polished  man  of 
the  world,  eight  years  my  senior, 
pale,  with  regular  features,  thin, 
sarcastic  lips,  cold  grey  eyes,  and 
fair,  colourless  hair.  How  I  envied 
him  his  taste  in  dress,  his  comi)osed, 
quiet  manner,  his  skill  at  billiards, 
and  his  success  with  women  1  But 
^th  all  my  admiration  and  inti- 
inacy,  I  rather  disliked  the  man 
than  otherwise.  I  felt  a  dim,  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  that  I 
served  principally  as  a  butt  and 
sport  to  my  oear  friend,  and  knew 
that  he  considered  and  generally 
spoke  of  me  as '  a  mannerless  young 
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cub,  who  wanted  a  deuced  deal  of 
licking  into  shape.' 

The  man  who  was  breakfasting 
with  him  was  also  my  senior.  He 
had  a  plain,  meaningless  face,  long 
red  whiskers,  a  Maeiio  laugh,  and 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  being 
a  good  listener.  His  name  was 
Anderson,  and  he  played  the  con- 
certina. I  never  knew  what  he  was, 
or  where  he  lived,  but  remember, 
the  first  time  we  met,  his  requesting 
of  me,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  the 
temporary  loan  of  half  a  sovereign. 
My  future  experience  of  the  gen- 
tleman proved  him  to  be  capable  of 
repeating  the  request  any  number 
of  times  without  being  struck  with 
the  monotony  of  a  proceeding  he 
never  attempted  to  vary  by  any 
allusion  to  repayment  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  rich  friend  Osborne, 
who  found  in  him  a  willing  and 
useful  toady. 

'  Like  a  smoke,  Master  Charlie?' 
said  Osborne,  ofiering  me  a  large, 
highly-flavoured  cigar  from  his  case. 
I  received  and  smelt  the  priceless 
weed  with  the  rapturous  air  of  a 
connoisseur.  (Loni!  howfisuntand 
sick  those  strong  cigars  used  to 
make  me!)  Having  lighted  it,  I 
began  the  perusal  of  a  'Mill'  in 
'Bell's  Life,'  and  soon  was  as  in- 
tensely miserable  as  my  worst 
enemy  could  have  desired.  Mill 
and  smoke  becoming  at  last  too 
strong  for  me,  I  closed  my  eves  and 
listened  vacantly  to  my  friends*  con- 
versation. 

'  But  we  had  better  settle  now,' 
Osborne  was  saying, '  what  time  we 
are  to  go  to  that  place  to-mght' 
Here  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  they  each  beat  a  tattoo  on 
the  carpet  and  stared  at  each  other. 
Osborne  at  length  rose,  and  bend- 
ing over  his  friend,  whispered  some 
suggestions  which  appeared  to  be 
fraught  witii  much  interest  What- 
ever they  were,  they  were  cordially 
agreed  to,  and  carried  amid  much 
laughter  from  Anderson,  who  pnt 
on  the  fiftlsetto  stop,  and  beat  Os- 
borne hollow  in  the  high  notes. 
Their    ei^oyment  of  the   subject 
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before  them  made  them  talk  loader 
and  with  more  animatioii,  and  thus, 
without  wishing  to  divine  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mirth,  the  following 
broken  sentences  fell  upon  my  ear^ 
as  I  half-dozed  in  my  chair. 

Anderson.  'But  will  sJie  appear 
on  the  scene  at  all?' 

Osborne.  *  Qood  heavens,  man  I 
no  chance  of  it  But  don*t  mention 
her,  for  I  can't  stand  it.  I  only 
promised  to  go  there  once  a-year, 
and  choose  this  afEiair  for  my  annual 
visit,  because  I  have  a  coward's 
shrinking  from  speaking  to  or  even 
seeing '  here  his  voice  trem- 
bled and  dropped  to  a  whii^r  too 
low  for  me  to  hear. 

Anderson.  *A11  right,  my  boy — 
we  can  then  have  our  little  joke 
without  fear  of  any  mischance; 
it'll  be  capital  fan — he's  an  awftd 
fool,  and,  spite  of  his  young  airs,  is 
frightened  at  his  own  shadow.' 

'  Deuced  funny,'  thought  I  to  my- 
self, 'particularly  if  i'm  their  aw- 
ftd fool,  which  I  rather  think  I  am ;' 
and  then  I  fell  to  wondering, 
gloomily,  if  Amandine  paste  and 
constant  care  would  ever  make  my 
hands  as  white  and  shapely  as  were 
those  of  my  dear,  appreciative  friend 
and  model.  Breakfast,  pipes,  drinks, 
and  pleasant  confidences  being  all 
ended,  we  rose,  stretched,  and 
yawned.  Then,  somewhat  to  my 
relief,  Osborne  told  me  he  had  an 
engagement  which  would  occupy 
him  all  the  afternoon,  but  hoped  I 
would  dine  with  him  at  his  club 
the  same  evening,  and  afterwards 
ffo  on  with  him  to  a  very  charming 
dance  a  little  way  out  of  town, 
where,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  I 
should  meet  a  lot  of  deuced  pretty 
girls,  and  perhaps  pick  up  an 
heiress,  old  feller.'  Having  re- 
ceived my  assent  to  what  appeared 
to  me  a  very  agreeable  arrangement, 
the  two  burst  into  a  fit  of  un- 
restrainable  merriment  at  the  cut 
of  my  trousers  and  the  youthful 
bloom  of  my  complexion ;  then  after 
poking  a  small  volume  of '  Chester- 
field's Advice  to  his  Son '  into  my 
pocket,  and  paying  me  a  few  sar- 
castic compliments  on  the  glossiness 
of  my  hat  and  the  growth  of  my 
whiskers,  Osborne  slapped  me  vio- 
lently on  the  back,  ana  idlowed  me 


to   depart,  braised  in   mind  and 
body. 

Of  course,  however,  I  dined  with 
him  at  his  club,  and  the  night  being 
warm,  drank  more  champagne  tiian 
my  young  head  could  well  stand. 
A  strong  cigar,  and  a  still  stronger 
chasse  mushed  me  up,  and  when  I 
jumped  into  my  friend's  brougham 
I  fmt  most  blissfally  anconsdons 
and  unutterably  idiotic.  Half  an 
hour's  quick  driving  brought  us  to 
our  destination,  a  large  detached 
house  brilliantly  lighted  up,  stand- 
ing in  what  appesoed  to  be  exten- 
sive garden  and  grounds.  The 
lights  and  linkmen,  the  sounds  of 
music,  the  glimpses  I  caught  of 
seraphic  beings  floating  ainly  in 
clouds  of  pink  and  blue  vapour, 
partly  sobered  me,  and  caused  me 
on  entering  the  hall  to  rush  anxions- 
ly  to  a  mirror  that  adorned  one  side 
of  it,  in  which  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  my  hair,  and  that  of  my  appear- 
ance generally.  Having  finished 
my  survey  I  turned  round  and 
found  to  my  dismay  that  my  oom-^ 
panions  had  deserted  me,  and  left^ 
me  to  introduce  myself  as  I  hest 
could.  This  to  a  shy,  nervous  fel- 
low like  myself  was  anything  bnt  a 
pleasant  business,  and  I  trembled 
with  anger  and  embarrassment '  Jnst 
like  my  good  friends,'  I  hissed  to 
myself,  '  to  leave  me  here  like  a  pig 
in  a  x>oke.  How  can  I  enter  tbe 
room  without  an  introduction  to  the 
hostess  ?  D — ^n  their  impertinence ! 
What  did  they  bring  me  here  for, 
and  then  treat  me  in  this  fashion?'' 

Glancing  anxiously  ronnd  the  hall, 
I  espied  on  my  right  hand  a  small 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  open. 
It  was  empty;  and  avoiding  the 
severe  glances  of  a  most  muscnkr 
and  middle-aged  set  of  female  6e^ 
vants,  I  gave  a  nervous  pull  to 
the  few  stnggling  hairs  it  pleased 
me  at  that  time  to  call  my  whiskers, 
and  precipitated  myself  into  the 
grateral  privacy  of  the  deserted 
chamber  on  my  right,  closing  the 
door  behind  me.  Here  I  fidgeted 
and  fumed  for  some  minutes,  and 
composed  a  neat  cutting  little 
speech,  with  which,  when  we  met, 
to  shrivel  up  my  friends  with  sfaaDie. 
Suddenly  a  aoor  on  the  opposite  side 
was  opened,  and  in  darted  the  most 
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ndiant,  lovely  being  it  had  ever 
been  my  happiness  to  behold.  Her 
face  was  fini^ed,  and  her  manner 
sb'ghtly  hnrried,  as  if  she  had  been 
mining  a  hasty  toiJette.  As  she 
pesBod  me  one  of  the  gloTes  she 
was  drawing  on  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  a  moment,  startled  ont  of  all  my 
awkward  shyneeB,  I  had  the  gloTe 
in  my  hai^  and  was  presentmg  it 
to  its  charming  owner,  with  a  bow 
and  pointed  glance  of  adxnirattan 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
man  a  honnes  fortunes.  Her  plea- 
sant smile,  the  sweet  voice  in  mich 
she  thanked  me  for  my  civility,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  amount  of  cham- 
pame  I  had  so  lately  taken,  so  affec- 
ted me  that  I  forgot  my  friends, 
my  unknown  hostess^  and  myself, 
and  begged  with  much  empressement 
for  the  honour  of  her  hand  for  the 
next  dance.  Her  easy  acquiescence 
inoeased  my  boldness,  and  without 
giving  one  thought  to  the  audacity 
of  my  behaviour,  but  with  a  vague 
snspidon  tibat  if  I  entered  the  ball- 
room Osborne  would  mana^  in 
8(Hne  unpleasant  fashion  to  mp  my 
flirtatian  in  ^e  bud,  I  turned  to 
the  i^rench  window  opening  to  the 
garden,  and  offering  my  arm  to  the 
joong  lady,  suggested  how  much 
pleasanter  would  be  a  quiet  stroll 
in  that  lovely  moonlight,  than  the 
heat  and  crash  of  the  crowded 
ball-room.  To  this  she  at  first  do- 
muned,  but  as  I  stood  firm,  she 
gave  way,  and  with  an  adorable 
fittle  moue  of  defiance,  a  shrug  of 
her  ivory  shoulders,  and  a  de- 
precatcny  side-glance  at  me,  she 
put  her  aim  in  mine,  wondered 
ndntly  what  people  would  think  of 
her  non-appearance,  and  allowed 
me  to  leaa  her  from  the  close,  op- 
pressive atmosphere  of  the  house  to 
thefredi  scent-laden  breezes  of  an 
English  garden  in  July. 

%Jovel  how  triumphant  I  felt! 
I-t-tiie  shy^numnerlessDoy — thebutt 
of  that  wreteh  Osborne  1  I,  who  was 
SQpposed  not  to  be  able  to  say  Bo  to 
^ goose,  mudi  less  a  pretty  womani 
Here  I  was  with  the  lovehest  girl  I 
had  eret  met  on  my  arm,  pressing 
her  hand,  gazing  into  her  eyes, 
mtmiranng  soft  speeches  in  her  ear, 
and  meeting  with  no  repulse.  On 
the  ooninry,  there  was  actual  en- 


couragement in  the  bright  flush 
which  came  and  went  on  her  young 
cheek,  in  the  downcast  lashes,  the 
pleading  looks  of  her  violet  eyes, 
m  the  unresisting  iMissiveness  of 
the  soft  small  hand  I  held  in 
min&  We  instinctively  chose  those 
paths  which  were  least  overlooked 
by  tiie  reception  rooms.  This  was 
not  so  easy  a  matter.  The  gardens, 
though  prettily  laid  out  in  smooth- 
shaven  lawn  and  brilliant  flower- 
bed, had  a  tasteless  absence  of  shade 
about  them.  Each  path  and  walk 
were  so  open  to  insi)ection,  and  the 
bright  July  moon,  though  so  fiur 
anof  beautiful,  seemed  &at  night 
to  be  too  vivid  in  its  beams— exceed- 
ing its  metier  in  ftct,  and  so  be- 
coming rather  unpleasant  than 
otherwise.  This  idea  appeared  to 
strike  my  fiiir  companion  equally 
with  myself,  for,  with  a  gentle  pres- 
sure of  my  arm,  she  drew  me  into  a 
side  path  away  from  the  house, 
which  1  had  imagined  in  my  own 
mind  to  be  a  No  Thorough&re,  it 
being  ended  by  a  high  iron  gate. 
Of  this,  however,  she  seemed  to 
know  the  secret,  for  she  quickly 
opened  it,  and  stood  leaning  against 
it,  waiting  for  me  to  pass  through. 
What  a  picture  she  made  standing 
there  1  the  light  breeze  stirring  her 
golden  hair,  and  the  pale  moon- 
beams bedding  an  unearthly 
radiance  over  her  finely-chisellea 
features,  her  lithe,  graceful  figyue^ 
and  the  soft  crape  and  water-lilies 
of  her  dress.  My  young  pulses 
beat  £ut  as  I  gazed,  and  only  a  dim 
feeling  of  respect  for  her  trust  and 
loneliness  prevented  me  from  kiss- 
ing her  oumght  The  young  lady's 
vivacity  seemed  to  increase  as  we 
left  garden,  music,  lights,  and  su- 
pervision behind  us.  There  was  a 
wild  sparkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  kind 
of  fierce  energy  in  her  manner  as 
she  suddenly  ftced  me,  and  said, 
'  Now,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
tell  me  who  you  are,  where  you 
come  from,  and  why  you  came 
here?'  Taking  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  murmuring,  'I  am  your  de- 
voted slave,  and  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Fall  Mall  only  to  see  you,'  I 
followed  her  into  ihe  fruit  garden, 
the  iron  gate  dosing  slowly  behind 
with  a  dull,  crael  sound. 

a  a  a 
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*  Now  for  the  gooseberries/  said 
the  ladj.  'I  know  the  finest 
boshes,  and  if  yon  are  really  my 
devoted  slave  you  will  not  mind 
picking  me  some ;  but,  for  heaven's 
sake/  she  added,  with  a  sadden 
shiver,  '  take  care  and  do  not  prick 
yonrselfl* 

Now  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever 
felt  well-disposed  towards  the  goose- 
berry.   I  consider  it  a  vnlgar  fruit, 
and  none  of  my  associations  con- 
nected with  it  are  of  a  pleasurable 
description.    From  my  earliest  in- 
fimcy  I  was  told  that  my  grandfather 
had  played  'old  gooseberry'  with 
the  family  estates;  an  interesting 
hoyden  of  thirteen  more  than  once 
informed  me  that  my  eyes  closely 
resembled  that  fruit  when  boiled; 
and  I  have  never  met  my  friend 
in  society,  sailing  under  false  co- 
lours in  a  thin  disguise  of  tin-foU, 
wire,  effervescence,  and  ice,  that  I 
have  not  said  to  myself,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wittitterley  to  his  wife  when 
she  was  enjoying  the  too-ezhaust- 
ing  society  of  &e  nobility—'  Tou 
will    suffer    for   this   to-morrow.' 
Therefore  do  I  loathe  the  goose- 
berry, even  when  plucked  and  pre- 
pared on  the  dining-room  table; 
but,  oh  dear !  to  pick  them  your- 
self by  moonlight  I     To  bend  your 
back,  soil  the  knees  of  your  trousers, 
prick  your  fingers  with  their  ve- 
nomous  thorns,  feel   their   sickly 
contents   bursting  in   the   wrong 
place  and  oozing  out  over  your 
snowy   wristbands!     this    is    an 
amount  of  downright   misery  for 
which  the  fruit  itself  offers  no  com- 
pensation.     But   for    that  violet- 
eyed  vision  in  crape  and  lilies,  what 
would  I  not  have  gone  through  I 
So,  drawing   off  my  gloves,  and 
taking  a  small  penknife  from  my 
pocket,  I  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bushes  and  began  picking  the 
plump,  ripe  berries,  and  giving  them 
to  my  fiur  enslaver,  who  ate  them 
with  much  satis&ction.    I  plucked 
and  cut;  she  ate,  the  monotony  of 
the  proceedings  being  relieved  by 
some  delidons   pauses,   in  which 
our  eyes  and  himds  would  meet, 
and  our  hearts  thrill  with  mutual 
sympathy.   In  my  entranced  state  I 
forgot  the  young  lady*s  caution,  and 
gathered  the  fruit  heedlessly  enough. 


'  Deuce  take  the  things !'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  sharpest  of  pointed 
blades  struck  deeply  into  my  finger; 
and,  thinking  we  had  had  enough 
of  gooseberry  picking  for  the  pie- 
sent,  I  rose  from  my  labours,  and 
gave  the  last  few  I  had  gathered  to 
my  companion,  who  was  standing 
against  a  small  fruit-tree  by  my 
side.  In  doing  so,  a  drop  of  blood 
fell  from  my  cut  finger  on  the  little 
white  hand  held  out  to  receive  my 
offering.  The  moon  was  shining 
more  brightly  than  ever,  and  Ht  up 
the  whole  scene  with  the  clearQess 
of  day.  The  girl  cast  her  oyes  to 
her  haDd,  and  marked  the  crimson 
stain  glistening  there  in  the  mellow 
light 

GoodGodI  What  was  it?  Why 
did  my  blood  suddenly  freeze 
within  me  ?  What  was  this  awful 
terror  which  was  taking  possession 
of  me?  Why  do  her  ^es  change 
and  her  mouth  lose  its  lovely  ex* 
pression  in  those  fierce,  unnatural 
lines?  Why  is  her  small  hand 
rigid  with  rage  as  she  points  to  the 
hateful  stain?  I  know  not  I 
know  and  feel  nothing  but  a  frantic 
wish  to  run— to  runfrom  this  awftd 
spectre,  standing  in  the  moonlight 
by  the  dark  green  apple-tree.  I 
see  the  froth  seethmg  through 
the  pale  lips,  the  wild  roll  of  tibe 
fierce  eyes,  the  livid  pallor  of  the 
fiur  cheeks.  I  hear  her  shrill 
scream  of  triumph  as  she  sees  and 
seizes  the  small  knife  glittering  on 
the  ground,  where  I  had  dropped 
it;  and  with  supernatural  wiU  I 
lift  my  feet,  which  seem  rooted  to 
the  euih,  and  run — run  for  dear 
life.  I  hear  still  ringing  on  my  ear 
that  fearful  burst  of  unnatural, 
dreary  laughter  bubbling  from  her 
lips— the  sharp,  hysterical,  animal- 
like  cry  of  'BloodI  Bloodi'  and 
then  the  swift  light  steps  of  pur- 
suit  I  know  not  which  way  to 
turn,  when  I  suddenly  think  of  tiie 
gate,  and  rush  in  that  direction.  1 
hear  her  steps  gaining  rapidly  upon 
me,  I  fioel  her  hot  breath  upon  my 
nedc  as  I  turn  'the  comer  and  see 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  walk.  I 
fly  like  the  wind.  Shall  I  reach  the 
gate  in  time  ?  It  may  be  locked,  I 
think.  No,  mercy  I  it  is  lyar.  I 
am  just  through  when  with  a  savage 
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yell  and  cat-like  spring  she  is  on 
me.  I  feel  her  iron  grasp  upon  my 
throat,  and  my  hec^  stands  still 
with  terror.  A  passing  cloud  had 
ohscored  the  moon,  and  now  I  felt 
more  than  saw  the  ghostly  shim- 
mering of  her  white  dress,  the 
fiunt,  distorted  outlines  of  her  ter- 
rible &ce,  and  the  conTolsiye  strain- 
ings of  her  frame.  I  think  of  the 
kmfe— nay,  feel  its  sharp  point 
toaching,  wonndmg  my  cheek. 
With  sndden,  desperate  effort  I 
shake  off  the  paralysis  of  terror 
which  is  freezing  my  blood  to  ice, 
and  with  all  the  strength  I  am 
master  of  wrench  myself  free  from  her 
mnrderooB  grasp,  and,  seizing  her 
wrists,  fling  her  violently,  savagely 
from  me.  She  falls.  It  is  no  time 
for  qnalms;  and  I  rush  on,  bleed- 
ing and  breathless,  through  the 
gate,  np  the  walk,  over  lawn  and 
ower-bed,  straight  to  the  open 
window  of  the  ball-room.  As  I 
reach  the  terrace  I  hear  the  gate 
open  and  my  pursner's  rapid  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel  path.  I  have 
only  time  to  wrap  my  handkerchief 
round  my  bleeding  hand  and  enter 
the  ball-room,  when  she  rushes 
after  me  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger, 
shrieking,  with  foaming  lips,  the 
same  fearful  cry  of 'Blood  I  Blood!' 
Four  of  the  muscular  attendante 
seize  the  lithe,  struggling  ^nre  of 
the  poor  maniac— for  maniac  she 
was— and  bear  her,  in  spite  of  her 


terrible  shrieks,  out  of  the  apart- 
ment 

'  m  never  come  to  these  asylum 
balls  again,*  said  a  nervous,  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  near  witness  of  the  scene.  '  I 
thought  these  violent  ones  were 
never  allowed  to  be  present  I 
shall  see  after  my  carriage  at  once. 
Too  bad— too  bad  r 

I  understood  it  all  now.  The 
little  practical  joke,  so  pleasantly 
arranged  by  my  friends  in  the 
morning  was  to  take  me  unwit- 
tingly to  this  annual  asylum  ball, 
that  they  might  extract  a  littie  frm 
out  of  me— amuse  themselves,  in 
fact,  at  my  freshness  and  innocent 
mistakes.  I  went  up  to  them,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  business, 
when  I  stopped  short  For  the 
first  time  in  nis  life  Osborne  was 
not  up  to  a  taunt  or  a  sneer.  His 
lips  were  bloodless,  his  whole  aspect 
that  of  a  man  shocked  to  his  very 
marrow ;  and  as  I  reached  him  he 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  unhappy  girl  I  had  so 
strangely  met  was  his  sister— the 
only  being  he  had  ever  really  loved. 

I  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  much 
shaken  by  what  I  had  gone  through ; 
and  I  saw  the  last  of  my  friend  Os- 
borne when  I  left  him  safe  at  his 
chambers  on  that  eventful  July 
evening. 

L.  G. 
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HAYING  been  originally  intended 
for  the  clergy.  King  Theodore 
hashad  ampleopportunity  during  his 
ttadies  for  perfecting  himself  in  that 
peonliar  ait  which  every  diplomat 
must  thoroughly  possess- the  art  of 
eyasion  and  of  saying '  no '  when  he 
nwana  *  yes,'  and  vice  versa. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  butBich 
narck  and  Theodore  are  very  much 
of  the  same  stamp  of  intellect. 
Baring,  unscrupulous,  pitiless  where 
it  is  neeessary;  bland,  courteous. 


winning  where  fascination  is  re- 
quired, both  are  alternately  hated 
or  admired,  feared  or  loved  by 
their  subjects.  No  one  can  be  more 
amiable  than  Theodore,  even  to  the 
veiy  persons  he  intends  sacrificing 
to  his  intereste  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. So  well  guarded  are  his 
speeches,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  his  good  fiiith,  al- 
though the  most  flagrant  breach 
will  afterwards  be  found  in  accord- 
ance with  his  words— though  the 
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very  opposite  meaning  had  been 
impressed  on  the  recipient's  mind« 
He  will  not  even  allow  the  poor 
consolation  of  believing  the  very 
contrary  to  what  he  apparently 
says,  and  always  does  \h&t  which 
would  appear  &rthest  from  any  one's 
thoughts.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  these 
arts  are  necessary  elements  of  diplo- 
macy, Theodore  may  seek  his  equal 
in  vain.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
that  crafty  cunning  which  is  always 
the  more  dangerous  from  the  appa- 
rent frankness  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, and  which  is  especially 
the  attribute  of  the  Orientals  in 
general.  He  will  win  perfect  confi- 
dence and  violate  his  word  the  in- 
stant afterwards  with  that  charming 
grace  and  nonchalance  which  is 
considered  the  acme  of  diplomatic 
excellence  in  statesman  and  minis- 
ter. And  besides  all  these  qualities 
he  possesses  a  vein  of  humour, 
coupled  with  a  strong  portion  of 
sound  common  sense,  which  makes 
him  a  still  more  formidable  adver- 
sary. His  objective  judgment  is  ex- 
ceedingly keen  and  just ;  his  subjec- 
tive opinions,  however,  too  much 
swayed  by  his  passions  and  desires 
to  be  always  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. But  then,  where  words  fail, 
force  steps  in :  and  genius  supported 
by  force  is  a  very  mighty  thing.  His 
exact  appreciation  of  mankind  as 
represented  by  the  Abyssinians  is 
proved  firstly  by  the  influence  he 
has  over  them,  and,  secondly,  to  our 
satisfaction,  by  the  various  traits 
and  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  But 
in  nothmg  lias  he  shown  more  tact 
and  cunning,  decision  and  inflexi- 
biUty  of  will  than  in  his  procedures 
against  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

There  was  a  cartoon  in  '  Punch' 
some  time  back  which  most  of  us 
recollect :  Lord  Westbury  delivering 
his  judgment  in  Be  Gray  versus  Ck>- 
lenso, — half  a  dozen  of  tiie  one  and 
six  of  the  other.  It  would  seem 
that  Abyssinia  is  but  aa  one  of  Mr. 
Chappuis's  distorting  mirrors,  in 
which  our  own  errors  are  repre- 
sented in  all  their  ugliness ;  for  an 
exact  parallel  is  to  be  found  for 
this  case  in  the  dispute  between 
Salama,  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  and 
his  metropolitan,  Daoud,  Coptic  pa- 
triarch of  Cairo.     Said   Pasha  of 


Egypt,  who  had  beard  of  the  great 
progress  this  new  king  was  making, 
and  in  fear  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Soudan,  had  sent  the  Coptic  pa- 
triarch on  a  political  mission  to 
King  Theodore.  Daoud,  a  proud, 
haughty  man,  avaricious  in  the  ex- 
treme, assumed  such  airs  that  he 
soon  made  himself  thoroughly  dis- 
liked by  the  Abyssinian  cloth.  He 
even  endeavoured  to  awe  the  king 
by  his  overbearing  conduct.  One 
day,  when  he  had  been  holding  forth 
against  him  in  his  usual  haughty 
manner,  Theodore,  without  saying  a 
word,  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  belt  and  presented  it  at  the 
head  of  the  trembling  priest  Every 
instant  the  Abuna  thought  would 
be  his  last,  till  Theodore  peremp- 
torily said — 

*  Holy  father,  give  me  your  bless- 
ing.' 

The  Abuna  fervently  complied; 
but  nevertheless,  when  once  out  of 
reach  of  the  obnoxious  weapon, 
Daoud  excommunicated  the  kmg, 
who  thereupon  sent  for  the  Abuna 
Salama  to  remove  the  ban.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  Theodore 
had  the  tents  of  the  rival  chieftains 
pitched  close  together  before  his 
own,  each  one  surrounded  by  a 
'  zeriba,'  or  hedgerow  of  thorns, 
whence  each  could  excommunicate 
the  other,  like  a  couple  of  bantams 
over  their  rival  spouse. 

'  I  am  your  superior,'  said  Daoud, 
proudly.    '  You  have  to  obey  me.' 

*  In  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  yes,' 
answered  Salama ;  *  but  here,  in  my 
own  see  in  Abyssinia,  I  alone  am 
the  sole  authority.' 

'  Turbulent  priest!'  cried  Daoud, 
'  I  excommunicate  thee  as  well  as 
thy  king.' 

'  And  I  excommunicate  thee*  re- 

Elied  Salama,  coolly;  'for  I  alone 
ave  the  right  and  authority  to  pro- 
nounce the  ban  in  this  country.' 

And  thus  the  dispute  continued 
for  five  or  six  days,  till  Theodore, 
who  wished  to  let  the  people  have  a 
little  insight  into  the  state  of  their 
holy  church,  sent  Daoud  back  to 
Cairo,  after  having  pronounced  this 
remarkable  judgment : — 

'  Having  been  chosen  by  me  and 
accepted  by  the  people,  by  ns,  who 
have  paid  the  sums  necessaiy  for  liis 
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ordioatiaii  and  consecration  to  his 
oflSoe,  Abulia  S^ma  is  the  only 
legal  head  of  oar  chnrch.  HaTing 
once  been  ordained  by  the  Abnna 
Daond,  that  ordination  can  no  more 
be  recced  than  the  thought  that 
has  once  been  spoken.  But  though 
the  office  cannot  be  destroyed,  its 
execution  may  be  stayed,  and  if  it  be 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country,  the  country,  which  is  I,  has 
then  alone  to  use  its  own  discretion 
in  deposing  the  priest  who  instead 
of  a  blessing  is  a  curse  to  his 
people.' 

When  the  French  goyemment  at- 
tempted to  induce  Emg  Theodore  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Jesuit 
misBion  in  his  dominions,  he  replied 
with  a  letter,  quite  worthy  of  Euro- 
pean authorship : — 

'It  is  a  disgrace  to  Christianity 
that  it  should  hare  been  divided  and 
split  up  into  so  many  different  par- 
ties, each  at  war  with  the  other, 
whilst  the  Islam  presents  one  firm 
compact  body  of  unily.  Why  cannot 
a  general  council  be  called,  which 
could  there  deliberate  on  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  and  determine  upon 
one  general  doctrine?  I  would 
gladly  submit  to  the  resolutions  of 
such  a  body.  But,  till  that  be  done, 
I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
my  fathffl^y  and  shall  not  allow  dis- 
sension to  spread  any  more  than  it 
has  amongst  my  people.' 

Theodore  often  makes  a  happy 
hit  in  his  administration,  which  nom 
its  noYel  character  and  apparent 
justice  endears  him  to  his  people, 
whilst  instilling  at  the  same  time  a 
wholesome  fear.  And  be  it  well 
borne  in  mind,  he  acts  all  this.  He 
will  haye  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  a 
man's  life,  not  because  he  really 
beUeves  it  necessary  to  his  own 
safety,  but  to  support  his  act- 
ing, and  therefore  I  may  call  it  di- 
plomacy. For  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  he  is  no  longer  the 
actor  off  the  boards,  but  in  tiie  full 
glory  of  his  assumed  character.  And 
Theodore  is  a  consummate  actor, 
eyer  since  he  adapted  the  prophecy 
to  himself,  that  a  king  named  Theo- 
dore should  restore  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  empire.  He  has  so  long 
persisted  in  hjs  rok  that  he  has  per- 
lectly  identified  himself  with  it,  and 


merged  his  whole  being  into  his 
assumed  character. 

The  following  incident  will  exem- 
plify the  mixed  loye  and  fear  which 
his  i)eculiar  mode  of  dispensing  jus- 
tice inspires  his  people  with. 

Shortly  after  ne  had  taken  the 
fortress,  Amba  Gesen,  belonging  to 
the  Gkillas,  not  far  £rom  Magdala, 
many  of  these  Moslem  tribes  joinea 
his  army.  In  consideration  of  their 
alliance  he  allowed  them  perfect 
freedom  amongst  tiiemselves.  They 
administered  their  own  affairs,  ap- 
pointed their  own  judges,  in  fact 
acting  the  part  of  yassals  to  the 
supreme  monarch.  One  day  a  Gal- 
las  soldier,  in  passing  through  a 
yillage,  demanded  some  tobacco  of  a 
peasant.  Haying  receiyed  it,  and 
being  asked  for  payment,  he  abused 
the  peasant,  who,  on  endeayouring 
to  regain  his  ptojpeity,  was  shot 
dead  by  the  irate  soldier.  The  wife 
followed  the  man  and  demanded 
justice  from  the  head  of  the  tribe. 
The  judge,  on  hearing  the  case,  fined 
the  murderer  ten  dollars,  which  he 
handed  to  the  widow  as  a  comjpen." 
sation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
The  woman  indignantly  refused  and 
complained  to  the  king.  Theodore 
at  once  had  the  judge  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  asked  by  what  code 
he  had  judged  the  murderer. 

'  The  Koran  is  our  only  code,  and 
by  the  Koran  has  he  been  judged.' 

'  And  does  the  Koran  say  ihaX  ten 
dollars  is  the  price  of  a  man's  life? 
Show  me  that  sentence.' 

Of  course  the  Moslem  was  unable 
to  do  so,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  his 
difficulty  by  saying— 

'  The  exact  pumshment,  0  king, 
is  life  for  life ;  but  that  is  only  the 
law  fortruebeUeyersnot  for  giaours 
(heretics).  The  sentence  I  have  pro- 
nounced is  also  a  decision  in  respect 
to  the  soldier's  ayocation,  who,  con- 
tinually risking  his  life  for  hiscoun- 
ti7  and  even  for  people  of  other 
belief,  has  a  claim  to  more  indul- 
gence.' 

'  Where  is  the  man  ?'  said  Theo- 
dore :  '  bring  him  to  me.' 

The  man  was  brought,  and  Theo- 
dore asking  him  whether  he  had 
been  punished  for  his  crime,  the 
man  impudently  answered  he 
had. 
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'What  was  the  punishment?' 
asked  the  king. 

'A  fine  of  ten  dollars!'  was  the 
reply. 

'  Oh  I'  said  the  king, '  that  was  it, 
was  it?  'Tis  cheap:  I  can  afford 
thai' 

And  so  saying  he  drew  his  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  shot  the  man 
dead.  Thereupon  he  quietly  laid 
down  ten  dollars  before  the  startled 
man  of  justice. 

'There/  he  said, 'I  too  risk  my 
life  for  my  country,  and  for  people 
of  other  fiiith  than  my  own.  I  have, 
therefore,  the  same  right  as  this 
man  had.  And  thank  thy  Moslem 
god  that  my  sense  of  justice  does 
not  allow  me  to  punish  the  mur- 
derer's judge  as  the  murderer  him- 
self.' 

Such  wild  justice  has  an  immense 
effect  on  a  turbulent,  warlike  race 
like  the  Abyssinians ;  and  it  is  only 
by  such  means  that  Theodore  has 
been  able  to  acquire  theinSuencehe 
has  over  his  people. 


THB  WAGSHUM. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  this 
remarkable  person,  and  his  still 
more  remarkable  occupation  of 
'  watching '  King  Theodore,  that  a 
few  words  concerning  him  may  be 
of  interest 

His  proper  name  is  Teferi,  Shum 
of  Wag, '  snum '  denoting  judge,  and 
he  boasts  a  descent  very  nearly  as 
ancient  as  King  Theodore's  from 
the  noblest  family  in  Lasta,  of 
which  province  he  is  the  ruler,  and 
as  vassal  to  King  Theodore  com- 
mands over  a  body  of  troops  num- 
bering some  thirty  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  men.  From  his  bravery 
he  has  always  been  a  favourite  of 
the  king's,  who  doubtless  feels  the 
loss  of  nis  ancient  vassal  severely. 
In  fiELct  he  is  the  only  man  that  can 
at  all  succeed  in  evading  him,  and 
that  being  the  most  he  can  do,  it 
is  the  best  proof  of  Theodore's 
power,  for  the  Wagshum,  as  he  is  ge- 
nerally called,  is  a  universal  favour- 
ite with  the  people.  Still,  '  watch- 
ing '  King  Theodore  has  become  a 
byword  in  the  British  camp,  and 
with  all  his  bravery  he  cannot  bring 


his  men  to  fiioe  the '  Scourge  of  the 
Bebels,'  as  Theodore  styles  himself. 
The  men  of  Lasta  are  as  celebrated 
as  the  Schoans  for  their  exquisite 
horsemanship  and  ilan  in  the  field. 
Enveloped  in  long  black  mantles, 
and  armed  mostly  with  only  short 
broadswords  and  lances,  cBrelessly 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  they 
scour  the  country  like  a  horde  (^ 
Cossacks  over  the  Steppes.  Their 
horses  are  small,  wiry,  long-endur- 
ing animals,  and  are  seldom  shoed. 
It  is  perfectly  wonderftd  to  see  the 
breakneck  pace  at  which  th^  will 
fly  over  the  rocky,  broken  ground, 
and  traverse  the  giddy  ^ths  over- 
hanging the  deep^  precipioes  with 
as  sure  a  step  as  though  on  plain 
turf. 

What  with  the  Wagsham,  Eassai, 
King  of  Tigree,  and  other  rebels, 
Theodore  is  seldom  without  having 
some  rebellion  to  subdue.    One  of 
these  takes  possession  of  an  amba 
and  defies  the  king,  most  likely  in  the 
remotest  comets  of  his  kingdom; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  crushed  one, 
another  arises.    It  is  a  kind  of  a 
Jack-in-the-box  warfare.    Put  him 
down  and  he  keeps  down  as  long  as 
you  hold  your  finger  there ;  but  re- 
move it,  and  up  he  starts  in  all  his 
pristine  youth  and  energy.     And 
they  dare  not  unite,  because  then 
they  would  have  to  &oe  the  whole 
of  his  forces,  besides  which,  even 
supposing   Theodore    to    be   van- 
quished, the  old  story  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats  would  only  be  enacted 
over    again  in  Abyssinia.    Conse- 
quently the  country  is  i>erpetnali^ 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  wmch  Sir 
Bobert  Napier  most  deddedly  will 
not  diminish. 


TETBH. 

This  is  the  intoxicating  beverage 
of  the  chivalrous  Amharas,  which 
warms  their  courageous  hearts 
to  doughty  deeds  of  daring  and 
bravery ;  in  which  they  pledge  their 
dusky  maidens,  and  dnnk  eternal 
enmity  to  the  usurper.  This  is  the 
beverage  par  excellence  of  the  good 
old  times,  when  our  ancient  fore- 
fiikthers,  the  British  lions  of  yore, 
dressed  themselves  in  a  simple  pat- 
tern tattooed  on  tiie  native  skin. 
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and  indulged  in  the  orgies  of  their 
fikTonrite  mead. 

This  tetsh  is  made  bj  mingling 
six-eighth  parts  of  water  with  one 
of  hon^,  and  is  allowed  to  ferment 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  When 
the  acnm  and  refose  have  carefollj 
been  removed  some  of  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  gesho  are  added, 
which  gives  it  a  x)ectLliar  and  very 
agreeable  bitter  flavour.  When  it  is 
good,  it  is  of  a  clear,  light-yellow 
oolonr,  and  often  sparkling. 

Another  national  beverage  is  a 
kind  of  Abyssinian  beer  call^  tala. 
It  is  made  from  barley  and  from  the 
native  grains  dagnsa  and  sorgum, 
the  flour  of  which  is  mixed  to  a 
paste  and  then  baked  in  thin  round 
cakes.  These  cakes  are  then  put 
into  earthenware  pots  and  water  is 


added,  the  whole  being  put  into  a 
warm  place.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
small  quantity  of  sprouting  barley 
is  thrown  into  .the  mixture,  which, 
after  it  has  fennented,  is  then  fil- 
tered off.  Eveiy  guest  is  provided 
with  a  pitcher  of  this  tala,  and  if  he 
wish  to  give  a  servant  or  some  person 
of  low  rank  a  proof  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  tells  him  to  hold  out  his 
hands  and  pours  as  much  into  them 
as  the  hollow  of  the  united  palms 
will  contain.  Whatever  may  be  left 
in  the  pitcher  is  also  the  Abyssinian 
Jeames's  perquisite,  always  provided 
he  do  not  pollute  the  vessel  by  any 
touch  of  his  plebeian  lips,  and  pour 
it  out  into  the  natural  cup  nature 

grovided  him  with  in  the  hollow  of 
is  hands. 

H.  A.  BUBXTTE. 
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No.  ly.—^prmff  ^0110  in  ^t  Cits* 

WHO  remains  in  London 
In  the  streets  with  me, 
Now  that  spring  is  blowing 

Fresh  winds  from  the  sea ; 
Now  that  trees  grow  greener, 
And  the  sun  shines  mellow. 
And  with  moist  primroses  all 
English  lanes  are  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden. 

Selling  violets  blue, 
Have  you  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew  ? 
In  the  cool  dim  forest, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  drifts 

Scented  as  it  passes. 

Pedlar  breathing  deeply, 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusty  highway 

You  are  dusky  brown, — 
Have  you  seen  the  meadows 

Dark  with  flying  breezes, 
Downy  blow-balls  flying  fast 

Where  the  wild  wind  pleases  ? 
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Out  of  yonder  wagrgon 

Pleasant  hav-scents  float : 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat. 
Oh  !  the  English  meadows, 

Sweet  beyond  all  praises, 
Freckled  orchids  blow^ing  bright 

'Mid  tlie  snow  of  daisies ! 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale, 
Choosing  out  a  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale ; 
In  the  dark  she  buildeth 

High  where  leaves  are  growing ; 
'Neath  her  nest  the  brooklet  sings, 

Through  the  green  haze  flowing ; 

She  is  still  and  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree, — 
Just  as  the  buds  blossom, 

She'll  begin  her  tune, 
When  all  is  sweet,  and  roses  blow, 

Underneath  the  Moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still. 
Everything  is  stirring 

Wagging  at  his  will : — 
Blows  the  maiden's  kirtle, 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it ; 
Lightly  o'er  the  leafy  hedge 

Blows  the  ploughboy's  bonnet. 

Oh !  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell, — 
Every  nook  is  wealthy, 

All  the  world  looks  well, — 
Tinted  smile  the  heavens 

Over  earth  and  ocean ; 
Waters  flow,  fresh  winds  blow, 

All  is  light  and  motion ! 

Robert  Bucii^vnan'. 
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HATEVEB  may  haye  been  the 
shortcomings  as  in  style  and 
pace  of  the  IJniTersity  eights  of  this 
year,  the  seasonable  honr  and  fair 
weatiier  of  the  day  drew  a  larger 
conconrse  than  had  ever  before  con- 
gregated to  witness  tiie  closest  of 
races  between  the  most  Slite  of 
crews.  The  furore  for  the  race  and 
its  result  grows  greater  each  year; 
the  mere  daily  practice  at  Putney^ 
especially  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
diawB  a  larger  aodience  than  con- 
descended to  come  to  the  race  itself 
in  the  pahny  days  of  Ghitty  and 
Meade  Emg,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  From  the  Ship,  at  Mortlake, 
to  the  Aqueduct,  at  Putney,  the 
hanks  finom  ten  to  thirty  yards  deep, 
according  to  the  accommodation, 
are  lined  with  a  dose-packed, 
seething  mass  of  the  British  po- 
pulace. Hammersmith  Bridge  is 
unpassable  and  almost  invisible, 
every  ayailable  inch  of  standing 
or  hanging  room,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  chains,  close  covered 
with  expectant  sight-seers,  till  the 
roadway  sinks,  under  the  pressure, 
eighteen  inches  below  its  orthodox 
level,  and  makes  us  fear  a  repe- 
tition, on  a  colossal  scale,  of  tiie 
great  Yarmouth  catastrophe  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

House-tops,  balconies,  steamers, 
pleasure-boats,  contribute  in  smaller 
proportion  their  quota  to  the  gene- 
ral gathering,  till  half  a  million 
would  fiill  far  short  of  the  con- 
course; and  even  Epsom  Downs,  on 
the  D^by-day,  would  look  foolish 
for  dirt  alongside  of  Father  Thames 
on  the  day  of  days. 

And  for  days  and  weeks  past,  not 
only  with  the  crews  in  training,  but 
witii  the  general  British  public,  the 
pote  of  preparation  had  been  sound- 
ing, steamers  chartered,  railway 
^es  tripled,  windows  and  balconies 
oespoken;  ties,  bonnets,  rosettes, 
and  parasols,  of  the  rival  hues,  sold 
hy  the  hundredweight  No  Gourt- 
monrning  would  inflict  one  half  sudi 
uijory  to  trade  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  race  and  its  concomitant  sources 
of  plunder  and  profit.  Betting,  of 
^^onrae,  there  was  in  plenly;  not 


that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who 
betted  upon  the  race  knew  anything 
about  rowing,  or  could  have  distin- 
guished one  crew  from  the  other,  by 
its  style,  or  anything,  except  the  dis- 
crimination of  uniform ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  a  convenience  for  gambling, 
and  the '  odds '  were  quoted  accord- 
ingly in  the  return  from  Tattersall's 
as  systematically  as  the  Derby  and 
Two  Thousand  prices  of  the  day. 

*  Qal  stndet  opUtAm  cana  oonlingere  metam 
Hulta  tout  fedtqua  pner,  sndavit,  et  bM^ 
Abstinait.' 

.  How  few  of  those  who  recently 
gazed,  in  their  holiday  outing,  at  the 
eights  as  they  flashed  by  them  on 
April  4th,  can  appreciate  the  patient 
endurance,  toil,  trouble,  self-denial, 
that  those  eighteen '  ceruleans '  have 
undergone  before  they  came  fit  to 
the  post,  to  do  justice  and  honour  to 
themselves  and  their  University. 
Hardly  has  the  October  term  been 
inaugurated,  and  the  repose  of  Long 
Vacation  roused  once  more  into  life, 
than  the  Presidq^t  of  the  n.B.G. 
has  to  set  to  work  to  compile  the 
'trial  eights.'  Every  man  in  the 
University  of  any  reasonable  merit 
or  promise  has  a  chance  and  trial 
for  that;  and  after  a  few  weeks  two 
crews  are  finally  selected,  balanced 
as  equally  as  can  be,  and  set  at  the 
end  of  term  to  test  their  individual 
merits,  in  a  race  on  the  broad 
reaches  of  Ely,  or  the  open  waters 
of  Nuneham. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  L^t  Term  the  University 
eight  is  set  going ;  the  trial  eights 
have  pretty  well  sifted  the  merits  of 
aspirants,  and  before  long  the  crew 
has  settled  into  something  like  re- 
gular shape  and  practice.  Three 
or  four  weeks  bring  them  to  Lent, 
and  with  it  the  commencement  of 
training.  Out  of  bed  by  6.30,  or 
7  o'clock  A.M.,  every  morning,  and 
a  mile  or  two  of  walking  before 
a  breakfJEUBt  of  regulation  steaks  and 
chops.  Light  lunch  about  1.30, 
and  then  the  day's  grind;  whether 
a  short  course  day,  of  twice  to  Iffley 
and  back  again  on  the  Isis,  and  down 
to  Baitsbite  on  the  Cam,  or  a  long 
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conrM  to  Abbgdon  Lasher,  ftnd  its 
eqniTalent  of  Clayhithe.  Throngh 
rtxa,  snow,  and  wind,  through  fair 
and  foni  alike,  no  rest,  no  reprieve. 
If  floods  have  not  pnt  the  water 
meadows  along  the  banks  of  Isis 
completely  under  its  flow,  there 
ma;  l>e  seen  some  five  or  six  times 
a  fortnight,  and  oftener,  a  gronp  of 
horsemen  WBitiag  at  the  Grst  gate 
below  Sandford,  while  the  'peta' 
peel  to  their  jerseys  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale,  and  set  off  for  the  long  row 


of  ]]  miles,  which,  npon  a  narrow 
river  and  slacker  tide,  folly  equals 
the  4i  miles  from  Pntney  to 
Mortlake.  For  the  first  mJle  or 
two  the  high  bank  to  the  westvud 
shelters  the  boat  from  the  wind, 
which  blowing  across  can  raise  but 
little  surf,  but  lower  down,  bo  taaa 
as  the  circuitooB  navigation  of 
Nnneham  island  has  beien  com- 
pleted, symptoms  of  'open  sea' 
begin  to  be  painfolly  apparent 
■  Hold  your  oars  tight,  all,'  squeaks 


,  as  they  ronod  the 
oomor  of  the  mstio  bridge,  and  two 
or  three  long  rollers  lap  np  bow's 
back,  nearly  float  five  off  his  seat, 
and  land  themselves  in  the  shiver- 
ing steerer's  lap.  'Get  well.forward!' 
'Keep  it  loDgl'  as  the  men  can 
hardly  bend  forward  against  the 
blast,  and  here  and  there  the  oani 
come  whack  against  a  great  breaker, 
extracting  a  stiSed  cnrso  from  the 
oarsmen,  a  snarl  from  the  coxswain, 
and  a  vicions  scolding  irom  the 
'  ooach '  on  the  bank.  Three  minutes 
of  this  pnrgatory  and  then  the  Rail- 
way Bridge  gives  a  temiwrary  re- 
spite from  the  gale,  which  only 
meets  them  worse  than  ever  in  the 
long  bend  below,  and  makes  her 


jaded  crew  groan  over  the  croel 
mockery  of '  take  her  in  all,'  as  tb^ 
reach  the  creek  comer  above  the 
lasher,  and  are  called  npoa  for  the 
cnstomary  final  spnrL  'Ihe  sedgey 
waters  of  Cam  can  never  prodooe 
saoh  miniature  sea  as  this;  but  a 
good  bleak  row  from  Ely  to  Clay- 
hithe,  throngh  fourteen  miles  oF 
dreary  fens,  under  March  east  trind, 
and  a  run  of  a  mile  or  two  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  in  pelting  rain  or 
driving  snow,  will  bear  a  good  oom- 
parison  with  the  roughest  pleasures 
of  the  Oxford  course. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown,  and  of  all  others  the  preei- 
dent's  is  least  of  all  a  bed  of  raees. 
He  has  the  whole  onus  of  the  seico- 
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tion  and  tntining  of  the  crew,  thaugh 
vben  the  time  comes  when  he  can 
DD  longer  ooach  his  lecrnits,  bnt 
most  himself  l&ke  his  place  in  the 
boat,  he  nut;,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
Eecnre  some  fiiend  to  undertake  the 
tuition  from  the  bonk  dnring  train- 
ing. Apart  from  the  practice,  the 
'condition'  and  health  of  the  crew 
form  a  most  important  item  in  his 
careE.  In  order  to  keep  so  many 
men  in  strict  obedienoe  and  disci- 
pline, it  is  neoessai;  to  have  fixed 
rnles  of  regime  and  diet,  and  no 
sppearmnce  of  caprice;  and  ^et  at 


the  same  time  the  work  and  treat- 
ment that  suits  the  physique  of  one 
man  will  hardly  anit  all,  and  con- 
tinned  variation,  a^jnetment,  and 
grace  have  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  captain  to  meet  emergendee. 
Then,  again,  some  members  of  the 
crew,  especially  if  well  scolded  for 
a  faalt,  are  invariably  finding  oat 
something  wrong  and  nnoomfortable 
with  their  oars,  etretohers,  rowlocks, 
&c. ;  uid  mnch  sdenti&c  knowledge 
of  work  and  mechanics  is  needed  to 
discover  whether  the  fonlt  really  lies 
with  the  ooiaman  or  with  his  tool. 


Then,  if  the  crew  goes  at  all  amiss, 
or  does  not  please  the  &ncy  of 
interested  critics  of  other  colleges, 
be  is  innndatod  with  snggestions, 
uioiiTmons  letters,  and  hints  that 
he  has  not  selected  the  best  men 
arulable  for  nse,  or  ia  badgered  to 
clwge  the  stroke,  or  transpose  7 
and  6, 4c.  And  wdl-meaning  bnsy- 
tcdies  from  town  and  conntry  write 
vholessle  to  him  offering  their 
experiences  and  snggestiona.  One 
Mcommends  the  crow  to  train  on 
egp  and  sherry;  another,  whose 
CDusamptive  wife  tias  lately  been 
Rstored  lo  health  and  Btrengtii  upon 


asses'  milk,  snggests  in  gratitade 
that  the  O.U.B.C.  or  C.U.B.C.  should 
follow  suit  to  the  remedy.  Another 
wants  to  see  oars  of  some  new- 
&ngled  shape  of  bis  own  tried; 
another  asserts  that  if  the  President 
will  only  build  a  boat  about  Si  feet 
7  inches  in  length,  he  will  win  in  a 
canter,  and  go  so  bst  that  he  will 
lose  his  own  breath.  And  the  touts 
of  trade  are  equally  pestilent;  e^ery 
dabbler  in  collodion  and  nitrate  of 
silver  petitions  to  be  allowed  to 
photograph  the  crews,  and  is  ag- 
grieved if  refused,  for  to  accom- 
modate all  would  be  to  beep  the 
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men  Btanding  in  open  air  six  boon 
a  daj.  One  patentee  solicits  tha 
adoption  of  his  novel  oom-floiu, '  es- 
peciidlr  Boitable  tai  dyspeptics  and 
mvali^;'  another  fiiroes  hu  wxf  ftt 
bre«k£ut-time  vith  a  novel  gument, 
oomtdning  ehirt,  trooaers,  socks,  and 
pocket-hEU)dkQichtef  ^1  in  one  piece, 
'admitably  adapted  for  walking, 
riding,  racing,  huntiDg,'  &c.,  and 
pleads  that  the  nice  is  a  monJ  for 
the  men  if  they  will  only  low  clothed 
in  this  nondeeoiipt.  If  the  tide 
compels  an  early  start,  eome  hnn- 
drealett«ra  come  in  from  patres  and 
matres  fomilianim,  wboee  digestiooa 
wonld  be  rained  by  snch  nnearthly 


hours,  or  wboee  daughters  wtmld 
be  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  mnsic 
leaaon,  pointing  ont  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  honr.  No  sooner  is 
the  umpire's  stctuner  chartered— 
the  private  property  of  the  two 
clubs— and  thereBerred  rendezTOOs 
for  the  one  eepcdal  d^  in  the  year 
of  all  old  champions  of  forms 
'Varsity  races,  than  every  posy 
outside  reporter  who  thii^  that 
nothing  can  be  lost  for  the  asking, 
peetera  the  premdent  for  a  ticket, 
pleading  the '  Uber^  of  the  press' M  a 
reaaon  for  locomotion  at  the  expense 
of  the  creWB  instead  of  bis  own,  and 
ignoring  the  fact  tbat  his  presence 


vill  ezclnde  from  that  precious 
gathering  eome  old  thramte  who 
has  toiled  in  auld  lang  syne  for  the 
honour  of  his  blue,  and  tbat  the 
race  oould  be  reviewed  and  the 
rep<^  compiled  just  as  easily  from 
other  free  steamers  if  tbe  'liner' 
be  but  content  to  p(9  for  his  poaaage 
thereon. 

And  during  their  sojonm  at  Put- 
ney,  during  ibe  last  week  or  two  of 
training,  the  crews — lions  of  London, 
pro  (em.— are  mobbed  and  hustled 
wherever  they  go.  They  have  to 
fight  their  way  through  an  admiring 
crowd  of  conntei-skippers  and  coe- 


termongera  before  they  can  launch 
their  boat  for  a  row,  or  return  torn 
it,  piunped  and  wearied,  to  their 
dresaing-roranB,  Their  coach  from 
the  bank  baa  all  bia  work  to  do  to 
pick  bis  way  through  a  mass  of 
galloping  snobs,  who  mob  him 
wherever  he  places  himself,  as  if 
the  only  correct  view  of  the  ore* 
were  to  be  obtained  between  Ma) 
and  the  river;  while,  nnlea  Ma 
lungs  are  stentorian,  he  has  little 
chance  of  being  andible  above  tbe 
clatter  of  the  hoofa  of  eqaestriaa 
oockneys. 
And  at  last  tbe  ordeal  is  over,  tbe 
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finishing  touch  has  been  added,  and 
myriads,  and  tens  of  myriads,  came 
ont  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see 
two  crews,  of  whose  merits  they 
know  nothing,  except  by  hearsay — 
a  mnltitade,  not  one  of  whom  in  a 
hmidred  has  personal  interest  in  the 
bononr  of  either  UniTersity,  except 
where  the  sordid  gams  of  bets  has 
lent  its  bias;  and  few  of  whom 
could  tell  the  difference  between 
one  eight  and  the  other,  did  they 
come  out  in  plain  white  instead  of 
in  nniform.  Yet  the  rabble  come 
and  see,  and  go,  because  it  is  the 
thing  to  do— beicanse  they  like  to 
Bay  that  they  have  seen  the  race, 
and  have  not  yet  arriyed  at  the 
possession  of  snffident  confidence 
in  themselyes  and  theur  friends  to 
satisfy  their  ze]>atation  and  save 
exertion  by  the  simple  mendacity  of 
saying  that  they  haye  been  there, 
yet  stopping  peacefolly  at  home 
meanwmle. 

It  is  11-30  before  the  crews  make 
a  move  to  their  boat-honses,  and 
lannoh  their  ships.    A  threepenny- 
bit  has  at  last  changed  the  luck  of 
six  Buccessiye  years,  and  has  won 
the  choice  of  aides  for  Cambridge; 
a  good  omen  for  the  Light  Blue  to 
Btut  with.    Then  they  get  afloat 
and  peddle  to  stations,  Oxford  first, 
Cambridge  following  in  decidedly 
sloYenly  style,  yery  inferior  to  some 
of  the  eyen  rowing  which  they  haye 
exhibited  daring  the  last  week.    A 
good  deal  of  mist  hangs  oyer  the 
nTer,  though  the  sun  is  fighting 
his  way  through  oyerhead ;  so  dense 
has  the  fog  been  in  early  morning 
at  London   that  hosts  who  haye 
come  to  the  race  haye  breakfasted 
by  candlelight    As  it  is  eyen  now, 
out  in  open  oountiy,  the  general 
landmarin  are  obscured,  and  the 
CQZBwain's  office  is  more  arduous 
than  eyer,  for  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  stream,  the  shorea,  eyen   if 
Tiable  in  a  mist,  are  a  poor  cri- 
terion of  correct'  direction,  and  in 
^t,  at  the  end  of  the  reaches,  they 
Are  quite  inyisible.    There   is  an 
e^en  start,  but  hy  no  means  a  rapid 
one,  such  as  is   often  seen  in  a 
Uniyersityraoe.  The  Oxford  stroke^ 
^Tisedto  starting  from  a  stationary 

Etaon,  with  the  tide  flowing  past 
,  adding  to  the  dead  pull  a 


sistance  equiyalent  to  that  which 
would  be  if  the  boat  was  running 
stemwards  three  miles  an  hour,  at 
the  signal  for  the  start,  misses  the 
first  stroke  almost  entirely,  and  for 
the  next  two  or  three  sixokes  the 
boat '  lollops '  uncomfortably.  Cam- 
bridge set  off  after  the  first  three  or 
four  strokes  to  a  racing  stroke  of  41 
a  minute,  not  a  bit  too  fast  for  a 
really  first-class  crew,  but  infinitely 
beyond  their  power  to  maintain  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it 
is  proyed;  though  they  secure  a 
leaa  of  half  a  length  by  the  lower 
willows  of  Crayen,  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  tether,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Cottage,  Oxford,  work- 
ing up  to  a  good  39,  haye  oyerhauled 
them,  and  the  next  quarter  mile  is 
rowed  by  each  neck  and  neck.  £yon 
thus  early  the  pace  has  begun  to 
tell  upon  Cambridge,  and  the  time, 
especially  on  the  stroke  side,  is  none 
of  the  b^t  The  styles  of  progress 
of  the  two  boats  thenjsefyes  are 
palpably  distinct;  Cambridge  take 
a  shorter  time  to  come  forward 
through  the  air  than  to  row  through 
the  water;  they  go  much  further 
backward  than  Oxford,  and  are  yery^ 
slow  in  getting  the  hands  off  the 
chest ;  their  bc»t  is  drawn  through 
the  water  at  each  stroke,  but  has- 
hardly  any  perceptible  'lift'  Ox- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  besides 
rowing  in  good  time,  swing  just  the 
reyerse  of  Cambridge,  a  long  time 
in  getting  forward  and  yery  feust 
through  the  water,  driving  the  oars 
through  with  a  hit  like  sl^ge-ham- 
mers,  while  the  boat  jumps  out  of 
the  water  seyeral  inches  at  each 
stroke.  Cambridge  haye  shot  their 
bolt  by  the '  Crab  Tree,'  and  rapidly 
Oxford  pass  them  and  take  a  lead. 
By  the  Soap-works  they  are  clear, 
and  taking  the  shore  arch  at  Ham-^ 
mersmith  Bridge,  go  still  further 
awi^  round  the  bend  in  their  fiayour 
off  Chiswick.  As  they  enter  Com^ 
Beach,  Cambridge  go  all  to  pieces, 
and  lose  the  last  yestige  of  form  and 
time,  while  Oxford  also  become  a 
little  wild  on  the  stroke  side,  for  no- 
excusable  reason,  for  they  are  not 
distressed,  and  haye  all  their  own 
way.  The  steamers  rather  oyerrun 
Cambridge  in  Comey  Beach,  and 
though  not  heading  them,  draw 
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away  the  water  from  them,  and  to 
some  extent  check  their  speed  and 
spoil  any  chance  that  might  he  left ; 
hat  that  is  remote  indeed,  to  judge 
hy  the  men  in  the  hows  of  the 
eight,  each  rowing  his  own  stroke 
and  swing,  such  as  it  is,  with  sub- 
lime indifference  to  the  time  set 
hy  stroke.  The  continued  plucky 
spurts  of  the  latteor,  and  the  rowing 
of  the  president.  No.  7,  who  keeps 
his  shape  and  form  manfully,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  pace  and  dis- 
tress, and  does  more  work  than  any 
other  two  put  together,  gains  great 
Kvbos  from  critics  near  enough  to 
see  and  judge  the  merits  of  the 
rowing;  but  heyond  the  per- 
formances of  these  two,  there  is 
nothing  to  he  ohserved  to  the  credit 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Cambridge  crew, 
except  their  unflinching  pluck  and 
perseverance.  Thus  they  shoot 
Barnes  Bridge,  Oxford  swinging 
and  hitting  the  water,  Cambridge 
scrambling  and  tugging  at  it. 
Four  clear  lengths  separate  them, 
and  a  terrific  'crah,'  caught  by 
No.  4  of  Cambridge  off  the  msushes 
(the  first  bond  fide  crah  recorded 
since  the  introduction  of  outriggers 
in  a  University  race,  though  oars 
have  twice  heen  knocked  out  of  the 
hand  at  the  start  hy  steamers— in 
1858  and  1864, — and  there  were 
sundry  minor  shell  fish  in  the  Ox- 
ford boat  of  i860),  puts  the  coup  de 
grdce  to  Light  Blue  discomfiture, 
and  lands  O^^rd  winners  in  20  min. 
56  sec. 

The  time  of  the  race  is  the  fast- 
est recorded  of  these  races  upon 
flood  tide ;  though  practice  is  con- 
tinually much  fitster,  when  the 
crews  can  choose  their  own  time, 
on  a  good  stream  clear  of  wind, 
such  as  was  the  day  of  this  race. 
The  misconduct  of  steamers,  delay- 
ing the  start  till  the  tide  had  run 
'  slack,'  and  even  turned,  has  marred 
the  time  of  some  of  the  strongest 
and  fQjBtest  crews  on  record,  and 
spoilt  the  average  of  pace  over  the 
course.  Till,  however,  some  future 
race  shall  eclipse  this  last,  the 
Oxonians  have  a  feather  in  their 
caps.  The  £astest  race  on  record  is 
that  of  '63,  rowed  from  Barker's 
Bails  upon  the  ebb,  a  distance  of 
little  more   than  5  miles,   which 


occupied  23  min.  6  sec.,  and  the 
time  over  the  last  4^  miles,  the 
legitimate  course,  so  mm.  5  sec.  On 
tlukt  occasion  wind  and  stream  were 
hoth  in  favour  of  Oxford,  easy  win- 
ners by  some  200  yards,  and  had  a 
good  crew  fiu'rly  contested  them,  the 
pace  might  have  been  much  greater. 
The  quickest  practice  tune  was  made 
hy  the  Oxonians  of  1857,  upon  a 
t^rific  spring  tide,  in  19  min.  50 
sec :  and  20  min.  10  sec.,  20  min. 
20  sec,  and  20  min.  30  sec,  were  ac- 
complished variously  hy  the  Oxonians 
in  '63  and  '66  at  only  half  a  racing 
stroke,  upon  good  tides  and  smoo£ 
water.  Till  this  year  the  fastest 
race  on  the  flood,  and  second  fastest 
altogether  was  made  hy  the  Gam- 
hridge  eight  of  1846,  the  fiist  year 
of  outriggers,  in  hoats  far  heavier 
and  slower  than  those  of  the  present 
day.  After  all,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  wind  and  tide,  which 
vary  so  much  from  day  to  di^, 
and  hour  to  hour,  that  time  is  bat 
a  random  test  of  merit  on  Fatney 
water,  whatever  it  may  be  on  the 
more  evenly-regulated  course  of 
Henley,  and  even  there  a  breeze 
may  spring  up  or  fall  in  an  hour, 
and  alter  the  pace  of  a  race  hy  half 
a  minute. 

The  ohvious  impression  firom 
viewing  the  race  of  last  month  is 
that  Oxbridge,  who  had  made  a 
great  stride  in  improvement  during 
the  three  past  years  have  suddenly 
relapsed  and  fEuled  in  the  simplest 
desiderata  for  a  crew  of  hoys  or 
juniors, — time  and  swing.  Qeneial 
style  may  deteriorate,  and  he  hard 
to  regain  in  a  hurry,  hut  any  style, 
such  as  it  is,  should,  after  ten  weeks' 
practice,  he  uniform  among  the 
crew  who  practise  it  Strange  to 
say,  Cambridge  rowed  very  nicely 
together  when  they  first  came  to 
Putney  a  fortnight  hefore  the  race, 
while  Oxford  were  decidedly  rongh; 
the  latter,  however,  improved,  and 
though  never  first-dass,  were  a 
good  average  crew,  while  Gam- 
hridge,  during  the  last  few  days, 
fell  all  to  pieces,  without  bemg  in 
the  least  over-trained.  Theslu^^ 
recovery  of  the  hands  from  the  chest 
rnined  them  when  they  came  to  try 
a  racing  stroke  In  fact,  they  oonld 
not  row  (though  they  might  snatch) 
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a  racing  stroke,  and  coiild  not,  as 
did  Oxfozd  last  year,  win  at  a  mere 
half-speed  stroka 

The  general  style  of  Oxford  has 
not  deteriorated ;  thoagh  many  out- 
siders fiuicied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the 
time  occnpied  by  them  in  slashing 
the  oar  through  the  water  was  short, 
than  the  reach  itself;  this  deceived 
inexperienced  eyes,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  slow '  draw '  through 
of  Cambridge,  which  often  appeared 
for  simibir  reasons  a  longer  stroke 
than  it  really  was.  But  the  pace  of 
Oxford  this  year  was  hardly  so  good  as 
formerly,  though  their  trials  with  the 
watermen  were  not  so  had  as  made 
oat,  for  the  professionals  always 
poached  a  stroke  or  two  before  the 
word  was  given,  and  Oxford  were 
besides  avowedly  slow  in  getting 
away ;  Oxford  always  made  up  their 
lost  start  before  loo  or  soo  yards 
had  been  rowed,  and  the  watermen 
stopped  as  soon  as  collared.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  though  the 
weight  of  the  Oxonians  was  up  to 
the  average  (la  stone),  and  the 
general  way  of  doing  the  work 
orthodox,  yet  two  or  three  of  the 
men  did  lutrdly  so  much  work  for 
then:  weight  as  they  should,  and  so 
fell  short  in  pace  of  harder  working 
jet  lighter  weighted  crews  of  former 
years.  So  long  as  the  general  style 
of  rowing  is  kept  up  to  the  average, 
the  pace  can  be  improved  by  in- 
trodnction  of  stronger  men  another 
year,  or  the  advancement  in  strength 
of  those  as  they  fill  out  with  age. 

Cambridge  had  this  year  a  finer 
average  set  of  men  than  Oxford,  but 
threwaway  their  chances  by  employ- 
ing an  incompetent '  coach,'  who  at 
hest  had  steered,  but  had  never 
rowed  in  his  life.  However,  they 
may  have  thought  that  he  po^essed 
more  than  ordinary  experience  from 
the  fact  that  his  services  had  in 
former  years  not  only  been  confined 


to  Cambridge,  his  own  University, 
but  had  been  freely  applied,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  O^rd,  when  for 
the  time  being  the  authorities  of  the 
Cambridge  boat  repudiated  the 
counsels  of  their  former  mentor. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  his  experience 
availed  nothing  to  teach  the  modem 
style  of  light-boat  rowing,  and  the 
miserable  failure  of  Gambnridge  this 
year,  the  utter  waste  of  one  of  the 
finest  set  of  men  that  they  ever 
sent  into  training,  may  be  attributed 
to  his  management. 

For  one  thing,  however,  all  praise 
is  due  and  freely  accorded  to  Cam- 
bridge, for  that,  after  a  seventh  suc- 
cessive defeat,  they  came  forward 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  try 
their  fortune.  Long  may  such 
spirit  exist  in  both  Universities  1 
Bightly  said  the  Cantab  President 
at  the  dinner  of  the  crews  after  the 
race,  that  to  abandon  the  race  would 
be  to  relinquish  and  extingoish  the 
main  incentive  to  boating  on  the 
Cam,  to  smother  rivalry,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  rowing  50  per  cent. 
There  has  been  fault  as  well  as  mis- 
fortune in  the  turns  of  Cambridge 
affairs,  and  wisdom  will  surely 
though  slowly  come  by  experience. 
The  temporary  relapse  of  this  year 
from  the  gradually  improved  stan- 
dard of  the  former  three  has  been 
due  to  error  in  the  selection  of  a 
coach,  and  that  error  can  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Sympathy  is  uni- 
versal for  Cambridge;  Oxonians 
themselves  would  gladly  see  them 
win,  if  only  Oxford  wefe  up  to  the 
mark,  and  Cambridge  beyond  it 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  what  has 
become  almost  a  national  insti- 
tution, an  annual  holiday,  the 
leading  feature  in  a  leading  sport, 
and  that  one  in   which   the  sole 

Srize  is  one  of  honour,— honour 
earer,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle, 
to  any  of  the  competitors  than 
health,  strength,  or  even  life  itself. 


TOL.  xm.— NO.  Lxxvn. 
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ME-  WILLIAM  SPAVINGEB'S  SPEECH  ON  HIPPOPHAQT. 

Bkfobtxd  bt  Jaiobs  Gbsknwood. 


AT  the  begmning  of  the  pttat 
month  the  following  adyertase- 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  a  handbill, 
was  freely  oirculated  amongst  the 
cat  and  dog-meat  dealeis  of  tiie  me- 
tropolis:— 

'  A  MEETING 

OF  THB  YbNDOBS  OF  HoBSXFLBSH 

will  be  held  at  the  Union,  Eastnor 
Street,  Somers  Town,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  eight  o'dock,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  contemplated 
advance  in  the  price  of  Meat,  and 
to  adopt  such  other  resolntions  as 
may  be  there  agreed  upon/ 

It  had  been  snggested  by  the 
more  enthnsiastio  advocates  of  the 
meeting  that  as  a  pnblic  question 
of  great  importance  was  involved, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
demonstration  as  imposing  as  pos- 
sible. One  gentleman  was  of  opi- 
nion that  every  cart  and  banow  in 
the  trade  should  join  in  procession, 
the  vehicles  being  empty  except  for 
a  starving  dog,  provided  that  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
animalfl  in  question  could  supply 
t^em  in  sufficient  number.  Tnis 
idea,  however,  although  it  possessed 
attractions  for  many  of  the  vendors, 
and  was  warmly  pressed  by  them, 
was  negatived  by  tne  mi^rily :  and 
it  was  decided  tiiat  the  proceedings 
should  be  conducted  with  as  mudi 
unobtrusiveness  and  modes^  as 
was  consistent  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  And  so 
strictly  was  this  decision  adhered 
to,  that,  although  by  a  quarter  past 
eight,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cats*- 
meat  men  were  assembled  in  the  com- 
modious dub-room  of  the  Union,  the 
next-door  neighbours  scarcely  Imew 
that  any  business  of  an  uncommon 
nature  was  afoot.  They  were  not 
conspicuous  men,  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fif^,  except  from  tiie  pre- 
valence amongst  them  of  extremely 
&ncy  waistcoats  and  ample  silver 
watchchains.  Some  few  attended 
in  their  working  clothes;  but  these 
were  as  well-behaved  and  quiet  as 


their  better-dreseed  brethren,  and 
when  the  waiter,  being '  in  the  room,' 
had  attended  to  their  various  wante, 
and  they  had  settied  down  com- 
fortably to  long  pipes  and  gin  and 
water,  a  more  orderly  company  it  is 
hard  to  imagine. 

Mr.  William  Spavinger  occupied 
the  chair,  his  claim  to  that  honour- 
able post  depending  no  less  on  the 
&ct  of  his  oeing  a  venerable  and 
stanch  member  of  the  guild  than  on 
that  of  his  being  the  owner  of  three 
'purveying'  curts  and  seven  bor- 
rows, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
beats  in  London.  Rising  on  his 
sturdy  and  neatly-gaitezed  legs,  he 
addressed  the  meeting. 

'  Fellow-tradesmen,  the  object  of 
our  collecting  together  bdng  well 
known  to  you  all,  I  need  not  waste 
time  in  explaining  it  It  is  owing 
to  the  notice  that  the  "  wholesale" 
have  give  us,  that  on  and  after  Mon- 
day next  the  price  of  meat  will  be 
eighteen  shillmgs  a  hundredweight, 
its  present  price  being,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  only  sixteen.  (''Quite 
enough  too,"  and  groans.)  It  may 
be  hurtful  to  your  feelings,  but  yoa 
mustn't  kick  up  that  row  whenever 
I  come  to  anytning  yon  don't  like, 
or  we  shall  have  the  landlord  up. 
As  I  was  saying,  my  fellow-trades- 
men, it  is  to  resist  this  advance  of 
two  shillings  a  hundredweight  m 
the  price  of  meat»  or  rather  to  cahnly 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  it»  that 
we  are  met  here. 

'  Now  how  does  the  matter  stand? 
Although  perhaps  not  exaotiy  of  the 
ti|>top  educated  class,  we  know  the 
spiggot  on  which  all  these  questiooB 
turn.  It  is  profit  That  is  the 
spiggot  on  which  this  question 
turns.  "  live  and  let  live  to  every- 
body barring  horses,"  is  our  motto. 
(Laughter.^  Well,  we  look  around 
us,  and  what  do  we  see?  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  you  all  before 
me,  all  hearty  >Q<i  tidy  well  to  do,  if 
gentiemanly  appearance  stands  for 
anything,  and  rm  glad  of  it  T^ 
gladder  of  it  because  I  know,  vA 
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yoa  all  know  precious  well,  that 
joa  ain't  been  a-grinding  of  yonr 
prosperitj  oat  of  yonr  neighbonis. 
Least  of  all  yon  hayen't  been  a  rnin- 
ing  the  "wholeeale;"  and  whafa 
more,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
boy  dean,  meaty  cattle  at  thirty 
BhiilingB  each,  take  the  ayerage,  ana 
letaul  'em  biled  at  sixteen  shillings 
a  hmidred,  there  isn't  much  fear  of 
their  being  rednoed  to  cracking 
stones  in  the  workus  yard  at  thiee- 
balfpenoe  a  bnsheL  111  proye  it. 
Do  you  know  how  mnoh  meat  a 
fiur  ayerage  horse,  fit  only  for  the 
knacker,  will  yield?  I'll  tell  yon. 
It  will  ykld  fonr  hundredweight  of 
meat,  which,  at  sixteen  shillings, 
reckons  np  to  three  pnn'  fonr ;  and 
that  is  saying  nothmg  about  the 
bones,  or  the  oil,  or  the  hide.  Very 
well  then,  whafs  the  matter?  The 
slaughterer  giyes  thirty  shillings  for 
a  horse,  and  gets  dose  on  four 
pounds  for  him ;  and  we  cheerfully 

Sy  him  aprice  that  enables  him  to 
aa  Wnaf  s  the  reason  we  are 
coming  to  a  lock?  Ib  com  here  so 
very  dieap  lately  that  the  man  with 
a  old,  used-up  horse  has  been  able  to 
cocker  him  up  with  warm  feeding, 
and  so  keep  hmx  going  a  bit  longer  ? 
No,  com  nas  not  been  cheap;  it's 
been  precious  dear.  Have  people 
with  dead  horses  on  their  hands 
been  striking  for  higher  prices  for 
'em  ?  If  they  did,  they  would  haye 
to  "strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,'' 
if  yoall  excuse  me  quoting  poetry, 
or  they'd  soon  come  to  loggerheads 
with  t&e  sanitary  inspectors.  (Laugh- 
ter). No,  my  friends,  it  isn't  firom 
either  of  these  quarters  that  the  ill 
wind  blows.  The  slaughterer  gets 
his  horses  for  killing  at  the  old 
price,  and  he  pays  his  seryants  the 
same  wages  he  has  always  paid  'em, 
and  he  gets  the  sameprices  as  he 
always  got  of  us.  Whereabouts, 
then,  is  tiie  loose  screw  that  has  set 
us  all  a  jolting?  I'll  tell  you,  my 
brother  tradesmen.  It  is  because  a 
set  of—weU,  I  won't  call  'em  hard 
names,  poor  fellows,  with  all  their 
sufferings  before  'em— because  a  set 
of  sooiddes  haye  gone  rabit  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  in  a  manner 
of  speakiDg,  and  spent  their  days 
in  snatching  the  meat  out  of  the 
months  of  dumb  animals  to  pre- 


serye  it  for  their  own  eating.  That, 
my  Mends,  is  the  reason  of  our 
meat  rising  in  price.  Mr.  Jack 
Atcheller  and  the  rest  of  'em  are  not 
fools.  They  read  the  papers,  and 
learn  how  the  sooicides  are  going 
ahead  with  their  banquets  and  pa- 
tent horse  feeds;  they  listen  and 
take  obserwation  of  all  the  talk 
about  raising  what  is  now  called 
cats'-meat  to  the  high  social  position 
Nature  ordained  it  to  occupy;  and 
they  hain't  the  least  objection  to 
back  the  endeayoursof  the  sooiddes 
so  far  as  to  increase  the  money  yalue 
of  the  article.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  they'll  go  'on  raising  it.  If  we 
only  let  them  get  in  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  it  is  all  oyer  with  us.  It 
isn't  the  two  shilUngs  a  hundred 
extra  that  would  fret  us ;  nor  it  ian^ 
the  sooiddes  taking  to  horseflesh  as 
their  natural  food  that  would  fret 
us.  Let  'em  eat  it,  as  many  of  'em 
as  like  it,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  ain't  a  Ck)n- 
eeryatiye;  these  are  free-trading 
times,  and  if  I  am  required  to  leaye 
a  couple  of  penn'orth,  cut  extra  thin, 
with  a  genteel  skewer  through  it, 
for  the  nussus's  lunch  or  the  master's 
supper,  I'd  do  it  as  cheerfully  as 
I'd  chuck  aomary  hap'orth  down 
theareatoTibby.  (Cheers.)  George, 
bring  me  another  fourpenn'orUi« 
with  lemon  in  it 

'  Brother  tradesmen,  I'ye  had  my 
eye  on  this  moyement  since  it  first 
started,  and  I'ye  giye  a  good  deal 
of  my  mind  to  its  consideration. 
I  binds  it  up  in  the  papers,  and 
make  notes  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  it  A  penny  a  week 
used  to  be  my  allowance  of  news- 
paper reading,  but  I  reckon  that  for 
the  last  three  months  it  has  cost 
me  fifteenpence  a  week,  if  a  copper. 
(Cheers.)  The  rmnmest  part  of  it 
is  that  the  newspaper,  or  journal, 
or  whateyer  they  dll  it,  in  which 
I  found  more  yaluable  reading  than 
in  all  the  rest  put  together,  is  not  a 
newspaper  that  you  can  buy  at  the 
shops,  but  a  private  sort  of  affair, 
wrote  a-purpose  for  learned  and 
scientific  swells,  and  put  about 
amongst 'em  free  gratis.  Here's  a 
copy  of  it  (Cheers  and  groans.) 
Neyer  mind  how  I  came  by  it 
P'raps  the  sdentific  swells  haye  got 
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a  traitor  in  their  camp.  (Laughter.) 
Fraps  rm  a  scientifio  swell  in  dis- 
gnise.  (Mnoh  laughter,  and  an  au- 
dible remark  that  he-— the  chair- 
man—was artful  enough  to  l)e  a'most 
anythiug.) 

'  You  must  understand/ continued 
the  chairman,  referring  to  the  jour- 
nal he  held  in  his  hand, '  and  I  am 
glad  to  mention  it,  as  showing  that 
the  societies  are  not  quite  so  au- 
dacious as  they  might  be— that  they 
sail  under  fieilse  colours.  They  don't 
call  themselves  horse-eaters,  but 
they  are  so  very  polite  as  to  go  to 
the  Greeks  for  what  dawgs'meat 
eating  is  in  their  language;  and 
they  call  themselves  hip— hippo — 
blest  if  I  can  pronounce  it  (^me 
intelligent  member  of  the  company 
suggested  "  hypocrites.")  No,  that 
won't  do  —  hippophagists :  that's 
what  they  call  themselves;  and, 
better  than  that,  what  on  earth  do 
yon  think  they  call  the  meat  they've 
suddenly  found  and  such  a  hanker- 
ing for?  Not  cats'-meat;  oh,  dear 
no !  They  didn't  go  to  the  Greeks 
this  time ;  they  went  to  the  French, 
and  they  found  that  what  stands 
for  cats'-meat  in  that  noble  lan- 
guage was  chevaline— pronounced 
skivtrlean.  I  asked  my  daughter 
about  that,  so  I  know  tiiat  it's  all 
right.  "  I  prefer  to  call  it  shiver- 
lean,"  says  the  scientific  gentleman, 
who's  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  in 
this  paper,  "  because  it's  more 
musical.  I  reckon  if  he  had  about 
a  hundred  and  a  half  of  it  to  sell  in 
ha'porths,  and  to  call  out  eveiy 
ha'porth  of  it,  he'd  soon  find  his 
musical  pipe  put  out.  (Laughter.) 

'Now  let  us  regard  the  matter 
from  a  matter-of-fact  point  of  view, 
and  see  what  there  is  in  it.  As  far 
as  my  reading  goes,  I  find  that  the 
strongest  point  of  argument  with 
our  enemies  is  that  the  meat  we 
supply  to  dogs  and  cats  is  shame- 
fully wasted,  while  so  many  hun- 
dred labouring  men  go  without 
animal  food  from  one  week's  end  to 
the  other.  "All  they  want,"  says 
the  hippophidgits,  "  is  to  have  their 
prejuaioes  against  horseflesh  con- 
quered, and  then  they'll  take  to  it 
kindly."  And  how  do  the  hippo- 
phidgits set  about  conquering  the 
poor  man's  aversion  for  what  his 


instinct  tells  him  is  not  proper 
food  ?  Do  they  sit  down  to  a  plain 
bit  of  flank  and  shiverlean  with  a  few 
taters  and  dumplings?  Do  they 
take  a  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  un- 
disguised top  ril)8  of  norse  and  pop 
it  across  a  batter  pudding  and  send 
it  to  the  baker's?  No.  They  send 
over  to  France  for  French  cooks, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  can  make 
a  delicate  feed  out  of  tho  leg  of  a 
wheelbarrow  if  you  only  give  them 
gravies  and  sauces  enough.  They 
give  Uie  shiverlean  into  their  handp, 
and  they  take  it  down  into  tiie 
kitohen,  and  they  conjure  with  it 
with  their  stewpans  and  their 
seasonings  and  their  smotherings, 
BO  that  when  it  opmes  up  to  table 
its  nature  is  altered  to  that  eitent 
that  if  it  were  set  before  a  dog  or 
a  cat  they  would  turn  their  nofe 
up  at  it,  not  knowing  it  as  their 
natural  food  in  dis^oise.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  be  sure,  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  the  working  man 
being  moved  to  eating  horsefleBh 
under  these  conditions;  since  in 
the  first  place  it  would  cost  more 
for  the  sauce  and  the  seasoning 
than  a  good  joint  of  mutton  not 
ashamed  to  appear  in  its  naked 
juiciness  and  goodness ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  French  kickshaws 
and  flavours  and  di^nises  might 
be  had  for  nothing,  i^hey  wouldn't 
entice  the  English  working  man, 
whose  appetite   is   as  blunt  and 

§lain  as  his  manners.  (Hear,  hear.) 
he  only  sauce  that  would  induce 
the  English  working  man  to  go  in 
for  a  feed  of  horseflesh  is  hunger. 
That  is  a  sauce  he's  had  plenty  of, 
goodness  knows,  poor  feUow,  of  late 
years;  but  it  hasn't  prevailed  on 
him  to  tackle  cat's-meat;  and  if  the 
hippophidgits  imagine  that  their 
fancy  argumente  and  their  playing 
at  eating  horse  will  ever  have  more 
weight  with  the  haid-up  man  thaii 
the  goadings  and  temptiogs  of  hi» 
necessity,  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
hippophidgits  will  find  themselTeft 
mistaken.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I 
say  that  the  necessity  of  the  out-o'- 
work  has  not  been  strong  tempta- 
tion enough  to  induce  him  to  tackle 
cats'-meat,— of  course  I  mean  to 
tackle  it  openly  and  without  shame 
or  concealment     Does  the  hippo- 
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pbidgit  imagioe  that  the  taste  of 
hone  is  nnboown  to  the  starying 
poor;  that  he  is  opening  their  eyes 
to  a  means  of  satisfying  their  hunger 
that  never  occurred  to  them  before  ? 
He  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he 
thinks  so;  and  this  at  first  sight 
may  seem  like  yielding  a  chalk  to 
the  other  side :  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.    I  see  before  me  men  whose 
places  of  business  are  in  what  we 
call '  skin  and  bone '  neighbourhoods, 
itum  the  poTerty-stiickffli  homes  of 
which  such  luxuries  as  cats  and 
dogs  haye  been  long  ago  banished, 
but  where  the  trade  in  horse- flesh 
is  hnsksr  than  oyer.    (Hear,  hear.) 
Good  Lord!  you'd  think  that  things 
neyer  were  so  flourishing  with  *em ; 
that,  not  only  can  they  afford  to 
giro  themselyes  a  bellyful,  but  also 
to  put  their  cats  and  dogs  on  double 
rations.    And  to  be  fastidious,  too, 
about  the   cut   and   the   quality! 
"  Let  it  be  well  done,  please,"  or, 
"all  in  one  piece,  please,  and  no 
gristle,  because  our  caf  s  teeth  are 
bad."  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  It 
is  no  laughing  matter,  worse  luck, 
but  hard  fact,  as  a  dozen  men  pre- 
sent could  bear  witness.    What  did 
it  profye?     Why,   what  the  poor 
wretches  eyery  one  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  haye  proyed  against 
them— that  to  staye  off  starvation 
th^  now  and  then  turned  to  horse- 
flesh, buying  it  under  fiJse  pretences 
and  by  stealth,  and  deyourmg  it  in 
loathing.    ([Cheers.^     And  how  is 
that  loathing  to  oe  altered  to  a 
liking?    Is  it  the  style  of  cookery 
in  use  at  the  slaughter-yards  that 
was  the  main  objection  ?    What  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  on  that 
score?     Why,  that  the  knacker's 
butcher  worked  with  his   sleeyes 
tucked  up,  and  wore  a  leather  apron, 
instead  of  a  serge  one,  and  used  an 
aie  and  a  prong  instead  of  a  knife 
and  steel,  and  that  the  knacker*s 
cook  was  not  a  genteel  individual  in 
a  snowy  smock  and  a  bibbed  apron, 
but  a  rough,   ramshackle  sort  of 
fellow,  who  smoked  a  short  pipe  as 
he  bundled  the  chunks  of  meat  in 
aod  out  of  his  big  coppers  with  a 
pitchfork.    But  what  of  all  that? 
A  hungry  man  don't  haggle  over 
how  many  grains  of  salt  should  go 
to  a  pindi,  neither  will  he  let  his 


biled  mutton  chill  while  the  waiter 

rto  look  after  a  finger  napkin 
him.  (Laughter.)  A  hungry 
man  will,  and  does,  eat  things  that 
have  been  cooked  and  made  up  for 
sale  in  a  way  not  a  bit  more  tempt- 
ing tlum  the  boiling  of  horseflesh. 
Ijock  at  tripe  1  Look  at  faggots 
and  saveloys  I  (Hear,  hear.)  Look 
at  trotters  1  Why,  trotters  furnishes 
an  answer  at  once.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  sheep's  trotters  are  sold 
in  the  streets  and  the  public-houses 
every  day,  and  relished,  although 
the  people  who  buy  'em  know  very 
well  that  they  are  boiled  at  the  tan- 
yards,  and  that  French  cooks  are 
not  paid  for  getting  'em  ready  for 
the  pot  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
No,  my  fi^ow-tradesmen,  it  isn't  the 
knacker*s  copper  at  whidi  the  hun- 
gry man  ta&es  fright ;  boil  him  a 
jolly  good  feed  of  beef  and  carrots 
in  ihe  same  yessel,  and  ask  him  to 
dinner!  I'll  lay  a  wager  that  he 
doesn't  object  to  the  cook  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  or  to  the  joints  of  meat 
bdng  of  an  ugly  shap^  But  he 
won't  tackle  cats'-meat  kindly.  Tou 
can't  make  him  do  it;  he  can't  make 
himself  do  it  Tou  may  get  oyer 
him  so  fiur  as  to  admit  that  all  you 
say  about  the  horse  being  as  likely 
an  animal  as  the  ox,  and  that  the 
two  meats  placed  besides  each  other 
are  more  alike  than  chalk  and  cheese. 
Tou  may  even  coax  him  to  put  a 
bit  of  shiverlean  in  his  mouth,  but 
there  you  lose  your  hold  on  him ; 
there  he  loses  his  hold  on  himsel£ 
He's  got  the  gorge  that  Nature  gaye 
him,  and  that  gorge  will  rise,  even 
though  a  whole  troop  of  Horse- 
guazos  should  be  galloping  round 
him  to  prewent  it  (Much  cheering.) 
Tou  can't  convince  him  against  his 
nature;  when  the  hippophidgits  try 
it  on,  tiiey  don't  succeed.  How  can 
they?  Why,  all  their  fussing  and 
flourishing  of  trumpets  tell  against 
'em.  "Hi!  hi!"  they're  always  a 
shouting.  "Hi!  hi!  walk  up, and 
look  here!  Here's  fiye-and-forty  of 
us,  wonderfully  plucky  individuals, 
haye  actually  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  our  gullets  a  good  many 
mouthfuls  of  shiverlean !  We  liked 
it*  it's  beautiful;  we  shouldn't 
a-known  it  from  beef  or  from  mutton, 
or  from  any  other  delicious  meat; 
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its  flaTOnrwBS  soTieryxemarkable. 
Oh!  look  heiel  weVe  been  eating 
fihiyerlean  baked,  and  biled,  and 
made  into  soup,  and  here  we  are 
allYe  l^aliye!— fJiTO^oh !"  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  I  don't  say  that 
fh^  aU  go  pranoing  and  capering 
at  this  rate ;  some  of  'em,  like  the 
nnfortnnate  gentleman  who  is  re- 
ported in  the  learned  newspaper  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  take  to  it  solenmer, 
and  do  their  best  to  talk  cool  and 
scientific  aboat  it:  but  looking  on 
from  the  onteide  the  working  man 
listens,  and  wii^,  and  puts  not  a 
bit  more  fiuth  in  one  than  the  other, 
having  a  snspioion  that  they  kick  np 
their  heels  and  look  grave  for  one 
and  the  same  reason,  and  that  is, 
that  th^  are  very  mnch  astonished 
and  very  grateful  for  their  wonderfol 
escape.    (Cheers.) 

'And  now, my  feUow-tradesmen, 
if  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  of  your 

gitience,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
w  obeerwations  on  one  or  two  of 
the  argnments  on  which  the  hippo- 
phigist  rests  his  case.  Hmnanity 
towards  the  horse,  as  well  as  justice 
to  the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  is  a 
virtae  that  tiie  shiverlean  eat^ 
daimsashis.  He  says  here,  "Under 
the  i  present  oystem,  the  latter  days 
of  oar  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion the  'horse  must  ever  be 
shroaded  in  misery.  As  his  'ears 
decline  and  his  strength  fiiils  him, 
so  is  it  his  hard  lot  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  taskmasters  more  and  more 
severe,  till  the  lease  of  bis  life 
wearing  to  a  narrow  extremity,  he 
is  sold  for  just  a  few  shillings  over 
the  knacker's  price,  and  his  bmtal 
owner's  one  thought  is  to  make  the 
best  of  his  bargain,  and  screw  as 
much  work  as  possible  out  of  the 
poor  bmte  while  breath  remains  in 
his  body."  Farther,  he  says,  "If 
the  horse  was  recognized  as  fit  fbr 
man  to  eat,  the  value  of  his  carcass 
would  increase  at  least  fourfold,  and 
the  wretched  creature  that  now 
limps  in  agony  into  the  slaughterer's 
yard,  fit  only  /or  the  poleaze,  and 
worth  no  more  than  five-and-twenty 
shillings,  would,  if  he  were  killed  a 
year  or  so  earlier,  and  while  he  was 
yet  in  tolerable  good  condition, 
realize  five  or  six  pounds.  We 
might  very  safely  depend  on  the 


owners  of  horses  seeing  whioh'way 
their  interest  lay;  and  if  hippo- 
phagy  were  universally  adopted, 
tiie  sight  of  hundreds  of  gaun^ 
wretched-looking  horses  toiling  OTar 
the  London  stones  would  be  spared 
us."  Very  good;  thafs  humanity 
towards  the  horse,  that  is,  and  as 
such  I  have  no  objeation  to  it  It 
is  an  out-and-out  principle— almost 
as  good  as  humanity  towards  yoor 
fellow-men.  Not  quite  so  good, 
though,  and  thafs  why  I  cant  gne 
my  vote  for  it  (Hear,  hear.)  Yah! 
if  s  almost  as  sickening  to  me  as 
their  precious  shiverlean  itself  to  be 
made  aware  of  such  meanness.  See 
how  tiiey  are  cornered  at  startiDg, 
these  valiant  hippophidgits!  It  is 
too  much  to  ask  any  reasonable 
creature  to  crave  after  fi>r  their  eat- 
ing the  poor,  mangy,  bdg-heeled 
brutes  that  miay  be  seen  tied  in  a 
string,  tail  and  nose,  and  making 
their  way  towards  Belle  Isle;  so 
what  does  Mr.  Hippophidgit  do  bat 
set  his  humanity  astride  of  one  of 'em, 
and  from  that  elewation  make  an 
appeal  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
public!  .  "  Old  horse  is  very  good, 
my  firiends,"  says  he ;  "  rather  more 
juicy  and  tender  than  spring  lamb; 
but  it  smells  a  little  strong;  there- 
fore we  most  recommend  it;  ve 
nail  our  colours  to  fat  young  hwses 
who  are  killed  by  accident,  and 
elderly  horses  who  are  worth  more 
in  the  dead  than  the  live  mar- 
kets." Now  just  let  us  sappose  that 
our  friend  had  his  way,  what  wonld 
be  the  consequence?  In  the  first 
place,  being  a  swell,  and  knowing 
no  more  about  horses  than  Mr.  Tat- 
tersall  tells  him,  he  sets  down  every 
awkward-looking,  bony  animal  he 
meets  in  a  pair  of  shafts  as  a  mise- 
rable creature  only  fit  for  tbeknacker. 
He  isn't  aware  that,  for  years  and 
yeare  after  he  has  lost  his  beantj,. 
the  horse  can  be  happy  and  con- 
tented on  a  well-stuned  nosebag 
and  jog-trot  work.  He  doesnt  nn- 
derstand  that  in  London  alone  tiiere 
are  thousands  of  poor  men— small 
greengrocen,  and  goods-movers, 
and  carmen — owning  such  horses,, 
and  treating  them  fisdrly ;  and—and 
this  is  the  main  point---that  snch 
horses  can  be  bought  in  the  market 
any  market-day  for  three  pounda 
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ten  or  fotur  ponnds.    If  yon  abolish 
horses  in  this  stage  of  life,  and  eat 
'em  np  off  the  &oe  of  the  earth, 
wbaf  B  to  become  of  the  thonsands 
of  hazd-workiDg  men  I'm  speaking 
or?   They  can't  afford  to  give  eight 
or  ten  pounds  for  a  horse;  all  they 
gaTD  over  three  or  fonr  woold  come 
out  of  their  small  profits— ont  df 
the  bread-basket  at  home.    They'd 
be  mined.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  ^Foold 
the  horse  be  benefited?    Isnt  it  as 
possible  to  over-work  and  ill-use  a 
middle-aged  horse  as  an  old  one? 
and  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  a 
brafal mani^nld  spare  his  beast, 
it  a  iras  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he 
vas  vorth  just  as  mnch  dead  as 
ahre?    As  the  case  now  stands, 
fhero  is  a  long  jomp  between  three 
ponnds  ten,  abont  the  lowest  price 
yon  can  bay  a  live  horse  at,  and 
thirty  shillings,  about  the  highest 
that  may  be  got  for  his  dead  carcase ; 
and  it  isn't  often  that  yon  find  a 
deliberate  brute  at  the  same  time 
SQch  a  deliberate  fool  as  to  squander 
avay  two  pounds,  which  is  the  dif- 
ference. (Hear,  hear.) 

'Then,  still  sticking  to  the  "hu- 
manity "view  of  the  matter,  what 
is  to  become  of  cats  and  dogs  if  you 
take  the  food  out  of  their  mouths? 
Tbey  are  not  useless  or  ornamental 
pets,  like  canaries  or  parrots ;  they 


are  useful,  and  entitled  to  be  fed. 
Theyjeam  their  living  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  most  of  them—dogs 
especially.  (Hear,  hear.)  Bob  them 
of  theur  horseflesh,  how  are  they  to 
subsist?  Will  it  be  said  that  there 
is  horse  enough  for  all,  and  that 
pussy  need  not  go  without  her  din- 
ner because  there  is  boiled  crupper 
or  baked  withers  on  the  family 
dining-table?  or  Fonto  be  deprivea 
of  his  paunch  because  there  is  a 
shiyerlean  tripe-supper  going  on 
up-stairs?  (Laughter.)  Is  this  the 
idea?  or  is  there  a  dark  design, 
secretly  promoted  by  those  in  power, 
to  cut  off  every  dog  and  cat  in 
the  land?  (Tremendous  cheers,  and 
shouts  of  "Dog-tax  I")  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  whisper  that  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  has  turned  hippo- 

phidgit,  and  intends  to ' 

At  this  interesting  'paxi  of  the 
speech  an  emissary  from  Mr.  At- 
obeller's  establishment  arrived,  and 
entered  the  room  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  heads  of  the  firm  had 
resolved  for  the  present  to  abandon 
the  proposed  increase  of  two  shil- 
lings a  hundredweight  in  the  price 
of  horseflesh ;  whereon  Mr.  William 
Spavinger,  remarking  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  would  out  it 
short,  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
cheering. 


A  SPBING-TIDE  TALE. 

THE  days  have  grown,  the  years  are  long 
Since  first  I  dbrank  that  fount  of  song. 
The  failing  lips  were  faint  and  old 
Prom  which  that  stream  of  beauty  rolled. 
The  waning  eyes  were  touched  with  night 
Which  lent  to  me  that  inward  light 
He  £ast  was  fading  from  his  place, 
I  knelt,  a  child,  before  his  fiioe ; 
Yet  were  our  lives  not  far  apart. 
The  poet  is  a  child  in  heart. 

It  was  a  simple  Spring-tide  tale. 
I  feel  it  now,  the  breathsome  gale 
That  swayed  and  kissed  the  almond  flowers 
Which  flushed  that  sunny  nook  of  ground. 
By  cedars  flanked,  with  mountains  round. 
From  peak  to  peak  the  joyous  hours 
Danoea  in  the  sunlight,  each  alone. 
And  following  each  a  sister  flown. 
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I  mark  the  chasing  shadows  pass 
The  lark's  light  spur  along  the  grass. 
With  gold  encrowned,  yet  hnmhiy  sweet. 
Fair  blossoms  breathe  about  onr  feet. 
Boused  to  what  glory  round  him  lies. 
The  cuckoo  shouts  lus  quaint  surprise. 
A  sympathetic  music  weaves 
A  chain  of  song  through  all  the  leaves : 
To  that  same  strain  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Which  heralds  here  the  violet* s  birth 
Some  wild  bird,  singing  on  its  spray. 
Bocks  in  the  dun  woods  fiu:  away. 

He  sang:  I  seemed  to  live  anew. 

A  child  I  sprang ;  a  soul  I  grew. 

The  common  room  with  books  strewed  o*cr. 

Thus  listening,  seemed  as  heaven's  floor. 

Soft  in  that  gathered  hush-like  rest 

I  drew  the  Spring-tide  to  my  breast 

Never  again  should  pastime  weak 

Keep  back  my  foot  uom  mountain  peak. 

Never  again  should  heedless  prate 

Knock  idly  at  my  soul's  shut  gata 

I  was  awake,  abroad,  and  full 

Of  that  keen  joy  no  time  can  dull. 

Henceforth,  tbe  world  of  my  delight 
t  With  other  grace  was  robed  and  aight ; 

The  gracious  clouds  grew  arched  with  light. 

The  cedars  plumed  before  my  sight 

The  happy  brooks  with  mlver  feet 

Game  rusning  forth  my  steps  to  meet 

The  surging  winds  through  inland  trees 

Bore  me  rich  sounds  of  far-off  seas. 
4.  With  song  and  I  'twas  May-time  weather, 

And  wo  two  danced  the  woods  together. 

Thou  art  not  silent,  art  not  gone, 
0 !  living  soul,  in  meekness  flown; 
True  Poet,  &ther  of  all  good. 
Who  ever  gave  me  flowers  for  food. 
Who  cannot  read  the  soroU  on  high 
When  such  a  sun  goes  down  the  sky ; 
And  though  its  own  long  day  be  o'er 
Leaves  stfil  a  h'ght  unknown  before? 
He  to  his  stead&st  course  was  true, 
I  the  soft  cloud  that  took  his  hue. 
'Twas  his  to  warm  my  duller  frame, 
To  set  my  misty  loaind  aflame ; 
'Tis  mine  alone— 'tis  all  I  crave — 
Even  with  the  parting  light  he  gave 
To  cast  a  glory  on  his  grave. 

Ele^noha  L.  HsBVKr. 


THE  MONDAY  POPOLAB  CONCERTS. 


TEL  Uondaj  Popnkr  Ctmcerts 
nay  be  leg&rded  es  one  of  the 
Ttxj  bw  maeical  iustitntioiifi  which 
Kail;  flonrish  in  EngUud,  and 
have  ttken  root  in  the  heart  of  out 
pnUic  The  experiment  of  offering 
tbe  chiic«Bt  musical  classics  to  a 
mixed  aadience,  pajing  from  a 
nhiUing  to  five  shillings  a  head  for 
Ibe  priilege  of  tiat^ning  to  them — 
or  of  btng  sent  to  Bleep  by  them, 
as  mtui]  Uiought  most  be  the  in- 
evitable result  —  did  not  eeem 
very  tuneful  when  it  was  first 
pnqwaod  But  there  are  liberals  ia 
art  as  ii  politics ;  and  it  is  part  of 
the  hlieri  artistic  creed  that  the 
people  lure  a  greater  capacity  for 
the  enjoynent  of  worts  of  a  high 
class  than  hey  are  gener&Uy  credited 
with.  Nwertheless,  a  heart  of 
tak,  and  a  purse  triply  lined  with 
money,  met  have  belonged  to  the 
man  who  ftst  embarked  ia  Monday 


Fopular  Concerts.  Oood  mnaio  was, 
no  doabt,  to  be  heard  in  England 
before  the  days  of  Hr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  ;  but  it  was  not  within  reach 
of  the  people — by  which  we  do  not 
mean  the  populace,  whose  taste  can 
only  lead  them  to  music-halls; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
minut  the  aristocracy,  who,  in  the 
matter  of  classical  music,  have  long 
hod  a  special  caterer  and  instructor 
of  their  own.  Mr.  John  "F.I  la  made 
it  his  business  some  years  ago  to 


business  still  in  connexion  with  the 
series  of  concerts  known  as  the 
Musical  Union.  In  awarding  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  the  praise  due  to 
him  as  founder  of  the  Monday  Fopn* 
lar  Concerts,  we  must  not  foi^t 
the  distinguished  virtuoio  and  critio 
who  had  already  established  an  ex- 
clusive and  anti-popular  series  of 
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entertainments,  at  which  the  pro- 
grammes  (annotations  apart)  were 

Srecisely  of  the  same  character  as 
[r.  Gmippeirs.  But  while  Mr. 
Ghappell  oolcUy  called  upon  all 
whom  such  mnsic  might  concern 
to  come  and  enjoy  it  freely  and 
almost  for  nothing,  Mr.  Ella  warned 
the  profane  to  keep  back,  and  im- 
posed severe  tests,  and  the  most 
stringent  conditions  on  all  candi- 
dates for  the  honour  of  hearing 
quartets  performed  under  his  per- 
sonal sanction  and  superintendence. 
One  word  of  encouragement,  and 
Mr.  Ella  would  have  insisted  on 
applicants  for  admission  being  bal- 
loted for.  As  it  was,  he  contented 
himself  with  requiring  an  introduc- 
tion from  an  actual  subscriber  to 
the  Musical  Union;  and,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  good  faith,  half  a  sorereign, 
which  was  not  returned.  Although 
half  a  sovereign  was  the  fee  expected 
from  the  would-be  possessor  of  a 
single  ticket,  a  reduction  (if  in  such 
case  the  language  of  commerce  may 
be  employed)  was  made  on  taking  a 
quantity.  A  person  of  good  social 
position  and  distinguished  manners 
oould,  if  prox)er1y  presented,  be 
allowed  to  hear  six  concerts  for  two 
guineas  (payable  in  advance).  To 
be  sure,  he  got  something  more  than 
sweet  sounds  for  his  money.  He 
gained  the  opportunity  of  moving — 
in  a  x>eripatetic  sense,  at  least — ^in 
the  very  best  society.  He  acquired, 
too,  on  being  appomted  a  member 
of  the  audience  of  the  Musical 
Union,  the  right  of  giving  books  to 
an  establishment  in  connection  with 
it,  called  the  Musical  Institute,  and 
of  receiving  gratuitously  the  current 
numbers  of  the  '  Musical  Becord,'  a 
very  ori^nal  sheet  in  which  Mr. 
Ella's  opmions  on  himself,  the  Mu- 
sical Union,  the  Musical  Institute, 
and  other  topics  of  minor  import- 
ance are  faithfully  set  down.  Sign- 
ing his  own  criticisms  on  himself 
kdA  his  own  doings,  Mr.  Ella,  not 
to  lose  countenance,  used  formerly 
to  publish  in  the  'Musical  Record' 
the  names  of  all  other  critics  who 
discussed  the  concerts  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union.  If  Ihey  objected  to 
this,  he  rebuked  them,  and  told 
them  to  consider  the  ways  of  the 
French  press,  in  which  all  criticisms 


are  signed.  He  also  rebuked  them 
if  they  did  not  express  sofficient 
admiration  of  his  concerts;  and,  on 
a  repetition  of  the  offence,  expelled 
them.  More  than  one  critic  has 
been  driven  from  Mr.  Ella's  con- 
certs as  Adam  was  driven  from  the 
garden  of  Eden.  They  may  hsYe 
learned  to  bear  their  punishment 
by  reflecting  that  the  Musical  Union 
was,  after  idl,  not  Paradisa 

Nothing  whatever  is  to  be  said 
against  Mr.  Ella's  concerts  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  To  judge 
from  a  coUection  of  programmes 
submitted  to  us,  they  must  have 
been  interesting  entertainment; 
only  they  were  too  dear,  too  exclu- 
sive (or  at  least  had  the  appeaianoe 
of  being  so);  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Ghappell  rendered  an  inunense  ser- 
vice to  the  public  when  he  organized 
a  series  of  similar  concerts  on  a 
much  wider  basis. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  prerioiis 
cultivation,  no  one  can  appiecia1j& 
the  highest  productions  of  art 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  musical  art  Music  is  a  uni- 
versal language;  but  it  is  cnly 
the  simplest  utterances  in  io& 
language  that  are  universally  iitel- 
h'gible.  Beethoven's  Choral  Fjm- 
phony  might  appeal  equally  tc  the 
sensibilities  of  uneducated  English- 
men, uneducated  Frenchmen  and 
uneducated  Bussians,  and,  bjond 
impressing  them  all  througi  the 
mere  force  of  sonority,  wou^i  say 
very  little  to  either.  A  rusHc  au- 
dience, from  no  matter  what  ccontry, 
would  probably  derive  sonu  pica- 
sure  from  the  Pastoral  Synphonv. 
The  imitations  of  natural  sounds 
would  interest  them — ^as  the  merest 
coclmey  might  be  interoted  by 
Shakespeare's  bad  puns,  anl  by  the 
trivialities,  if  not  absolute  Jaws,  to 
be  found  in  so  many  poeticd  master^ 
pieces.  If  onr  subject  vere,  not 
the  Monday  Popular  Comerts,  but 
music  in  geneial — and  aot  only 
music  in  general,  but  art  ii  general, 
— it  would  be  interestiig  to  con- 
sider what  the  chief  elJnents  of 
pojmlarity  are  in  those  musical, 
artistic,  and  poetical  msterpieces 
which  have  really  becone  popular. 
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Why  does  'Don  GioTanni'  attract 
htge  andiences  moro  coiutaiitly 
thui  anj  other  opera?  Whf  is  the 
Hadomu  della  Seddia  the  chosen 
deeign  for  such  noiabere  of  cheap 
lactorial  brooches?  Why  is ' Ham- 
let' the  play  of  plays  to  fill  the 
shflling  gallery  on  a  Saturday 
night?  Not,  aa  one  species  of 
cant  would  have  it,  because  the 
poblic  hftTe  a  blind  tiaditionBl  revfr- 


rence  for  the  works  of  Mozart,  Ra- 
phael, Shskeapeare ;  nor,  as  cant  of 
another  tdnd  pate  it,  becAnse  the 
general  body  of  the  pnblio  are,  in 
theii  naivsU  and  sweet  snacepti- 
bility,  more  open  to  grand  impires- 
sions  than  their  so-called  snperioiB, 
whose  sympathies  have  been  dulled 
by  cultiTation.  Onr  Bimple,  direct 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is,  aa  regards    opera. 


that  number  of  people  like  the 
tunes  in  'Don  GioTanni,'  without 
^predating  the  beauty  of  the  en- 
tira  work;  as  regarda  the  Vij^n 
of  the  Brooch,  that  they  are  charmed 
by  the  lovely  iaaa ;  as  regards  the 
tragedy  of  'Hoinlet,'  that  the 
Blo^  interests  them  apart  from  the 
poeby  and  philosophy  in  which  it 


is  clothed.  The  shilling  gallery  may 
admire  'Hamlet,'  in  tSl  sincerity ; 
but  they  cannot  admire  it  so  much 
as  a  Groethe,  a  Schlegel,  or  a  Haz- 
litt;  nor  for  each  rarioos,  nor, 
above  all,  for  such  lofty  reasons. 

We  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  the  shilling  public,  on 
the  nights  devoted  at  SL  Jamos's 


Hall  to  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
finds  so  much  to  awnire  in  certain 
Epcdmens  of  chamber^nnsic,  full  of 
J'«iT  ohoiM,  but  also  very  recondite 
«aQtiea  ?  say,  for  instance,  the  last 
qiurtete  of  Beethoven.  Perhaps, 
beating  each  programme  as  an  en- 
litB  work,  it  maybe  affirmed  that  in 
«Mh-as  in  the  opera  of  '  Don  Gio- 


Tanni'— there  issomethii^  for  the 
general  public,  while  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  which  speaks  eloquently  to 
the  regularly  instructed  musician, 
and  even  to  the  self-educated  connois- 
seur ;  bat  to  the  great  outside  mass, 
says  only  what  the  celebrated  sonata 
did  to  the  celebrated  French  philo- 
sopher, who,  listening  did  not  know 
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vhat  to  make  of  it  'Sonate  que 
me  Tcux  tu  T  exclaimed  jestmg  Foo- 
tenelle;  and  receiving  no  anawar, 
concluded  that  the  aonata  of  which 
he  could  make  nothing  must  some- 
how be  in  the  wrong.  "Without 
being  blind  woishippeia  of  mere 
namee,  we  msf  hope  that  the  &e- 
qnentara  of  the  Uonda;  Popular 
Concerts  do  not,  when  thej  find 
that  tbey  cannot  place  themselves 
ell  rapjiort  with  some  work  of  gieat 
repute,  at  once  make  up  their  minds 
that  the  work  is  to  blame.  The 
sonata's  reply  to  Fontonelle  has 
never  been  made  known,  often  as 
his  trimnphant,  one-aided  conversa- 
tion with  that  unhappy  ^ece  of 
mnaio  has  been  lepeatea.  But,  be- 
fore giving  any  answer,  it  might 
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well  have  said  to  him,  in  the  name 
of  bU  mnsio:  'Que  me  veoi  tn 
Fontenelle?*  The  true  complaint 
of  the  i^oaopher  against  the  araata 
appears  to  have  been,  that  it  could 
not  ntter  witticdanw,  or  disconiBa  to 
him  on  tlie  '  Plurality  of  Worlds.' 

ThiB  scheme  of  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  though  it  gires  no 
place  to  frivolouB  ad  eaptandum 
pieces,  yet  includes,  wiUiin  certain 
limite,  a  great  variety  of  mnEoc 
Mnaic  written  merely  for  the  sake  of 
display— that  is,  for  tiie  display  of 
certain  qnalities  on  the  part  of  the 
executant— is  absolutely  proecxibed. 
At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
the  leading  pianist  will  never  plij 
Thalberg'e  pianoforte  fantaaas; 
nor    the    leailing    violinist,  Paga- 


nini's  variations  on  the  'Carnival 

of  Venice ;'  nor  the  leading  violoncel- 
list, arrangements  and  diBarrange- 
ments  of  popular  operatic  airs.  We 
shoald  be  astonished,  too,  in  the 
way  of  vocal  music,  to  hear  Signor 
Arditi's  world-femed  'H  bocio'  at 
these  entertainments,  or  any  ordi- 
nary opeiatic  air.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
vocal  music  is  not  always  so  strictly 
classical  as  the  instrumental  music 
invariably  is.  We  have  heard  songs 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
which  would  have  made  quidnuncs 
look  aghast  through  their  speotacl^ 
and  pedants  shake  their  wigs  in 
dismay. 

Since  the  word  '  classical '  has,  at 
last,  escaped  us,  let  ns  ask  the  pre- 
cise signification  of  that  woni,  in 
connection  with  music.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 


certs does  not  employ  it  at  all,  ud 
we  applaud  him  for  it.  He  gives  his 
concertfi  a  name  which  implies 
nothing  more  than  that  they  take 
place  on  Mondays,  and  are  addressed 
to  the '  people,'  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word — the  public  of 
ail  classes.  Nevertheless,  in  de- 
scribing them  briefly,  one  must  xj 
that  they  consist  of  '  classical'  war 
sic ;  and  for  our  own  sake,  as  for 
that  of  musical  readers  and  musical 
writers  in  general,  we  should  h'ke  to 
see  this  woid  properly  defined. 

We  all  know  what  the  words 
'  classic,' '  classical,'  ought  to  mean. 
A '  classic '  should  be  a  work  placed 
and  maintained  in  the  first  rank  by 
the  consent  of  the  beet  judges  <^ 
sncceeding  generations.  Aner  a 
certain  lapse  of  years,  a  work  that 
has  once  been  fiurly  recognized  as  a 
classic  continues  to  pass  as  such 
without  fiirtber  qoeetioni  and  thongh 
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no  one— perhaps  because  no  one — 
takes  any  further  interest  in  itwillbe 
80  esteemed  until  the  end  of  time. 
There  iras  a  period  when  the  only 
classics  in  literature  were  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and,  by 
a  pardonable  abuse  of  language,  the 
term  'classical'  is  still  applied 
emphatically,  if  not  exdusiyely,  to 
those  works  and  all  their  belong- 
iE^  Thus  '  a  classical  education ' 
has  come  to  mean  an  education  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  'a  prize  for 
classics/  a  prize  for  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  'a  classical 
master/  a  master  who  gives  in- 
stmction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
80  oa  A  classic  in  our  own  litera- 
ture is  called  'a  British  classic' — 
as  though  it  were  to  the  real  thing 
what  Britannia  metal  is  to  sHver, 
or  British  brandy  to  pure  cognac. 
And  there  is,  afto  all,  some  mean- 
ing in  this.  For  Pope,  Diyden,  and 
Milton  were  very  modem  poets 
indeed,  compared  to  Horace,  Juve- 
nal, and  Virgil;  and,  classics  or 
not,  the  poets  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  have  not  been  tested 
like  the  poets  of  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  a  difference, 
too,  between  a  reputation  enjoyed 
in  one  particular  comer  of  the 
earth  and  a  reputation  spread  over 
the  whole  civiUzed  globe.  'Givili- 
ZBtion  ceases/  said  Joseph  le  Maistre, 
with  indisputable  truth — whatever 
the  significance  of  that  truth  may 
be—*  where  the  study  of  the  Latin 
langnage  ceases;'  and  authors, 
vhose  writings  influence  in  different 
degrees  aJl  civilized  men,  and  have 
been  exercising  this  influence  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  may  well 
be  styled '  classical.' 

In  the  drama  and  in  painting,  the 
word  classical  has  a  special  and  very 
restricted  meaning.  A  classical 
drama  is  a  drama  foimded  on  a 
subject  already  treated  by  one  of  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  or,  by  excep- 
tion, Bome.  (Gomeille's  'Horace/ 
for  instance,  is  an  adaptation  from 
the  Latin  of  Seneca.)  At  the  same 
time  the  French  recognize  in  their 
dnuna  a  clearly-marked  classical 
form.  A  ckissical  subject  is  to 
be  preferred  —  either  the  subject 
of  an  ancient  classical  drama,  or, 
^^uling  that,  any  subject  borrowed 


from  antiquity ;  but  the  division  of 
the  drama  into  five  acts,  and  the 
observance  of  the  three  unities, 
must,  in  any  case,  be  insisted  on. 
Indeed,  in  the  present  day,  classi- 
cality  in  the  French  drama  is,  above 
all,  a  question  of  form.  There  is 
also,  however,  the  question  of  classi- 
cality  in  language,  which  we  feel  to 
besome  what  beyond  our  competence, 
but  as  to  which  we  may,  neverthe- 
less, say  a  few  words.  The  lan- 
guage, then,  of  a  French  classical 
drama  should  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  French  Academy— of 
which  Moli^re  was  never  a  member. 
It  should  be  correct,  chaste,  not 
given  to  metaphor,  not  fertile  in 
imagery — unless  indeed  it  be:second- 
hana  imagery  already  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Academy; 
devoid  of  humour;  the  servant  of 
one  idea — ^that  idea  being  never  to 
deviate  into  originality,  but  to  walk 
in  the  ancient  wavs,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French  classical  writers 
of  the  French  Augustan  age,  and  in 
constant  fear  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. The  classical  drama  in  France 
is  the  drama  as  moulded  by  the 
classical  writers  of  the  French 
stage — or  those  who,  for  a  time, 
were  so  considered.  It  is  admitted 
now  that  the  French  classical  drama 
is  dying  out ;  and  Schlegel  demon- 
strated years  ago  that  it  possessed 
none  of  the  elements  of  vitality. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  so-called 
'  classics '  whose  existence  cannot  be 
prolonged  for  two  centuries  ?  Simply 
that  they  are  not  classics  at  alL 

In  pictorial  art  there  are  two 
kinds  of  classicality.  In  one  sense 
a  classical  picture  is  any  picture 
painted  on  a  subject  from  Lem- 
pri^re'aClassical  Dictionary— a  work 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
afker  the  Peerage,  and  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  deserves 
to  rank  as  a  British  classic.  David, 
the  author  of  the  naked  Bomulus 
in  the  Louvre,  was  at  one  time  the 
head  of  this  classical  school  of  paint- 
ing in  iSrance.  But  tme  classicality 
in  the  pictorial  as  in  other  arts, 
consists  in  the  study  and  imitation 
of  what  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  highest  models ;  and,  whatever 
a  classical  picture  may  be,  a  classical 
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painter  is  one  wiio  endeavours  to 
foilow  in  tliu  steps  of  the  pruat  mas- 
ters. ThiisInpi'es.tlK' chief  elassical 
painter  of  modern  Franco,  devoleil 
iiimself  at  one  time  eaclusively  to 
the  study  of  Itnphael,  and  vas  Raid 
to  have  fumiliarizeil  himself  with 
all  that  liaphae)  had  produecd  down 
totho  Emallest  sketch.  Let  us  add, 
by  way  of  memonmdiun,  that  for 
the  cloBsieal  painter  the  p^at  text- 
books are  not  the  classieal  authors, 
nor  even  Lempriere's  dictionary,  but 
the  Bit'le,  t)ie  New  Testament,  and 
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the'Liva;  of  the  Saints.'  Indeed,  in 
representinRwhatinbteratiirywould 
Ih.' called  clasf^ical  subjects,  Datid 
^vas  nothing  le«s  than  an  innovator. 
As  regards  both  the  French  clo6- 
sical  drama  and  French  classical 
painting,  in  place  of  the  word  '  clan- 
Bical,'  Die  word  'traditional,"  or 
'  conventional,'  miftbt  well  be  uwd. 
If  an  nrtist  in  the  prei«nt  day 
sliould  so  far  forget  him»!lf  on  to 
paint  what  is  known  as  a  classical 
landscape  (a  student  fresli  from 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  micht  do 
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such  a  thingj  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  explam  to  hini  that  there  is 
notmng  'classical'  at  all  in  such 
productions.  Our  readers  ore 
ftwaro  that  a  so-called  '  classical  |' 
landscape  is  a  landscape  plus  a 
temple  (the  temple,  however,  may, 
on  occasion,  be  omitted),  jdm  one 
or  more  human  figures,  who  are 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only,  through  the  imaginary  eqjoy- 
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meut  of  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape by  these  imaginary  personages 
that  any  real  enjoyment  of  ttK>ni  an 
be  obtained  by  the  actual  epeclator 
of  the  picture.  Such  at  least  is  tlia 
ingenious  theory  on  the  subject^ 
which  is  about  as  rea«aiaHe— in- 
deed less  reasonable — than  to  pre- 
tend that  no  man  thoroughly  admins 
a  prettygirl  unless  he  eees  ecdk 
other  man  sdmiiiDg  her. 
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What  a  Tariety,  then,  of  things 
das^ical  there  are  in  the  world  1 
The  classics  properly  so  called — the 
chosen  reading  of  a  large  portion  of 
educated  society  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  the  pseudo-classics 
of  modem  literature,  in  which  tiie 
mere  outside  forms  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginals are  reproduced ;  the  genuine 
classics  of  modem  literature;  the 
claasicB  of  painting,  including  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  and  those 
pseudo-classics,  the  imitations  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters;  and, 
finally,  the  classics  of  music,  oon- 
oeming  which  we  should  like  to 
haye  clearer  Tiews  than  we  actually 
possesa  Hitherto  writers  haye 
been  able  to  giye  a  fax  better  ac- 
count of  themselyes,  their  '.works, 
and  their  manner  of  working  than 
painters;  while  painters  haye,  in 
these  respects,  shown  themselyes 
superior  to  musicians.  We  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
a  musician  to  deliyer  lectures  on  his 
art  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
heathen.  Neyertheless  we  should 
like  to  hear  the  answers  of  the  first 
half-dozen  who  should  be  requested 
to  explain  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
classical  music.  In  the  opinion  of 
myriads  of  young  ladies — the  chief 
students  of  music  in  this  and  all 
other  countries — ^'classical  music' 
is  a  name  used  to  designate  any 
sort  of  music  in  which  there  is 
more  harmony  than  melody,  more 
learning  than  inspiration,  and  which 
is  genendly  dulL 

Some  hold  that  the  '  classical '  in 
music  corresponds  to  the '  legitimate' 
in  the  drama.  In  the  drama  eyery- 
thing  is  '  Intimate '  that  is  in  fiye 
acts.  Is  it  true  that  in  music  eyery- 
thing  is  'dassical'  which  is  in  the 
fomi  of  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  a 
flonata,  or  any  other  of  the  recog- 
nized forms  which  the  great  masters 
of  instrumental  music  haye  syste- 
matically employed  ? 

As  ageneral  rule  no  Italian  music 
is  considered  classical — or,  at  least, 
not  until  half  a  century  or  so  after 
it  has  been  composed.  German 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
classical  by  birth. 

We  fjftnipy  a  certain  amount  of 
seriousness— is  thought  absolutely 
i^eoessaryin  'classical'  music;  and 


though  satire — thanks,  no  doubt,  to 
the  salt  that  is  in  it^laste  as  long 
as  any  kind  of  poetiy,  it  may  be 
true  that  comic  music  and  liyely 
music,  in  general,  are  less  per- 
manently impressiye  than  music  of 
a  serious  cast  In  the  meanwhile, 
in  the  absence  of  all  definitions  and 
laws  on  the  subject,  ask  any  mem- 
ber, or  dozen  members,  of  the  con- 
cert-going, opera-going  public,  whe- 
ther Bo^inis  'Barbor  of  Seyille' 
is  a  classical  work  or  not,  and  be 
sure  he  will  answer  in  the  negatiye. 
Yet  4t  is  Beaumarchais  in  music, 
and  as  admirable  musical  comedy  as 
eyerwas  produced.  The  claims  of 
Mozart's  'Marriage  of  Figaro'  to  be 
considered  classical  woula,  of  course, 
pass  unquestioned.  We  fully  belieye, 
too,  that  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Son  and  Stranger'  would  be  de- 
clared 'classical'  eyen  by  those 
who  neyer  heard  it,  and  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Mendelssohn.  If,  indeed,  *  classical' 
were  an  epithet  reserved  for  the 
works  of  all  great,  earnest  com- 
-pOBBTB,  it  would  at  least  be  intelli- 
gible, Ihoweyer  incorrect.  As  it  is 
that  term  is  applied,  not  only  to 
Ihe  works  of  the  great  masters,  but 
to  all  yery .  serious,  and  more  or 
less  learned,  music  written  in  obser- 
yance  of  their  forms. 

Howeyer,  musicians,  great  and 
small,  musical  young  ladies,  ama- 
teurs of  both  sexes,  and  the  public 
in  general,  will  certainly  agree  in 
regarding  the  instrumental  music 
performed  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerto  as  'classical,'  though,  as 
we  haye  before  obseryed,  the  director 
neyer  makes  use  of  the  word  in  his 
announcements.  K  Mr.  Arthur 
Ghappell  were  bound  by  law  ^  to 
describe  the  exact  composition 
of  his  concerts,  it  would  be  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  they  are  made 
up  of  the  finest  examples  of 
chamber-music  left  by  the  great 
masters;  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoyen,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn. 
Nor  are  more  modem  composers 
neglected— Sdiumann,  for  instance, 
whose  works,  whateyer  may  be  their 
merits,  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  styled 
'classical.'  The  Boman  Catholic 
Qiurch  does  not  canonize  its  sainte 
until  fiye  hundred  years  after  their 
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death.  It  would  be  too  mnch  to 
afik  for  such  a  delay  in  the  case  of  a 
composer  claiming  classical  rank. 
But  it  is  evidently  of  the  essence  of 
classicality  that  the  title  of  the  com- 
poser to  the  epithet  of  'classical' 
should  be  indisputable  and  imiver- 
sally  recognized. 

The  best  music  cannot,  like  so 
much  of  the  best  literature,  make  its 
way  unaided.  Like  the  literature 
of  the  stage,  it  needs  eloquent  inter- 
preters; and  in  this  respect  the  ad- 
mirable music  presented  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  has  been 
most  fortunate.  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  has  made  his  immense  audiences 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  best 
music,  but  also  with  the  best  musi- 
cians. The  names  of  the  distin- 
guished artists  who  have  at  various 
times  taken  x)art  in  these  concerts 
would,  together,  make  a  long  list 
The  liabitues  will  recognize  by  their 
portraits  those  chief  favourite  who, 
more  than  any  others,  have  helped 
to  establish  the  'Monday  Populars,' 
and  to  gain  for  them  the  large 
amount  of  public  estimation  which 
they  actually  enjoy.  Each  of  these 
artists,  like  the  music  they  jointly 
and  separately  execute,  has  been 
heard,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
all  parts  of  musical  Europe ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  interest  some  of  our 
English  readers — it  might  even 
benefit  those  among  them  who  claim 
to  be  considered  judges  of  piano- 
forte-playiug — to  hear  what  the 
celebrated  German  critic,  Herr 
Louis  Eellstab,  said  of  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard's  playing,  when, 
in  the  year  1855,  that  laoy  was  per- 
forming at  Berlin. 

'The  whole  of  the  second  part,' 
wrote  Herr  Rellstab,  *  was  supported 
by  the  fair  concert-giver  alone, 
who  performed  Beethoven's  colossal 
sonata  in  B  fiat  major,  the  most  im- 
practicable of  all  his  pianoforte 
compositions.  Only  those  who,  by 
careful  study,  have  gained  an  in- 
sight into  the  difficult  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  work,  are  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  the  extra- 


ordinary and  masterly  perfonaanoe 
of  Miss  Arabella  Goddard.  .  .  . 
The  sonata  in  B  fiat,  during  the 
thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  that  it 
has  been  known  to  the  select  musical 
public,  has  constantly  employed  the 
utmost  energies  of  all  musicians, 
who  have  in  vain  exercised  their 
powers  of  execution  and  judgment 
on  this  enigmatical  sphinx.  For 
our  own  part  we  have  only  heard  it 
played  in  private  by  a  few,  and  that 
more  as  an  attempt  at  detached 
portions  than  as  a  great  whole.  A 
less  celebrated  piamst,  Mortier  de 
Fontaine,  intended  to  play  it  in  pub- 
lic; Liszt  is  said  to  have  done  so; 
while  Mendelssohn,  we  are  assured, 
several  times  attempted  it,  but  de- 
clared he  found  the  last  movement 
insurmountable  on  account  of  the 
long,  continuous  exertion  requisite. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous task  for  the  pianist ;  and  even 
supposing  others  can  accomplish  it, 
the  young  and  gifted  lady  has,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  threefold 
merit  of  having  played  it  here  first, 
of  being  a  lady  who  did  so,  and  of 
having  done  so  with  a  fluency  and 
perfection  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  man  ever  equalled,  much 
less  surpassed  her.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  four 
artists  engaged  in  the  performanoe 
of  the  pianoforte  quiurtett  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  each  be- 
longs to  a  diffisrent  country.  Herr 
Joachim  is  a  Hungarian,  Herr 
8trauss  a  German,  Signor  Piatti  an 
Italian,  Madame  Groddard  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. Mr.  Benedict,  the  able 
and  indefatigable  conductor  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  who, 
with  characteristic  x^liteness,  is 
turning  over  the  leaves  for  Madame 
Goddi^,  is,  by  birth  and  education, 
a  German — ^he  was  the  fevourite 
pupil  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
But  Mr.  Benedict  has  so  long  been 
settled  in  England,  and  has  worked 
so  earnestly  and  with  such  good  to- 
suits  for  the  English  public,  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  think  we  might 
claim  him  as  a  fellow  countir- 
man. 
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ingly  under  their  present  size.  We 
can  by  no  means  agree  to  thia  The 
editing,  by  the  Baroness  Bunsen,  is 
most  carefully  done,  and  there  are 
Tery  few  pages  which  we  could 
spara  Baron  Bnnsen  was  emphati- 
cally a  many-sidfid  man.  He  com- 
bined the  student-life  and  the  prac- 
tical life  to  an  extent  quite  un- 
I)aralleled  among  his  own  country- 
men, and  almost  unparalleled  among 
ourselyes.  He  was  linguist,  scholar, 
and  critic  He  was  a  'philosopher. 
He  was  a  profound  diyina  He  was 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
politician  and  a  statesman.  We 
hardly  wonder  that  the  critics  are 
weary  of  tracing  him  through  all 
these  complicated  ramifications  of 
character  and  career.  To  many 
of  them  his  social  and  political 
sketches  will  be  full  of  intcKsfc; 
but  thflj  will  be  tired  and  per- 
plexed liy  his  heavy  learaiogv 
his  philoflopl^,  md  that  intense 
religious  feeling  which  he  ifaiew 
into  all  his  actions  and  apwrolanma. 
Others,  again,  will  be  delicjbitod  witti 
his  speculatiye  and 
tone  of  mind  on  all  raHgiDiis 
philosophical  nibjects,  and  hdi 
learning  on  so  many  oontraatod 
fieMs  of  human  knowledge,  and 
win  can  littie  either  te  the  broad 
hiflloneal  interest  or  ihe  lighter 
chaiiBB  of  bJognaiij*  It  is  the 
d«ty«  faowew,  of  flriliait,  though 
th^y  maj  hste  yualu  qnnpsttj 
and  intniiaflj  willi  Ti^nf  i  jn  aome 
paitioalar  direetimi,  to  endeavoor 
to  understand  and  appcedate  him 
in  walks  furthest  xemoTed  fi:om 
their  ordinary  cognizance.  In  the 
compass,  activity,  benignity  of  his 
nature,  Bunsen  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  one  of  tne  greatest  men 
who  have  adorned  humanity.  More- 
over, there  were  circumstances 
which  specially  imparted  to  Bunsen 
a  cosmopolitan  character.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  a  sister 
of  Lady  Llanover.  The  best  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  Capitol 
in  Bome,  and  in  Carlton  Terrace. 
Fame,  friendship,  and  relationship, 
all  preceded  him  into  England. 
Many  of  his  wannest  fidendships 
were  among  Englishmen,  and  he 
regarded  London  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  world. 


The  chief  interest  of  these  vo- 
lumes* lies  in  the  development  and 
g regress  of  Bunsen's  life,  so  varied, 
appy,  and,  so  to  speak,  perfectly 
rounded.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  but  he  bo- 
came  ambasrador  and  peer,  and 
even  these  distinctions  are  farivial 
and  vulgar  compared  to  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  thinker  and  writer.  We 
can  easily  understand  his  exultant 
lang^iage  to  his  wife  when  appointed 
minist^  to  our  court:  '1  am  so 
moved  by  Uie  thought  that  you  will 
be,  by  the  man  of  vour  choice,  upon 
whom,  a  youth  and  a  wanderer,  you 
bestowed  heart  and  hand,  ccmducted 
back  to  your  country,  there  with 
him  to  represent,  in  the  presenoe  of 
your  own  Queen,  the  noblest,  and 
most  beloved  of  kings.'  On  another 
occasion  we  shall  probably  recnr 
to  these  fiEuscinating  volumes,  as,  for 
our  own  part^  we  cnly  wish  there 
ygve  move  of  then.  Fkhb  their 
liolky  contents,  we  aliall  now  only 
selBQt  a  Bogle  Bubjeei  te  discassian, 
wUoh  win  be  of  the  higbest  interest 
tonaaD.  We  have  here  a  most  vain- 
able  eoBtribution  to  the  oontempo- 
wagj  kkftory  of  our  Queen  and  her 
eonr^  given  too  with  a  fnlnesB, 
acenracj,  and  £umess  which  leave 
little  to  be  desned.  There  is  about 
as  much  i)er8onal  infonnatiott  ood- 
oeming  her  gracions  Majesty  in  the 
volumes  as  in  tka  '  Life  of  tihe 
Fdnoe  Oounrt,'  or  fbb  'HigUaad 
Jonrnal.'  As  the  Qneen  baa  taken 
her  loving  people  into  her  oonfi- 
denoe,  and  boAwPod  npon  ftem 
imteh  pw>nai  knoirie^eB  of  boreelf 
and  MreoBit^  it  has  been  pennitted 
to  the  Baroness  Bunsen  to  publish 
many  passages  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  allowed  to  rest  for 
many  years.  We  propose  to  bring 
the  most  important  of  these  to- 
gether, which  may  not  be  without 
use  to  all  readers,  as  the  paasageB 
are  scattered  over  many  hundred 
pa^,  and  the  index  is  not  of  a  very 
satis&ctory  kmd. 

*  *  A  Memoir  of  Banm  BonseD,  late 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Enror  Kitnr 
ordinary  of  his  Majesty  Frederic  Wminn  IVl 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Drawn  chiefly 
from  Family  Pqmrs  by  his  Widow,  Fianotf 
Baroness  Bnnsen.'  In  two  volumas.  L«b^ 
mans. 
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BuDsen's  fint  visit  to  England 
ma  titer  he  had  left  Borne,  and 
befoie  his  high  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment at  Benie.  We  do  not  find 
him  presented  to  the  Qneen,  but  on 
intimte  tenns  with  many  of  the 
hest  known  men  in  Englimd.  He 
fint  stayed  at  his  brother-in-law's. 
Sir  Benjfcmin  Hall,  and  fomid  him- 
self eagerly  sought  for  in  eyery 
direction.  Lord  Deyon,  always 
remarkable  for  his  hospitality  to 
good  men,  made  him  come  down  to 
his  sea-gui  domain  in  Deyonshire, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  preached 
a  sermon  which  was  sapposed  to  be 
entirely  on  his  account  '  I  thank 
him  for .  it  Ihe  more,  as  it  has 
left  me  a  soothing  impression: 
I  shoold  otherwise  <m]y  naye  had 
before  me  the  doqnent  and  sarcastic 
sUtennan.'  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  the 
first  man  in  England  in  intellectual 
power,  and  he  has  heard  higher 
t^nes  than  any  oneelseinthe  island.' 
Lofd  Melbourne  characteristically 
complained  to  him  that  all  the  young 
people  were  going  mad  about  re- 
ligion. Hewasmuchdelightedl^his 
first  acquaintance  with  adebateinthe 
House  of  Commons :  *  I  saw  before  me 
the  empire  of  the  world  goyemed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  ocmtrolled 
and  judged  by  this  assembly.  I  felt 
that  we  an  all  children  cm  this 
field  in  companson  with  the  Eng- 
lish.' '  On  Sunday  I  went  at  eleven, 
with  Gladstone,  to  his  parish  church, 
after  which  we  began  our  conference, 
ckMeted  in  his  room.  At  five  mi- 
nutes before  three  he  stopped  me, 
in  order  to  introduce  me  to  his 
fikther,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  from 
me  what  I  was  so  happy  to  express 
to  him  about  his  admirable  son.' 
One  day  he  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Hallam : '  I  sat  between  Hallam  and 
Macaulay,  and  the  conyersation  was 
yery  liyely  and  instructiye;  after 
breakfast  its  course  was  turned  to 
what  is  now  in  eyeiybody's  mind,  the 
Church.  It  was  eyident  that  Ma- 
caulay is  writing  the  article  in  the 
"Edinboigh*  on  Gladstone's  book ; 
he  spoke  with  all  the  power  of  his 
puna  (or  nUher  aprit)  on  the  sub- 
jed'  Baron  Bunsen  mentions  that 
Mr.  Qladstone  afterwards  sent  Mar 
<^iilay  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 


tone  of  his  treatment  of  the  work- 
'  I  breakfiMted  with  Gladstone.  We 
had  a  long  conyersation.  I  neyer 
speak  English  half  so  easily  as 
when  hearing  him  speak,  and  seeing 
him.'  We  haye  also  a  testimony 
to  Mr.  Maurice's  power  of  elocution 
(and  something  morethanthat): '  Mr. 
Maurice,  not  reading  the  prayers  (as 
it  is  generally  termed  and  done),  but 
praying  with  an  intensity  of  serious- 
ness which  would  make  it  hard  not 
to  pray  with  him.'  He  dined  with 
Bogers,  'all  quite  in  the  style  of  a 
rich  B(Mnan  of  the  time  of  Augustus.' 
Thus  Bunsen  truly  realized  the 
intense,  crowded  life  of  a  London 
season,  saying  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  open  his  eyes  and  ears 
to  see  and  hear;  and  his  yisit  was 
brought  to  a  terminatioQ  by  his 
appointment  as  minister  at  B^e. 

Ini84i  he  came  again  to  England 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  connected 
with  that  scheme  of  the  Jerusalem 
bishopric  which  so  harrowed  up  the 
souls  of  John  HeiuT^  Newman  and 
his  finends.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  8  Corzon  Street,  long  the  memo- 
rable abode  of  the  Misses  Berry. 
The  brilliant  London  world  was 
again  open  to  him,  but  we  find  him 
using  words  which  would  be  a 
truism  on  most  men's  lips,  but 
which  meant  much  on  his  own: 
'  Oh,  what  is  life,  if  it  wero  not  a 
passage  to  eternity  and  bliss  I  Our 
feelings  are  not  commensurate  with 
this  idea  of  existence.'  He  tried 
to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  co- 
operate in  the  Jerusalem  scheme, 
but  found  it  yery  difficult  '  He  is 
beset  with  scruples;  his  heart  is 
with  us,  but  his  mind  is  entangled 
in  a  narrow  system.'  This  temporary 
mission  ripened  into  a  permanent 
ambassadorship.  The  King  sub- 
mitted to  our  Queen  three  names, 
and  the  Cheyalier  Bunsen  was  se- 
lected. It  was  the  highest  diplo- 
matic post  in  the  Prusoan  seryice. 
His  first  entry  relating  to  our  Boyal 
Family  is  <m  Tuesday,  33rd  Novem- 
ber [1841].  'Half-past  fiye,  after- 
noon.— I  am  just  come  from  Prince 
Albert  The  Queen  requests  that 
the  King  will  come  hither  the  middle 
of  January,  to  stand  godfather  to  the 
Frinee  of  Wales  at  his  baptism.  She 
wishes  that  he  should  come  in  per- 
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SOD,  and,  in  short,  has  set  her  heart 
upon  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
shown  to  me  by  his  father ;  and  all 
possible  gracious  demonstration  was 
made  towaids  myself.'  From  this 
time  we  gradaally  trace  in  Baron 
Bnnsen's  mind  the  growth  of  feelings 
of  real  affection  and  yeneration  to- 
wards the  Queen  and  the  Prince. 
With  great  skill  the  Baroness 
Bunsen  inserts  from  time  to  time, 
'contemporary  letters/  written  by 
herself  on  her  children,  which  give 
completeness  to  her  picture.  We 
will  bring  together  a  collection  of 
passages. 

(a)  Dec.  a8,  1841.—'!  am  at 
Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  and  thank 
God  1  I  am  here  without  haying 
sought  the  position;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  having  begged  leave  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Thus,  I  can 
feel  thankful  to  be  here,  and  hoi)e 
I  am  so.  Never  was  a  reception 
more  distinguished  than  I  have  here 
met  with.  I  had  my  audience  at 
eight  o'clock,  just  before  dinner :  I 
was  directed  to  conduct  Ihe  Duchess 
of  Kent  to  the  place  opposite  the 
Queen,  and  then  to  place  myself  at 
^e  Queen's  right  hand.  I  hod 
been  told  by  Brunnow  that  I  had  no 
choice  of  a  place  but  by  the  side  of 
the  Duchess  or  Prince  Albert  In 
obeying  the  Queen's  command,  I 
thought  of  what  the  Popes  say  when 
receiving  peculiar  honour  —  ''Non 
mihi  sea  Petro,"  "  Not  to  me  is  this 
offered  but  to  St.  Peter,"  well  aware 
that  it  is  the  King's  present  high 
position  which  has  raised  mine: 
wherefore  I  can  really  enjoy  it  much. 
The  Queen  is  quite  different  from 
the  representation  I  had  heard  of 
her—speaking  with  much  anima- 
tion, encouraging  conversation,  re- 
lishing fan.  We  |)a88ed  a  cheerfal 
evening.  In  playing  at  cards  with 
the  Queen,  I  won  a  new  shilling  of 
her  Majesty's  especial  coin,  which 
Fanny  shall  have  to  keep. 

(6)  'To-day  we  were  invited  to 
Lambeth,  where  the  Queen  will 
take  luncheon  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Howley. 
Her  visiting  Lambeth  is,  it  seems,  a 
novelty.  Mrs.  Howley  said — ^"We 
have  to  thank  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
for  this  distinction."  All  turned  out 
well ;  the  Queen  was  very  gracious. 


and  seemed  pleased :  the  whole  was 
beautifully  arranged,  with  luxury 
of  flowers  and  plants.  The  Queen 
noticed  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Peel 
more  especially;  she  came  up  to 
the  latter  first,  before  she  spoke  to 
any  other  lady,  and  returned  to  her 
after  bowing  round  the  circle. 

(c)  'I  can  assure  you  that  I  never 
passed  a  moro  quiet  and  truly  satis- 
factory evening  in  London  than  the 
last  in  the  Queen's  house,  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
season.  I  think  this  is  a  dreum- 
Btance  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thanMul.  It  is  a  striking,  and  con- 
soling, and  instructive  proof  that 
what  is  called  the  world,  the  great 
world,  is  not  necessarily  worldly  in 
itself,  but  only  by  tiiat  inward 
worldliness  which  creeps  into  the 
cottage  as  well  as  into  the  palace, 
and  against  which  no  outward  form 
is  any  protection.  The  Queen  gives 
hours  daily  to  the  labour  of  exa- 
mining into  the  claims  of  the  num- 
berless petitions  addressed  to  her, 
among  other  duties  to  which  her 
time  of  privacy  is  devoted. 

(d)  '  Palace  of  Briihl,  1845.  Queen 
Victoria's  apartment  is  the  only 
thing  magnificent,  and  in  that  the 
only  thing  oodly  is  her  dressing- 
table,  with  the  cover  of  finest  Bra- 
bant lace.'  There  is,  later,  the 
King's  speech  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Queen  and  IMnce. 
'  The  Queen  bowed  at  the  first  word, 
but  much  lower  at  the  second. 
Her  eyes  bright^ed  through  tears, 
and  as  the  King  was  taking  his  seat 
again,  she  rose  and  bent  towards 
him  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
She  took  her  seat  again  with  abeam- 
ing  countenance. 

(e)  'Windsor  Castle,  Sepi  25, 
1846. — I  arrived  here  yestrndayat 
six,  and  at  eight  o'clock  all  followed 
the  Queen  in  to  dinner  in  the  great 
hall  hung  round  with  the  Waterloo 
portraits.  The  band,  so  placed  as 
to  be  invisible,  played  exquisitely, 
so  that  what  witn  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  hall  and  the  well-sub- 
dued light;  and  the  splendour  of  the 
plato  and  decorations,  the  scene  was 
such  as  fairy  tales  present;  and 
Lady  Canning,  Miaa  Dawson,  and 
Miss  Stanley  were  beautiful  enough 
to  personate  the  ideal  attenduits  of 
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an  ideal  oonri  The  Qneen  looked 
veil  and  rayannante,  with  that  ex- 
prttsion  which  she  always  has  when 
thoroughly  pleased  with  all  that 
occnpieB  her  mind,  which  yon  know 
I  always  observe  with  delight,  as 
fraught  with  that  truth  and  reality 
which  so  essentially  belong  to  her 
character^  and  so  strongly  distin- 
guish her  countenance,  in  all  its 
changes,  from  the  fixed  mask,  only 
too  conunon  in  the  xoyal  rank  of 
society. 

(jQ  '  We  all  spoke  German,  and 
the  PnnoesB  Boyal,  by  desire  of  the 
Queen,  reul  a  fable  out  of  one  of 
thebooks  perfectly  well.  The  Qneen 
often  spoke  with  me  about  educa- 
tion, a^,  in  particular,  of  religious 
instruction.  Her  views  are  very 
serious,  bat  at  the  same  time  libend 
and  oomprehensiTe.  She  (as  well  as 
Prince  Albert)  hates  all  formalism. 
The  Queen  reads  a  good  deal. 

ia)  'In  the  morning  I  accom- 
panied the  royal  party  to  the  terrace 
to  see  the  troops,  who  fired  a/eu  de 
j<ne  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  enjoyed  it  mnch,  in  ex- 
treme seriousness,  and  returned 
duly,  l^  a  milituy  salute,  the  salu- 
tation he  received  as  the  colours 
passed.  I  inquired  of  Prince  Albert 
whether  he  had  formed  any  idea  as 
yet  of  his  position  at  this  early  age 
(five  years}.  He  told  me  that  last 
month,  in  travelling  through  Gom- 
vall,  he  had  asked  to  an  explanation 
of  the  cheers  accompanying  the  cry  of 
"The  Duke  of  Cornwall  for  everl" 
when  Prince  Albert  informed  him 
that  there  had  been  long  ago  a  great 
and  good  Prince  of  Wales  called  the 
Black  Prince,  who  was  also  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  atid  he  had  been  so  be- 
loved and  admired  that  people  had 
not  forgotten  him ;  and  it  ought  to 
teach  him  to  emulate  the  merits  of 
that  great  Prince  in  order  to  be 
equally  beloved  and  remembered. 

(A)  'Osborne. — We  drove  be- 
tween rows  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  as 
in  Italy,  and,  on  arriving,  found  that 
the  Queen  herself  had  come  to- 
wards us  on  the  lawn,  but  had  not 
been  perceived  by  the  party,  for 
which  omission  I  was  made  respon- 
sible as  being  the  only  one  wearing 
spectacles.  .  .  .  The  Queen's  own 
room  has  a  beautiful  prospect  from 


a  balcony  towards  the  sea,  Spithead 
and  the  fleet;  all  decorations  every- 
where show  good  sense  and  real 
taste.  .  .  .  Seeing  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Queen  in  their  beautiful  tran- 
quillity in  the  isle  of  the  south,  over- 
looking  the  sea,  rejoiced  me.  I  am 
heartily  devoted  to  them  both,  and 
they  showed  me  all  their  accustomed 
kindness. 

0)  •Osborne,  1849.— Prince  Al- 
bert had  encouniged  me  to  send  his 
letter  by  the  common  post;  he  had 
no  objection  to  its  being  known, 
wherever  the  packet  might  by  the 
way  be  opened,  how  he  condemned 
the  acts  and  the  persons  by  whom 
Germany  was  betrayed.  ...  It  is 
at  Osborne  House  that  the  Queen 
more  especially  feels  herself  at  home ; 
she  there  enjoys  her  domestic  life 
and  fiunily  happiness  to  her  heart's 
content  She  walks  out  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
to  her  heart's  content,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  and  the  proud  men- 
of-war  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst 
of  a  quiet  rural  population.  ...  I 
sat  near  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
behind  the  two  eldest  Princesses; 
they  all  spoke  German  like  their 
native  tongue,  even  to  one  another. 
The  heir-apparent  has  gained  in 
appearance  and  strength,  and  has  a 
pleasing  countenance. 

(Jc)  'Osborne,  1850. — After  lunch 
I  stayed  in  my  room  tQl  half-past 
four,  when  the  Queen  kindly  told 
Lord  John  to  call  me  to  walk  out 
with  her  till  seven.  The  air  was 
delicious,  and  the  conversation  such 
as  I  thoroughly  enjoy,  open  and 
free,  and  treating  of  things  impor- 
tant for  head  and  heart. 

(0  'July  3,  1850.— The  all-ab- 
sorbing subject  of  interest  has  been 
collecting  and  learning  everything 
that  can  be  known  about  Sir  Eobert 
Peel.  The  newspapers  give  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  his  life,  and 
some  of  them  wero  edged  with 
black  out  of  respect  for  him.  The 
Queen's  grief  is  excessive ;  she  is  in 
a  constant  flood  of  tears,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  be  pre- 
vail^ upon  to  hold  the  lev^,  which, 
having  been  fixed  for  this  day, 
could  not  be  put  off.  Many  expres- 
sions of  hers  aro  quoted,  showing 
her  full  sense  of  the  loss  sho  her- 
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self  and  the  ooontry  have  sustained  : 
"I  have  lost  not  meruly  a  friend 
but  a  father." 

(m)  '17th  July  .—The  loss  of  Peel 
can  never  be  supplied.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  have  shown,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  calamity,  ti^  own 
high  standing  in  human  nature.  Alto- 
gether, what  a  treasure  of  sincerity, 
truth,  and  noble  feeling  is  there  in 
this  royal  pair!  What  a  blessing 
for  the  country!  A  great  impres- 
sion has  been  made  upon  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  by  such  a  degree  of 
mourning  for  a  public  servant 

(n)  (To  Baron  Stockmar.)— '  As  I 
was  on  the  way  to  your  door  in  the 
palace  yesterday  morning,  I  saw  the 
rhnce  hastening  in  the  same  direo* 
lion,  and  therefore  I  withdrew  with- 
out having  told  you  how  much 
the  living  with  you  in  these  latter 
days  has  refreshed  me.  It  was 
with  a  solenm  consciousness  that  I 
paced  up  and  down,  before  break- 
fast (at  Windsor  Castle)  in  the  fine 
corridor,  and  beheld  the  sunshine 
with  the  clearest  blue  sky  above  the 
towers  and  turrets :  meditating  upon 
the  happiness  that  dwells  within 
those  walls,  founded  on  reason,  and 
integrity,  and  love— a  pattern  of  the 
well-ordered  and  inwardly  vigorous 
and  flourishing  life  that  spreads  all 
around,  even  to  the  extremities  of 
the  great  island.  And  further  off 
did  I  hear  tne  roaring  of  the  storm 
that  sweeps  now  over  the  continent 
and  threatens  our  ever-beloved 
fatherland. 

(0)  *The  Queen  has  been  most 
gracious;  she  made  me  write  her 
name  and  my  own  in  the  first 
volume  of  "Hippolytns,"  and  made 
me  a  present  of  tbi«e  beautiful 
prints,  after  Winterhalter,  of  Prince 
Alfred,  Princess  Alice,  and  Prince 
Arthur.  Then  I  have  passed  two 
hours  with  the  Prince  this  morn- 
ing, one  hour  with  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  at  Frogmore,  two  with  the 
Princess  of  Hohenlohe.  .  .  .  Prince 
Albert  had  been  much  amused  by 
a  long  visit  received,  when  at  Edin- 
burgh, from  a  Boman  prince,  dwell- 
ing with  much  emphasis  upon  the 
Queen's  evident  leaning  (!)  towards 
Boman  Catholicism  in  spite  of  the 
per8eoution.(!)  The  Prince  let  him 
speak  on,  and  then  gave  him  strongly 


to  understand  a  piece  of  his  mind 
as  to  Bomanism  in  general  and  his 
and  the  Queen's  opinion  of  it  in 
particular. 

(//)  *  I  had  a  visit  from ;  very 

full  of  accounts  received  from  the 
Welsh  nurse  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
is  the  wife  of  a  mastm  at  Bhyl,  in 
Flintshire,  and  wound  up  her  abun- 
dant details  and  observations  upon 
Court  life  with  the  expression,  "  toat 
the  Queen  was  a  g<xid  toomnn,  quite 
fit  to  have  been  a  poor  man's  wife 
as  well  as  a  Queen.  Such  a  com- 
pliment has  not  often  been  paid  or 
deserved;  it  showed  the  woman's 
conviction  of  the  Queen's  intrinsic 
merit,  sense  of  duty,  and  activity  in 
all  things.  She  iJso  made  the  re- 
mark that  the  royal  children  were 
"kept  very  plain  indeed— it  was 
quite  poor  livmg— only  a  bit  of  roast 
meat  and  perhaps  a  plain  pudding/' 

iq)  *  I  should  best  have  liked  to 
have  had  your  children  with  us  to 
see  what  I  saw  that  evening  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  when  we  were 
allowed  to  follow  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  a  long  way,  through 
one  large  room  after  another,  till  we 
came  to  one  where  hung  a  red  cur- 
tain, which  was  presently  drawn 
aside  for  a  representation  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  studied  and  contriTGd 
by  the  royal  children  as  a  surprise 
to  the  Queen  in  celebration  of  the 
day  (anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
marriage).  First  appeared  Princess 
Alice  as  the  Spring,  scattering 
ilowers  and  reciting  verses,  which 
were  taken  from  Thomson's  'Sea- 
sons.' She  moved  gracefully,  and 
spoke  in  a  distinct  and  pleaang 
manner,  with  excellent  modulation, 
and  a  tone  of  voice  sweet  and  pene- 
trating like  that  of  the  Queen. 
Then  the  curtain  was  drawn  and 
the  scene  changed,  and  the  Princess 
Boyal  represented  Summer,  with 
Prince  Aithur  stretched  upon  the 
sheaves,  as  if  tired  with  the  heat 
and  harvest- work;  another  change, 
and  Prince  Alfred,  with  a  crown  of 
vine-leave^i  and  the  skin  of  a  panther, 
represented  Autumn,  looking  very 
well.  Then  followed  a  diange  to  a 
winter  landscape,  and  the  Prmoe  of 
Wales  represented  Winter,  with  a 
cloak  covered  with  icicles  (or  what 
seemed  such),   and   the  Frinoos 
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Louise,  a  charming  little  mnffled-ap 
fignie,  hoBj  keeping  up  a  fire,  the 
Pnnoe  lecafcing  (as  all  had  done) 
paasages  moro  or  less  modified  from 
Thomaon.  Then  followed  the  last 
ehange,  when  all  the  Seasons  were 
groaped  together,  and,  fiur  behind, 
on  a  height  appeared  Frinoees  He- 
180%  with  a  long  white  yeii  hanging 
on  both  sides  down  to  her  feet,  hold- 
ing a  long  cross,  and  pronouncing  a 
Messing  on  the  Qoeen  and  the 
Prince.  The  Princess  Helena  looked 
Tery  rfwiroing.  Tlus  was  tiie  dose; 
ba^  by  command  of  the  Queen,  the 
oortain  was  again  withdrawn,  and 
we  saw  the  whole  xoyal  fiunily  to- 
g^her,  who  came  down  fiom  their 
raised  platform;  also  the  baby. 
Prince  Leopold,  was  carried  in  by 
his  muse!.  Bad  looked  at  ns  all  with 
big  eyes,  stretching  oat  his  arms  to 
be  taken  by  the  Prince  Consort 

(r)  'The  same  day  mamma  re- 
oeiTed  a  note  from  Lady  Canning' 
[it  is  one  of  Baron  Bnnsen's  dangh- 
ters  who  writes], 'saying  that  the 
Qoeen  would  zeceive  her  cm  Thnrs- 
day,  ist  June,  at  three  o'clock. 
This  was  fialt  to  be  the  more  kind, 
as  it  seems  to  be  mmsoal.  Yon 
know  how  fiuthfolly  my  mother  is 
attMshed  to  the  Queen,  and  how  she 
loves  to  see  her  and  to  hear  her 
speak.  The  Qoeen  detained  mamma 
in  a  long  conversation  quite  alone, 
mentioning  the  intrigues  at  Berlin 
against  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Western  Alliance — her  misgiving 
that  a  letter  in  her  own  hand  had 
not  entirriy  been  made  known  to 
the  King  of  Pmsena,  as  might  easily 
be  the  case  if  his  sight  had  been 
too  much  afEected  to  read  letters 
himaalf ;  and  endmg  with  the  ex- 
pression of  her  "  great  concern  and 
legrst"  at  the  departure  of  my 
&ther  and  mother,  iod  of  her  hope 
and  wish  for  our  "  weU-bemg  and 
hmpmess"  wherever  we  might  re- 
side, and  then,  giving  mamma  her 
hand,  she  dimniHsed  her  with  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek.' 

We  have  passed  over  numberless 
passages  well  worth  quotation,  a^d 
have  limited  ourselves  to  a  single 
pnrpose;  but  the  work  is  so  import- 
ant that  we  shidl  probably  return 
onoemore  to  the  passages  that  relate 
to  the  fingliah  court  and  society. 


A  BAID  INTO  GLAUOBGANSHIBE. 


The  other  day  1  took  a  rapid 
into  Glamorganshire,  the  chief  in- 
dustrial county  of  Wales.  It  was 
only  a  three  days'  run,  but  I  espe- 
cially noted  it  in  my  diary,  as  it 
furnished  a  striking  succession  of 
violent  contrasts.  These  contrasts 
abound  in  this  remarkable  country. 
There  are  the  crowded  ports  of  Oar- 
diff  and  Swansea,  the  smiple  primi- 
tive scene  of  the  lovely  peninsula  of 
Gower,  the  wild  furnace  country, 
and  then  the  sweet  pastoral  Yale  of 
Neath,  with  its  proximity  to  the 
waterfiJl  district.  An  assise  inci- 
dent struck  me  as  noteworthy.  At 
Swansea  some  Fenians  were  tried, 
with  varying  results,  some  acquitted 
and  others  sentenoed.  The  judge. 
Baron  Pigott,  whose  careful  and 
humane  way  of  trying  prisonera  im- 
pressed me  very  greatly,  explained 
to  an  acquitted  Fenian  tiuit  be  had 
been  a  great  fool,  to  which  the  man 
entirely  assented  and  said  he  should 
go  home  and  be  wiser.  I  wassitting 
at  an  hotel  in  Merthyr  when  a  great 
uproar  in  the  street  announced  the 
return  of  the  acquitted  Fenians 
aoud  the  cheers  of  their  friends. 
I  foel  pretty  well  convinced  that 
there  was  much  more  folly  than 
treason  in  Welsh  Fenianism,  and 
popular  panic,  as  usual,  had  gxeatty 
exaggerated  things.  An  inspection 
of  the  BowlaLs  Ironworks,  where 
some  fourteen  thousand  people  were 
employed,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
astonishing.  The  scenery  in  the 
opera  of  'Orfeo  et  Eurydice'  was 
nothing  to  il  Accompanied  by 
competent  guides,  later  after  dark, 
I  made  a  carofal  circuit  of  the 
works.  The  scene  was  a  wild  phan- 
tasmagoria: huge  blazing  furnaces, 
with  figures  of  men  like  dwarfed 
spectral  demons  glancing  before 
them,  rivers  of  molten  iron  hissing 
cmwaids]  with  fearsome  sounds, 
showers  of  red-hot  sparks  thrown 
up  and  then  descending  fiN>m  on 
high  like  a  rain&ll,  huge  blocks  of 
white  metal  fused  to  an  intense  heat 
shedding  dayhght  round  a  wide 
ciroumferenoe.  Further  inquiries 
showed  me  that  the  physical  and 
moral  effects  of  the  system  were 
highly  ddeterious.    A  mere  child, 
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spending  the  whole  night  within 
the  glare  of  a  furnace,  might  earn 
his  twenty-three  shillings  a  week, 
but  no  mere  child  ought  to  he  sub- 
jected to  this.  Accidents  and  spe- 
dfio  diseases  from  this  kind  of  life 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Im- 
morality is  exceedingly  rife.  The 
next  morning  I  saw  a  great  number 
of  men  lounging  listlessly  about, 
and  I  was  told  that  a  strike  had 
just  been  perpetrated.  These  men 
who  strike  may  sometimes  omit 
striking  in  the  right  place,  but  they 
are  constantly  stnking  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  haye  known  ironmasters 
who  haye  kept  on  their  works  for 
years  for  the  sake  of  their  workmen, 
and  who  haye  not  eyen  realized  the 
interest  of  their  capital. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works  is  a  remarkable  cluster  of 
wateri'all&  The  most  of  them  be- 
long to  Brecon,  but  there  is  a  yery 
remarkable  fall  at  Melincourt,  in 
Qlamo^anshire.  A  trayeller  tells 
of  the  Hepsta  fiJl  that  when  a  brisk 
shower  of  rain  came  on  he  took 
shelter  under  the  waterfidl.  The 
whole  Yale  of  Neath  is  exceedingly 
loyely,  and  is  easily  to  be  walked 
in  the  course  of  a  long  morning. 
A  salmon  of  fiye-and-forly  pounds 
had  been  caught  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore my  strolL  In  strong  contrast 
to  its  pastoral  beauty  is  the  busy 
seaport  of  Cardiff.  Its  old  castle 
has  its  associations  of  Eobert  of 
Normandy  so  long  immured  here« 
and  the  modem  castle  its  prosperous 
associations  with  the  Bnte  nunily. 
Not  so  yery  long  ago  there  was  a 
large  tract  of  land  between  the  town 
and  the  sea  called  the  Cardiff  Moors 
belonging  to  Lord  Bute.  This 
nobleman,  discerning  the  capabili- 
ties and  prospects  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, determined  to  conyert  this 
tract  into  a  harbour.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wild  speculation,  and  for 
some  time  the  undertaking  lan- 
guished. But  now  the  Bute  trus- 
tees clear  some  fifty  thousand  a  year 
from  the  harbour-dues;  the  whole 
town  belongs  to  them,  and  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  whole  estate  is  about  an 
annual  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
young  marquis,  after  a  long  mi- 
nority, comes  of  age  shortly,  and 
has  already  signalised  himself  by  a 


yoyage  in  his  steam-yacht  to  Ice- 
land. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  distress  in  the  town  lately,  and 
the  Bnte  trustees  declined  to  con- 
tribute money,  but  oflfered  to  give 
work  to  any  one  who  required  it 
This  is  an  admirable  plan:  it  is  the 
yery  plan  pursued  in  France  in 
contradistinction  to  our  i^stem  of 
poor-law  relief  It  is  a  curious  Act 
that  the  poor-law  expenditure  in 
each  country  is  about  the  sune; 
but  while  we  haye  nothing  to  show 
for  our  money,  France  can  pdnt  to 
roads,  bouleyards,  docks,  pubhc 
monuments.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  example  of 
the  Bute  trustees  might  not  be  fol- 
lowed on  a  yery  extensiye  scale. 

About  a  m&e  and  a  half  from 
Cardiff  is  about  the  smallest  city  in 
Britain,  the  city  of  Llandaff,  ^ose 
cathedral,  which  so  long  lay  open 
to  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven, 
has  at  last  been  happily  restored. 
There  is  one  droumstance  connected 
with  the  little  dty  of  which  I  heard 
with  much  regret.  A  pabHcan  ap- 
plied for  a  spirit  licence  on  tha 
ground  that  candidates  for  holy 
orders  asked  for  spirits.  It  appears 
that  those  gentiemen,  on  the  eye  of 
the  most  solenmeyent  in  their  lives, 
are  obliged  to  herd  together  in  the 
local  publia  In  nearly  eyeiy  dio- 
cese in  England  episcopal  hospitab'ty 
is  proffered  at  such  a  time,  but  the 
example  has  not  extended  to  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff. 

ladies' FOBTBT  AND  BXUOIOUB 
FOKXBY. 

'  Poetry,'  says  Heine,  'is  the  dis- 
ease of  mankind,'— as  the  pearl  is 
the  disease  of  the  oysters.  Some- 
times one  meets  with  critical  friends. 
I  use  the  word  in  its  lower  meaniog, 
of  persons  who  write  criticisms, 
who  are  impatient  of  the  yarioos 
new  yolumes  of  poetry  that  are 
now  issued  with  some  frequency. 
I  do  not  share  this  feeling.  To  me 
a  new  poem  is  any  day  preferable 
to  a  new  novel.  The  poet— by 
which^I  mean  the  ayerage  poet— is 
superior  in  culture,  tiiought,  and 
feeling  to  the  novelist—by  which  I 
mean  the  ayerage  novelist  I  am 
fond  of  the  musical  tribe.  I  take 
up  their  books  with  a  desire  to  be 
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pleased;  I  try  and  caltiTate  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  them ;  I  find 
&ult  lelnctantly  and  hedtatiDgiy. 
Even  from  mnch  poetry  that  the 
world  flings  aside  with  indifference 
there  is  really  mnch  to  learn.    We 
may  not  haye  perfamed  airs  and 
goigeons  blooms,  bnt  still  there  is 
80  mnch  in  simple  notes  and  simple 
wild  flowers.     And  if  I  take  np 
some  such  yolnme  of  poems,  and 
find  a  mind,  tender,  reverent,  and 
deToot;  if  I  detect,  or  think  I  am 
able  to  detect,  a  simple  record  of  a 
real  history  of  sorrow,  passion,  or 
fioffsring,  I  feel  that  the  poetry  is  a 
good  sort  of  poetry,  and  has  done 
me  good,  eyen  thongh  there  is  that 
want  of  force  and  originality,  that 
dearth  of  imaginative  and  creative 
power,  which  prevent  me,  in  my 
critical    capacity,    from    drawing 
pnblic  attention  to  them.    At  the 
present  day,  liowever,  we  have  no 
want  of  men  and  women  who  are 
genuine  poets.    The  age  of  Qneen 
Victoria  will,  hereafter,  oe  as  illus- 
tiioas  in  this  respect  as  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Elizahethor  the  reignof  Queen 
Anne.  Ithasbeenfbemisfortaneof 
our  rising  school  of  poets  that  their 
poetry  has  been  greatly  coloured  by 
the  dominant  influence  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, and  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
Mr.  Browning;   but   the  Tenny- 
sonian  mannerism  is  dying  out,  and 
the  Laureate  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
fluences in  a  wide  and  ample  cul- 
tnia     Despite  the  iniquities  and 
obscenities  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swin- 
burne, agnasco  proceremy  and  Mr. 
Bobert    Buchanan,     despite     his 
essays,  is  also  a  poet,  and  the  large 
and  growing  &me  of  Mr.  Morris  is 
a  new  luminary  in  the  intellectual 
heavens, — and  there  is  a  cluster  of 
rising  stars  which  may  brighten 
and   broaden  on  the  horizon.     I 
have  not  read  Mr.  Westwood's  new 
poem  of  'Guinevere,'   but   there 
seems  to  be  something  great  about 
it,  though  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject is  unfortunate,  as  suggesting 
modem  comparisons. 

But  I  will  take  up  a  few  volumes 
of  recent  poetry,  where  the  merit  is 
certainly  remarkable.  With  the 
opening;  spring  and  sunshine  of  the 
year,  m  musical  accordance,  we 
have  had  many  new  volumes  of 


song.  On  the  principle  of  Place 
aux  dames  first  wo  look  at  'The  Old 
Story,  and  other  Poems,'  by  Elizar 
both  D.  Gross.  We  recognize  in 
this  lady  a  worthy  companion  for 
that  musical  sisterhood  to  which 
belong  Jean  Ingelow,  Dora  Green- 
well,  Ghnstina  Rosetta,  and  M.  B. 
Smedley.  These  poems  are  frdl  of 
pure  warm  feelings,  of  ripe  and 
generous  culture,  and  there  is  often 
a  happiness  in  tiie  words,  a  music 
in  the  lines,  that  make  us  linger  on 
her  pa^  and  often  recur  to  them. 
'Lycons'  is  a  wmiderfiil  little  poem« 
though  perhaps  too  much  an  echo 
of 'Vivien.' 

The  poets  have  never  ceased  to 
sing  of  the  roses,  but  their  fresh- 
ness and  their  teachings  are  never 
lost  We  will  give  the  little  poem 
of  '  Wild  Boses '  as  an  example  of 
Miss  Cross's  manner.  There  is 
something  very  tender  and  sug- 
gestive in  the  verses.  The  French 
motto  partly  explains  the  meaning: 
'  Dans  la  vie,  garde-toi  de  rien  dif- 
f(6rer.'  But  this  motto  does  not 
exhaust  the  meaning,  and  the 
poetess  would  probably  tell  us  to 
exhaust  it  for  ourselves. 

,  'I  walked  In  the  Joyona  momingi 
Tbe  momtaig  of  Jane  and  life, 
Ere  tbe  binLi  had  oeaaed  to  warble 
Tbeir  sweetest  of  love  and  strife. 

'  I  walked  alone,  in  the  morning; 

And  wbo  so  glad  as  I 
^Vhea  I  saw  the  pale  wild  roses 
Hang  (hnn  tbe  brsncfa  on  high  ? 

*  Fairer  than  stars  were  tbe  roses. 

Faint  was  the  ftvgranoe  and  rare^ 
Not  any  flower  in  the  garden 
Coold  with  those  roses  compare. 

'  Bat  tbe  day  was  all  before  me. 

The  tamult  of  youth's  delight, 
Why  bear  a  burden  of  roses 
Before  the  calm  of  the  night? 

<  Till  then  stay  a  while  to  gladden 
The  air,  and  the  earth  below. 
With  tender  beauty  and  sweetness 
They  cannot  choose  bat  bestow. 

•  So  I  kissed  the  roses,  snd  lightly 

I  breathed  of  thehr  peace  divine ; 
It  Is  time,  when  I  come  back,  I  said. 
To  make  the  sweet  roses  mbie. 

'  I  went  in  the  gladsome  morning, 

I  said,  we  part  for  an  hour ; 
The  branch  of  wild  roses  trembled, 
The  dew  was  on  every  flower. 
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'  I  retained  in  tbe  Jojlaa  evening, 
I  yearned  with  pastloQ  tben 

For  the  pale  and  peerleas  roses 
I  never  ahoold  aee  again. 

•  For  another  had  taken  deligfat 
In  colour  and  perftime  rare. 
And  another  hand  had  gathered 
My  itMKa  beyond  eonipare. 

■  I  may  wander  eaat,  nuty  wander  trest. 

Wherever  the  son  doth  ahine, 
I  never  shall  flind  the  wild  roeea. 
The  roMa  I  thongbt  were  mine.' 

Bat  one  of  the  most  oharming 
little  Tolnmes  of  poetry  issaed  in 
this  spring  and  early  aammer  is  a 
little  book  entitied  '  Poems  Writ- 
ten for  a  Child  by  Two  Friends' 
(Straban).  This  yolume  also  is  a 
Lyra  Innocentium.  The  somewhat 
cold  and  monastic  yene  of  Mr. 
Keble  cannot  be  understood  by 
children  themselyes,  but  this  book^ 
while  it  most  be  claimed  by  child- 
ren as  their  yery  own  and  written 
for  themselyes,  is  full  of  instractimi 
and  charm  for  all  ns  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  work  is  fall 
of  genoine  fan ;  at  times^  indeed^  it 
IS  slightly  slangy;  and  there  is 
abandant  ose  of  all  tiie  fiuniliar 
machinery  of  fieuries  uid  hol^b- 
lins.  But.all  these  pages  are  fresh,  as 
it  were,  with  yemal  airs  and  yemal 
flowers  snited  to  the  hap^  child- 
ren. Thioaghont  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  parity;  it  is  a  book 
whicn  Wordsworth  woald  haye 
imderstood  and  loyed.  The  two 
friends  are  seyerally  '  A '  and  '  B.' 
We  might  spend  some  little  time, 
not  onpleasantly,  in  trying  to  ana- 
lyze the  characteristics  of  these 
charming  writers.  'A'  seems  to 
haye  done  most  of  the  writing ;  she 
seems  most  thoronghly  to  compre- 
hend the  child-like  nature;  her 
muse  is  thoroughly  lyric;  there  is 
no  more  perfect  piece  in  our  lan- 
guage, after  its  kind  than  'Little 
Pat  and  the  Parson/  which  has 
been  so  widely  quoted.  But  '  B ' 
has  larger  and  more  serious  aims; 
more  of  reflectiye  imagination  and 
eleyation  of  thought;  and  may  tbe 
able,  with  a  stronger  pen,  to  mould 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  But 
they  are  the  most  amiable  of  initials ; 
and  we  only  wish  that  all  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  equally 
well  disposed.  B,  so  to  speak,  is 
brunette,    and   A  is    blonde;    B 


stately;  A  frank,  free,  and  dt- 
bonnaire ;  A  is^fiaoetious  and  B  ima- 
ginatiye;  B  can  be  yeiy  giaTe, and 
A  can  be  yery  gay.  ScmetimeB, 
however,  we  are  puzzled.  B  cuols 
away  like  A,  and  A  grows  aea- 
tentioufl.  But  th^  ha^  giyen  ns 
a  most  ladylike  and  GhriBtianlik& 
book.  We  cannot  be  children,  thoQ^ 
at  times  we  might  almost  aigh 
to  be  so;  but  this  book  will  gofiv 
towards  reyiying  light  ftnciffi  and 
innocent  glee.  Here  is  an  exanqde 
from  B,  which  will  almost  do  as  a 
double  quotation,  since  on  this  oc- 
casion she  writes  yery  much  in  the 
style  of  A: — 

'  White  Boee,  talk  to  m^! 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Why  do  yon  eay  no  word  to  me 

Who  iay  ao  vrach  to  yoQ  ^ 
Fm  bringing  yon  a  little  lain. 

And  I  shall  ho  80  prand 
It,  when  yon  ftd  it  on  your  faoe. 

Ton  take  me  for  a  clood. 
Here  I  oome  so  softly. 

Ton  osnnot  hear  me  walking ; 
If  I  take  yon  fay  fluprise 

I  may  catdi  yon  taikii^ 

*  Tell  all  your  thoogfats  to  me. 

Whisper  in  my  ear; 
Talk  affitnst  the  winter. 

He  shall  never  hear. 
I  ean  keep  a  secrsi 

Sittoe  I  was  five  yesn  old. 
Tell  me  if  yon  were  frightened. 

When  lirst  yon  felt  the  ooU; 
Jind,  in  the  splendid  sommer. 

While  yon  blnsh  and  grow, 
,    Are  yon  ever  oat  of  heart 

Thinking  of  the  snow? 

•DU  it  IM  like  dying, 

Whoi  first  your  UooMaaifUI? 
Bid  yon  know  shout  tbe  spring. 

Bid  the  daisies  teU? 
If  you  had  no  notion. 

Only  teax  and  doubt, 
How  I  ihould  have  Ubed  to  see 

When  yon  ftvund  it  out ! 
Such  a  beaotiftd  Boxprise  I 

What  must  you  have  felt 
When  your  heart  bogan  to  stir 

As  the  snow  began  to  melt! 

*  Bo  yon  mind  the  darkness 

As  I  used  to  do  ? 
you  are  not  so  old  ss  I; 

I  csn  comfort  yon. 
The  little  noises  that  yon  hoar 

Are  winds  that  oome  and  go ; 
The  world  is  always  kind  and  sale 

Whether  you  see  or  no ; 
And  if  you  think  that  there  are  eyn 

About  you  near  and  far. 
Perhaps  the  iUrles  are  watchhig.— 

I  know  the  angels  are. 
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*  White  Bom;  an  jon  tlnd 

Of  ftajliig  in  OD0  plAoe ; 
Do  70a  erer  wiih  to  see 

Tbe  wildfloiren  &oe  to  dee  I 
Do  70Q  know  tile  woodbines 

And  tlie  Ug  IvowiMmBCed  rerds? 
Do  joa  wonder  bow  tbsyli^  , 

So  Meodlj  with  the  weeds? 
HsTe  joa  any  work  to  do 

When  yoa'TO  finished  growing  ? 
Shall  yon  teadi  jonr  Utile  bodd 

Pketty  wajs  of  blowing  ? 

'  White  Boee;  do  yon  love  me  ? 

I  only  wish  you'd  say, 
I  wonld  work  hard  to  please  yon 

If  I  but  knew  the  way. 
U  seen*  so  hard  to  be  loving 

And  not  a  sign  to  see 
But  the  ailenoe  and  the  sweetnesa 

For  all  aa  well  as  me. 
I  think  yoo  nearly  perfieot 

In  q)1te  of  all  yonr  scorns ; 
Dot,  White  Booe»  if  I  were  yon, 

I  wottldn'l  have  those  thoroa.' 

We  faaye  to  notioe  alao  tbat  a 
eomidenble  amount  of  sacred  poetry 
has  been  aoenmnlating.  Now,  sacred 
poetzy,  in  general,  has  a  certain 
affinity  with  woman's  poetry.  For 
in  both  we  have  an  infinity  of 
imdertoiieB;  in  both  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amoont  of  analysis,  and  intro- 
spection, and  8elf- consciousness; 
toadies  of  what  is  tender  and  even 
monmfal,  and  both  are  full  of  irra- 
diitaonB  of  higher  and  better  than 
earthly  things.  Of  course  we  most 
not  press  this  companson  beyond 
its  mr  limits.  Bat  still  it  is  impos- 
siUe  to  meet  in  woooan's  poetry  that 
pQsitnre  nnbelief  and  that  sheer 
immcnlitywhich  we  often  enoonnter 
in  the  poetry  of  strong  men.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  rather  celebrated  ex- 
ception ;  Lord  Blacanlay  met  her  at 
a  dinner  party,  and  was  heard  to 
nratter,  'And  here  a  female  atheist 
talks  yon  dead.'  StiU,  aBamle,onr 
poetomofl  and  onr  sacred  poets  own 
that  calming,  soothing  influence 
which  m  one  of  the  dearest  attri- 
butes of  poetry,  of  that  poeti^  which 
critieally  may  be  acyudged  to  be- 
long only  to  the  second  class, 
but  which  arouses  those  feelings 
which  made  Milton  dictate  the 
lines,  *  at  a  solemn  music ;'  while  in 
the  esse  of  the  sacred  poets,  they 
reach  the  depths  of  the  personal 
being  where  no  merely  human  lute 
or  lyie  can  penetrate. 

Dr.  Newman's  Tolume  of  poems 


will  be  received  with  that  kindli- 
ness and  re^Mxst  due  to  eyezything 
that  emanates  from  this  illuateious 
author.  If  we  were  passing  the 
volume,  as  any  ordinary  Tolume, 
under  review,  we  should  say  that 
it  was  a  performance  of  unequal 
merit,  and  that  amid  much  that  is 
touching  and  graceful,  Uiere  are 
some  pieces  that  would  be  amenable 
to  a  somewhat  rigorous  criticism. 
But  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  deal  with  this 
Tolume  after  a  merely  critical  mode. 
Some  of  these  pieces  have  for  many 
years  been  deeply  endeared  to  many 
readers.  Such  is  that  most  loved 
of  lyrics  'The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud,' 
beginning — 

'  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Tlura  me  on  I 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home 

Lead  Thou  me  00 ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  aak  to  see 
The  distant  scene,— one  step's  enough  lor  me  I' 

Many  of  these  pieces  have  a  bio- 
graphical, we  might  also  say  an  his- 
torical importance.  It  would  bo 
quite  worth  while  to  compare  many 
of  them  with  the  famooa  '  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua.'  The  period  of  Dr. 
Newman's  greatest  poetical  activity 
was  during  those  memorable  travds 
which  preceded  the  conunencement 
of  the  Oxford  movement  Dr.  New- 
man will  forgive  us  for  saying  that 
since  he  went  over  to  Bome  he  has 
not  produced  poetry  which,  taken 
afi  a  whole,  is  so  good  as  the  poetry 
he  wrote  when  he  was  an  '  Angl^ 
can.'  Some  of  these  poems  show 
clearly  enough  the  bias  of  his  mind 
in  those  old  Sicilian  and  Italian 
days,  especially  in  the  well-remem- 
bered lines — 

'  Oh  that  thy  creed  were  sound. 
For  tbon  dost  auotho  the  heart,  tlMm  Chnrch  of 
Rome, 
By  Lhy  unwearied  watch  and  varied  roand 
Of  service—' 

Where  Dr.  Newman  demurely  an- 
notates, '  Of  course  this  is  the  exda- 
mation^of  one  who  was  not  in  Catho- 
lic communion.'  Dr.  Newman  is 
distinctly  a  lyrical  poet,  and  good 
religious  lyrics  are  assuredly  scarce 
enough ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Brompton  Ora- 
tory appears  to  have  hardly  been 
propitious  to  the  perfection  of  his 
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gift  We  sfaonld  be  sorry  not  to  gire 
an  example  of  these  poems,  and  so 
take  one  that  is  brief  enough,  but 
marked  by  all  the  author's  pathos 
and  sincerity, '  The  Scars  of  Sin :' 

'  My  smile  Is  bright,  my  glance  is  free. 

My  voice  is  calm  and  clear; 
Dear  frieod,  I  seem  a  type  to  thee 
Of  holy  love  and  fear. 

*  Bat  I  am  scanned  by  eyes  unseen 

And  thou  no  saints  sorronnd ; 
That  mete  what  is  by  what  has  been, 
And  Joy  the  lost  is  fomuL 

I     *  Even  my  good  angel  shrank  to  sec 
My  fhoQghts  and  ways  of  111 ; 
And  now  he  scarce  dare  gaze  on  me 
ScaT'Seam'd  and  crippled  still.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  reli- 
gious poetry,  a  generation  ago, 
was  of  a  High  Church  character, 
but  Broad  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  An  eminent  example  of  this  is 
Mr.  George  McDonald's  '  Disciple- 
ship,'  &c.,  but  its  general  tone  is 
too  mystical. 

AN  EPISOOFAL  BIOOaAPHY. 

Mr.  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  of 
horological  celebrity,  has  just  now, 
with  a  rapidity  characteristic  of 
the  Denisons,  written  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.*  His  book  is  by  no 
means  deyoid  of  raciness,  although 
the  good  bishop  deserved  a  better 
and  a  fuller  memorial.  There  is 
some  amount  of  gossip  in  it  about 
bishops  with  which  we  do  not  know 
that  bishops  will  be  best  pleased. 
John  Lonsdale  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  that  Eton  ever  possessed, 
and  to  the  last  he  could  not  hear 
any  insinuation  against  that  im- 
maculate institution.  Dr.  Goodall 
said  he  was  the  best  scholar  he  ever 
had,  and  his  academic  reputation, 
especially  for  his  Latin,  would, 
without  a  mitre,  have  been  per- 
manent He  was  a  man  of  a  fine, 
broad,  healthy  mind,  full  of  kind- 
ness, simplicity,  and  cheerfulness. 
He  owed  his  elevation  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  states- 
man to  whom  ^he  was  deeply  at- 
tached, entirely  to  the  high  cha- 
racter he  had  gained  in  previous 

♦  *The  Life  of  John  Lonsdale,  Bishop  of 
LicliBeld;  with  some  of  his  Writings.' 
£dited  by  his  Son-in-law  Edmund  Beckett 
Denison ,  LL.D. ,  Q.C.     M  urray . 


employments.  Sir  Boberfs  letter, 
offering  him  the  appointment^  was 
handed  j  up  to  him  one  Sunday- 
morning  while  preaching  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel.  He  used  to  laagh 
at  his  right  reverend  brothers  who 
owed  their  seats  to  political  con- 
nexion, and  had  to  hurry  down  to 
the  House  because  they  received 
notes  from  the  Treasury.  No  notes 
from  the  Treasury  ever  came  to 
him. 

In  early  life  the  Bishop  was  fond 
of  shooting;  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life  ho  continued  to  fish.  He  relished 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  and  saw 
no  reason  why  clergymen — and  even 
bishops—should  not  enjoy  it  '  But 
so  long  as  the  world  thinks  it  safer 
for  young  ladies  than  for  bishops  to 
take  their  chances  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  theatre,  he  would  by  no 
means  offend  the  world.'  When  he 
studiously  entered  memorandmns  at 
the  end  of  his  pocket-book,  these 
were  chiefly  the  names  of  flowers 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  visits,  and 
meant  to  order  for  his  own  garden. 
He  was  a  man  with  great  capa- 
bilities for  eigoyment,  and  who  al- 
ways looked  upon  life  on  its  snimy 
side,  with  a  keen  sense ^of  humour; 
one  who  liked  and  who  could  tell  a 
good  story.  And  yet  he  was  a  man 
of  boundless  charity  and  self-denial ; 
a  man  of  deep  and  real  sanctity  of 
charactw. 

His  work  was   ^onnous.     His 
biographer  calculates  that  he  wrote 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoa- 
sand  letters  during  his  episcopate. 
They  relate  to  all  ^ds  of  subjects. 
One  clergyman  writes  to  him  re- 
peatedly concerning   his   acmples 
about  the.  Baptismal  service.    An- 
other clerg^'man,  living  in  a  rectory, 
wrote  six  sheets  of  paper  to  oooi- 
plain  that  the  rector  had  not  left 
sheets  for  his  beds  as  he  had  pro- 
mised.    The  speoimens  of  cone- 
spondence  given  in  the  biography 
are  remarkably  meagre.  Weare,how- 
ever,  by  no  means  surprised  at  this. 
Comparatively  speaking,  in  very  few 
of  these  letters  would  he  ever  torn 
over  the  first  page  of  his  sheet  of 
note-x)aper.  We  ourselves  have  seen 
various  of  the  Bishop's  letters ;  tb^ 
have  a  common  character,  and  when 
one  or  two  are  printed,  we  really  see 
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tham  all.  The  Bishop  excelled  in 
writing  a  pariionlar  kind  of  letter. 
It  was  the  short  letter,  semi-friendly, 
semi-offidal,  always  terse  and  defi- 
nite to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
expressed  in  a  giaoeful,  compli- 
mentary, and  even  touching  way. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of 
gratification  in  writing  letters  of 
ibis  kind,  similar  to  the  gratification 
of  penning  longs  and  shoorts  in  the 
Eton  days.  The  letters  at  last  be- 
came a  tremendous  drag  on  him, 
bat  he  oonld  not  be  x)ersnaded 
to  relinqniah  them,  although  we 
shoold  think  that  they  were  jost  the 
kind  of  letters  which  a  secretary 
wonld  daah  off  by  scores  at  his  dic- 
tatioiL  He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
catholic  and  tolerant  yiews :  he  was 
free  from  party  spirit  himself;  and 
this  was  ^flo  yery  much  the  case 
with  his  diocese.  He  conciliated  an 
immense  amount  of  personal  esteem 
and  affection.  One  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  his  presiding,  with  singular 
efficacy  and  good-taste,  at  the  Wol- 
Terhampton  Church  Congress ;  and 
one  of  his  last  conyersations  with 
his  son-in-law  related  to  the  contro- 
Tei^  between  the  Bible  and  Science. 
The  BiiAiop  was  not  a  scientifio  man ; 
in  fiu$t  he  carried  his  disregard  of 
Bcienoe  to  a  r^rettable  extent ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Benison  truly  says,  '  though 
he  did  not  profess  to  understand 
science,  no  man  knew  better  than 
he  did  the  difference  between  sound 
and  unsoimd  reasoning.' 

Lonsdale  was  originally  intended 
for  the  bar,  of  which  there  are  other 
eitant.episoopal  instances.  He  had 
some  friendships  with  great  law- 
yers, and  he  was  often  to  be  seen  at 
the  high  table  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  a  sound  lawyer;  not  such  a 
keen  lawyer  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  might  haye  been  lord  chan- 
cellor, but  probably  a  much  sounder 
cna  £yen  among  the  lawyers  he 
oilen  showed  himself  the  best  man 
in  company,  socially.  Here  is  a 
story  which  he  particularly  enjoyed. 
'A  blustering  man  in  a  railway 
carriage  said,  "  I  should  like  to  meet 
that  Bishop  of ,  I'd  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  that  would  puzzle  lum." 
"Very  well,"  said  a  yoice  out  of 
another  comer,  "  then  now  is  your 
time,  for  I  am  the  Bishop  of  — 
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nt  may  easily  be  guessed  what]. 
The  man  was  rather  startled,  but 
presently  recoyered,  and  said, "  Well, 
my  lord,  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
heayen  ?"  "  Nothing  is  easier,"  an- 
swered the  Bishop ;  "  you  haye  only 
to  turn  to  the  right  and  go  straight 
forward." ' 

We  will  ourselyes  mention,  from 
our  own  resources,  a  fragment  of 
episcopal  ana  which  may  be  ti^Een 
as  a  contribution  to  the  biography 
of  the  unnamed  prelate.  We  gua- 
rantee the  anecdote,  which  we  could 
S'ye  with  names  and  locality,  (hie 
vj  the  bishop  and  his  archdeacon^ 
in  the  course  of  an  episcopal  tour, 
came  to  the  house  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, where  they  were  most  hos- 
pitably receiyed.  We  are  sure  of 
the  hospitality,  for  our  oim  legs 
haye  reposed  beneath  that  excellent 
mahogany.  At  dinner  the  arch- 
deacon was  to  be  obeeryed  as  en- 
gaged in  a  little  cosy  chat  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.  The  bishop, 
with  the  complaisant  and  graceful 
badinage  of  wnich  he  was  a  master, 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  apparent  secret.  The 
archdeacon  informed   the    bishop 

that  their  good  hostess,  Mrs.  B , 

was  famous  for  the  composition  of 
cake,  and  that  she  generally  fur- 
nished him  with  one  when  he  came 
upon  his  trayel.  Whereupon  the 
prelate,  with  most  winning  smiles, 
professed  himself  to  be  a  great  loyer 
of  cake,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
become  a  petitioner  for  the  same. 
That  most  kindly  lady  assented  wilii 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  she  and 
her  maidens  were  busied  in  pre- 
paring one  of  their  choicest  c&es 
for  the  illustrious  diocesan.  The 
next  morning,  as  the  bishop's  car- 
riage rolled  away  from  the  ancient 
residence,  the  right  reyerend  foot 
came  into  collision  with  a  parcel  in 
the  carriage.  '  What* s  this  Y  cried 
the  bishop ;  '  that  woman's  cake,  I 
suppose.'  And  leaying  the  unknown 
language  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  I  can  only  say  that  the  un- 
lucky cake  was  contemptuously 
hurled  through  the  window  to  the 
earth.  It  so  happened  that  the  park 
was  not  cleared  at  the  time  when 
this  act  was  done,  and  the  hospitable 
lady  was  able  to  ascertain  the  fate 
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of  the  kindly-meant  present  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  there  were 
no  more  hospitaJities  there  for  the 
bishop,  and  the  story  will  hardly 
erer  be  forgotten  in  that  part  of  the 
cotmtry.  This  is  a  sort  of  story 
which  ootdd  never  be  told  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  per- 
haps of  none  other  than  the  present 

Bishop  of . 

Mr.  Benison  discusses  the  subject 
of  good  Bishop  Lonsdale's  exercise 
of  Mb  patronage.  He  greatly  praises 
it,  and  yet  wit&d  he  takes  ezoeptknL 
The  bishop  laid  down  a  rigid  rale 
not  ,to  promote  any  man  who  had 
not  serred  in  his  diocese.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  he  was  unable 
to  promote  a  man  who  was  woorttiy 
of  being  promoted,  and  whose  pro- 
motion he  desired.  This,  as  1&. 
Denisan  sees,  was  a  mistake.  To 
wise  men  rules  are  aids  and  helps, 
but  they  do  not  make  themselTes 
the  unreasoning  slaves  of  rules.  In 
other  respects  the  bishop's  patron- 
age seems  to  us  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. He  had  a  weakness  for  men 
of  fiuxuly  and  wealth.  We  remember 
a  case  where  the  bishop  passed  over 
the  laborious  and  poor  curate  of  a 
parish  to  give  the  incumbency  to  a 
young  man  of  great  sodal  qualifi- 
cations. He  beoune  a  regular  ab- 
sentee, and  all  the  work  was  done 
by  the  poor  curate.  Dr.  Lonsdale 
probably  had  the  notion,  which  is 
said  to  be  strong  with  some  bishops, 
that  th^  support  the  church  by 
giving  their  preferment  to  wealthy 
men.  The  notion,  however,  is  of 
very  uncertain  value,  finally,  this 
biography  will  be  found  to  be  very 
well  worth  the  reading.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  most  completely 
illustrated  the  wise  motto  of  his 
predecessor,  Hacket:  'Serve  God, 
and  be  cheerftd.'  He  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  man,  and  some  of 
tiie  qualities  of  a  great  man. 


DIAEY  NOTES. 

A  work  like '  Max  Havelaar  on  the 
Ck>ffee  Auctions  of  the  Dutch  Trad- 
ing Gomx)any,'  is  to  be  considered 
on  its  social  and  political  claims, 
and  not  simply  as  a  novel,  although 
the  literary  ability  is  considerable. 


The  charges  made  in  this'iSwork  an 
so  serious,  that  if  there  is  any  answer 
to  tiiem,  the  Dutch  Government 
ought  to  give  that  answer  in  orderto 
satisfy  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
rumours  of  great  mismanagemeot 
and  oppression  in  the  vast  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East,  but  suspiekm 
has  never  yet  taken  so  substantive 
a  form.  In  a  picturesque  sentence, 
the  author  dedicates  his  work  to  the 
King  of  Holland, '  Emperor  of  the 
magnificent  empire  of  TnsnKnd, 
which  winds  about  the  equator  like 
a  garland  of  emeralds/  The  mA 
ought  to  produce  to  Holland  muoh 
of  the  same  eflbct  which  Burke'i 
philif^ics  against  Warren  Hastings 
produced  in  England.  lieacving  out 
of  sight  the  story-telling,  whidi 
nevertheless  contuns  some  good 
satiric  writing,  we  have, here  an 
awM  picture  of  grinding  l^nnnj 
and  oppression,  ezerdaed  by  tiie 
Dutch  ofildals  on  the  popaktkn 
of  Java.  If  the  statement  of  iadi 
is  substantiated,  it  would  almost 
invite  interference  and  remon- 
strance from  oar  Foreign  Office. 
But  perhaps  foreign  Govemments 
will  be  asking  us  to  look  at  our  own 
policy  towards  Cashmere. 


.  The  spring  winds  have  been  so 
cutting  ^at  the  first  month  of  the 
fishing  season,  which  is  genenJly 
the  heist  for  sport,  has  not  tempted 
many  of  the  gentie  brotherhood  to 
depurt  fi:om  the  fires  to  the  waters. 
The  contemplative  angler  might  do 
well  in  the  way  of  angling  but  he 
would  do  badly  in  the  way  of  con- 
templation. In  the  leafy  month  of 
June,  contemplation  is  eaqy  enongfa, 
but  the  keen  March  nor^eastois 
must  deter  even  Mr.  £[ingdey  fipom 
his  much-loved  enjoyment  of  fishing 
the  Dartmoor  streams.  In  June,  the 
beautiful  fishing  on  the  Thama 
will  be  in  perfoction,  and  inrita 
those  to  whom  fishing  is  tiie  gentle 
eicuse  for  laziness  anid  et^pymBoX; 
and  telegraphic  messages  will  be 
flashed  down  the  wires  to  say  tint 
some  ten-pound  trout  has  been  seen 
near  Teddmgtcm  Looks,  and  thatei- 
quisite  reach  of  the  Thames  betireso 
Windsor  and  MaideDhead  will  vit- 
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jtees  many  a  bjItrh  and  piscatDrial 
scene  woithj  of  art  and  derice. 
Now,  too,  the  cnriooB  phenomenon 
of  dock  fiahing  may  be  aboiidaiitlf 
witnened,  wbut  many  a  London 
tndesman  will  go  out  for  bottom' 
Saiung  to  the  East  or  West  India 
Docks;  and  thongfa  there  ia  little  to 
te  aid  on  the  score  ot  scenery  or 
btah  air,  yet  he  will  often  obtain  a 
moetenTiabie  amoont  of  booty  with 
his  rod.  The  London  Docks  abcnmd 
vith  Sail,  and  it  is  said  Oat  in  m 
onipb  of  honrs  some  eixty  or 
KfMrty  pamid  of  fish  may  be  pro- 
ctned— jack,  bteam,  or  peroh  of 
awimonB  weight.  There  are  also 
printe  waters  near  London  which 
ue  let  ont,and  hmest  dtizenc  hare 
a  day's  sport  for  s  triOi^  pay* 
ment,  which  Quj  moy  as  modi  aa 
if  th^  were  i^aaiuig  aatancn  is 
Scottitit  ihwa  «r  NorwgJMi  fiords. 
Cs  nrtlMK  it  ddi^lB  to  wander 
npnaote  WeUi  ataeaoB  or  by  the 
diAiiog  Jkfn,  aiMOBiatnd  with 
tionert  Izaak,  cv  by  the  Wye  or  the 
Denmi      *"1I*™C   ^   ^   ^"^^ 


healthfnl  of  ont-door  pursnits  for 
the  sedentary,  and  the  man  who 
oannot  plaj  his  fly,  if  he  can  con- 
template, IB  half  an  angler. 

Every  ai^nment  af^ainst  the 
Chnich  in  Ireland  is  bIeo  an  ar- 
gnment  against  the  Chnroh  in 
Wales.  If  the  qaeetion  of  eetftblieh- 
ment  or  dweatabliahmant  ia  merely 
a  qoeation  of  counting  noses  and 
si^gwith  the  majori^,  the  Chnroh 
in  Wales,  ia  doomed.  Biaent  ia  the 
established  relJgiaL  in  Wales,  and 
the  GhnnA  k  only  a  bbdL  Nowhere 
can  the  conditicHi  of  things  in  Iro- 
land  be  wotse  than  in  Wales.  A 
digaitaiy  lately  applied  to  a  parish 
prieat  ia  Waka  for  m  ntaun  of  the 
letigkmi  statirtiaa  of  the  parish. 
The  clergyman  aUed,  in  nply,  that 
he hadjost  bmiad  his  lamshnidt- 
man.  He  moat  have  isaliBed  Sydney 
Smith's  ooaoqptioii  of  a  man  preach- 
ing himself  '  baia  to  the  sestoD,' 
and  now,  alack  I  ti»  sexton  himself 
isgone. 


PICKED  UP  FEOM  THE  GUTTER. 


'  W^*^  '^   ^^°  ™°**  terrible 

TT    eight  ia  London?* 

Supposing  this  qoeation  to  be  pat 
to  twenty  people,  there  would  pro- 
bably bo  at  least  ten  different  an- 
Bwers  to  iL  We  should  hear  of  the 
dreadful  placee  in  which  the  poor 
ue  compelled  to  live;  of  those 
'worst  ne^hbourlioodfl '  where  aJl 
Boris  of  evil-doers  hide  from  the 
light;  of  the  stitl  moie  painful 
Bpectoole  of  painted  vice  flaunting 
abroad  amidst  the  haunts  of  re- 
spectability ;  of  the  quiet  suburban 
viUas,  where  the  tenants  pay  the 
rent  beforehand,  and  no  questions 
are  asked,  and  where  the  shameless 
invent  names  for  the  shamefol,— 
names  which  find  their  way  even 
into  the  newspaper  columns,  and 
pozzle  modeet  readers  at  home,  who 
wonder  about  that  vague  denii-moji/U, 
snd  someway  associate  it  with  lead- 
ing articles  upon  the  difficulty  of 
marrjing  on  civil- service  pay.    We 


sbonld  betoldof'midnight  meetiiigs ' 
and  of  dishononied  homes— or  the 
straggles  of  the  very  poor  to  save 
themselves  from  the  last  dreed  of 
livinghamanity— the  workhouse;  of 
Beomstresaes  sewing  away  their  lives 
for  pence ;  of  girls  starving  slowly  in 
warehonses  and  work-rooms  amidit 
the  coetly  garments  which;  tbc? 
make;  of  women  swiftly  wearing 
away  in  the  effort  to  keep  thsm- 
selves  from  thinkiDg  of  the  awful 
alternative  that  tempts  them  evei; 
night  as  they  harry  Itomewards 
through  the  gaily-lighted  streets, 
and  feel  the  March  wind  penetrating 
their  poor  flimsy  clothing  to  mi^ 
the  cough  that  only  nonristmKnt 
and  rest  can  still. 

All  these  are  terrible  indeed ;  and 
thinking  of  them,  we  almost  doabt 
which  has  the  evil  pre-emineneei 
but  they  are  only  results.  Worse 
than  these,  and  lying  at  the  begia- 
ning  of  them  all,  is  that  which 
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mooks  our  fdll-Uown  protestations 
of  hnnuuiity  and  beneTolenee,  giv«B 
the  lie  to  onr  boasted  enligfateo* 
ment,  stores  oar  smog  pieiy  in  the 
fiice  with  a  grim  langh  of  pain,  and 
is  already  numaoing  our  future  with 
a  penalty  that  no  single  age  can 
pay,  since  it  is  the  accumulated  debt 
of  yeans  and  years  of  indifference  and 
neglect 

Looking  to  the  future  as  well  as 
to  the  present,  the  most  terrible 
sight  is  IjooAiXk  is  its  homeless 
cUIdren.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
(saefa  of  them  as  do  not  die — and 
they  haye  a  shmge  tenacity  of  life) 
are  to  make  the  men  and  women  of 
the  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to 
see  much  <rf  tiiem,  and  few  people 
believe  that  th^  fbrm  a  numerous 
dasB.  Homeless  children !  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  Industrial  Schools, 
and  of  training  masters  in  metropo- 
litan workhoofles,  and  of  prison  dis- 
cipline lor  the  incorrigible,  to  be 
ibllowed  by  the  blessed  ordinances 
of  the  Beformatory ! 

Whexe  are  they?  where  do  they 
go  to?  They  must  live  somewhere, 
call  it  a  home  or  not  as  you  like, 
and  the  casual  ward  affords  them  a 
legal  shelter,  if  they  choose  to  daim 
it---a  shelter  and  a  morsel  of  dry 
bread,  a  drink  of  water  if  not  a  bowl 
of  thin  salted  grud.  Where  are 
they.?  They  are  not  fiir  to  seek;  but 
they  are  difficult  to  find,  for  they  are 
all  at  war  with  respeetability :  know- 
ing that  respectaothty  neither  be- 
lieves nor  pities  them  much,  and 
they  have  enough  in  them  that  is 
rat-like  to  seek  their  hiding-places 
in  dark  comers  not  &r  from  the 
great  highways,  and  so,  more  secure 
from  discovery  than  if  they  had 
made  holes  for  themselves  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  the  great  traffic 
of  the  streets. 

Biding  homewards  on  your  omni- 
bos  in  siunmer  time,  you  may  see 
some  of  them  turning  'catherine- 
^rfaeds'  in  the  dusty  roadway,  and 
nuuung  till  they  are  mere  quiver- 
ing he4)s  of  tatters,  on  the  chance 
of  a  penny.  Going  up  the  silent 
highway  <tf  the  Thames  on  board  a 
Bkeamer.you  have  noted  them  wal- 
lowing in  the  slime  and  ooze  of  the 
riTer  shore,  whence  they  about  to 
VOL.  xm.— HO.  Lxzvm. 


you  to  *  chuck  a  copper,'  that  they 
may  show  thdr  contempt  for  evil 
savours  by  diving  for  it  in  the  mud. 
Flashing  along  the  streets  on  a  wet 
night,  you  have  heard  their  little 
bttre  blue  feet  patter  on  the  stones 
for  the  chance  of  risking  sudden 
death  by  opening  the  door  of  a  han- 
som cab,  or  defending  your  broad- 
cloth from  the  muddy  wheel  by  the 
intervention  of  their  poor  little 
bodies,  scarcely  less  dirty  than  the 
wheel  itself.  They  start  up  sud- 
denly at  street  comers  or  from  the 
Sde  glare  of  tiie  lamps  outside  a 
vem  door,  or  emerge  from  the 
black  patch  of  tJie  cellar  flap  that 
lies  beneath  the  flaring  gas-light  of 
a  gaudy  gin-she^.  They  fight  for 
orange  peel,  or  cigar-ends,  or  the 
nameless  refuse  tlmt  may  be  found 
about  the  dim  precincts  of  metropo- 
litan theatres ;  they  startle  you  with 
their  plaintive  wheedling  whine  as 
you  pause  at  the  entrance  of  doubt- 
ful and  deserted  streets ;  they  seem 
to  possess  some  occult  property  of 
keeping  in  the  dim  haze :  the  dark 
droumferenee  that  hes  beyond  all 
the  brighter  spots  in  all  the  larger 
thoKOughferes;  and  come  upon  you 
suddenly  from  under  the  wheels  of 
vehicles,  with  outstretched  hands, 
asking  yon  to  buy  cigar-lights,  or  to 
'  remember  the  sweeper,'  whose  use- 
less broom-stump  is  his  only  stock- 
in-trade  wha»  a  crossing  is  impos- 
sible. Some  of  these  poor  miseralde 
little  rogues  afiisct  a  fturcical  manner 
and  grin  under  the  brim  of  a  man's 
hat  or  assume  a  long-tailed  coat, 
acquired  no  one  knows  how,  but 
worn  as  an  incentive  to  cynical  pas- 
sengers who  may  give  for  i\m  what 
they  would  never  concede  to  femine. 
Others  have  caught  the  professional 
whine  of  the  blear-eyed  man  or 
woman  who  waits  round  the  comer 
to  seize  their  gains  and  replenishes 
the  boxes  of  veeuvians  entrusted  to 
the  boys  or  the  bunches  of  femt, 
sickly-smeUing  flowers  that  make  an 
excuse  for  the  girls  to  b^  more 
boldly.  In  this  phase  of  their 
wretched  lives  we  all  know  them, 
and  thmk  of  them  sometimes  with 
an  evanescent  pity,  pretending  to 
hope  that '  it  is  all  right,'  but  know- 
ing fall  well  that  it  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  nothing 
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to  sell,  and  dare  not  heg,  and 
are  driven  like  vermin  to  their 
holes,  where  they  lie  shuddering  in 
the  wet  and  cold,  dreaming  those 
wild  dreams  of  food  that  visit  the 
starving,  that  we  do  not  see  them. 
Only  a  few  of  us  know  that  awful 
side  of  their  existence :  the  side  that 
they  themselves,  with  the  shy  in- 
stinct of  the  hunted  and  the  hun- 
gry, hide  from  the  eyes  of  society, 
and  sometimes  die  without  reveal- 
ing. 

Late  wayfarers  crossing  some  of 
the  bridges  at  night  may  come  upon 
them  suddenly  in  the  act  of  looking 
over  the  parapet  into  the  stream 
below  and  noting  the  ragged  patches 
of  moonlight  reflected  in  it  from  the 
rift  in  the  driving  bank  of  cloud. 
Something  moves  in  the  dim  recess 
of  the  stone-work  in  which  we 
stand,  and,  peering  down,  we  see  a 
moving  form,  the  gleam  of  a  white 
limb  amidst  a  mass  of  tatters.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  is 
a  human  form  or  not,  and  yet  there 
are  limbs  too ;  —  many  limbs. 
There  are  stealthy  eyes  looking 
out  to  see  what  new  enemy  has 
come  to  this  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
Two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes,  scowl- 
ing, furtive,  almost  threatening  and 
with  the  dogged,  hunted  glare  in 
them  that  is  so  sad  to  see.  The 
owners  of  these  eyes  are  huddled 
together  to  form  a  mutual  shelter 
against  the  chill  night  air ;  and  you 
had  better  pass  on  your  way.  What 
can  you  do  except  call  the  attention 
of  the  law  to  their  illegal  xepoee,  and 
have  them  driven  away  to  seek 
another  resting-plaoe  on  the  damp 
sodden  earth  beneath  the  dark 
arches  ?  Very  few  visitors  will[di»- 
torb  them  in  these  last-named  re- 
treats, whether  the  arches  belong  to 
the  bridge  or  to  the  railway,  for 
they  lie  in  nobody's  road  after  dark. 
The  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  about 
which  we  heard  so  much  a  long 
time  ago,  have  diminished  in  num- 
ber; and  though  the  dim  light  of  a 
candle-end,  and  the  smouldering 
fire  of  straw  and  shavings  some- 
times flickers  in  those  awful  caverns, 
and  for  a  few  moments  revealB  a 
glimpse  of  this  awful  mystery  of 
London,  these  haunts  are  less 
sought  after  now  that  the  railways 


have  provided  better  accommoda- 
tion. The  coal- waggons  arc  a  temp- 
tation; but  the  visits  of  the  police 
are  more  frequent;  the  works  (h 
the  river  bank  have  opened  up 
access  from  the  main  tborongb- 
fares,  and  great  gloomy  6par<> 
leading  down  to  the  edge  of  tl.* 
shore  are  closed,  or  are  taken  for 
warehouses,  to  ease  the  great  ple- 
thora of  commerce.  It  is  to  the 
arches  of  the  railway,  those  gitat 
bare  blank  walls  of  brick  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  in  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  evil  repute,  but  which  in 
reality  build  the  traffic  of  foot-pas- 
sengers out  of  the  slums  vrbich 
crouch  behind  them,  that  the  home- 
less children  go  for  shelter.  Happy 
if  an  empty  van,  a  cart,  a  waggoD, 
a  pile  of  timber  is  lying  there  to 
keep  them  from  the  bitter  wind. 
Is  there  a  carpenter's  shop,  a 
6mith*s  shop,  a  nook  of  brick- 
work, or  any  sort  of  projection  that 
can  hide  a  dog :  there  you  may  find 
a  child  for  whom  the  law  has  done 
no  more  than  to  teach  him  that 
practically  everybody  is  supposed 
to  be  guilty  till  he  can  prove  him- 
self innocent;  and  for  whom  the 
gospel  has  done  nothing,  for  he  has 
heard  no  part  of  it  The  glad  tidiDg^ 
of  greatest  joy  to  him  would  be  to 
learn  where  to  find  food  and  fire 
and  a  bed  this  piercing  night,  with- 
out being  'jawed  at 'and  '  knocked 
about,'  and  treated  like — well  do! 
there  is  a  '  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,'  which 
would  protect  the  dog. 

As  it  is,  the  best  chance  of  a 
night's  lodging  is  that  afibrded 
by  the  threepenny  lodging-hoose 
There,  at  least,  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
wide  skillet  that  warms  the  dingy 
cellar  called  by  the  police  a  thieves' 
kitchen.  There  are  really  no  thieves' 
kitchens  now,  in  the  sense  of  plact^? 
where  thieves  meet  to  caronse  be- 
fore retiring  to  their  beds.  All 
common  lociging-honses  are  nnder 
the  regulations  of  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment,  which  renders  them  liable  to 
inspection  at  any  time,  ordeis  the 
number  of  beds  that  shall  be  pl«oed 
in  each  room,  and  can  interfere  to 
enforce  a  certain  degree  of  deanh- 
ness  and  order. 
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Are  they  therefore  well-oondncted 
and  tidy  resorts?    Well,  those  that 
are  reaUy  lodging-houses  are  better 
than  most    people   would   think. 
There  is,  as  we  hare  said,  a  fire  in 
the  dingy  cellar,  where  a  few  silent 
and  depressed  lodgers   sit  at  the 
rough  deal  table  to  eat  snch  scraps 
of  food  as  they  haye  taken  in  with 
them.    There  is  very  little  hilarity 
here;  and 'the  few  wretched  lads 
who  contriye  to  spend  threepence 
for  the  nn wonted  Inxury  of  a  bed 
generally  go  np  to  the  sleeping- 
rooms  at  once  to  '  have  their  three- 
penn'orth   out'    Happily   perhaps 
for  them  they  go  to  sleep  at  once, 
and  so,  thongh  there  may  be  thieves 
amongst  the  lodgers,  though  tiiey 
may  themselves  nave  pilfered  the 
threepence  that  enables  them  to  rest 
their  aching  bones,  there  is  littlo 
opportunity   for   evil   communica- 
tions.  The  broken-down,  the  weary, 
the  miserable,  the  tramp  who  has 
come  to  seek  'a  job  of  work,'  l^e 
wretched  sot  who,  having  nothing 
left  for  gin,  and  being  a  painter  and 
grainer,  mixes  the  methylated  spirit 
used  in  .his  trade  with  water  and 
takes  it  instead  of  a   dram;  the 
'  flash  man '  out  of  luck,  the  respect- 
ably-connected youth  who  has '  gone 
wrong,'  and  so  reached  this  stage 
on  his  downward  road— all  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  common  lodging-house 
more  frequently  than  the  homeless 
ones  of  London.    Sometimes  i^ese 
poor,  forlorn   boys  and  girls   get 
some   chance   lodging  in  a   room 
comer  where  two  or  three  families 
divide  the  few  fieet  of  space.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  that 
they  *  slept  last  night  at  a  room 
where  a  woman  gave  them  shelter,' 
somebody  having  died  or  gone  away 
and  left  a  vacant  comer  on  a  bed  of 
straw  or  an  old  sack.     Even  this 
they  think  is  better  than  the  mar- 
kets, where  they  sometimes  sleep  on 
damp   potato-sacks,   or    crawl   by 
lucl^  chance  under  the  tarpaulin  of 
a  country  waggon,  or  lie  upon  the 
vegetable  refuse,  amidst  which  they 
grab  for  scrape  of  carrot,  turnip,  or 
cabbage-stumps,  and  devour  them 
greedily  to  stifle  the  gnawings  of 
their  tormenting  hunger. 

And  yet,  unless  the  bitter  weather 
freezes  the  life  out  of  them,  these 


wretched  children  do  not  venture  to 
the  casual  wards.  There  are  ten 
chances  to  one  against  half  of 
them  being  admitted  there;  nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  say  that 
there  is  not  room  for  half  of  them 
in  all  the  casual  wards  in  London. 
They  would  be  driven  away,  pro- 
bably with  curses,  perhaps  with 
blows,  unless  they  were  big  enough 
and  old  enough  to  insist  upon 
their  right  to  sleep  in  that  draughty 
and  yet  stifling  shed,  where  the 
faint  heat  of  the  coke  fire  paralyses 
the  very  flies  upon  the  whitewashed 
wall,  and  where  every  sense  is  of- 
fended by  the  blasphemous  crew 
who  hold  their  own  when  once  they 
have  passed  the  ordeal  necessary 
for  admission. 

Tes,  the  most  terrible  sight  in 
London  is  that  of  our  homeless 
children. 

Regarding  it  from  the  coldest 
utilitarian  point  of  view  as  only  a 
dreadful  waste  of  material,  it  is 
surelv  time  that  something  should 
be  oone  to  save  these  perishing 
bodies  and  degraded  intelligences. 
Those  who  know  something  of 
homeless  children  are  constantly 
struck  with  the  remarkable  variety 
of  their  characteristics,  and  with 
the  keen  abilitjr  to  leam  which 
many  of  them  display;  struck  per- 
haps still  more  by  the  remar^ble 
grace  and  symmetry  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  them  when  care  and  food 
and  rest  have  been  successful  in  re- 
deeming their  poor  emaciated  bodies 
from  the  disease  and  torture  of  the 
streets ;  struck,  it  may  be,  most  of 
all,  by  the  beauty,  the  refinement, 
of  some  of  those  faces  which  seem 
to  change  their  lineaments  when  the 
hard  noask  of  defiance  and  doubt 
and  suffering  ftdes  off  them  under 
happier  influences. 

These  disooveries,  however,  are 
made  by  few ;  and,  alas  1  the  objects 
of  them  are  themselves  i^w  when  it 
is  remembered  how  large  is  the 
number  of  the  destitute  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  the  law  makes  no 
provision  except  that  they  shall  be 
perpetually  moved  on  and  watched 
and  hunted  until  they  commence  a 
definite  career  cf  crime,  when  it  at 
once  takes  cognizance  of  them,  gives 
them  a  kind  of  status  by  its  kindly 
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leoognitkxi,  and  oooaigDs  them  to  a 
home  which  is  supplied  with  such 
physioal  oomfortB  that  it  is  a  wonder 
more  of  them  do  not  matriculate 
earlier  for  the  premimn  offered  by 
the  prison  dietary  and  the  well- 
warmed  cell. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  done  for 
th^n,  and  this  only  when  they  have 
reached  a  certain  grade  of  thiefhood : 
for  the  petty  pilferers  who  are  con- 
signed to  the  shorter  terms  of  im- 
prisonment in  Ooldbatii  Fields  are 
but  sparely  fed  on  bread  and  gmel, 
and  among  them  are  mere  children, 
little  fellows  who,  had  they  been 
bom  members  of  a  decent  funily, 
would  have  escaped  with  a  whip- 
ping and  a  bread-and-water  dinner 
as  an  adequate  punishment.  *  The 
prisoner  whose  h^  scarcely  reached 
to  the  top  of  the  dock'  is  less  fortu- 
nate. Little  as  he  has  been  taught, 
he  knows  one  thing  well ; — that  he 
must  eat  to  live,  and  that  he  ought 
to  work  in  order  to  eat  Work? 
who  would  employ  him  ?  Where  is 
his&ther?  He  doesn't  know ;  per- 
haps he  died  when  people  said  he 
had  gone  away.  And  his  mother? 
He  hasn't  seen  her  for  eyer  so  long. 
She  ran  away  and  left  him,  and 
when  he  went  one  night  to  the  room 
where  she  used  to  live,  the  neigh- 
bours told  him  she'd  gone  into  the 
country.  She  may  be  dead  too  for 
aught  he  knows,  and  as  he  stands 
there,  his  little,  wistful,  doubtful, 
cunning  face  raised  towards  the 
bench,  those  who  can  see  beneath 
the  mask  of  dirt  may  perceive 
something  in  the  child,  some  grace 
of  feature,  or  height  of  brow,  or 
delicacy  of  form,  which  leads  them 
to  say  '  Who  is  his  father,  indeed  T 
Has  this  child  ever  met  his  mother, 
unknown  to  himself  and  her,  as  she 
was  flaunting  her  wretched  finery  in 
those  West^nd  streets  where  he  has 
crouched  to  see  her  pass  in  at  the 
door  of  the  ^-palace  to  find  her 
own  comfort  m  the  London  substi- 
tute for  fire  and  food. 

We  hear  references  made  now  and 
then  to  the  Industrial  Schools  founded 
by  the  government;  but  they  do  not 
provide  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  homeless  children  who 
are  to  be  found  in  London  streets — 
children  who  are  guilly  of  no  dime 


except  that  for  whidi  the  law  has 
no  sympathy  whatever— dfistitation. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  diild 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  coming 
before  a  magistrate,  his  worship  may 
give  a  warrant  for  his  admission  i> 
one  of  these  schools  if  there  is  any 
vacancy ;  and  under  this  anange- 
ment  tiie  managers  of  the  schooU 
receive  a  fee  of  five  shillings  for 
every  boy  received ;  but  whatchaooe 
does  this  leave  for  the  adnussion  of 
a  sick  and  starving  lad  who  vdon- 
tarily  seeks  a  refuge  ? 

As  no  boys  of  more  thanfoorteon 
years  of  age  are  received  in  the  go- 
vernment Industrial  Sohoole^  and  as 
no  other  resources  are  provided  for 
lads  who  come  to  London  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  find  them- 
selves starving  and  naked  in  ibe 
stony-hearted  streets,  where  th^ 
have  neither  friend  nor  home,  it 
becooMS  a  very  terriUe  questwD 
what  is  to  be  done  with  tbem. 
What  is  done  with  many  of  them 
depends  upon  their  dishonesty. 
When  once  one  of  these  boys  steala 
something  and  is  taken  before  a 
magistrate  he  becomes  a  candidate 
for  a  Beformatory.  His  best  chance 
of  a  refuge  where  he  will  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  taught  something  of  a 
trade  lies  in  the  probability  of  his 
having  committed  a  crime. 

This  being  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  the  '  foremost  dty  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  civilization/  it 
is  little  wonder  that  earnest  and 
benevolent  men,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  this  most  terrible  sights 
having  arrived  at  really  i»actical 
and  certain  information  from  their 
connection  with  rajgged  schools,  ud 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  oonditiaa 
of  some  of  the  diildren  attending 
them,  should  *have  set  about  de- 
vising a  remedy.  It  is  only  during 
the  past  two  years,  however,  that 
the  largest  institution  founded  for 
this  purpose  in  London  has  been 
able  to  effect  a  considerable  work; 
but  it  has  begun  now  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  its  hopeful  straggle  on 
behalf  of  these  children  who  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  us  all;  and 
already  four  institutions  have  Qxrong 
from  the  parent  sodefy,  whue  the 
secretary  and  the  oonmiittee  aie 
asking  for  aid  to  establish  a  fifth. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  this  noble 
work— «li  of  us  who  read  the  news- 
papera^  at  least. 

Every  destitute  child  in  London 
faM  a  claim  on  it,  and  that  claim  is 
aUowed  while  tfaMsre  is  a  shilling  to 
bay  a  meal  and  a  little  bed  to  re- 
cfflre  the  applicant.  No  form  has 
to  be  gone  tfarongh ;  the  poor  little 
friemfless  outcast  goes,  or  is  taken, 
to  the  house  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  or,  if  it  is  a  girl,  to 
Bioad  Street,  close  by;  and  there 
finds  food,  and  warmth,  and  rest; 
and  after  a  few  inquiries  finds 
also  a  score  of  friends;  looks  shyly 
and  wonderingly  —  perhaps  still 
doabtiDgly — %i  tiie  smUes  on  ftoes 
where  <mly  frowns  might  have  been 
expected;  begins  to  g^w  stronger ; 
gets  an  appetite  for  work,  a  larger 
appetite  still  for  reading  and, writ- 
ing and  the  multiplication  table, 
and  the  largest  appetite  of  all  for 
Khool-feasts  and  occasional  treats; 
and  so  becomes  a  rq^ular  inmate  of 
'The  Befoge  for  Homeless  and 
Destitute  Children.' 

Of  tins  healthy  appetite  for  work, 
of  which  we  haye  just  spoken,  we 
shall  have  the  best  proof  by  Tisiting 
the  place  itself— the  Boys'  Befoge, 
that  is  to  say — at  the  parent  institu- 
tion  in  Great  Queen  Street  It  looks 
hkeaplaoe  intended  to  answer  its 
porpose.  There  is  immediate  aid 
on  tbe  Terj  fisoe  of  it,  and  the  door 
opens  at  onoe  upon  a  scene  of  acti- 
Tity  which,  without  adopting  any 
model  principle,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  system  of  election,  has  made 
this  la^e  family  of  more  than 
a  hundred  boys  a  community  con- 
tributing to  its  own  support  and 
learning  daily  something  of  the  true 
dignify  and  worth  of  labour. 

Not  a  Tory  fine  house — ^not  a 
house  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  for  Uie  place  was  formerly 
a  coach-builder's  factory,  and  the 
various  apartments  have  been  readily 
adapted  to  the  necessity  for  dor- 
mitories;  a  great  dming-room, 
kitchens,  and  workshops  for  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  firewood-out- 
tmff,  and  tailoring.  A  rough-and- 
ready  looking  place  enough,  with 
very  little  spent  for  decoration,  and 
<mly  such  necessary  repairs  and 
altoations  as  suffice  to  make  it  com- 


fortable and  aTailable  for  its  present 
purpose.  Bough,  but  very  ready« 
as  you  will  admit  when  you  hear 
that  the  larger  number  of  the  in- 
mates came  of  their  own  accord; 
that  pictures  of  the  workshops  and 
the  work  done  here  are  sent  to 
Oasual  Wards  and  other  places  where 
destitute  and  abandoned  boys  may 
see  them,  and  be  led  to  inquire  how 
they  may  joui  the  company  of  young 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  carpenters. 
Many  of  the  inmates  go  out  to  situa- 
tions, coming  to  the  Befuge  to  sleep 
at  night,  uid  even  having  their  meafis 
here  until  they  can  earn  money 
enough  to  keep  them  comfortably. 
Others  emigrate  to  the  CQlonies, 
whue  there  are  well-known  cor- 
re^ndents,  who  write  to  Mr. 
Williams,  tiie  secretary  of  the  in- 
stitution, ssking  Inm  to  send  out 
Befuge  carpenters,  taikos,  shoe- 
makers, servants,  or  nursemaids 
to  situations  which  vrill  be  kept 
TBcant  till  their  arrival. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  informa- 
tion that  the  institution  is  not  only 
wide  in  ite  efforte  to  embrace  the 
most  needy,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
its  provision  for  the  future  of 
those  who  bays  once  come  to 
claim  ite  care.  The  letters  received 
from  those  who  owe  to  it  temporal 
prosperity  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  are  in  them- 
selves affecting  testimonialB  both  to 
the  necessity  for  the  work,  and  to 
the  wise  discretion  with  which  it 
has  been  carried  on. 

Shoemaking  is  the  most  promi- 
nent business  evidently,  the  lower 
front  window  being,  in  &ct,  devoted 
to  the  display  of  boote  and  shoes, 
mostly  of  a  very  substantial  cha- 
racter, as  suited  to  the  customers 
to  whom  it  is  intended  they  shall 
most  readily  appeal.  The  moment 
you  open  the  door  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  shoemaking,  and  the 
whole  place  smells  of  leather,  wax- 
ends,  and  new  hemp;  while  the 
thirty  or  forty  boys,  seated  on  the 
little  low  sto^s,  might  be  so  many 
mechanical  toys  with  arms  moved 
by  machinery,  except  that  they  look 
a  great  deed  too  serious,  and  several 
degrees  too  sensible,  for  toys. 
Serious,  that  is,  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  earning  something. 
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and  of  making  something  that  peo- 
ple will  come  and  buy  at  a  &ir  mar- 
ket price,  knowing  that  they  haye 
their  value  for  their  money.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  tailors,  who, 
though  they  are  employed  princi* 
paUy  in  making  and  mending  their 
own  clothes  and  those  of  their  fel- 
low-inmates, are  doing  no  less  use- 
ful work.  Indeed,  among  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  of  this  insti- 
tution is  included  that  uncommon 
one  of  beginning  at  the  beginning ; 
and  when  once  tiie  boys  learn  how 
to  turn  out  tidy  boots  and  shoes,  or 
to  use  needle  and  thread  skilfally, 
they  make  their  own  clothes,  and 
supply  both  themselres  and  the 
girls  with  good  strong  neat  shoes ; 
while  the  girls,  in  their  Befuge  at 
Broad  Street,  make  shirts  for  the 
boys,  as  well  as  their  own  clothes ; 
and  the  girls  at  the  country  Befuge 
at  Ealing  do  the  laundry  work  for 
both  institutions.  Then  the  car- 
penters are  handy  fellows  enough, 
their  occupation  being  principally 
confined  to  plain  boxes,  cases,  and 
other  easy  jobs  for  customers,  toge- 
ther with  such  repairs  and  fittings 
as  may  be  wanted  in-doors.  The 
woodcutters  do  a  capital  stroke  of 
business,  however,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined when  we  learn  that  they  cut 
up  and  sold  about  thiriy  thousand 
btmdles  of  firewood  during  last  year. 
In  the  same  period  above  two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
made,  and  a  still  greater  number 
repaired ;  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  new  articles  of  clothing 
were  made,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  repaired,  beside  mattresses 
made  and  repaired,  and  other  work 
done  for  customers.  At  the  end  of 
1866  the  work  done  for  customers, 
and  the  goods  sold,  amounted  to 
above  600/.,  and  the  value  of  that 
done  for  the  institution  was  nearly 
as  much ;  1 4  x  Z.  was  taken  for  errand- 
boys'  work,  and  35Z.  for  haymaking, 
a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  appetite 
already  twice  spoken  of  is  a  healthy 
and  a  well-directed  one. 

There  is  little  to  arrest  attention 
here  in  the  place  itself;  it  is  simply 
a  succession  of  workshops,  and  the 
instructors  are  busy  directing  the 
various  operations  of  their  separate 
trades;    but  there  are  indications 


which  give  rise  to  much  pleasant 
reflection.  One  of  them  is  the  evi- 
dent admission  of  play  as  weU  as 
work,  for  even  while  we  are  looking 
about  us  the  sounds  of  hammer,  and 
saw,  and  plane  cease,  there  is  a  hum 
and  a  murmur,  and  when  we  go 
down  again  (our  visit  is  paid  on  a 
Saturday)  the  boys  have  doffed  their 
aprons,  washed  their  hands,  and  are 
busily  engaged  at  a  table  cutting 
old  copy-books  into  shapes  which 
are  presently  to  be  cunningly  at- 
tached to  coloured  paper,  rosettes, 
and  other  ornaments,  to  adorn  the 
great  dining-room  for  the  'annual 
dinner.'  Not  the  annual  dinner  of 
patrons  and  subscribers,  but  of  tbe 
inmates  themselves— of  the 'young 
mechanics  who  are  in  the  enviable 
position  of  hosts,  the  girls  from  the 
neighbouring  Befuge  in  Broad 
Street,  the  rosy-cheeked  shy  countiy 
cousins  from  the  home  in  the  old- 
fashioned  village  of  Ealing,  and 
those  finesh,broad-shouldered,breezy 
fellows,  who  have  made  a  voyage 
from  Qreenhithe,  and  have  only 
just  come  ashore  to  be  present  at 
the  fftmily  party.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  these  naval  heroes 
presently;  but  first  stay  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  this  frame  fall 
of  photographs,  portraits  of  the 
once  friendless  and  homeless  who, 
having  found  friends  and  a  home, 
and  a  new  life  opening  to  them, 
have  sometimes  aeveloped,  under 
the  happv  influences  of  genial 
charity  ana  practical  religion,  from 
something  yery  little  higher  tlian 
the  rodent  animal,  to  something  not 
much  lower  than  the  very  angels 
themselves.  We  peep  into  the  dor- 
mitories— dean,  airy,  and  wi& 
comfortable  beds;  tlus  infirmaiy, 
with  only  one  patient  laid  up  with 
—  chilblains  (now  tenderly  the 
worthy  secretaiy  looks  at  his  poor 
little  foot,  and  cheers  him  up 
with  a  laughing  remonstrance); 
the  schoolroom,  where  a  few  of 
the  youngest  inmates  are  busy 
with  'simple  addition,'  and  'pot- 
hooks and  hangers;'  and  we  turn 
into  the  street  and  round  the  comer, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  but 
lately  one  of  the  lowest  neighbour- 
hoods of  London — and  has  not  yet 
recovered   from  its   reputation— a 
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large  modem  bnilding  has  been 
conrerted  into  a  *  Befage  for  Home- 
less and  Destitate  Girls  who  have 
not  been  conricted  of  crime.'     A 
Tery  neat  plaoe,  too,  and  with  such 
wide,  airy  staircases,  such  large  and 
lofty  dormitories,  that,  as  we  enter, 
there  is  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  all 
through  the  hoiue  wheneyer  more 
than  one  door  at  a  time  is  opened, 
a  faieeze  surprisingly   fresh,   too, 
when  we  consider  that   it  comes 
through  the  pretty  French  windows 
direct  from  courts  and   alleys  in 
mid-London.  The  schoolroom,  where 
a  number  of  neat-looking  girls  are 
sewing,  is,  if  possible,  stSl  more  at- 
iractively  fresh ;  and  the  maps,  the 
books,  the  yery  desks  and  forms,  are 
as  clean  as  good  honest  use  will 
permit,  or   as  equally   good    and 
hooest  scrubbing  can  make  them. 
The  kitchens,  t(w,  are  just  now  in 
foil  swing,  and  as  we  enter  them,  a 
meaty  and  mealy  gale  salutes  us, 
not  altogether  without  a  faint  flayour 
of  soapsuds,  howeyer— a  peculiarity 
immediately  accounted  for  by  the 
glimpse  of  a  washhouse  door  left 
ajar,  beyond  which  four  euergetic 
young  women,  of  from  ten  to  tweWe 
years  of  age,  are  practising  the  art 
and  mystery  of  laundry  work,  not 
with  patent  appliances  and  steam 
apparatus,    but    in    genuine   old- 
fashioned  tubs,  suited  to  their  size ; 
I  fancy,  from  the  briskness  of  their 
elbows,  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
operation  known  as  '  rubbing  down,' 
but  all  is  a  dream  of  yapour  and  a 
fleecy  scud  of  lather. 

There  is  just  time  to  catch  the 
train  to  £aliiig,  where  we  may  be  in 
time  to  see  another  company  of 
young  women,  ayeraging  in  age  from 
six  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  dinner. 
Such  a  quiet,  wide-fronted  yilla  resi- 
dence, with  such  a  passage,  such  a 
parlour,  such  bed-rooms,  such  a 
laundry,  such  a  garden,  and  such  a 
matron  (a  single  lady,  at  present, 
though  we  adopt  the  endeariug 
title  used  by  her  daughters  here 
and  call  her  'matron')  as  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see.  Talk  of 
boards  that  you  might  eat  from  1  why 
you  not  only  might,  but  it  would  be 
a  positive  pleasure  to  eat  from  the 
boards  at  Ealmg,  they  are  so  much 
cleaner  than  most  tables  that  one 


meets  with  in  a  casual  way.  The 
girls  here— of  whom  there  aro  about 
forty — are  trained  for  domestic  ser- 
yants;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  are  mostly  bespoken 
before  their  term  of  training  is  com- 
pleted. The  parlour,  a  handsome 
room  looking  on  to  the  garden  at 
the  back,  is  furnished  as  it  might  be 
in  any  gentleman's  house,  and  the 
sleeping-rooms  are  fitted  with  spot- 
less bedding,  the  matron's  and 
schoolmistresses'  apartments  repre- 
senting the  '  best  bedrooms.'  Here 
the  laundry-work  is  a  great  feature, 
and  the  laundry  itself  with  drying- 
room,  and  ironing-room  is  admir- 
ably arranged  by  the  alteration  of 
a  yery  large  coach-house,  stable, 
harness-room,  and  coachman's  room 
and  hayloft  which  form^  part  of 
the  premises.  The  great  glory  of 
the  place,  howeyer,  is  a  genuine  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  such  yege- 
tables  and  such  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  that  the  brisk  lady  who  is 
matron  and  adviser  and  friend,  has 
grand  festivals  of  jam  making,  in 
which  cauldrons  full  of  mateuriaJs 
for  rolly-polcy  puddings  and  treat- 
day  tarts  aro  prepared  for  the  win- 
ter. In  fact,  between  preserving, 
and  pickling,  and  preparing  herbs, 
and  salting  down  pork  and  bacon, 
and  being  in  general  everywhere 
and  doing  everything  at  once,  but 
without  confusion  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful vivacity,  which  is  surely  a  bless- 
ing to  these  poor  children,  who  are 
often  taken  to  the  Refuge  in  a  very 
depressed  condition,  the  matron  is 
busier  than  any  bee  in  Mr.  Teget- 
meier's  hive, — ^and  we  mention  that 
gentleman's  name,  not  only  because 
he  is  the  great  authority  on  bees  but 
because  he  was  once  the  representa- 
tive of  the  intellectual  honey  ga- 
thered all  the  day  at  the  Home  and 
Ck)Ionial  Schools,  where  the  matron 
of  our  Home  at  Ealing  was  formerly 
a  pupil. 

Once  a  year  the  girls  who  have 
left  the  Refuge— no  longer  homeless 
and  destitute,  but  in  good  situations 
— come  to  tea  there  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  perhaps  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Then  they 
may  seek  advice,  counsel,  or  encou- 
ragement, the  latter  symbolized  by 
a  silver  medal  which  is  presentea 
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to  each  of  tho&e  who  can  bring  a 
year's  good  character.  It  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  at  no  public 
or  priyate  school  in  the  ki^dom 
oouM  there  be  more  encouraging 
JTiBtancftfl  of  continued  well-doing 
than  is  afforded  by  the  inmates  of 
these  Bafages.  A  blessed  harvest 
to  reap  indeed:  a  harrest  from  the 
outcast  of  the  great  city, — from  the 
refdae  of  the  very  streets:  a  golden 
guerdon  for  the  nation,  picked  up 
trom  the  gutter.  But  why  are  there 
empty  beds^  why  these  unoccupied 
spaces  in  the  rooms  at  all  three 
places?  Alasl  the  necessities  are 
still  so  much  greater  than  the 
means, — the  space  so  much  larger 
than  the  subscription  lists.  Fifteen 
pounds  will  keep  a  boy  or  girl  for  a 
year ;  a  shilling's  worth  of  postage 
stamps  sent  by  ea^  of  the  readers 
of  tms  magazine  would  add  to  our 
country  scores  of  decent  men  and 
women,  instead  of  storing  up  a 
kgacy  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  hate 
in  the  tii^  to  come.  It  is  a  very 
noble  work  to  be  done  at  a  yery 
small  cost.  It  might  be  eyen  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  cigars  a  year, 
or  the  omissioii  of  one  d^mer  par^ 
in  the  London  season.  For  there  is 
a  thing  on  which  the  committee  of 
these  Befuges  have  set  their  heitfts. 
Weak  boysy  sick  boys,  boys  poisoned 
with  the  foul  odours  of  stifled 
courts  and  reeking  sewers,  and 
wanting  only  the  fresh  country  air 
and  the  green  fields  to  set  them  up 
into  promising  lads,  are  among  the 
number  who  implore  your  help.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  demand  m 
some  of  our  colonies  (from  which 
letters  come  to  Broad  Street,  Blooms- 
bury)  for  lads  who  know  something 
of  form  work  and  the  business  of 
ordinary  agriculture.  To  meet  bo^ 
these  wants,  a  country  £urm  is  want- 
ed. The  land  is  to  be  purchased, 
the  work  may  easily  be  done  if  only 
the  funds  can  be  obtained.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  nation  would  re- 
spond by  a  yoluntary  impulse  to 
such  an  appeal  It  would  only  be 
a  fitting  return  for  what  the  pro- 
moters of  these  Befoges  have  done 
for  it;  witness  the  training-ship 
'  Chichester.'  You  haye  seen  that 
floating  ark  in  which  so  many  young 
souls  haye  been  preserred  from  the 


awful  deluge  of  yioe  and  despair? 
No!  Then  let  us  run  down  to 
Qreenhithe,  and  not  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  railway  station  wa 
shall  see  her  great  black  hull  lyiog 
off  in  the  streuu.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking it,  for  in  white  letters  painted 
on  her  side  we  read  'Ghichosfcer 
Training  Ship  for  Homeless  Boys.' 
^90,  we  slacken  this  rope  on  the 
signal-mast  beside  the  little  pier, 
and  the  ascending  ball,  seen  from 
the  deck,  will  bring  a  boat  to  ns 
presently,  rowed  by  a  dozen  study 
young  able-bodied  marineis  clad  in 
a  jolly  nautical  foshion  in  blue  serge 
shirts,  Uue  trousers,  a  great  ofea 
collar  of  the  ivue  man-o'-?Far  pair 
tern,  and  a  cap  yrith  orthodox  rib- 
bon streamers  and  the  name  of  the 
ship  upon  the  band.  While  they 
come  you  shall  hear  what  set  the 
'  Chichester '  afloat,  chartered  her, 
and  sent  her  here  well-found  and 
yictualled,  manned  with  aa  bri^t  a 
crew  as  eyer  stepped  a  deck  or  lay 
snug  in  t2ieir  hundred  and  fifl? 
hammocks,  dreaming  of  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sesi,  or  waking  now  and 
then  with  a  yagoe  but 
memory  of  that  past  awful  life  from 
which  they  haye  been  snatched  by 
a  press-gang  of  which  it  would 
well  become  us  all  to  be  actiTe 
membesB.  This  was  the  way  of  it 
It  began  with  a  supper  to  which  the 
homeless  boys  of  jCondon  were  in- 
yited.  Inyitations  were  sent  to  the 
caauai  wards,  to  the  common  lodg- 
ing-houses, to  all  BortB  of  plaoes 
where  boys  were  known  to  lurk, 
starying  and  destitute.  Justfimcy 
that  larspe  room  in  Great  Queen 
Street;  the  long  tables  filled  with 
these  poor  outcasts  of  the  towxi,  in 
their  rags,  and  with  wild  suspiaoiu 
eyes  gleaming  from  under  their 
tangled  hair.  Gould  they  beliefs 
it  ?  Well,  seeing  was  beliey  ing,  and 
there  it  was.  Bioast  beef,  hot  plum 
pudding,  coffee,  and  a  welcome  firom 
£arl  Shafteabury  who  went  aboat 
among  theuL  The  regular  inmates 
of  the  Befuge  were  interspersed 
among  them  too:  so  that  there  was 
a  leayen  of  order;  and  eyen  the 
grace  before  and  after  meat  was 
sung  in  a  way  that  was  as  affecting 
as  the  highest  triumph  of  the 
musical  art  could   haye  made  it 
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The  oljeet  of  thai  meeting  was  to 

get  an  answer  to  one  question-- 

'  Now,  hjy%,  if  a  ship  were  moored 
in  the  Thames,  how  many  of  yon 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  board  ?' 
Seldom  has  such  a  collection  of  little 
dirty  hands  been  seen  as  that  which 
ra^ooded  to  this  inflation.  To  go 
00  boaid  ship:  the  yery  thing  tlubt 
thflj  had  all  been  wishing  for  all 
thfiff  liyes,  one  might  have  thought ; 
md  jet  there  were  boys  there  who 
had  never  seen  a  hoge  ship,  and 
didn't  know  what  was  the  name  of 
the  river  on  the  mnddy  shore  of 
whieh  they  had  paddled  and  docked 
ioreoppeEB. 

There  only  remained  to  memo- 
rialize the  QoTemment  for  a  vessel 
(we  all  know  that  many  of  them  are 
like^  to  lie  lotiing  naelessly  aboat 
the harboors  of  the  world);  and,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal,  the  hnU  of  a 
50-gvn  frigate  was  handed  over  to 
theoomnutteei  Only  the  hnll,  with 
the  niggardly  ocmcesakm  that  masts, 
sttli^  and  other  stcMras  might  be 
diawB  from  the  dodcyard  for  the 
completion  of  the  ship  to  the  value 
of  alittle  more  than  aoooi.,  for  which 
coly  nine  months'  credit  was  to  be 
given. 

Let  this  be  remembered  when  we 
nad  the  debates  in  the  House  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  and  see  what 
thenatkn  has  to  pay  lor  useless  ex- 
periments ;  let  this  be  remembered, 
too,2n  comiection  with  the  £>ot,that 
our  navy,  and  especially  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  has  long  been  so  de- 
terifxatiag  that  merchants  look  to 
the  fdtoie  with  dismay:  and  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  estimate 
what  is  the  value  of  the  work  to  be 
done  on  board  the  'ChicheBter/ 
^toe  two  hundred  boys  may  be 
thnronghly  trained  for  sea-serviee. 

Only  a  hundred  and  fifty  are 
ftt  present  on  board,  for  the  fonds 
aie  not  sufficient  to  fill  all  those 
iifist  hammoftkH  slung  in  the  Icmg 
light  airy  lower  deck. 

But  here  comes  the  boat»  brought 
^^loogBide  in  a  masterly  manner,and 
iMie  is  the  stroke  oar  waiting  to  lend 
yoaahand*  Do  yon  see  that  medal 
on  his  hhie shirt?  it  comes  from  the 
Huniane  Sodefy,  and  he  gained  it 
£ar  jomping  overboard  after  one  of 
hiameesmateswho  in  simple  care- 


lessness foil  overboard  from  the 
deck.  A  fresh-coloured,  smart,  ac- 
tive fellow  he  is,  too,  and  his  boaf  s 
crew  is  as  trim  and  taut  as  the  craft 
itself.  Easy  all!  Here  we  are  along- 
side without  so  much  as  rublnaig  a 
speck  off  the  paint,  and  now  up  the 
landsmen's  gangway  to  the  deek« 
whece  Captain  Alston  is  waiting  to 
xeoeive  us.  Oaptain  Alston  has  seen 
service  in  her  Mi^jesty's  navy,  ami  is 
just  the  man  to  command  thu  vessel ; 
for  he  is— we  entreat  him  to  pardon 
what  when  said  so  plainly  is  almost  a 
perscmal  rudeness:  but  we  may  aa 
well  put  it  in  the  old  formuhi--sii 
<^cer  and  a  gentleman.  With  no 
little  experience  of  the  subtle  in- 
fluences to  which  these  boys,  out- 
cast, deserted,  and  ignorant  as  thej 
may  be,  are  susceptible,  we  ob- 
serve how  this  quiet,  well-bred 
manner  [operates.  We  note — God 
knows  how  gladly— that  i^hen  the 
Captain  goes  amongst  them  there 
is  no  hal^doubting  look,  no  sodden 
hush  of  the  talk,  which,  by-tke-by, 
goes  oai  in  a  serene,  reflective  tone, 
as  though  the  lads  had  already 
caught  the  seaman's  habit  of  rumi- 
nation. That  which  strikes  the 
visitor  to  the  'Chichester'  at  firsft 
sight  is  the  absence  of  rigorous 
or  repreasive  discipline — ^the  en- 
couraging method  adopted — the 
frequent  change  of  oocnpatian,  and 
yet  the  quiet  and  cheerfril  orderli- 
ness that  seems  to  be  maintsined 
by  the  b(^  themselves.  The  whole 
crew  is  drawn  up  in  file:  two  long 
rows  along  the  main  deck ;  all  but 
the  boafs  crew,  who  are  just  now 
busy  with  their  dinners,  which  have 
been  kept  hot  for  tiiem  while  they 
came  ashore  for  us.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  the  dinner  is? 
Sea  pie,  or  I'm  not  to  be  trusted  as 
a  judge  ^of  savoury  smella  Tes, 
sea  pie;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
separate  sea  pie  for  each  hardy 
mariner.  Here  it  is,  smoking  hot 
on  his  plate  at  this  moment  Crust, 
layer  i&  mutton,  layer  of  onion, 
mealy  potato,  rk^  gn^y — ^  blend- 
ing in  one  delicious  steam.  Soup 
and  meat,  or  meat  with  a  gooa 
allowance  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
a  hunch  of  such  delicious  bread 
that  it  beats  any  cake  within  ordi- 
nary experience:   with  occasional 
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frnJt  puddings  and  pies:  is  the 
daily  dinner  served  at  twelve  o'clock. 
If  you  want  to  give  a  professional 
gentleman  a  moment's  pleasure, 
we  can  introduce  you  to  our  ship's 
baker.  A  sturdy  lad,  with  a  canny 
expression  in  his  honest  face,  as 
though  he  knew  exactly  where  the 
difference  lay  between  his  batch  of 
brown  and  his  batch  of  white,  but 
defied  you  to  find  it  out,  or  to  say 
which  you  liked  best  after  you  had 
eaten  of  both. 

The  bakery — right  down  in  the 
hold — is  a  model  of  convenience; 
and  the  superfluous  heat  from  the 
ovens,  carried  up  a  hollow  iron 
tube,  serves  to  warm  the  great 
lower  deck  and  its  long  rows  of 
sleepers  during  the  cold  winter 
nights.  By  the  time  we  are  on  the 
main  deck  again  the  various  classes 
have  been  drafted  off.  Here  a 
dozen  studious-looking  fellows  are 
learning  of  the  bo'sun  the  art  of 
making  splices  and  knots,  and  the 
way  of  rigging  running  gear.  The 
bo'sun  gives  his  lesson,  chaffs  one 
or  two  of  the  slow  ones  a  little,  and 
then  leaves  them  to  a  monitor,  who 
sets  them  to  work  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner.  Further  on, 
two  thoughtful  lads,  one  with  a 
bright,  open  Irish  face,  are  study- 
ing the  ropes  and  spars  of  a  pretty 
model  barque,  and  are  setting  up 
new  rigging  here  and  there  upon 
its  masts.  Divided  by  a  wooden 
partition  is  the  schoolroom,  where 
lads  of  various  ages  are  writing  in 
copy-books,  absorbed  in  the  my- 
steries of  compound  subtraction,  or 
are  reading  some  entertaining  book 
to  the  master,  who  looks  as  bright 
as  everybody  else  does  on  boud. 
Bound  the  comer,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  little  cabin,  where  the  matron 
is  teaching  some  of  the  boys  plain 
sewing,  with  a  brisk  blending  of 
good-humoured  reproof  and  mo- 
therly encouragement  pleasant  to 
see,  especially  when  one  clean-faced 
but  rather  clumsy-looking  littie 
fellow  catches  our  eye,  as  he  meekly 
takes  his  reproof  and  breaks  out 
immediately  mto  a  merry  grin  and 
such  an  expression  of  comic  for- 
bearance that  we  go  away  to  laugh. 

Shoemaking  is  going  on  close  by, 
under  the  diiSction  of  an  instructor. 


who  comes  on  board  for  a  few  honrs 
twice  a  week ;  and  in  another  select 
spot,  on  this  great  main  deck,  is  the 
greatest  sight  of  aU.  Of  course, 
among  so  many  boys  there  must 
always  be  some  two  or  Hiree  who 
want  their  hair  cut;  and  this  de- 
I)artment  of  indus^  is  entirely 
trusted  to  amateurs,  who  operate 
upon  each  other  with  a  gravity 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrous.  Seated  on  a  chair  set 
upon  a  square  piece  of  sailcloth, 
and  regularly  invested  wi&  the 
traditional  drapesy  of  the  tonsorial 
victim,  anybody  would  look  gro- 
tesque enough ;  and  the  boys,  who 
regard  this  as  quite  a  serious  per- 
formance, in  that  respect  diffarveiy 
little  from  other  people.  It  is  the 
operator,  who,  in  his  deep  anxiety— 
his  efforts  to  achieve  a  marked  snc- 
cess,  which  lead  him  to  call  tU 
sorts  of  bodily  contortions  to  his 
aid :  his  frequent  references  to  the 
taste  and  judgmentof  the  patientis  so 
wonderfully  entertaining— ahnost  as 
entertaining  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  swimming-ckk— 
a  class,  by-the-by,  which  sometimes 
includes  the  whole  school.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of 
this  tuition  may  be  speedily  suc- 
cessful, for  two  lads  have  fiJlen 
overboard,  by  sheer  carelessness, 
since  the  ship  has  been  anchored 
at  Greenhithe ;  and  though  neither 
of  them  was  recovered,  no  blame 
could  attach  to  any  one  on  board. 
In  one  case  Captain  Alston  himself 
immediately  leaped  into  the  water, 
but  the  great  strength  and  rapidity 
of  the  tide  swept  the  boy  away 
before  he  could  reach  him,  though 
he  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  made 
every  effort  until  he  was  himself 
almost  exhausted;  in  the  other 
instance,  the  lad  already  mentioned 
as  the  stroke  oar  of  the  cotter  was 
equally  prompt,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  equally  unsuccessful.  There 
is  no  danger  in  the  method  of  in- 
struction, however,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  a  brisk  knock  on  the  haul 
or  the  shins;  for,  perhaps,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  the  boys  of  the 
'  Chichester '  are  taught  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin  in 
his  celebiated  book,  '  The  Whole 
Art  of   Swinuning,'  which  com- 
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mencM  bf  EKlTisiiig  the  student 
'□erer  on  tuf  account  to  go  near 
tbe  water  imtil  he  knows  now  to 
Ewim.'  To  carry  ont  this  admirabJe 
priocipk,  the  '  Chichester '  boys 
■re  instrncted  to  draw  largely  on 
their  imagiuationa :  to  re^ird  the 
smooth,  clean,  aolid  deck  of  the 
veawl  as  the  alament  with  which 
the;  have  to  contoid,  and  then, 
lying  down  npon  it  at  foil  length 
(m  their  fiKes,  to  go  throogh  the 
proper  motions  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. It  may  be  imagined  that 
this  ia  rare  fan  when  all  tbe  boya 
ue  practising  in  more  or  lees  con- 


cert; and  perhaps  it  may  form  a 
part  of  the  r^rolar  institotion  of 
thoronghly  jovial  play,  which  ia  as 
much  a  part  of  the  '  Cbicheeter ' 
discipline  aa  work  or  study.  For 
they  are  a  jovial  crew  there  in 
that  great  black  hnll  out  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  swift 
river.  'Up  abont  half-past  five; 
then  stow  hammocks ;  and  then  we 
has  a  wash ;  and  then  oar  prayera ; 
and  then  breaktast-HiDCaa,  with 
plenty  o'  milk  and  sogar,  and  half 
a  pound  o'  bread ;  then  school,  and 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  or  what  not; 
and  sometimea  eome  of  as  go  ashore 


with  the  boat,  and  bring  things  off; 
and  then  dinner  at  twelve,  such  as 
yon  see,  and  school  again;  and  so 
on  till  tea-timo— tea  and  bread; 
and  than  we  have  singing  some- 
times' and  there's  fifes  and  drums, 
and  drangbts,  and  games  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  sometimes  a  meet- 
ing; and  sometimes  we  goes  sky- 
larking about  just  as  we  like,  and 
abed  about  eight  or  half-past'  Buch 
was  the  brief  r^sumS  of  an  A.B, 
aged  about  twelve,  who  formed  one 
of  a  select  party  looking  at  the  cut- 
tiog  np  of  skins  for  '  uppers ;'  and 
it  donbtless  represents  ronghly  an 


ordinary  working  day.  Captains  of 
merchant  ehipe  are  already  on  tbe 
look-out  for  boys  from  the  '  Chi- 
chester,' and  with  good  reason. 
They  know  more  than  half  the 
lubberly  'long  shore  men  who  Bkulk 
abont  our  seaports  to  book  as 
ordinary  seamen;  and  a  'Chichester' 
boy  with  a  year's  training  will  soon 
command  fair  wages  in  a  well-found 
ship.  There  is  an  cuvrit  de  corps 
among  them  too;  and  letters  al- 
ready received  from  lads  who  have 
gone  to  aea  declare  their  intention 
to '  keep  np  the  credit  of  the  "  Cbi- 
cbester." '    AIL  the  crsw  went  witb 
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)  the  CiTBt^  Pakce 
to  join  the  gnat 
gathering  of  the  choirs;  and  the 
captain  ket  all  hands,  and  grow 
a  fittle  anxjooi  when  the  time  came 
fbr  retonuDg,  lest  there  should  be 
srane  misBing  from  ttie  appointed 
tiTBtiDg-place.  No,  not  <»e.  The^ 
were  ^oe  to  a  boy;  and  eo  they 
wen  at  tiie  London  Bridge  ter- 
minuB.  The  great  rear  aixl  glare 
of  the  mighty  city  had  no  tempta- 
tfonafcvthem;  tb^  had  penetrated 
to  its  hard,  hollow  heart  long  ago, 
when  they  were  homeleaB  and  dceti- 
tate.  It  is  a  strange  thought  that 
these  lada  have  found  a  hwaa  and 
friends  by  going,  in  a  mamier,  to 
sea,  and  Uiat  v)xai  th^  stand  upon 
the  deck  of  that  gnat  ship,  and 


follow  the  river'a  liack  LoadoD- 
ward,  they  go/rom  instead  ofgtdiig 
to  the  only  home  they  ever  knew, 
except  the  parent  lefoge  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  where  the  seaetuj 
kuows  eyerj  boy  among  thcm.liii 
name,  his  face,  biA  history,  and  cut 
show  yon  some  wonderful  pictont- 
phot(%iapIis  of  tbeae  bc^s,  as  Ibej 
are  now,  tRoad-ohested,  stnu^ 
limbed,  open^yed,  and  with  the  light 
of  hcHMst effort  is  t^eir  yonngbott: 
and  as  they  were  whai  phidied  witt 
fhmine,  cnmching,  shuublinK  ml 
with  downcast,  but  dcAeot,  Gmuiag 
looks, they  had  just  been  takenftom 
the  streets.  To  see  these  pboto- 
graphs  is  in  itself  a  strange  and  la- 
rible  lesson;  worth  miuh  lore- 
Worth  also  timtt  money. 

T.A. 
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AMONGST  the  most  in&moofl 
dfiDs  in  this  great  metropolis 
are  not  a  few  City  billiard-rooms. 
Frommid-daj  to  midnight  villainoas 
sdiemeB  are  oonoooted  within  their 
IxeeinctBy  and  ooonUess  dupes  be- 
come Tictims  to  the  shallowest  de- 
Tioes.  Well-diessed  sharpers  hang 
aboat  their  doorways;  tibe  atmo- 
sphere as  you  enter  is  pestileatial, 
aod  the  scenes  enacted  can  cmly  be 
compared  with  those  which  present 
theinselTes  where  vice  abounds,  and 
purity  cannot  make  its  appearance 
vithout  danger  of  contamination. 
The  seats  aiound  the  table  are  ocou« 
pied  for  the  most  part  by '  bonnets/ 
who  will  conyerse  fiuniliarly,  gamble 
on  the  stroke  or  game,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  strangers  by  such  simu* 
latoi  or  artifice  as  it  seems  fitting 
ihey  should  employ  to  play  on 
temis  at  once  duadyantageous  to 
the  greenhorn  and  dishcmourable  to 
fheir  proposer.  Experience  teaches 
VB  that  warnings  are  not  altogether 
without  ayail,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
by  relating  a  drcnmstance  which 
oocurred  to  myself,  endeayour  to 
caution  such  of  my  readers  as 
hare  hitherto  gcme  through  a  ImI- 
liard-rocxn  ordeal  scatheless. 

One  afternoon  in  September,  1863, 
I  left  the  Bank,  as  usual,  and  re- 
paired to  a  neighbouring  diyan, 
where  an  appointment  with  Bougier 
of  the  'Eye-water  Company'  de- 
manded my  presence.  He  had  not  yet 
come,  they  told  me ;  'would  I  wait?' 
Tbae  was  nothing  else  for  it,  as  see 
him  I  must,  and  find  out,  too,  the 
leesoQ  why  he  had  failed  to  meet 
the  hill,  across  whidi,  'as  a  mere 
matter  of  form'  the  sleek  old  gen- 
tleouin  who  adyanoed  the  money 
aid,  I  had  unguardedly  written  my 
mune.  It  was  then  the  second  day 
after  date,  and  notice  had  been  giyen 
mettiat  thebill  must  be  taken  up  by 
nie  if  not  by  Bougier.  To  a  man  of 
mems  502.  is  an  inconsiderable  sum ; 
in  my  case  it  represented  the  eam- 
ingB  of  two  long  months.  My  situa- 
tion at  the  Bank  yielded  but  300/. 
&9«ar  and  an  annual  present;  still 
it  was  too  good  a  position  to  threw 
^P  on  account  of  this  amount,  and 


if  he  preyed  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment I  felt  bound  to  see  nim 
through  for  my  own  credit  as  well 
as  for  his.  But  no  more  backing 
bills;  <m  that  I  was  determined. 

An  impatient  half-hour  paesed 
and  he  came  not:  so,  leaying  word 
with  the  waiter,  I  sauntered  into 
the  billiard-room.  For  months  I 
had  not  touched  a  cue.  PUy  inter- 
fered with  my  duties,  and  for  a 
time,  at  all  eyents,  I  determined  on 
abandoning  the  gama  This  after- 
noon the  old  fascination  crept  oyer 
me  as  the  balls  ' clicked;'  and  al- 
though the  gentlemen  wielding  tibe 
cues)  as  I  entered  were  eyidently 
much  inferior  in  calibre  to  myself, 
I  neyertheless  feU  into  the  spirit 
of  the  competition,  and  silently 
criticised  the  strokes  with  the  same 
eager  and  perhaps  yain  feelings  as 
of  old.  It  was  not  a  great  match : 
the  tall,  moustachioed  gentlemen 
in  a  '  loud '  shirt  haying  evidentiy 
no  yery  difScult  task  in  bringing 
about  the  defeat  of  an  insignifi- 
cant-looking  opponent,  who,  on 
closer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be 
a  Frenchman.  They  had  engaged 
at  the  English  game,  and  the 
'CJount' — for  so  his  adyersary  ad- 
dressed him  —  desired  tiiat  they 
should  change  it  for  '  ze  canon'  of 
his  country,  alleging  as  the  reason 
that  '  Captain  du  Burgh '  was  too 
strong  at  'ze  hazard '  for  him.  The 
Gaptundeclined,  on  similar  grounds, 
and  as  hie  antagonist  declared  his 
intention  of  retiring  ftonx  so  un- 
equal a  contest,  the  yictor  chal- 
lenged any  of  the  half-dozen  spec- 
tators to  a  game.  No  one  seemed 
inclined  to  play,  so  I,  with  the  in- 
tention of '  taking  the  shine '  out  of 
the  Captain,  lifted  down  a  cue  and 
offered  to  compete  with  him.  After 
a  few  strokes  each,  the  Count, 
whose  feelings  had  been  hurt, 
showed  his  res^itment  by  offaring 
to '  support  ze  gentilman '  (meaning 
me)  '  for  yun  Uttil  sufferin.'  We 
were  playing  for  a  shilling  oolj,  and 
as  I  won  three  games  off-hand,  the 
correctness  of  tiie  Count's  discern- 
ment beoame  the  more  apparent 
He  professed  himself  in  ecstacies 
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with  my  performanoe,  and  skipped 
about  the  room,  sipping  eau  mere 
and  rolling  cigarettes,  as  gaily  as  a 
butterfly.  We  increased  the  stakes 
to  five  shillings,  and  then,  on  my 
adversary's  suggestion,  to  half  a 
sovereign  for  the  last,  the  marker 
having  given  us  notice  that '  there 
will  be  a  pool  next,  gentlemen.'  I 
tibink  I  won  six  games  out  of  seven, 
the  last  only  b^g  credited  to  the 
Captium,  who,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, doubled  the  red  ball  when  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.  The 
Oount  swore  in  at  least  three  lan- 
guages, called  tbe  Captain  'mau- 
vais  sQJet,'  to  our  infinite  amnse- 
ment,  and  proposed  an  adjournment 
to  a  private  room,  where  he  might 
the  better  revenge  himself  by  win- 
ning from  his  old  enemy.  My  oppo- 
nent good-humouredly  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement,  and  thus  I  felt 
myself  'cornered,'  as  it  were,  and 
bound,  having  still  won  a  few  shil- 
lings on  the  balance,  to  stay  an  hour 
or  two  longer.  Excusing  myself  for 
a  moment,  I  looked  in  at  the  divan, 
but  Bongier  had  not  appeared,  and, 
after  giving  directions  where  I 
might  be  found,  followed  my  oppo- 
nent to  a  room  above  that  in  which 
we  had  previously  met  The  table 
was  faster,  but  I  played  all  the 
better,  having  by  this  time  warmed 
to  my  work,  and  side-strokes  and 
twist  hazards  were  scored  with 
greater  nicety  and  precision  than 
before.  The  Captain,  after  another 
game,  suggested  that  we  should 
have  a  '  Pyramid,'  and  see  if  the 
luck  would  change.  The  balls  were 
soon  forthcoming,  and  tbe  stakes 
being  set  at  a  shilling  a  ball  and  a 
crown  on  the  game  we  went  to 
work.  The  Count — who  meanwhile 
had  wagered  to  a  considerable  sum 
and  won  a  '  hatful  of  money '  from 
my  antagonist— <sontinued  staking 
'  littil  si]2rerins '  on  odd  balls,  and 
very  frequently  with  success.  I  found 
that  it  was  a  better  match  at  Py- 
ramids, as  the  Captain  never  missed 
ordinary  hazards,  and  on  the  first 
game  I  won  by  one  point  only.  He 
got  a '  fluke '  in  the  second,  and  as  his 
ball  stopped  in  the  centre  of  a  group, 
my  chance  was  extinguished,  eight 
being  this  time  credited  to  him. 
The  Count  was  furious,  doubled  his 


bets  and  tore  about  like  a  wild  man. 
I,  however,  won  the  third  game 
easily,  and  also  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  Then  my  adversary— who 
seemed  not  the  least  '  put  out'  by 
my  steady  game  and  his  own  ill- 
success— offered  to  stake  i/.  a  ball 
extra  on  eight  balls  then  in  play. 
The  Count  snapped  at  the  wagjor, 
and  I  took  six  of  them,  thus  win- 
ning for  him  4^.  In  the  followiog 
game  I  was  induced  to  give  a  ball 
on  the  table,  and  we  both  expressed 
ourselves  satisfied  that  the  match 
was  a  pretty  fair  one ;  for  though  I 
had  won  half  a  dozen  games  out  of 
seven,  the  balance  of  balls  was  only 
eight  in  my  fi&vour.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  the  Captain  repeated 
his  offer  to  bet  1 2.  eacn  on  six  balls, 
all  apparently  aafa  In  a  weak 
moment  I  accepted  the  propoeal; 
and  by  a  remarkably  fine  aouble  he 
managed  to  get  amongst  them,  and 
score  five:  thns  I  lost  4/.  The 
Count  suggested  that  we  were  play- 
ing for  ridiculously  small  stakes, 
which  by  consent  we  raised  to  iZ.  on 
the  game  and  59.  each  on  the  balk 
Still  I  held  my  own,  and,  though 
now  rather  excited,  I  managed  to 
clear  off  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
extra  bet  of  4^.  during  the  next 
game.  My  opponent,  looking  at  his 
watoh,  said  he  could  only  remain 
another  half-hour,  and,  after  reckon- 
ing up  the  score,  which  showed  a 
balance  on  the  afternoon  of  i/.  to 
me,  he  proposed  that,  for  the  last 
game,  we  should  play  $1,  and  i2.  I 
had  never  risked  so  much  before, 
but  as  I  was  the  winner,  and  he  a 
stranger  whom  I  should  probably 
meet  no  more,  I  agreed,  not  without 
secret  misgivings  as  to  the  result;  for 
I  was  by  this  time  not  at  all  ceitain 
he  did  not  play  a  safer  game  than 
myself,  if  his  hazard  striking  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  mine.  However, 
we  started,  the  Count  betting  my 
opponent  toil,  on  the  game  and  5/. 
on  each  ball.  We  both  made  careful 
strokes,  and  I  again  noticed  that 
whenever  occasion  offered  the  Gap- 
tain  doubled  me  to  some  cushion  or 
other  quite  seven  feet  from  the 
nearest  ball.  I  scored  two,  then, 
unluckily,  ran  in  after  a  perfectly 
straight  shot,  thus  levelling  us 
again  at  'love  all.'    But  there  were. 
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nnlnddly,  three  balls  in  the  D, — 
all  oertamties.  He  made  them, 
and  left  me  dose  again.  Once 
more  a  hard  stroke  was  necessary, 
and  then  my  opponent  scored 
twice  or  thrice.  So  the  game  pro- 
gressed, and  at  the  dose  I  was  cre- 
dited with  three,  he  with  twelve, 
making  nine  to  the  bad.  The  Count 
growlMl  at  my  play,  and  the  Captain 
said  I  had  been  unlucky  and  nervous 
to  boot  '  Would  I  like  my  revenge 
in  just  one  more  for  the  last?'  I 
thought  the  last  game  over:  he  had 
not  made  a  single  stroke  but  what  I 
also  could  have  scored.  His  only 
play  was  safeiy.  I  would  try  it 
too,  and  we  should  see  who  was 
master  :~Balance  13/.  in  &vour  of 
the  Captain.  The  Count  and  he 
agreed  on  still  higher  stakes,  but  I 
declined  hazarding  more,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  my  best,  get  back  my 
money  jif  po^ble,  and^lgo.  For- 
tune, I  imagined,  continued  dead 
against  me,  for  I  made  a  worse  fight 
of  it  than  before,  and  he  got  eleven 
balls  to  my  two.  '  A  tenner  each  on 
the  last  two.  Count!'  called  out  my 
opponent.  '  Done  wiz  you !'  replied 
the  Frenchman ;  and '  Done  again  T 
cried  I,  too,  like  an  ass  as  I  was. 

Three  strokes  each  dedded  it,  and 
he  then  doubled  a  hazard  off  three 
cushions,  leaving  the  player's  ball 
&r  away  from  the  other.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  'stick,'  such  as  only  a 
player  of  great  power  of  cue  can 
adueye  with  any  certainty;  and  it 
was  again  my  turn  to  play.  I  tried 
a  cut,  and  used  a  good  deal  of 
opposhog  'side,'  but  my  ball  after 
running  dead  for  a  time  'fdl  off,' 
towards  a  baulk  pocket,  and  was 
scored  l^  my  antagonist,  in  whose 
debt  I  was  now  51Z.— just  il.  more 
than  I  had  brought  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  Bougier's  bill.  A  dead 
fiilenoe  £Dllowei  the  issue  of  the  last 
game;  and  as  I  was  about  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  my  finances,  who 
should  come  rushing  upstairs  but 
Rougier.  He  gazed  first  at  one,  and 
then  another,  and  at  last,  address- 
ing the  Captain,  exclaimed — 

'  You  here,  Boyds,  and  again  with 
that  man?' 

My  late  opponent  lost  colour, 
&nd  his  fonner  presence  of  mind 
and  heartmess  seemed  altogether 


to  desert  him  as  Bougier  drew 
me  aside,  and  asked  how  matters 
stood.  I  stated  the  full  &ct8, 
and,  after  hearing  them,  my  friend, 
greatly  to  my  surprise,  expressed 
no  feeling  of  astonishment 

'  Take  not  the  least  notice  of  any- 
body,' he  said, '  but  go  down  to  the 
divan  and  wait  .for  me.' 

I  did  so,  and  half  an  hour  later 
was  joined  by  Rougier. 

'You  are  in  luck  this  time/  he 
said ;  '  I  dropped  upon  you  in  the 
nick  of  tima 

Since  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
and  evident  acquaintance  with  my 
late  antagonist,  I  had  been  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  bewilderment, 
and  felt  unable  to  utter  more  than — 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  explain  I' 

'  So  I  will,'  answered  Bougier ; 
'  but,  as  it's  already  late,  you  must 
come  to  my  rooms  and  hear  the 
story.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  tell 
you  that  my  unhappy  bill  is  settled, 
and  your  losses  thiB  evening  also 
for  the  modest  sum  of  5^.' 

Now  more  surprised  than  ever,  I 
could  but  follow  tiim  in  silence,  and, 
after  a  short  drive,  we  reached  his 
neat  and  well-appointed  chambers. 

'  Now,  old  fellow,'  said  he,  '  first 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  londness 
in  the  little  transaction  with  whidi 
your  name  was  so  unpleasantly  as- 
sociated for  my  sake,  and  then  111 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  har- 
pies out  of  whose  dutches  you  have 
escaped  almost  scot-free  to-night 

'The  Frenchman  is  a  returned 
convict,  with  three  years  yet  to  run. 
He  was  sent  out  of  the  country  for 
using  (uttering,  I  thinly  is  the  word) 
some  one  else's  name  in  a  transac- 
tion out  of  which  he  netted  a  con- 
siderable sum.  By  delicate  diplo- 
macy, however,  he  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  ticket  of  leave  after  the  expi- 
ration of  half  the  term ;  and  since 
his  return  his  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  h'ghter  and  safer  arts, 
including  hazard,  rouge  et  noir,  and 
faro,  varied  now  and  again  by  a  little 
"  flat-catching,"  at  billiards  or  what 
not  His  plausibility,  and  skill  at 
all  games  render  him  a  dangerous 
opponent,  but  a  propensity  for  gam- 
bling on  horse  racing  very  often 
leaves  him  with  hardly  a  shilling. 

'  His  companion  was  once  my  col- 
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leigne  in  office,  and,  iriih  iiie  advan- 
tiges  of  a  good  connectian  and  le- 
xnarkable  abilities  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  whateTer  he  undertook. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  was  a  slave 
to  the  game  at  which  yon  hAve  just 
**  broken  a  lance,"  and  fiiUing,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  amongst  a 
gang  of  sharpers,  he  lost  heavily 
to  uem,  embezzled  to  pay  with, 
and,  finally,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
make  good  the  money  he  had  pur- 
loined, was  led  to  practise  fraud  by 
leading  on  inferior  players  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice  like 
the  "  Count,"  *'  rooking  "  them. 

'  Probably  you  think  that  you 
play  about  an  even  game  with 
him? 

'  Yes,'  I  replied. 

'  Just  so,'  said  Bougier.  '  Well 
then,  I  may  as  well  let  you  know 
that  he  can  give  you,  with  safety,  30 
in  100  at  biliiaids,  or  three  balls  at 
Pyramids.' 

'  But  how,*  asked  I,  'was  it  that 
I  beat  him  on  the  average  ?' 

'Simply,'  answered  my  compa- 
nion, '  because  he  was  "  fiddling :" 
that  is,  persuading  you  by  giving 
what  appeared  proof  of  your  supe- 
rior game,  and  so  causing  you  to 
oontinue  playing  for  higher  stakes. 
Did  you  not  notice  how  he  won 
towards  the  end  ?* 

'  Tes,'  I  replied ; '  but  he  stowed 
no  dashing  hazards,  nor  scored  any- 
thing that  was  beyond  me.' 

'  He,  however,  played  for  safety 
in  wondrous  style,  youll  admit?' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  thaf  s  true.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Bougier,  '  that 
very  safety,  which  you  appear  to 
hold  in  contempt,  is  the  most  im- 


portant part  of  Pyramids.  Besides, 
did  you  not  see  he  never,  in  the 
games  ha  won,  ftiled  to  sooie  pro- 
bable hazards,  nor  nogleeted  to  tidke 
the  foUest  advantage  of  any  mistake 
on  your  part?' 

By  this  time  I  felt  quite  con- 
vinoed  of  the  truth  of  nqr  friend's 
statement,  and,  foUy  admitting  the 
entire  probability  iS.  what  he  bad 
told  me,  I  asked  him  by  whatmeBos 
52.  had  been  made  to  pay  51^. 

'  It  was  not  easy,'  he  said ; '  how- 
ever, I  managed  it  by  working  on  the 
Frenchman.  Your  opponent  needed 
hardly  a  word.  My  aasnranoeaf 
your  friendship  with  meTsatisfied 
him,  for  he  is  yet  under  obligatioos 
in  wideh  I  am  eonoemed;  but  the 
"  Count  "(Bertini  his  name  is,  and  he 
was  formerly  a  marker  in  Pans) 
could  not  be  made  to  distrngmsh 
between  you  and  any  other  dope. 
We  had  quito  a  scene  at  first,  and  1 
was  obliged  to  mention  his  anieoe- 
dents,  and  remind  him  of  the  sor- 
veillance  of  the  police  befine  he 
became  at  all  pacified.  Eventoall/, 
I  offered  him,  once  and  for  all,  5I 
as  payment,  and  he  accepted  it 
There's  the  acquittal,  and  you  need 
not  repay  me  until  it's  convenient' 

I  pulled  out  the  notes  hionglit 
specially  to  meet  his  bill,  and,  ^er 
telling  him  my  intentions,  we  shook 
hands  heartily  and  vowed  mutual 
obligations. 

After  all,  you  see,  I  got  off  easily; 

but  I  cannot  help  feeling,  whenever 

the  circumstance  occurs  to  me,  that  * 

I  was,  without  the  slightest  siupi- 

don  on  my  part,  '  Booked  in  the 

City.' 

H.B. 
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MAIDAN,  Maidan!  what  does  it 
mean?  Calcutta;  sorely  one 
heard  of  Calcntta  dnring  the  Indian 
mntimes?  butwhatanoddpictnre! 
Pretty- looking  children  without 
hats  and  under  an  Indian  snn. 

During  the  mutinies  our  troops 
sifiered  &om  that  terrible  snn  of 
India  as  much  as  from  the  enemy. 

Here  are  the  children  exposed  to 
the  gun,  while  their  native  servants 
are  sitting  unperturbed  as  if  their 
charges  ran  no  sort  of  risk :  even  the 
little  baby  is  unprotected  by  um- 
brella or  parasoL  Surely  that  pretty 
yoTUig  ayah  cannot  be  alive  to  the 
danger  of  coup  de  soleil,  imminent,  one 
would  suppose,  to  her  little  charge. 
Gan  the  artist  have  been  hoaxing? 
Can  the  picture  be  of  the  type  of 
that  steeple-chase  of  elepnants 
which  appeared  some  years  ago, 
where  elephants  were  shown  top- 
ping hurdles  as  neatly  as  if  each 
pachyderm  had  been  a  clever 
hunter?  One  has  lived  to  learn  how 
much  of  that  sketch  was  purely 
imaginary,  and  that  elephants  can- 
not so  cleverly  cross  a  flight  of 
hurdles,  or  even  ona 

If,  r^er,  after  looking  at  our 
sketch,  your  surprise  has  led  to 
some  such  soliloquy,  let  me  ex- 
plain what  the  sketch  means. 
Maidan  is  Hindustani  for  a  plain. 
Probably  you  have  never  been  in 
Calcutta;  there  are  places  in  the 
world  cooler  and  healthier.  Do  not 
regretas  on  irremediable  misfortune 
that  neither  business,  pleasure,  or 
duty  has  ever  sent  you  to  the 
City  of  Palaces,  for  so  it  has  often 
he«i  called,  nor,  primd  facie,  is  the 
title  inappropriate.  When  viewed 
from  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  with 
Government  House  and  the  Espla- 
nade on  the  left,  and  Chowringhee 
on  the  right,  or  when  viewed  as  one 
enters  from  Alipore,  Chowringhee, 
on  the  right,  and  Government 
House  and  the  Esplanade  in  front — 
then,  and  especially  if  seen  in  a 

fine  clear  evening  during  the  rains, 

Calcutta  appears  as  if  entitled  to  the 

name. 

Kor  is  it  for  us  to  say,  at  least 
▼OL.  xm.— Mo.  Lxxvin. 


at  present,  how  very  much  the  op- 
posite of  palatial  may  be  seen  and. 
alas !  smelt,  in  this  City  of  Palaces ! 

The  sanitary  commissioners  can 
speak  on  these  points,and  let  us  hope 
that  success  is  crowning  their  exer- 
tions. Chowringhee,  the  Esplanade, 
and  Government  House  occupy 
two  sides  of  the  Maidan  or  plain ; 
on  the  side  opposite  Chownnghee 
is  theriver  Hooghly ;  on  that  opposite 
the  Esplanade,  and  Government 
House,  IS  Tony's  Nullah,  crossed  by 
bridges  which  lead  to  the  suburbs 
of  Eidderpore,  Garden  Beach,  and 
Alipore. 

It  has  been  a  hot  day  in  a  hot 
month.  May.  In  the  verandahs, 
from  soon  after  sunrise,  '  chiks ' 
have  been  down  to  keep  out  the 
light,  and  the  crows  with  their  caw- 
caw  ;  a  delightful  sound  at  home  is 
the  caw  of  rooks  when  they  com- 
mence nesting  in  some  prettOy 
situated  old  rookery;  but  terrible 
is  the  caw-caw  of  a  Calcutta  crow 
in  a  verandah,  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  92*  or  loo',  where  you  sit 
a  prey  to  an  incorrigible  punkah- 
walla,  pricklv  heat,  and  arrears  of 
work.  All  day  have  the  Venetians, 
the  doors,  and  the  windows  been 
shut  to  exclude  h'ght  and  heat. 
Strangers  in  Calcutta  must  remem- 
ber with  what  difficulty  have  they, 
on  such  a  day,  recognized  in  the 
darkness  of  the  room  the  x)eople  on 
whom  they  have  been  calling.  Such, 
during  the  day,  have  been  the 
precautions  against  the  heat;  but 
the  sun  is  nearly  setting,  the  '  chiks' 
have  been  drawn  up,  doors,  windows, 
Venetians  have  been  thrown  open. 
Wives,  daughters,  and  nieces  have 
risen  from  their  short  afternoon 
siesta ;  husbands,  brothers,  cousins, 
friends  are  back  from  their  work — 
the  Sudder  judge  from  his  court, 
the  lawyer  from  his  chambers,  the 
merchant  from  his  Eothi,  the 
banker  from  his  Bunkghur. 

Neat  -  looking  steppers  have 
rattled  buggies  to  the  clubs,  where 
there  may  have  been  a  short  game 
at  billiards.  Married  men  have 
heard  at  home  who  have  been  call- 
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ing  during  the  day,  for  there  are 
ealajDuidcrs,  male  and  female,  who 
call  in  such  weather,  and  expect  to 
be  admitted.  Now  all  is  bustle 
for  a  ^ncral  exodus,  and  wonder- 
fij  is  tie  energy  after  the  heat  of 
the  day;  all  are  thronpng  to  the 
course  to  '  eat  air,'  as  the  natives 
Bay,  and  to  secure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  preeious  meal.  Anxious 
mothers  have  sent  out  their  child- 
ren at  tho  earliest  minute  that  was 
considered  safe,  for  though  yet 
bright  tho  sun  is  fast  sinidug,  and 
to  eyes  that  can  appreciate  the  8cene, 
a  canter  across  the  Maidan  will 
be  well  repaid  by  the  view  of  the 
Bunset  on  the  Rooghly,  in  the  di- 
recticm  of  the  Botanic&l  Gardenti. 
The  children  have  been  sent  out 
with  their  attendants  and  bearers, 
ayahs  and  dale, — as  they  are  called 
— who  have  two  or  three  favourite 
spots  where  they  like  to  congrogale 
and  goesip  while  the  children  play. 
The  band-stand  in  the  Eden 
Gardens  wa6  a  'very  favourite 
rendezvous,  especially  on  evenings 
when  the  '  Baja,'  or  band,  was  to 
play :  another  haunt  was  a  spot  on 


the  Maidan  immedialtly  in  irout  .■.' 
the  Military  Club;  a  house  formtrly 
inhabited  by  a  well-known  memUr 
of  the  medical  profession,  old  Dr. 

N ,  and  standing  at  the  comer 

of  Park  Street  where  it  enter> 
Chowringheo:  here  are  a  group 
sketched  by  our  artist 

To  those  who  have  been  in  Cal- 
cutta the  figures  will  speak  :'r 
themselves— the  delicate,  enervatti I 
loiik  of  the  children,  the  old  sjsh 
the  men  sittitig  down  with  their 
backs  to  us— the  chaprassy  near  tbe 
pony,  all  will  recftl  vividlj  to  old 
•qui  hftis'  many  a  similar  group, 
which  they  have  seen  when  Fauiicr- 
ing  down  for  a  torn  on  the  Secretarrs 
Walk,  or  cantering  past  in  hstlt  t-> 
join  some  iMrtyon  the  Course,  as  Itu 
ride  and  drive  by  the  Hooghlj  «8 
colled.  In  the  distance  we  seeOTer? 
sign  of  the  evening  exodna  All 
creeds,  all  colours,  in  all  eorts  of 
carriages  will  be  passing— the  Vice- 
roy with  his  postilions  and  ontodere 
— bftboofl  in '  keranchie '— ParsMs  in 
the  neweet  of  bu^es,  wilh  tbe 
neatest  of  steppers,  and  all  ieiei- 
mined  to '  eat  air.' 
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CHAPTER  IL 


BELLA  found  her  cousiii  sitting 
in  an  arm-cbair,  with  the  do^ 
Btili  OTer  her  shoulders,  and  a  face 
.  of  ashy  whiteness;  the  reaction  of 
bar  excitement 

'  My  dear,  how  ill  yon  look !'  was 
her  first  exclamation.  'Have  you 
been  oat  ?' 

'I  went  a  little  way  into  the 
Bhmbberies/  said  Mrs.  Damer;  'but 
the  day  tomed  so  cold.' 

'Do  you  think  so?  we  have  all 
been  saying  what  a  genial  afternoon 
it  is:  but  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  you.  Look  at 
my  boy:  isn't  he  a  fine  fellow? — 
he  has  been  out  all  day  in  the 
garden.  I  often  ^wish  you  had  a 
child,  Blanchey.' 

'DoyoUydear?  it  is  more  than  I 
da' 

'Ah,  but  you  can't  tell,  till  they 
aie  really  yours,  how  much  pleasure 
they  give  you ;  no  one  knows  who 
has  not  beoi  a  mother.' 

'No;  I  suppose  not' 

Mrs.  Damer  shivered  as  she  said 
the  words,  and  looked  into  the 
baby's  &t,  unmeaning  &ce  with 
eyes  of  sad  import  Mrs.  Clayton 
thought  she  had  wounded  her 
cousin,  and  stooped  to  kiss  the 
Blight  offence  away;  but  she  &ncied 
that  Blanche  almost  shrank  from 
her  embraoa 

'  She  must  be  really  ill,'  thought 
the  kindly  little  Bella,  who  had  no 
notion  of  such  a  thing  as  heart- 
sickness  for  an  apparently  happy 
married  woman.  '  She  ought  to  see 
a  doctor:  I  sh^  tell  Colonel  Damer 
so.' 

In  another  half-hour  they  were  at 
her  side  together,  urging  her  to  take 
their  advice. 

'Now,  my  darling,'  said  the 
ColoDel,  when  Mrs.  Damer  faintly 
protested  against  being  made  a  fuss 
about '  youmust  be  good  for  my  sake. 
Ion  know  how  precious  you  are 


to  me,  and  how  it  would  grieve  ma 
to  have  you  laid  up ;  let  me  send  for 
Dr.  Barlow,  as  your  cousin  advises. 
You  were  very  much  overcome  by 
the  long  journey  here,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  subsequent  excitement  of 
seeing  your  kind  frieuds  has  beeoi 
too  much  for  you.  You  do  not  half 
know  how  dear  you  are  to  me« 
Blanche,  or  you  would  not  refuse 
such  a  trifling  request  Here  have 
I  been,  for  fi^e  years,  dearest,  only 
looking  forward  from  day  to  dfi^  to 
meeting  my  dear  loving  little  wife 
again ;  and  then  to  have  you  so  ill 
as  this,  the  first  month  of  our  r^ 
union,  is  a  great  trial  to  me.  Pray 
let  me  send  for  Dr.  Barlow.' 

But  Mrs.  Damer  pleaded  for  de- 
lay. She  had  become  chilled  through 
being  out  in  the  shrubberies;  she 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  fatigue  of 
her  journey;  she  had  caught  a 
cold  whilst  crossing  from  Havre  to 
Folkestone:  it  was  anything  and 
everything  but  an  illness  which  re- 
quired medical  attendance.  If  she 
were  not  better  in  the  morning,  she 
promised  to  make  no  opposition  to 
their  wishes. 

So  she  forced  herself  to  rise  and 
dress  for  dinner.  She  appeared 
there  calm  and  collected,  and  con- 
tinued so  throughout  the  evenings 
talking  with  Mr.  Laurence  quite  as 
much  as  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany; and  she  went  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  other  gueste  of 
Molton  Grange,  receiving,  with  her 
cousin's  good  night,  congratulations 
on  the  evident  improvement  of  her 
health. 

'I  cannot  quite  make  out  what 
has  come  to  that  cousin  of  yours» 
Bella,'  said  Harry  Clayton  to  his 
wife,  as  they  too  retired  for  the 
night;  'she  doesn't  appear  half 
such  a  jolly  woman  as  she  used  to 
be.'  • 

'She    is    certainly   very  much 
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altered,'  was  Mr&  Clayton's  re- 
sponse; 'but  I  think  it  must  be 
chiefly  owing  to  her  health :  a  feel- 
ing of  debility  is  so  very  depress^ 
ing.' 

'  I  sappoee  it  can't  bo  anything  on 
her  mind,  Bella?'  suggested  the 
husband,  after  a  pause. 

'  On  her  mind,  Harry !'  said  Bella, 
sitting  up  in  bed  in  her  wonderment ; 
'of  course  not;  why,  how  could  it 
be?  She  has  everything  she  can* 
wish  for;  and,  I  am  sure,  no  wo- 
man could  have  a  more  devoted 
husband  than  OdIoucI  Damer.  Ho 
has  been  speaking  a  great  deal  about 
her  to  me  to-day,  and  his  anxiety  is 
something  enormous.  On  her  mind  t 
—what  a  funny  idea,  Harry;  what 
oould  have  put  that  in  your  head?* 

'  lam  sure  I^don't  know,*  was  the 
husband's  reply,  rather  ruefully 
given,  as  if  conscious  he  had  made  a 
great  mistake. 

'You  old  goose'  said  his  wife, 
with  an  emphatic  kiss,  as  she 
composed  herself  to  her  innocent 
slumbers. 

But  before  they  were  broken  by 
nature,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Clayton  was  roused  by  a  tap- 
ping at  the  bedroom-door ;  a  tapping 
to  which  all  Mr.  Clayton's  shouts 
to  'come  in'  only  served  as  a  re- 
newal. 

'  Who  can  it  be,  Harry? — do  get 
up  and  see,'  said  Bella. 

So  Harry  got  up,  like  a  dutiful 
husband,  and  opened  the  door,  and 
the  figure  of  Colonel  Damer,  robed 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  looking 
very  shadowy  and  unreal  in  the 
dawning,  presented  itself  on  the 
threshold. 

'Is  your  wife  here?'  demanded 
the  Colonel,  briefly. 

'  Of  course  she  is,'  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, wondering  what  the  Colonel 
wanted  with  her. 

'Will  she  come  to  Mrs.  Damer? 
she  is  very  ill,'  was  the  next  sen- 
tence, delivered  tremblingly. 

'  Very  ill  I'  exclaimed  lE^lla,  jump- 
ing out  of  bed  and  wrapping  herself 
in  a  dressing-gown.  'How  do  you 
mean,  Colonel  Damer? — ^when  did 
it  happen?' 

'Gcd  knows!'  he  said,  in  an 
agitated  voice;  'but  for  some  time 


after  she  fell  asleep  she  was  feTecish 
and  excited,  and  spoke  much.  I 
woke  suddenly  in  the  night  and 
missed  her,  and  going  in  search  of 
her  with  a  hght,  found  her  Men  <m 
the  landing.' 

'Fainted?' said  Bella. 

'I  don't  know  now  whether  it 
was  a  faint  or  a  fit,'  he  replied. 
'  but  I  incline  to  the  latter  beliet  I 
carried  her  back  to  her  bed,  and 
gave  her  some  restoratives,  not 
Hking  to  disturb  you ' 

'Oh!  why  didn't  yon.  Colonel 
Damer?'  interposed  his  hostess. 

' and  thought  she  was  better, 

till  just  now,  when  she  had  another 
atteick  of  unconsciousness,  and  is  £o 
weflkk  after  it  she  cannot  move.  She 
has  fever  too,  I  am  sure,  from  tbo 
rapidity  of  her  pulse,  and  I  don'i 
tbmk  her  head  is  quite  clear.' 

'  Harry,  dear,  send  for  Dr.  Bartow 
at  once,'  cried  Mrs.  Clayton,  throst- 
ing  her  naked  feet  into  slippen, 
'and  come  back  with  me.  Colonel 
Damer;  she  should  not  be  left  for 
a  minute.' 

And  she  passed  swiftly  along  the 
corridor  to  her  cousin's  room.  Ab 
she  neared  that  of  Mr.  Laurence, 
the  door  opened  a  little,  and  a  voice 
asked  huskily — 

'Is  anything  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Clayton?  I  have  been  listening  to 
noises  in  the  house  for  the  last 
hour.' 

'  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Damer,  has  been 
taken  ill,  Mr.  Laurence,  but  we 
have  sent  for  the  doctor ;  I  am  goiog 
to  her  now.' 

And  as  the  door  closed  again  she 
fancied  that  she  heard  a  sigh. 

Blanche  Damer  was  lying  on  ber 
pillows  very  hot  and  flashed,  with 
that  anxious,  perturbed  look  which 
the  eyes  assume  when  the  brain  is 
only  half  clouded,  and  can  feel  itself 
to  be  wandering. 

'  Blanche,  dearest,'  cried  Bella,  as 
she  caught  sight  of  her  face, '  what 
is  the  matter?  How  did  this  hap- 
pen?' 

'  I  dreamt  that  he  had  taken  it/ 
said  Mrs.  Damer,  slowly  and  sadly; 
'  but  it  was  a  mistake :  he  must  not 
have  it  yet— not  yet!  only  a  little 
while  to  wait  now !— but  he  has  the 
key.' 
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'Her  mind  is  wandering  at  pre- 
sent/ said  Colonel  Darner,  who  bad 
followed  Mrs.  Clayton  into  the 
room. 

'Oh,  Colonel  Damer/  exolaimed 
Bella,  tearfnlly, '  how  dreadful  it  is  I 
—she  frightens  me !  Could  she  have 
knocked  her  head  in  foiling  ?  Have 
you  no  idea  why  she  got  up  and 
went  into  the  passage?* 

'Not  the  slightest/  he  returned. 
And  now  that  she  examined  him 
under  the  morning  light,  which  was 
by  this  time  streaming  through  the 
opeued  shutters,  Bella  Clayton  saw 
how  aged  and  haggard  his  night's 
anxiety  had  made  him  look.  'My 
wife  has  been  very  subject  to  both 
sleeptalking  and  walking  since  my 
return,  and  I  have  several  times 
missed  her,  as  I  did  last  night,  and 
foand  her  walking  about  the  room 
in  her  sleep,  but  she  has  never  been 
like  this  before.  When  I  first  found 
her  in  the  passage,  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  gone  there,  or  what  she 
wanted,  and  she  said,  "the  key." 
When  I  had  re-lifted  her  into  bed, 
I  found  her  bunch  of  keys  as  nsual, 
on  the  dressing-table,  therefore  I 
imagine  she  could  not  then  have 
known  what  she  was  talking  about 
I  trust  Dr.  Barlow  will  not  be  long 
in  coming ;  I  am  deeply  anxious.' 

And  he  looked  the  tnith  of  what 
he  uttered ;  whilst  poor  little  Mrs. 
Clayton  could  only  press  his  hand 
and  entreat  him  to  be  hopeful ;  and 
his  wife  lay  on  her  pillows,  and 
silently  stared  into  vacancy. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  arrived  he 
pronounced  the  patient  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
she  had  not  been  subjected  to  some 
great  mental  shock  or  strain. 

Here  Colonel  Damer  came  forward 
snd  stoutly  denied  the  possibility  of 
such  a  tlung.  He  had  joined  his 
wife  irom  India  a  month  ago,  at 
which  time  she  was,  though  in  deli- 
cate, not  in  bad  health,  and  he  had 
never  left  'her  since.  They  had 
crossed  from  Havre  to  Folkestone 
three  days  before,  and  Mrs.  Damer 
bad  not  complained  of  any  unusual 
sickness  or  fatigue.  She  was  a  per- 
son of  a  highly  excitable  and  nervous 
temperament,  and  her  appetite  and 


spirit  were  variable;  otharwiie 
there  had  been  nothing  in  her  state 
of  health  to  call  for  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  her  friends. 

Dr.  Barlow  listened  to  all  these 
statements,  and  believed  as  much  of 
them  as  he  chose.  However,  he 
waived  the  subject  of  the  cause  of 
the  disaster;  the  fact  that  it  had 
occurred  was  undeniable;  and  the 
remedies  then  in  vogue  for  such 
emergencies  were  inunediately  re- 
sorted ta  But  leeching  and  cup- 
ping, shaving,  icing,  and  blistering, 
all  proved  alike  ineffectual,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  irrevocable 
fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  Blanche 
Damer  was  appointed  to  die. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  case 
assumed  a  darker  aspect,  and  the 
doctor's  prognostications  became  less 
hopeful.  Colonel  Damer  worked  him- 
self into  a  perfect  irenzy  of  fear. 

'  Save  her.  Dr.  Barlow/  he  had 
said  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  insane 
manner  in  which  people  are  used 
to  address  the  Faculty,  as  if  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  more  than  help 
the  efforts  of  nature.  '  Save  her  life, 
for  God's  sake  I  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  do  for  you,  of  earthly 
good,  that  shall  not  be  yours.  Shall 
I  call  in  other  advice  ?  Shall  I  tele- 
graph to  London  ?  Is  there  any  one 
there  who  can  save  her  ?  It  is  my 
life  as  well  as  hers  that  is  trembling 
in  the  scale.  For  the  love  of  heaven, 
do  not  stand  on  ceremony,  but  only 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done !' 

Of  course  Dr.  Barlow  told  him 
that  if  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  should  wish  him  to  telegraph  to 
town  for  further  advice,  and  men- 
tioned several  names  celebrated  in 
such  cases;  at  the  same  time  he 
assured  Colonel  Damer  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  number  of  doctors 
could  do  more  for  the  patient  than 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  at  the  probable 
termination  of  the  illness  for  some 
days  to  come. 

Bella  Clayton  gave  up  the  duty 
of  amusing  her  guests,  and  stationed 
herself  at  the  bedside  of  her  cousin ; 
and  the  unhappy  husband  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  room  like  a  ghost ; 
trying  to  think  upon  each  fresh 
visit,  that  there  was  a  slight  im- 
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provement  in  the  symptoms,  and 
gpending  the  interrening  time  in 
praying  for  the  life  which  he  fondly 
imagined  had  been  devoted  to  him- 
self. Meanwhile  wheoever  Mrs. 
Damer  opened  her  lips,  it  was  to 
ramble  on  in  this  manoer : — 

*  Dying  1'  her  hollow  voice  wonld 
exclaim ;  '  crashed  to  death  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  pyramid  of  blessings 
that  lies  like  lead  upon  my  chest 
and  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  Kind 
words — ^fond  care,  and  sweet  atten- 
tions—they bow  me  down  to  the 
earth!  I  am  stifling  beneath  the 
bnrden  of  their  silent  reproaches. 
Two  and  two  are  fonr ;  and  four  is 
eight;  eight  times  looked  shoald  be 
seonre — bnt  there  is  a  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  a  fire  that  is  not 
qnenched/ 

'  Oh  1  don't  come  in  here,  Colonel 
Darner,'  poor  Bella  wonld  exclaim, 
as  the  nnhappy  man  wonld  creep  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  stand  listen- 
ing, with  blanched  cheeks,  to  the 
delirions  ravings  of  his  wife.  '  She 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  saying,  re- 
member :  and  she  will  be  better  to- 
morrow, doubtless.  Don't  distress 
yourself  more,  by  listening  to  all 
this  nonsense.' 

'  I  don't  believe  she  wHl  ever  be 
better,  Mrs.  Clayton,'  he  replied,  on 
one  of  these  occasions.  This  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day. 

'Dearest!'  the  sick  woman  re- 
sumed, in  a  plaintively  soft  voice, 
without  being  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  conversation  around  her, '  if 
you  have  ever  loved  me,  you  will 
believe  in  tJiis  hour  that  I  love  you 
in  return.  If  you  have  given  me 
your  love,  I  have  given  you  more 
than  my  life.' 

*  Does  she  speak  of  me  ?'  demanded 
Colonel  Damer. 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Bella  Clayton, 
sadly. 

'  Take  it  off!  take  it  off!'  cried 
Mrs.  Damer,  starting  with  terror— 
'  this  box— this  iron-clamped  box 
which  presses  on  my  soul.  What 
have  I  done?  Where  shall  I  go? 
How  am  I  to  meet  him  again  ?' 

'  What  does  she  say  ?'  asked  the 
Colonel,  trembling. 

'  Colonel  Damer,  I  must  beg  you 
to  quit  the  room,'  said  Bella,  weep- 


ing. '  I  cannot  bear  to  stay  here 
with  both  of  yon.  Pray  leave  me 
alone  with  Blanche  nntil  she  is 
quieter.' 

And  so  the  husband  left  the 
chamber,  with  fellow  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  she  set  herself  to  the 
painful  task  of  attempting  to  soothe 
the  delirions  woman. 

Mf  he  wonld  only  strike  me,' 
moaned  Mrs.  Damer,  'or  frown  at 
me,  or  tell  me  that  I  lie,  I  could 
bear  it  better ;  bnt  he  is  killing  me 
with  kindness.  Where  is  the  box?— 
open  it— let  him  see  all.  I  am  nady 
to  die.  But  I  forgot — there  in  no 
key,  and  no  one  shall  touch  it:  it  n 
mine— mine.  Hark!  I  hear  it!  I 
bear  it  I  How  could  I  pnt  it  there  ? 
Lot  me  go— no  one  shall  hold  me! 
Let  me  go,  I  say — ^I  hear  it;  and— 
and — the  world  is  nothing  to  me!' 
At  last,  when  they  bad  almost 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  her  sleep 
again,  there  came  an  nninterrnpted 
hour  of  repose  from  sheer  wearinees ; 
and  then,  wide-open  hollow  eyee,— 
a  changed  voice  sounding  with  the 
question — '  Bella !  have  I  been  ill  ? 
and  Mrs.  Damer's  delirinm  was  over. 
Over  with  her  life.  For  on  his 
next  visit  Dr.  Barlow  found  her 
sensible  bnt  cold  and  pulseless,  and 
broke  to  her  friends  tne  news  that 
twelve  hours  more  wonld  end  her 
existence. 

Colonel  Damer  went  wild,  and 
telegraphed  at  once  to  London  for 
men  who  arrived  when  his  wife  was 
ready  to  be  coffined.  Bella  heard 
the  decree  and  wept  silently ;  and  a 
great  gloom  fell  upon  tlie  gnestB  of 
Molton  Chase,  who  had  been  left 
altogether  on  poor  Harry's  hands 
since  Mrs.  Damer's  illness. 

The  dying  woman  lay  very  sOeot 
and  exhausted  for  some  time  after 
she  had  waked  from  that  brief, 
memory-restoring  sleep.  Wh^  ebe 
next  spoke,  she  said,  observing  her 
cousin  s  swollen  eyes — 
'Am  I  dying,  Bella?' 
Poor  little  Mrs.  Clayton  did  not 
at  all  know  what  answer  to  make 
to  such  a  direct  question,  bnt  she 
managed  to  stammer  out  some- 
thing which,  whatever  it  was  meant 
for,  was  taken  as  affirmative  h^  tlie 
one  it  most  concerned. 
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'  I  thought  80.  Shall  I  never  be 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  agun  ?' 

'I  am  afraid  nofc, darling,— jon 
are  8o  weak!' 

'  Tee,  I  am<-I  can  hardly  laiae 
my  hand.  And  yet  I  mnst  rise  if  I 
can.  I  baye  something  80  pariioolar 
to  do.' 

'  Oaimot  I  doitforyoa,Bh«che?' 

'  FW  yon  do  it,  Bella?' 

'  Anything  —  OTeiything,  loye ! 
How  oan  you  ask  me  ?* 

'And  yon  will  promise  seore^y? 
liOt  me  look  in  your  face.  Tes,  it  is 
a  trae  ftuse,  as  it  has  ever  been,  and 
I  can  trust  you.  HiaTe  the  blaok 
box  moved  out  of  my  room  before  I 
die,  Bella, — ^mind,  be/ore  I  die,  and 
placed  in  your  own  dressing-room.' 

'  What^  dear,  your  linen  box  ?' 

'  Tesy  my  linen  box,  or  whatever 
yon  choose  to  call  it.  Take  it  away 
€Mt  onee,  Bella.  Tell  no  one;  and 
when  I  am  dead,  have  it  buried  in 
my  grave.  Surely  you  could  manage 
BO  mnoh  for  me  I' 

'And  Colonel  Bamer?* 

'If  you  speak  to  him  about  it, 
Bella,  or  to  your  husband,  or  to  any 
CMse,  111  never  forgive  you,  and  I'm 
dying!*  cried  Mrs.  Damer,  almost 
xiaing  in  her  excitement  '  Oh !  why 
have  I  delayed  it  so  long?  why  did 
I  not  see  to  this  beforeV  I  cannot 
even  die  in  peace.' 

'  Tea,  yes,  dearest  Blanche,  I  will 
do  it,  indeed  I  will,'  said  Mn.  Clay- 
ton, alarmed  at  her  emotion ;  'and 
no  one  shall  know  of  it  but  mysdf. 
Shall  I  send  it  to  my  room  at  once  ? 
Yoa  may  trust  entirely  to  my  dis- 
cretioo.    Pray,  have  no  fear!' 

'  Tes !  at  once— directly ;  it  can- 
not be  too  soon  !*  said  Mrs.  Damer, 
fiidling  back  exhausted  on  her  pil- 
low. So  a  servant  was  called,  and 
the  iron-clamped  box  was  carried 
away  from  the  sick-room  and  se- 
creted in  Mrs.  Clayton's  private 
apartment.  Mrs.  Damer  seemed  so 
weak,  that  her  cousin  suggested 
gammoning  her  husband  to  her 
side,  but  she  appeared  to  shrink 
from  an  interview  with  him. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what 
will  make  him  sad  to  thmk  of  after- 
wards/ she  murmured.  '  Let  me  die 
with  you  alone,  dear  Bella.  It  is 
better  fid.' 


So  Colonel  Damer,  although  he 
went  backwards  and  forwa^  all 
the  night,  was  not  called  at  any 
particular  moment  to  see  the  last  of 
nis  wife,  and  Blanche  had  her  wish. 
She  died  alone  with  her  fiutiifol 
little  cousin,  before  the  morning 
broke.  As  she  was  just  going,  she 
said,  in  a  vague  sort  of  manner, — 

'  Tell  him,  Bella,  that  I  fimive 
him  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  And 
that  I  have  seen  Heaven  open  to- 
night, and  a  child  spirit  pleadine 
with  the  Woman-bom  for  us ;  imd 
that  the  burden  is  lifted  off  my  soul 
at  last'  And  then  i^e  added  so- 
lemnly— '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 

iVither *  and  went  before  she 

could  finish  the  sentence. 

Innocent  Bella  repeated  her  last 
message  in  perfect  faith  to  Colonel 
Damer. 

'  She  told  me  to  tell  you,  that  she 
felt  herself  forgiven,  and  that  she 
had  seen  Heaven  opened  for  her,  and 
the  weight  of  her  sins  was  lifted  off 
her  soul.  Oh !  Colonel  Damer,  pray 
think  of  that,  and  take  comfort  She 
is  happier  than  you  could  make 
her.' 

But  the  poor  fiutjbftil  husband 
was,  for  the  presoSt,  beyond  all 
reach  of  comfort 

The  London  doctors  arrived  with 
the  daylight,  and  had  to  be  solemnly 
entertained  at  break&st,  and  warmed 
and  comforted  before  they  were  de- 
spatched home  again.  The  Christ- 
mas guests  were  all  packing  up 
their  boxes,  preparatory  to  taking 
their  leave  of  Molton  Chase,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  think  of  festirities 
with  such  a  bereavement  in  the 
house.  And  Harry  Clayton  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  very  thankful  that 
they  thought  of  domg  sa 

'  It  has  been  a  most  unfortunate 
business  altogether,  Bella,  and  of 
course  they  all  felt  it,  poor  things; 
and  the  more  so  because  they  could 
tc^e  no  active  part  in  it  The  house 
has  hid  a  pall  over  it  the  last  week ; 
and  it  would  have  been  still  worse 
if  they  had  remained.  As  for  Lau- 
rence, I  never  saw  a  man  so  out  up. 
He  has  eaten  nothing  since  your 
poor  cousin  was  taken  ill.  One 
would  think  she  had  been  his  siflter, 
or  his  dearest  friend.' 
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*Jb  he  gdng  with  the  rest, 
Hftny?' 

'  No;  he  will  stay  till  after  the 
fuieral;  then  he  is  going  abroad. 
He  feels  deeply  with  yon,  Bella,  and 
desired  me  to  tell  yon  so.' 

'  He  is  yery  good— thank  him  in 
my  name.' 

Bnt  released  from  the  care  of 
thinking  for  her  guests,  and  sitting 
crying  adone  in  her  dressing-room, 
poor  Mrs.  Clayton  ooold  not  imsr 
gine  what  to  do  with  the  iron- 
clamped  black  box.  She  had  pro- 
mised Blanche  not  to  confide  in  her 
hnsband,  or  Oolonel  Damer.  The 
latter,  haying  no  family  yanlt, 
wished  to  lay  the  remains  of  his 
wife  amongst  those  of  the  Claytons 
in  the  country  churchyard  of  Mol- 
ten ;  but  how  to  get  tibe  black  box 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  mourners 
was  a  mysteiy  beyond  the  fiEithom- 
ing  of  Bella's  open  heart  But  in 
the  midst  of  her  perplexity.  Fate 
sent  her  aid.  On  the  second  day  of 
her  cousin's  death,  a  gentle  tap 
sounded  at  her  chamber  door,  and 
on  her  invitation  to  enter  being  an- 
swered, she  was  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Laurence  on  the  threshold — 
come,  as  she  imagined,  to  offer  his 
sympathy  in  person. 

'  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Laurence,'  she  said. 

*  I  can  scarcely  claim  your  grati- 
tude, Mrs.  Clayton.  I  have  sought 
you  to  speak  on  a  very  important 
but  painfol  subject  May  I  ask  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments?' 

'Of  course  you  may!'  And  she 
motioned  him  to  a  seat 

*  It  concerns  her  whom  we  have 
lost  Mrs.  Clayton,  tell  me  truly, — 
did  you  love  your  cousin  ?' 

'  Dearly — ^very  dearly,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence. We  were  brought  up  toge- 
ther.' 

'  Then  I  may  depend  upon  your 
discretion ;  and  if  you  wish  to  save 
her  memory  you  must  exercise  it  in 
her  behalf.  There  is  a  small  iron- 
damped  black  trunk  amongst  her 
boxes,  which  must  not  fall  into 
Colonel  Darner's  hands.  Will  you 
have  that  box  conveyed  from  her 
chamber  to  your  own,  and  (if  you 


will  so  fai  trust  my  honour)  make 
it  over  tome?' 

'  To  you,  Mr.  Laurence?  the  iron- 
bound  box.  What  posuble  know- 
ledge  can  you  have  of  my  oousin'a 
secret?' 

'Her  secret?' 

'  Yes— she  confided  that  box  to 
my  care  ti^e  night  she  died.  She 
made  me  promise  to  do  (witfaoat 
question)  what  you  have  just  asked 
me  to  perform,  and  I  did  it  The 
trunk  is  already  here.' 

And  throwing  open  a  cupboaid 
at  the  side  of  the  room,  she  showed 
him  the  chest  which  he  had  mfio- 
tioned« 

'  I  see  that  it  is,'  he  answered. 
'  How  do  you  design  disposing  of 

itr 

'  She  wished  it  to  be  buriedinher 
grave.' 

'  That  is  impossible  in  its  pieeent 
state.  The  contents  must  be  re- 
moved.' 

'But  how?'  Mra.  Clayton  de- 
manded,  in  surprise.  '  It  is  locked 
and  double-locked,  and  there  is  no 
key.' 

'  /  have  the  key,'  he  answered, 
gravely. 

'Oh!  Mr.  Laurence,'  exclaimed 
his  hostess,  trembling,  '  there  is 
some  dreadful  mystery  here.  For 
heaven*s  sake  tell  me  what  it  is! 
What  connection  can  you  possibly 
have  with  tMs  box  of  my  poor 
cousin's,  if  you  have  only  met  her 
once  in  your  life?' 

'  Did  she  say  so  ?'  he  asked. 

'No;  but  I  femcied  so.  Haveyoa 
known  her?  When?  where?  and 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  so  be- 
fore?' 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  now?*  he 
said,  gazing  into  the  pure  womanly 
&ce  upraised  to  his  own,  beanng  an 
expression  which  was  half-sarpriBe 
and  half-fear,  but  which  seemed  as 
though  it  could  never  dream  of 
anything  like  shame. 

'  You  are  too  good  and  too  happy» 
Mrs.  Clayton,  to  know  of,  or  be  able 
to  sympathise  with  the  troubles  and 
temptations  which  preceded  our 
fatal  friendship  and  her  fidl.' 

'  Blanche's  faUr  ejaculated  BolJa 
Clayton,  in  a  voice  of  horror. 

'  Don't  interrupt  me,  please,  Mrs. 
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ClayioD/  he  said,  hnrriedly,  ooYor- 
ing  his  face  with  his  hands,  '  or  I 
shall  never  he  ahle  to  tell  yon  the 
wretched  stoiy.  I  knew  your  oousin 
yean  ago.  Bad  yon  any  suspicion 
that  she  was  unhappy  in  her  mar- 
riage ?* 

'No!  noner  replied  Bella,  with 
looks  of  sorprise. 

'  She  was  then,  thoroughly  un- 
happy, as  scores  of  women  are,  sim- 
ply hecaose  the  hearts  of  the  men 
they  are  hound  to  are  opposed  to 
thors  in  every  taste  and  feeliDg.  I 
met  her  when  she  first  returned  to 
England,  and—it  is  the  old  story, 
Mrs.  Clayton— I  loved  her,  and  was 
mad  enough  to  tell  her  so.  When  a 
selfish  man  and  an  unselfish  woman 
have  mutually  confessed  their  pre- 
ierence  for  each  other,  the  result  is 
easily  anticipated.  I  ruined  her— 
forgive  my  plain  speaking— and  she 
still  loved  on,  and  forgave  me.' 

'Oh,  Blanche!'  exclaimed  Bella 
Clayton,  hiding  her  hot  face  in  her 
hands. 

'  We  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  for 
some  months,  and  then  one  day  she 
left  her  honse  and  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, without  giving  me  any  warn- 
ing of  her  int^tion.  I  vras  thun- 
derstrack  when  I  heard  it,  and 
deeply  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
traced  her  to  Paris,  I  followed  and 
demanded  an  explanation  of  her 
conduct  But  she  refused  to  see 
me,  and  when  she  found  me  perti- 
nacious, left  the  city  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  done  that  of  London.  Since 
which  time  she  has  answered  no 
letters  of  mine,  nor  did  we  ever  meet 
pntil,  most  unexpectedly,  I  met  her 
in  yonr  house.  My  pride,  after  her 
first  ref  luals  to  see  me,  was  too  great 
to  permit  me  to  renew  my  entreaties, 
and  BO  I  called  her  a  flirt,  and  in* 
constant  I  tried  to  hanjsh  her  re- 
memhrance  from  my  heart — and  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded.' 

'  Oh,  my  poor  darling !' exclaimed 
Mrs.  Clayton.  '  This  accounts  then 
for  her  holding  aloof  from  all  her 
relations  for  so  long  a  time,  by  which 
means  she  estranged  herself  from 
many  of  them.  She  was  working 
oat  her  penitence  and  deep  remorse 
in  solitary  misery ;  and  she  would 
not  even  let  me  share  her  confi- 


dence. But  about  the  box,  Mr. 
Laurence ;  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  black  box  ?' 

'  When  I  met  her  in  your  shrub* 
bery  the  other  day,  and  reproached 
her  for  her  desertion  of  me,  insisting 
upon  her  giving  me  the  reason  of 
her  change  of  mind,  she  bade  me 
follow  h^  to  her  own  apartment. 
There,  unlocking  the  box  before 
you,  she  showed  me  its  contents.' 

'And   they  are ?'   inquired 

Mrs.  Clayton,  breathlessly. 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  them?'  he 
demanded,  taking  a  key  from  his 
pocket  *  I  have  as  much  right  to 
show  them  you  as  she  would  have 
had.  But  is  your  love  for  her 
dead  memory  and  reputation  strong 
enough  to  insure  your  eternal  se- 
crecy on  the  subject  ?' 

'  It  is,'  said  Bella  Clayton,  deci- 
dedly. 

'  This  box,'  continued  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, applying  the  key  he  held  to 
the  lock  of  the  iron-clamped  black 
trunk,  'has  accompanied  my  poor 
girl  on  all  her  travels  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  dreadful  secret  of 
its  contents  which  she  bore  in  silent 
solitary  misery  all  that  time  has 
been,  I  believe,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  her  death,  by  proving  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  the  sensitive  and  proud 
spirit  which  was  forced  to  endure 
the  knowledge  of  its  shame.  She 
was  killed  by  her  remorse.  If  you 
have  courage,  Mrs.  Clayton,  for  the 
sight,  look  at  this — ^and  pity  the 
feelings  I  must  endure  as  I  kneel 
here  and  look  at  it  with  you. 

He  threw  back  the  lid  and  the 
topmost  linen  as  he  spoke,  and  Bella 
Clayton  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
see,  carefully  laid  amidst  withered 
flowers  and  folds  of  cambric,  the 
tiny  skeleton  of  a  new-bom  creature 
whose  angel  was  even  then  beholding 
the  face  of  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
clasped  hand?,  no  less  to  shut  out 
the  sight  than  to  catch  the  womanly 
tears  which  poured  forth  at  it,  and 
then  she  cried  between  her  sobs — 

*  Oh !  my  poor,  poor  Blanche, 
what  must  she  not  have  suflered! 
God  have  mercy  on  her  soul !' 

'  Amen!'  said  Herbert  Laurence. 

'You  will  let  me  take  the  box 


ssta 

awKj  with  me,  Hn.  Gajton?'  be 
Mked,  gentlr. 

She  looked  up  u  he  spoke,  and 
tbe  teon  were  staudiDg  ia  hU  eyes. 

'Yee— ye»,'  she  BMd;  'take  it 
tway:  do  what  yon  will  with  it, 
only  oerer  speak  of  it  to  me  agun.' 

He  never  did  but  once,  sod  that 
was  bnt  an  allnsion.  On  the  eren- 
inp  <rf  the  day  oa  whioh  they  oom- 
mitted  tbe  ramaiDs  of  Blanche  Da- 
rner to  the  dittt,  he  Ity  in  wait  for 
Krs.  Clayton  on  the  landiDg. 

'All  has  been  done  as  shedeeiTed,' 
he  whispered;  and  Mrs.  Olayton 
asked  for  no  further  explanation. 
The  Beeret  of  which  she  had  been 
made  an  unwilling  rewpient  prened 
BO  beaTiIy  on  her  conaaieooe,  that 
she  was  thankfal  when  he  left  Mol- 
ten Ontnge  and  went  abroad,  as  he 
had  ezpreened  his  Intention  of  doing. 

Since  which  time  ebe  has  never 
nen  Herbert  Lanrenoe  a^ain ;  and 
Oolonel  Darner,  whose  gnef  at  the 
ftmeral  and  ()»  eorae  time  alter  was 
nearly  frensied,  having— like  most 
men  who  monra  mnch  ontwardly— 
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fonnd  a  sonroe  of  oonsolation  b  tin 
shape  of  another  wife,  the  story  «f 
Blanche  Darner's  life  and  daitli  is 
remembered,  fbr  aught  ber  ooimt 
knows  to  the  contrary,  by  none  tnt 

I  feel  that  an  objection  wi&  bt 
roieed  to  this  einaode  by  oome  psople 
on  the  score  of  its  bein^  mnatiaii; 
to  whom  all  I  can  say  m  answo'  ii, 
that  tiie  prJDoipal  incident  oo  whidi 
tbe  intereet  of  it  tame— that  of  tte 
imhappy  Hra.  Damer  having  been 
made  so  great  a  oovaid  hj  ood- 
Miecoe  that  she  carried  the  ^vi  li 
ber  frailty  abont  with  ber  for  ynn, 
too  fearful  of  discovery  to  permit  it 
to  leave  her  sight,— is  a/aet. 

To  vary  the  oironmstaDCes  nnder 
which  the  discovery  of  the  eoototi 
of  the  black  box  was  finally  mah, 
and  to  alter  the  names  of  plaeetul 
people  so  as  to  avoid  gneial  reoof- 
nition,  I  have  made  my  proviiue: 
to  relate  the  story  itself,  ainoe,  intbt 
form  I  nov  prenent  it  to  my  raaden, 
it  can  give  pain  to  no  one,  Ian- 
sider  my  privilege. 
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ASKT  unspotted  l^  a  dond,  a 
gun  as  brilliant  as  any  that 
erer  shone  upon  the  month  of  Jnly, 
accompanied  by  a  north-easter  so 
irrepressibly  nipping  that  it  seemed 
to  blow  away  the  heat  as  &st  as  the 
snn  gare  it  forth— this  was  the  kind 
of  weather  tliat  Woolwich  enjoyed 
on  the  6th  of  la<<t  month.  And,  on 
the  whole,  Woolwich  looked  deci- 
dedly well  nnder  it.  Not  that  Wool- 
wich always  does  look  well  by  any 
means:  for  Woolwich  is  a  place 
which  is  rather  associated,  in  many 
persons'  minds,  with  notions  of  fog 
and  ndn—jnst  as  some  places 
always  are— an  impression  obri- 
onsly  the  result  of  a  propensity  to 
generalize  hastily  from  a  few  special 
eiperiences,  but  a  propensity  as 
catholic  as  it  is  ineradicable.  When 
the  weather  is  gloomy  at  Woolwich 
it  is  Tery  gloomy  indeed,  and  when 
it  is  fine  it  is  only  right  that  the 
town  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  showing  off  what  naturaJ  beauties 
it  possesses  to  the  utmost  adyan- 
tage. 

The  day  which  has  been  spedfled 
vas  a  kind  of  festival  for  Woolwich 
—the  day  upon  which  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  held  its  annual 
athletic  sports,  and  whose  fEumess 
or  foulness  had  been  a  matter  of 
anxious  speculation  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  yotmg  heads  for  at  least  a 
month  beforehand.  It  is  upon  i1» 
doings  that  we  are  now  going  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  o^n- 
qnoted  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Hngton, '  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  upon  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton.'  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  we 
may  assume  that  the  fate  of  some 
contest  yet  to  come  was  decided  in 
the  exhibition  of  physical  strength 
&nd  skin  afforded,  the  other  day,  by 
onr  future  artillerymen,  on  the  en- 
dosnre  in  front  of  their  Military 
Training  School.  If  you  had  wanted 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 
budding  warriors,  you  could  have 
chosen  no  better  occasion  than  the 
^e  alluded  to.  The  gentleman  cadet, 
°^  it  known  and  remembered,  is  of 
&  species  quite  distinct  from  any 
^Mer  which  his  compeers  in  age 


might  be  included.  As  he  is  not 
a  boy,  so  he  is  most  dintinctly  not 
a  man ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  awkwardness  which  so  often 
characterizes  this  debateable  period 
of  existence  so  discernible  in  him  as 
it  is  in  others.  There  are  many 
reasons  by  which  we  might  account 
for  this  pleasing  fidcl  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  subject  to  infinitely  less 
of  tiiat  tutelage  and  surveillance 
which  youn^  gentlemen  of  his  years 
usually  receive  elsewhere.  He  feels 
that  he  is  '  on  his  own  hook ;'  that 
he  must  make  his  way ;  and  that  in 
failure,  from  whatever  cause  it  ma^ 
result,  he  will  find  something  di- 
rectly and  personally  disadvanta- 
geous to  himself— not  merely  to 
guardians  or  parents.  In  the  second 
place,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  more 
fully-developed  specimens  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldier,  he  assimilates  his  man- 
ners and  bearing— tmconsciously, 
perhap,  but  still  he  assimilates  them 
— ^to  tnose  of  the  type  ever  present 
before  him.  It  is  just  possible  that 
this  habitual  contact  with  his 
seniors,  in  the  shape  of  artillery 
officers  and  others,  might  breed  a 
kind  of  precocity ;  but  then,  against 
anything  approaching  to  bumptious- 
ness, there  is  to  be  found  an  effec- 
tual safeguard  in  the  demonstrative 
disapproval  which  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  this  would  elicit  from 
his  brother  cadets.  Hence  it  comes 
that  the  young  officers  of  the  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers  are  notably 
amongst  the  most  pleasant  and  un- 
assuming of  those  wno  yearly  recruit 
the  ranks  of  the  service.  There  may 
be  a  third  cause  why  the  genuine  '^ 
Woolwich  cadet  is  a  singularly 
agreeable  specimen  of  the  youn^ 
soldier.  Without  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  intellectual  attainments 
and  qualifications  of  those  whose 
names  are  added  to  the  Army  List, 
we  may  say  that  the  superior 
standard  of  proficiency  demanded 
at  the  examination  for  admittance 
into  the  Woolwich  Academy  argues 
an  amoimt  of  culture  and  of  know- 
ledge, in  excess,  at  any  rate,  of  that 
required  for  the  line.  The  Sand- 
hurst cadet  is  a  pleasant  youth 
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enough:  for  oarselves  we  prefer 
him  of  Woolwich ;  and  we  maintain 
that  the  two  kinds  are  essentially 
and  distinctly  different  In  the  one, 
the  schoolboy  predominates  over  the 
soldier;  in  tne  other,  the  mere 
schoolboy  is  sunk,  and  the  minia- 
ture soldier  is  seen.  Exceptions 
there  are,  of  course,  but  this  is  our 
general  opinion. 

While  we  have  been  diving  down 
to  first  principles,  and  endeavonr- 
ing  to  extract  certain  morals  from 
tmmistakeable  facts,  the  games  have 
begun — '  grinds,'  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  the  technical  name  by 
which  they  are  called.  We  will 
wander  into  the  enclosure,  and  take 
up  our  stand  just  in  front  of  the 
Academy  itself,  with  Shooter's  Hill 
by  way  of  background,  standing  out 
clearly  in  the  sunshine  against  the 
glorious  blue  sl^. 

Bather  late;  yes,  but  in  quite 
good  time  enough.  The  cadets  have 
been  hard  at  work  ever  since  half- 
past  ten  this  morning,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  running,  the  first  heat 
of  more  than  one  race  was  decided 
yesterday.   But  we  have  not  missed 
much.    Mr.  H.  W.  Tailyour   has 
succeeded  in  throwing  a   cricket- 
ball  something  over  103  yards,  to 
the  intense  satiRfEustion  of  his  com- 
rades, for  visitors  at  thisearly  period 
of  the  proceedings  there  were  none. 
Mr.  £.  H.  Cameron  has  won  a  flat 
race  of  1 00  yards  easily,  and  to  have 
missed  his  running  is  a  loss;  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  even  yet   The 
victorv  in  a  hurdle  race  has  been 
carried  off  by  Mr.  G.  EL  Brookes, 
upon  whom,  by-tiie-by,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently; 
'  and  we  are  heartOy  glaa  that  we 
have  arrived  just  too  lato  to  see 
the  X 8-pound  shot  'put,'  and  the 
16-pound  hammer  thrown.   Why  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
tain these  in  the  list  of  all  such 
athletic    festivals   as  the   present 
passes  our  comprehension.    As  ex- 
nibitions  both  are  utterly  hideous, 
especially  the  latter.    The  aspirant 
seizes  the  hammer,  goes  through  a 
series  of  gyrations  almost  as  un- 
graceful as  those  with  which,  on  the 
earlier  nights  of  his  performance, 
Mr.  Billington,  as  Yendale,  prepared 


to  precipitate    himself   into   the 
mountain  gulf  below,  in  '  No  Tho- 
roughfiure ;"  a  prodigious  deal  of 
fuss  and  of  most  unpleasantly  ma- 
nifest effort  is  made,  and  at  last  the 
hammer  goes  swinging  away  in  the 
air  for  a  few  yards,  to  alight  no  one 
can  tell  exactly  where,— not  by  any 
means  improbably  upon  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  terrified  though  ab- 
sorbed spectators.    Therefore,  not 
unwisely,  we  congratulate  ourselTeB 
that  we  have  arrived  just  too  late 
to  witness  this  demonstration  of 
personal  prowess. 

The  ground  is  crowded:  for  the 
cadete  are  lavish  in  their  distribn- 
tion  of  admission  ticketo,  and  tiiose 
who  receive  them  usually  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege  which  they 
bestow.  Just  fronting  the  left-haod 
wing  of  the  Academy  is  the  Grand 
Stand,  crammed  from  top  to  bottom 
with  an  assemblage  less  numeroiiB 
but  not  less  brilliant  than  that  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  namesake  at 
Epsom.    Bonnete  and  dresses  there 
are  so  inspiringly  beautiful  to  look 
upon  that  a  sight  of  them  must  be 
almost  as  good  to  the  young  athletes 
in  the  execution  of  their  feats  as  a 
few  minutes  of  breathing-time.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  com- 
pany.   Ladies,  as  we  said,  by  twen- 
ties, nay,  by  hundreds,  military  men, 
young  and  old,  country  gentlemen 
and  country  clergynien  who  have 
come  up  to  see  what  these  boys  will 
do,  and  who^  as  you  talk  to  them, 
rei)eat,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heart, 
that  maxim  of  the  Ixon  Buke  which 
we  have  already  cited,   doubtless 
meanwhile  singling  out  their  own 
individual  youngster  as  the  imagi- 
nary hero  of  a  battle  with  an  idm 
Napoleon.    Perhaps,  of  all  who  are 
here  the  presence  of  the  veteran 
officer  is  tno  most  marked  and  inte- 
resting.  Interesting  it  is  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  he  talks  of  and  to 
these  young  warriors :  stiU  more  so, 
to  note  the  air  of  respect  and  admi' 
ration  with  which  the  cadet  ad- 
dresses him  and  replies  to  his  ques- 
tions.   Not  that  the  cadet  confines 
his  attentions  at  all  undividedly  to 
veteran     generals    and     oolonds. 
Amongst  the  ladies  you  will  see  him 
very  much  at  home  and  very  busy 
indeed.    He  is  lionizing  them,  and 
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in  a  maimer  that  does  him  credit. 
Perfectly  at  ease,  the  simplicity  of 
the  boy  and  the  dSgag^  air  of  the 
man — these  are  the  characteristics, 
in  ladies'  society,  of  the  Woolwich 
cadet,  and  yezy  agreeable  ones  too. 

Ah !  it  is  1*30,  and  we  have  jnst 
timed  it  conyeniently  for  Innch. 
Where  is  onr  host?  Yonder  he 
comes,  in  his  cadet  uniform,  not 
altogether  elegant  in  design,  bnt 
still  showing  off  a  fi^^ore  which 
constant  athletic  exercises  vaiying 
the  monotony  of  drill,  have  served 
to  develop  to  sufficiently  powerful 
proportions.  He  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  committee,  and  since  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  he  has  been 
hard  at  work  seeing  that  everything 
has  gone  off  properly.  There  is  a 
Tery  apparent  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  Qymnasinm,  where  Innch  is 
held.  At  the  door,  when  we  reach 
it,  there  is  a  crowd,  as  on  such  oc- 
casions there  will  always  be,  but  we 
pass  in  and  secure  excellent  places. 
Accommodation  has  been  made  for 
a  trifle  over  a  thousand,  and,  at  a 
small  estimate,  there  must  be  close 
upon  fifteen  hundred  within  the 
room.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  cadet 
as  a  host,  look  at  him  now.  He  it  is 
'Who  supplements,  with  indeflEitigable 
patience  and  skill,  the  shortcomings 
of  the  waiters.  You  cannot  task 
his  industry  or  his  good-nature  too 
much,  and  until  you  have  your  own 
plate  laden  with  every  available 
^ble  in  the  vicinity  he  refuses  to 
satisfy  his  own  hunger,  which  one 
may  fiurly  suppose  is  not  insignifi- 
cant. 

Lunch  goes  off  capitally:  every 
one  has  eigoyed  it,  and  every  one 
is,  consequently,  in  a  high  state  of 
good-humour.  We  are  out  i^^n  in 
the  open.  The  sun  is  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  the  wind  as  cold.  The 
Artillery  band  is  playing  most 
oeautifdlly  'Le  Sabre'  song  from 
'  The  Grand  Duchess,'  and  during 
the  Uw  minutes  that  have  to  elapse 
liefore  the  next  contest  commences, 
the  wide  gravel  walk  immediately 
m  front  of  the  Academy  is  paraded 
oy  groups  of  listeners— laoies,  of- 
ficers young  and  old,  cadets  who  are 
pointing  out  to  you  on  their  cards 
who  are  the  favourites  for  the  next 
lAce  and  whom  they  would  advise 


you  to  back.  Not  that  they  back 
them  themselves;  as,  having  witr 
nessed  tiie  athletic  sports  which 
took  place  at  Woolwich  the  other 
day,  we  may  say  this,  that,  though 
we  were  tolerably  ubiquitous  on  the 
ground  for  some  half  a  dozen  hours, 
we  did  not  hear  a  single  bet  made, 
any  more  than  we  heard  a  single 
cadet  di^lay  other  than  the  most 
conspicuous^  gentlemanly  conduct 
— ^the  most  entire  absence  from 
'  that  moral  epilepsy  called  loss  of 
temper.'  And  the  stewards  had  not 
an  easy  time  of  it  It  was  their  duty 
to  clear  the  course,  and  certain  by- 
standers insistec^  apon  pressing  on 
it  and  them  most  obstinately  and  in- 
conveniently. However,  it  was  tact 
and  patience  which  were  wanted, 
and  these  were  plentiftilly  forth- 
coming. 

We  have  just  seen  the  flat  race 
of  440  yards,  lost  by  Mr.  CSameron 
and  won  by  Mr.  B.  Hari     The 
high  jump  is  gained  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stevenson,  whose  form,  we  may  say, 
is  still  susceptible  of  improvement 
A  very  capital  hurdle  race  is  run, 
in  which,  somewhat  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his   comrades,  who 
manifest  his  popularity  by  loudly 
calling  out  hiB  name,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cameron  only  managed  to  come  in 
third.    Next  on  the  list  is  the  mile 
race.  Before  it  occurs,  a  cadet  who  is 
by  our  side  tells  us  that  it  merely  lies 
between  Boss  and  Hassard,  but  that 
in  his  opinion  Boss  has  trained  a 
little  bit '  too  fine ' — a  circumstance 
which  may,  we  are  further  informed, 
^ ve  Hassard  the  advantage.    Theie 
IB    discrimination   in    our   young 
friend's  comment :  the  mile  race  is 
run,  and  a  dead  heat  is  the  result. 
Boss  and  Hassard  being  bracketed 
equal.    The  time  is  good — 5  min. 
and  43  sec.    Infinitely  better  in 
proportion  than  what  was  done  in 
the  high  jump  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Ca- 
meron's wide  jump,  something  not 
many  inches  off   19    feet    being 
cleared.     In  finish  and  ease  the 
achievement   left    nothing   to   be 
wished  for.     Dura  cursorum  Hia: 
the  contest  but  one  before  this  was 
the  mile  race,  and  now  the  half- 
mile  comes  on,  with  very  nearly  the 
same  combatants  once  again  to  the 
fore.     Mr.  Boss,  it  is  said,  must 
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vin:  Hassard  is  in,  bat  he  is  not 
good  for  that  distance.  Alas  for 
mortal  expectations!  the  pistol-cap 
is  filed— they  aie  off— it  is  the  last 
lap.  Hassard  is  fizst,  but  Boss  is 
thiitL 

The  race  is  over,  and  there  is 
evidently  mat  excitement  on  the 
groond.  The  reascm  is  this:  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
expected  at  three,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  four.  In  the  hope  of  their 
presence  the  great  success  of  the 
whole  afibir  has  been.  The  cadets 
have  arranged  amongst  themselves 
—HI  proof  and  token  of  their  loyalty — 
directly  the  royal  carriage  makes  its 
appearance,  to  unharness  the  horses 
and  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  drawing  it  up.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  their  Boyal 
Highnesses  will  make  their  appear- 
ance at  alL  They  are  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  for  the  steeplechase 
when  the  carriage  in  whidi  the 
Prince  is  is  descried  afar  off;  but 
he  is  al<»ie;  and  though  the  cheers 
for  him  are  as  hearty  as  healthy 
lungs  can  muster,  those  who  give 
them  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
dispense  with  the  additional  exer- 
cise of  performing  the  dut^  of  steeds 
loyaL  Just  in  tmie  for  the  steeple- 
chase, par  excellence  the  race  of  the 
day.  The  course  is  as  stiff  a  one 
as  need  be  wished  for— more  than 
three- quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  embracing  certain  jumps,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  stiff. 
There  is  a  water  leap  of  a  good 
sixteen  feet ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  course  has  twice  to 
be  traversed  over,  this  feature  is 
Tery  much  the  reverse  of  inconsi- 
derable. Then  there  is  another 
water-leap,  with  a  hurdle  sur- 
mounted with  furze  bushes  on  the 
take-off  side.  These  axe  the  two 
jumps  of  the  day;  and  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced that  by  the  latter  the 
greatest  fun  of  the  day  will  be  seen, 
it  is  there  that  we  accordingly  ta^ 
our  posts.    They  are  started;  the 


i6-f6et  jump  has  been  cleared  bv 
everyona  What  will  they  do  with 
that  which  is  scarcely  less  formi- 
dable close  to  which  we  stand?  Ah! 
I^e  first  is  over — quite  clean— Mr. 
B.  Hart  Then  come  the  body  of 
the  runners.  One  after  another,  in 
they  go,  emerging  from  the  water 
like  semi-drowned  rats.  One  un- 
happy youth  there  is  who  refoses 
to  &ce  the  peril,  but  he  is  urged  aa 
by  the  cries  of  his  companions,  or 
rather  of  the  bystanders.  He  takes 
the  fatal  leap ;  the  bush  is  cleared, 
and  he  ahghts  comfortably  the 
other  side  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch 
some  eight  feet  deep.  In  a  moment 
he  is  out  and  running  on  again, 
to  our  imminent  peril,  for  we  are 
standing  on  a  wooden  seat  which 
threatens  to  give  way  every  instant 
We  wait  to  witness  the  second  ronnd: 
the  order  is  much  that  of  the  first 
Hart  is  still  to  the  fore  as  fresh  as 
ever,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  can 
see  him  running  into  the  winning- 
post,  victorious  by  at  least  fif^ 
yards.   • 

We  will  pass  over  the  few  minor 
contests  that  yet  remain.  Wears 
neariuR  six  o'clock,  and  we  mnst 
be  off  before  the  half-hour.  Again 
we  are  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Stand.  The  Prince  gives  the 
prizes,  and  beautiful  prizes  they 
are.  How  they  cheer!  But  there 
are  two  of  the  combatants  who  are 
applauded  above  the  rest :  one  rs 
Cameron,  who  is  the  winner  of  the 
^;reatesthumber  of  prizes;  the  other 
IS  Ponsonbv,  who  was  second  in 
the  steeplechase,  and,  as  one  of  the 
best  cricket  and  football  players 
that  Woolwich  ever  knew,  is  highly 
popular. 

The  cheers  have  not  died  away 
when,  with  a  high  sense  of  the  en- 
joyment of  our  day  and  of  the  ad- 
mirable demeanour  and  character 
of  the  Woolwich  cadets,  we  step 
into  our  brougham,  which  has  been 
waiting  for  one  hour,  en  route  to 
town. 
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A  CONVENIENT  BLOCKADE, 

THBEE  weary  bonzB  before  we  dioai 
Come  link,  old  friend,  your  aim  in  mine- 
Well  stroll  down  Piccadilly. 
Onr  destination  do  you  ask? 
Well !  in  the  setting  sun  wtM  bask. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  Milly. 

Grand  carriages  before  ns  creep, 
Containing  dowagers  asleep, 

And  golden  girls  coquetting ; 
The  path  of  bores  and  belles  is  fall, 
Snobs,  swells,  dear  daughters  of  John  Bui), 

And  youngsters  old  at  betting. 

The  Major's  fawns  around  him  skip. 
Escaping  from  the  lady  whip. 

With  medals  decorated ; 
A  eaves  ceWnt  is  here — don't  budge— 
The  witnesses,  the  cheery  judge, 

The  barrister  who  baited. 

Excitement  travels  down  the  ride. 
The  cavalcade  is  turned  aside — 

Dukes,  tailors,  lords,  and  batters ; 
She  comes  1  the  sweet  ambassadress 
Of  happiness — ^for  our  Princess 

A  smiling  laigesse  scatters. 

Ahl  cruel  little  Lady  May, 

Your  tender  eyes  would  seem  to  say 

For  Eros'  darts  you  hanker ; 
And  yet  that  tell-tale  'Morning  Post' 
Declares  that  soon  you  will  be  lost 

Upon  an  aged  banker! 

Why!  here's  the  fellow  for  the  pence/ 
By  Jove  I  a  queer  coincidence 

Occurred  while  you  were  paying : 
A  block!  and  not  a  soul  can  stir— 
The  Dowager's  a  prisoner. 

And  Geraldine  is  playing— 

The  kind  of  little  game  which  suits 
The  taste  of  the  renowned  De  Boobs, 

Ex-Captain  in  the  Lancers. 
Mamma  looks  black,  her  pride  he  hurts. 
This  Tery  worst  of  London's  flirts. 

And  best  of  all  its  dancers.  , 
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Of  the  sweet  opportunity 

Yooijg  people  make  best  use— for«  see, 

The  carriages  are  moving  ; 
Cupid  and  coachmen  wait  commands. 
For  when  policemen  wave  their  hands 

They  stop  blockades  and  loving. 

The  sun  dips  downwards,  ruby  red> 
And  dyes  the  rhododendron  bed 

With  colouring  prismatic : 
The  Dowager  drives  home  to  dine, 
The  Dean  sighs  sadly  for  his  wine, 

The  toady  seeks  his  attic. 

One  minute  more  the  merry  Park 
Is  stripped  of  finery^  and  dark 

l^ight  solemnly  comes  creeping. 
For  where  by  day  Miss  Fashion  treads, 
At  night  pale  outcasts  rest  their  heads 

And  shiver  into  sleeping ! 


CHARADE. 

I. 

A  BACHELOR  being  on  marriage  intent 
In  search  of  girl  of  the  period  went. 
To  beg  her  his  trouble  to  share ; 
But  not  being  rich  was  rejected,  and  so 
He  straight  made  his  way  to  a  prison,  and  lo ! 
My  first  was  bcti'Dthed  to  him  there. 


n. 

The  bells  of  the  church  were  with  music  inspired, 
(Six  bridesmaids  were  each  in  my  second  attu*ed. 

The  altar  seemed  quite  a  bbU<juet; 
When  suddenly  drove  a  postchafltt^to  the  door. 
The  bride  elect  swooned,  &lling  flat  on  the  floor. 

And  quickly  was  hurried  away. 


in. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery  had  made  a  decree 
That  wife  of  a  pauper  my  first  must  not  be. 

His  suit  it  could  not  entertain; 
For  as  the  poor  bachelor  could  not  afford 
My  both  to  provide  and  find  suitable  board. 

In  prison  my  first  must  remain. 

Magaboni. 
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PARTL 


SHAKESPEARE  says  that  some 
men  aze  bom  to  greatness,  and 
old  Foller  says  that  some  men  are 
bom  wise  and  witty.  My  fnends, 
these  are  Tery  good  things  in  their 
ymj,  and  we  will  not  spcAk  of  them 
witii  inoonsideration  and  contempt ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  better,  after  all,  to 
be  bom  lacky.  The  genuinely  lucky 
dog  is  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 
He  may  not  nave  brains ;  but  then 
boon  Nature  watches  traderly  over 
him,  and  gives  him  all  that  brains 
can  confer,  and  something  else  be- 
sides. For  him  all  the  links  of  cir- 
cmnstance  interweave  themselves 
most  propitiously.  The  school- 
masters wife  &lls  in  love  with  his 
in&ntile  fiice;  the  college  tutor 
credits  him  with  all  sorts  of  ima- 
ginary good  qualities;  the  lovely 
heiress,  cheated  by  her  own  sweet 
imagination,  clothes  him,  though  he 
be  a  lubber,  with  every  fine  quality ; 
for  him  parents  and  guardians, 
lawyers  and  bankers  relar  their 
sternness;  for  him  starts  up  the 
forgotten  relative  who  bequeathes 
bim  a  fortune ;  the  horse  he  bets  on 
wins ;  he  cries  heads,  and  so  it  is ; 
the  colour  on  which  he  lays  his 
money  is  victorious ;  if  his  train  is 
smashed  into  by  a  runaway  engine, 
be  placidly  writes  a  letter  to '  The 
Times '  by  the  next  post;  if  his  ship 
sinks,  he  gets  off  aufely  in  the  long- 
boat; if  his  bank  bursts,  he  has 
wittidrawn  all  his  money  the  day 
before.  No,  he  is  not  great,  or  witly, 
or  wise,  but,  what  stands  him  in 
better  stead,  he  is  lucky!  Now 
compare  him  with  the  unlucky  man, 
who,  after  all,  in  the  estimation  of 
most  novelists,  is  a  much  more 
solid  and  deserving  character.  But 
the  unlucky  man  is  thoroughly 
dmbbed  into  a  condition  of  disaster, 
and  can  only  groan  that, '  it  is  just 
his  luck.'  The  unlucky  man  loseth 
the  express  by  half  a  minute;  he 
loseth  nis  election  for  county  or 
borough  Vy  ft  couple  of  votes.  At 
school  he  has  been  flogged,  and  at 
college  plucked.  He  omits  paying 
TouxnL— HO.  Lxxym. 


his  insurance,  and,  b  I  his  house  is 
burnt  down.  He  applies  for  a  place, 
and  it  was  ^ven  away  only  the  day 
before ;  he  joins  a  speculation,  and 
the  shares  instantly  sink  below  par ; 
he  nuvketh  an  offer,  but  he  has  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  the  lady's  feel- 
ings. He  catches  cold,  he  breaks 
the  knees  of  horses,  he  loses  his 
way,  he  gets  the  toothache,  he 
offends  the  people  whom  he  most 
wishes  to  propitiate ;  he  is  cheated, 
snubbed,  patrom'zed,  cut ;  ho  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  sink,  to  incur 
mortgages,  to  go  to  the  dogs,  gene- 
rally speaking.  But  the  other  man 
is  the  moral  antipodes  of  all  this, 
because  some  kind  fairy  at  the 
christening  contemptuously  threw 
away  all  other  j)re6ents,  and  pre- 
sented her  favourite  with  the  gift  of 
luck. 

If  you  sit  down  and  reckon  up 
your  friends  who  have  come  to  pre- 
eminent dignities  and  estates,  why, 
without  denying  their  many  merits 
(which,  nevertheless,  you  justly  con- 
sider to  have  been  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated), you  will  find  that  luck 
bias  been  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  matter.  My  lord 
bishop,  you  are  a  worthy  man,  but 
the  Premier  offered  you  the  mitre 
under  the  impression  that  he  was 
writing  to  your  worthy  grand&ther, 
who  had  made  a  reputation  and 
passed  away.  My  Lorn  Chancellor, 
would  you  have  come  to  the  seals  so 
soon,  if  your  senior  in  that  cele- 
brated trial  had  not  mysteriously 
shut  up,  and  left  the  management 
of  the  case  to  you?  Mybaronetted 
physician,  how  well  that  lucky 
prescription,  based  on  mere  ether, 
served  you,  which  so  pleased  the 
leader  of  &shion,  and  sent  you  all 
the  fine  ladies !  My  favoured  State 
pensioner,  on  what  a  lucky  occasion 
did  your  ancestor  light  the  '  king's 
pipe  with  a  portable  tinder-box  ?' 

I  was  looking  just  now  at  an 
interestmg  book  on  '  Our  Governing 
Families;'  and  the  writer,  speaking 
of  a  fJEunous  class  of  nobles,  says 
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thoy  *are  the  luckiest  of  the  great 
English  fjBimilies.'  This  was  said  of 
the  Leveson-Gowers— men  of  mark 
and  capacity,  indeed,  but  who  chiefly 
made  their  great  territorial  acqui- 
sitions through  lucky  marriage. 
This  is  true  of  a  greater  fEunily 
still,  that  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
House  of  Austria  has  altogether  been 
built  up  of  lucky  marriages,  although 
of  late  unkind  Fate  has  shufiSed 
the  cards  and  given  them  unkindly 
deals.  How  historically  true  is  the 
well-known  epigram  which  tells 
them  not  to  care  about  fighting 
but  to  stick  to  marrying — 

'  B«1U  gerut  all! ;  tn,  felix  Aostria.  nube 
Nam  qiUB  Mars  alii%  dat  tibl  regna  Tento.' 

It  is  time  that  some  wit  should 
now  elaborate  a  similar  epigram  for 
the  lucky  house  of  Cobourg.  Again 
and  again  the  luck  of  our  great 
fiimilies  has  been  owing  to  marriage. 
There  was  a  'prenctice  lad,  named 
Edward  Osborne,  who  was  bound 
to  a  wealtiiy  dothmaker.  This  mer- 
chant owned  one  of  the  old  houses 
which  used  to  be  on  old  London 
Bridge.  He  had  on  only  daughter ; 
and,  one  day,  the  nurse  while  play- 
ing with  the  child  dropped  her  into 
the  river.  The  apprentice  saw  the 
accident,  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  when  he  rescued  the  child  he 
also  gained  a  bride  and  an  estate. 
The  father  declared  that  no  one  else 
should  marry  his  girl  but  the  lad 
who  saved  her.  The  apprentice  be- 
came Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
laid  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Osborne,  which  culminated  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Leeds.  We  have  aU 
heard  of  Bess  of  Hardwick,  who 
made  the  ducal  fortunes  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Cavendishes.  Li  the 
autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  we  read  of  a  marriage, 
lucky  enough,  but  curious.  A 
wealthy  old  baronet  left  his  large 
estates  to  his  daughter,  on  condition 
that  she  should  marry  a  Herbert 
The  only  eligible  Herbert  forth- 
coming was  yoiing  Edward  Herbert, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  young  heiress 
would  not  very  much  relish  such  a 
boy  husband.  But  the  limguage  of 
the  will  was  imperative ;  and  Edward 
Herbert's  mother   was  a   pushing 


kind  of  dame,  not  likely  to  forego 
an  advantage;  so  the  pair  were 
manied,  and  the  boy-bridegroom 
settled  down  at  Oxford  to  graduate, 
and  eventually  became  a  great  man ; 
but  I  am  afraid  he  was  always. 
only  an  indifSarent  husband.  Queen 
Elizabeth  heard  the  story,  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that  the  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  Edward  Herbert 
explained  to  his  wife  that  his  early 
nuarriage  with  her  was  a  mistake, 
and  tiiat  he  now  proposed  to  see  tk 
world ;  and  so,  *  with  leave  given  or 
taken,'  he  left  his  wife  and  children, 
and  BEdlied  forth  on  his  fiunous  ad- 
ventures.  Lucky  marriages  are  an 
almoet  exhaustible  topia  The  Stan- 
leys of  Knowsley  have  seen  famous 
for  their  '  marvellous  luck  in  mar- 
riage and  at  Court'  The  Stanky 
who  seized  the  crown  from  the  had 
of  the  dead  Bichard,  and  placed  it 
on  the  brow  of  Henry  VH,  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Derby.  They  have  al- 
ways steered  their  way,  through  the 
most  critical  periods  of  history,  witli 
marvellous  astuteness.  Though  they 
had  lost  their  royalty  of  Man,  they 
have  acquired  a  still  more  valoabk 
supremacy  in  Lancashire.  Thu 
motto  Sans  changer,  worn  now,  as  at 
Flodden  Field,  by  the '  On,  Stanley, 
on'  of  the  day,i8  at  least  true  of  tho 
affections  of  ^eir  people  towanlfi 
themselves,  and  of  the  oontinnous 
£Euni}y  luck.  It  is  said  of  the  Gios- 
venors  that,  'having  been  lucky 
beyond  measure  in  marriage,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  great  Middlesex 
tract,  they  are  now  the  wealthiest 
family  in  Europe— perhaps,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  security,  the 
wealthiest  uncrowned  house  on 
earth.'  The  luckiest  event  in  their 
family  was  when  Sir  Thomas  GroG- 
venor,  of  Cheshire,  married  Miffi 
Mary  Davis,  of  Ebury.  Her  father 
wa£  a  landed  proprietor  in  Middle- 
sex, and  owned  land  which  was 
valuable  in  its  time,  but  which  is 
now  inestimably  valuable  when 
covered  with  the  mansions  of  Bel- 
gravia,  Tybumia,  and  Pimhco.  Lord 
Westminster  is  really  the  landlord 
of  the  members  of  the  two  Houees 
of  Parliament  The  origin  of  Mr. 
Davis's  fortune  is  thus  told.  At  the 
time  of  the  Great  Phigoe  of  London 
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Kodety  was  uHerly  demoralized^  and 
when  many  ilEumlies  fled  to  the 
ooontiy,  all  ^da  of  property  and 
title-deeds  were  left  with  Mr.  DaTis, 
most  of  which  the  owners  never 
lived,  or  returned  to  reclaim.  By 
this  means— and,  it  appears,  with- 
out the  least  reflection  on  his  ho- 
nesty—he brought  together  his  large 
landed  property  in  &e  metropolis. 
Then,  again,  how  many  elements  of 
luck  were  there  in  the  career  of  that 
marvellons  Chesterfield, '  page  and 
wanderer,  beggar  and  earl,  who 
asked  the  hand  of  a  Chromwell, 
lived  with  Barbara  Yilliers,  ^ter  a 
life  of  roue  excitement  fell  in  lovo 
vith  his  own  wife,  and,  with  a 
mined  reputation,  was  stall  one  of 
the  few  men  whom  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  Charles  XL's  swarthy 
Kate,  dared  ask  to  be  her  executor.' 
Many  a  man's  fortune  was  made  by 
marnage-luckin  the  old  days,  when 
heiiesses  were  the  wards  of  the 
king,  and  royalty  would  provide  for 
a  &Tourite  by  handing  over  an 
heiress  to  him. 

There  are  Bome  families  in  whom 
lack  runs  as  an  heirloom.  Nearly 
eveiy  walk  in  life  has  its  lucky 
names.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
bom  a  Qrey,  and  be  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  If  a  man  goes  up 
to  college  as  a  Kennedy  or  a  Lush- 
ington,  he  is  sure  to  get  all  sorts  of 
classical  honours.  How  a  brace  or 
leash  of  brethren  sometimes  make 
a  sudden  start,  and  luck  helps  their 
undoubted  merit.  Look  on  the 
Somners,  whereof  one  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  refused  the  Archbishopric  of 
York.  But  these  are  almost  his- 
torical: to  take  some  modem  in- 
stances. LookattheSelwyns.  With- 
in a  few  months  one  has  become  a 
Lord  Justice,  and  another  a  Lord 
Bishop.  Within  a  few  months  the 
^^anlakes  both  came  into  Parlia- 
nient,  and  one  is  Attorney  General 
So  true  it  is  that  there  is  '  a  tide 
in  the  affsdrs  of  men.'  If  you  take 
it  at  the  nick  of  time,  it  leads  on  to 
&me  and  fortune;  but  if  you  care- 
lesaly  allow  it  to  ebb  you  are  left 
stranded  on  the  beach.  Besides 
prudent  marriages,  there  has  been 
joother  lucky  element  in  great 
nouses  since  the  peace.    Of  late 


years  luck  has  set  in  enormously  on 
behalf  of  our  territorial  magnates, 
that  is,  of  the  great  families.  Money 
may  be  infinitely  increased  in  Eng- 
land, but  the   land  cannot  be  in- 
creased.    Everybody   wants   land. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  buy,  and 
few  are  willing  to  sell.    With  the 
development  or  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  wealth   of  the  great 
landowners    has    enormously    in- 
creased.   Sometimes  they  own  the 
ground  on  which  a  whole  city  or 
town  is  built;  or  mines, practically 
inexhaustible,  have  been  found  on 
their  properties;  or  they  have  opened 
up  large  seaports,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  a  Venice,  or  Amsterdam, 
oelonging  to  them.    In  other  places 
lonely  shores  have  become  fashion- 
able watering-places,  covered  with 
crescents  and  villas.    '  The  great 
houses  have  been,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  are,  to  our  political  system 
what  bones  are  to  the  body.    Un- 
seen, they  have  given  strength  and 
firmness  to  what  else  might  have 
been  a  gelatinous  mass.    No  king, 
or  demagogue,  or  soldier,  has  been 
able  to  mould  the  mass  because  of 
these  hard  substances.    It  is  the 
element  of  existence,  the  breeze  in 
the  brick,  the  hair  in  the  mortar, 
the  fibre  in  the  wood,  the  bones  in 
the  body,  which  they  contribute  to 
our   social   fabric — the  quality   of 
permanence  which  they  add  to  our 
institutions.     Let  the  suffirage  be 
universal,  and  Earl  Derby  stand  for 
Lancashire,  does  any  one  know  any 
Hodgson  who  woiUd  have  a  chance  ? 
No  trade  can  flourish  that  for  every 
pound  does  not  pour  a  shilling  into 
the  treasury  of  a  Grosvenor  or  a 
Bentinck,  a  Bussell  or  a  Stanley,  a 
Neville  or  a  Gower.    They  own  l^e 
soil,  and  rental  rises  wilii  wealth, 
as  the  surface  of  a  field  rises  &om 
successive  deposits  of  guano.  Every 
year,  too,  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
stand,  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  rises  and  spreads  wider. 
They   have  besides    their   wealth 
something  which  the  wealthiest  man 
can  neither  pretend  to  nor  buy — 
a  direct  oormeotion  with  the  past 
history  of  an  imperial  race.    Duke- 
doms may  be  abolished  by  the  year 
aooo,  we  pretend  to  no  opinion— on 
that  point,  perhaps  no  man,  save 
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John  Stnart  Mill,  could  give  ns  even 
area<90UHble  prophecy ;  bnt  of  this  we 
feel  assured,  that  if  they  are  not 
abolished,  an  English  dukedom  will 
in  that  year  be  a  prize  beyond  all 
social  compare — a  prize  such  as  a 
throne  is  now — a  position  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  all  that  is  great,  or 
ambitious,  or  rich,  among  a  race 
which  will  by  that  time  be  directly 
or  indirectly  over  half  the  world/ 
So  &r  Mr.  Townsend. 

Many  curious  instances  of  indi- 
vidual luck  might  be  given.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers,  whicn,  I  believe, 
was  correct,  stating  that  an  old 
lady,  childless  and  friendless,  sud- 
d^oly  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  a 
large  property  to  the  children  of 
some  chemist  or  greengrocer  at 
whose  shop  she  had  always  received 
great  civility.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  civility  has  always  had  luck 
as  an  ally.  There  is  the  story  told  of 
some  gentleman,  who,  on  a  battle- 
field happening  to  bow  with  much 
grace  to  some  officer  who  addressed 
him,  a  cannon  ball  just  went  through 
his  hair,  and  took  off  the  head  of 
the  other  one.  The  officer,  when  he 
saw  his  marvellous  escape,  justly 
observed,  that  a  man  never  lost  by 
politeness.  Another  curious  story 
of  luck  on  a  battle-field  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  authentic.  A  ball  passed 
straight  through  a  man's  body,  and 
the  man  recovered.  Thus  much 
is  not  unparalleled,  but  there  was 
something  more,  highly  curious  and 
lu':!ry.  The  man  was  consumptive 
ani  had  formed  tubercles.  The 
bad  carried  away  the  tubercles,  and 
the  man  recovered,  not  only  from 
the  wound,  but  from  the  consump- 
tion. There  is  a  well-known  tra- 
ditional story,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  authenticated,  of  the 
amiable  old  lady  who  left  all  her 
fortune  to  the  gentleman  who,  in 
a  thronged  church,  offered  her  a 
seat  in  his  pew.  He  was  probably 
the  gentleman  who  took  two  sit- 
tings, one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  hat.  I  knew  myself  the  case  of 
a  man  who  committed  a  splendid 
imprudence,  but  it  tamed  out  to  be 
all  luck.  He  wanted  to  bay  a  small 
estate  in  some  pretty  part  of  ^e 
country.    He  was  one  oay  staying 


at  an  inn,  when  he  encountered  a 
very  agreeable  stranger.  They 
sat  deep  into  the  night  smoking  and 
drinking.  This  gentleman  happened 
to  mention  the  kind  of  box  he  vas 
wanting.  The  stranger  declared 
he  had  just  that  kind  of  thing  to 
sell,  and  enlarged  greatly  on  its 
merits  and  conveniences.  It  will  be 
hardly  credited  that  before  they 
retired  to  rest  this  gentleman  had 
passed  over  to  a  pafect  stranger 
several  thousand  ponnds,  receiTing 
simply  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
money,  and  an  undertaking  to  oom- 

Elete  the  transaction.  It  might 
ave  been  thought  that  he  was 
completely  swindled,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatiy  taken  in.  But  he  was  a 
lucky  fellow,  and  came  of  a  lucky 
family.  When  he  went  down  to  see 
the  place,  he  found  that  it  was 
everything  that  had  been  described 
to  him,  and,  in  &ct,  much  better; 
that  his  investment  was  really  one  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  next  in* 
stance  may  be  called  one  of  luck, 
but  it  tends  also  to  show  that  fore- 
sight and  boldness  are  more  con- 
stant elements  in  luck  than  might 
be  imagined.  One  evening  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  conversation 
in  Glasgow  among  some  poor  yonng 
men  about  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde.  They  were  talking  of  the 
fast- growing  commerce  on  the  Clyde, 
and  how  it  would  be  necessary  in 
time  to  widen  the  river  in  order  to 
allow  vessels  to  come  up  the  stream 
and  discharge  at  the  ^roomielav. 
One  of  the  young  fellows  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  conversation,  and 
carried  away  an  idea.  He  carefally 
inspected  the  ground,  and  saw  that 
at  some  future  day,  at  a  particular 
bend  of  the  river,  there  was  a  pro* 
jecting  i)iece  of  ground,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  believed  in 
the  prosperity  of  Glasgow,  would 
one  aay  be  wanted.  He  strained 
every  possible  resource,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  the  ground  for 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  dav 
came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
It  would  also  appear  that  this  vas 
not  a  time  when  laud  could  betaken 
without  the  consent  of  its  owner, 
and  the  question  of  compensation 
be  left  to  a  jury.  The  young  man 
asked   and  obtained  twenty-seven 
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thousand  pounds  for  that  piece  of 
land,  and  was  so  started  on  the 
prospeions  career  of  a  Glasgow 
merchant  That  career  can  be  very 
Incky  and  prosperous  indeed,  for  I 
see  that  '  A.  K.  H.  B./  who  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  sub- 
ject, says  there  is  a  firm  there  which 
makes  profits  at  the  rate  of  four 
hnndred  thousand  a  year. 

Our  remarks  on '  Luck  in  Fami- 
lies'  will,  however,  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  great  families  of 
England.  We  will,  in  the  first  in- 
Rtanoe,  take  the  fortunes  of  the 
fonndor  of  the  house  of  Phipps,  and 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty, 
which  have  culminated,  respectively, 
in  the  marquisates  of  Normanby  and 
Lansdowne.  They  are  remarkable 
instances  of  indos&ial  success,  com- 
bined with  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  Inck.  Not  altogether  dissimilar 
wonld  be  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Strutt,  which  appropriately  cul- 
minated in  the  peerage  of  Belper. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of 
Phipps,  'this  oar  Phipps,'  as  his 
biographer  calls  him,  was  bom  in 
an  obscure  part  of  New  England* 
the  son  of  a  gunsmith,  who  rejoiced 
in  twenty-five  other  children  besides 
the  future  great  man.  From  his 
earliest  days  we  are  told  that  he 
had  an  unaccountable  impulse  on 
his  mind  hinting  to  him  that  he 
was  bom  for  great  matters.  He  was, 
indeed,  always  noted  for  one  mark 
of  real  greatness -a  greatness  inde- 
pendent of  material  success,  namely, 
that  he  was  of '  a  most  incomparable 
generosity.'  Yet  at  twenty-three 
he  was  only  a  working  carpenter, 
who,  having  the  good  luck  to  marry 
a  well  to  do  young  widow,  was  able 
to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  assured  his  incredu- 
lous wife  that  on  some  far-distant 
prosperous  day '  he  should  be  owner 
of  a  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green 
Lane  of  North  Boston;  and  that,  it 
may  be,  tins  would  not  be  all  that 
the  providence  of  Gkxl  would  bring 
him  to.'  His  first  speculations, 
however,  despite  this  presage  of 
good,  turned  out  to  be  altogether  of 
a  disastrous  character.  Li  the 
course  of  his  Jbusiness  of  ship  build- 
ing he  heard  a  rumour  that  some- 
where off  the  Bahamas  there  was  a 


wreck   that    contained  «  mighty 
treasure.     From  shipbuilding   he 
had  tamed  sailor,  and  now.  with  a 
genuine  adventurous  spirit  he  went 
to  England  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  encouragement  at  Whitehall  for 
his  scheme  of  recovering  the  wreck. 
After  much  waiting,  he  was  at  last 
furnished  with  a  vessel,  and  sailed 
forth  upon  his  adventurous  quest 
But  precious  thiLgs  do  not  reveal 
themselves  all  at  once  to  the  seekers. 
His  sailors  rose  in  mutiny  against 
him,  and  when  he  had  replaced 
them  by  a  new  set,  these  proved  so 
unsafe  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  England;  yet  oefore  he 
did  80,  being  off  Hispaniola,  he  con- 
trived '  by  ti^e  policy  of  his  address ' 
to  worm  out  of  a  very  old  man  some 
further  information  about  the  lost 
treasure-ship.  When  he  returned  to 
the  court  of  England  of  course  the 
old  stoiy  of  incredulity,  delay,  and 
disappointment  was  once  more  re- 
peated.    The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
however,  with  one  or  two  others, 
charmed  with  his  conversation  and 
address,  were  willing  to  run  a  risk; 
and  so  he  was  enabled  to '  set  sail 
for  the  fiishing-ground  which  had 
been  so  well  baited  half  an  hundred 
years  before.'    He  had  with  him  a 
tender,  and  when  he  got  to  Port  de 
la  Plata,  with  infinite   pains  he 
fashioned  out  of  a  cotton  tree  a  canoe 
or   'periaga,'  which  would   carry 
eight  or  ten  oars.    His  device  was 
that  the '  periaga'  should  explore  the 
dangerous  shoals  which  would  rise 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  yet  were  so 
steep  that  a  vessel  striking  against 
them  would  sink  down  countless 
fathoms  deep  into  the  ocean.   These 
shoals  were  known  by  the  empha- 
tic title  of  the  Boilers. 
One  day  the  men  were  out  in  the 

Seriaga,  peering  about,  as  they  had 
one  on  many  a  fruitless  day  before. 
One  of  them,  gazing  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  clear  water,  saw  the 
marine  plant  called  the  soa  feathor 
wafting  out  of  a  rock,  and  desired 
one  of  the  Indian  divers  to  pluck  it 
up  that  they  might  not  return  alto- 
gether empty-handed.  The  diver 
brought  up  the  feather,  and  he  also 
brought  them  back  a  marvellous 
story.     He  said  that  close  by  tho 
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zook  where  he  found  the  eea-feather 
there  were  nnmbers  of  great  guns 
lying  abont.  The  men  were  utterlj 
astonished,  and  told  the  Indian  to 
dive  again.  This  time  he  bronght 
np  a  large  Inmp  of  silver,  worth 
some  hnndred  pounds.  The j  now 
fixed  a  bnoy  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
rowed  back  to  the  ship.  They  kept 
their  discovery  secret  for  a  time, 
pntting  aside  *  the  sow  of  silver '  in 
the  cabin  tmtil  the  captain  should 
notice  it.  '  At  last  he  saw  it.  See- 
in?  it,  he  cried  out  with  some  agooy, 
*'Why,  what  is  thisV  Whence 
comes  this?"  And  then,  with 
changed  countenances,  they  told 
him  how  and  where  they  got  ii 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  are  made !" ' 

He  might  indeed  well  say  so. 
That '  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green 
Lane'  was  assured  to  him.  They 
took  up  thirty-two  tons  of  silver. 
Over  the  silver  had  grown  a  crust 
like  limestone,  several  inches,  which 
they  had  to  break  through  with  in- 
struments, '  when  whole  bushels  of 
rusty  pieces  of  eight  would  come 
tumbling  out'  Moreover,  they 
found  great  quantities  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  predous  stones.  The 
value  of  the  whole  was  close  on 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
And  now  dreadful  apprehensions 
seized  upon  the  mind  of  '  this  our 
Phipps,'  at  lost  so  lucky.  He  was 
afraia  lest  the  sailors  should  rise 
in  mutiny  and  take  the  treasure  for 
themselves.  He  made  all  sorts  of 
vows  '  if  the  Lord  would  carry  him 
safe  home  to  England  with  what  he 
had  now  given  him  to  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas  and  of  the 
treasures  hid  in  the  sands.'  He 
came  home  safely,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  to  whom  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil  fell,  certainly  had  his 
*  fling  of  luck.'  Phipps'  share  was 
sixteen  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
Duke,  with  much  gallantry^  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  cup  for  his 
wife  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  So  great 
was  now  his  reputation  for  courage 
and  ability  that  James  II.  would 
wilb'ngly  have  retained  him  in  Eng- 
land; but  his  heart  was  set  upon 
that  'fair  green  house,'  and  with 


the  title  of  High  Sheriff  of  New 
England  he  returned  home  to  set 
about  constructing  ii  On  his  in^ 
home  he  again  revisited  the  soem 
of  the  wreck,  and  made  some  very 
handsome  pickings  there. 

The  career  of  Sir  William  Phipps 
henceforth  becomes  historical   On 
his  return  home  he  caused  himself 
to  be  christened,  being  then  thirty- 
nine.  'I  have  divers  tones,' he  said, 
'  been  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  I 
have  been  brought  to  see  that  I  owe 
mv  life  to  Him  that  has  giiren  a 
me  so  often  to  me.'    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  much  of  his  religiom 
henceforth    consisted  in  buming 
harmless  old  ladies,  whom,  as  Hi^ 
Sheriff,  he  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  witchcraft.  His  ruling  idea  hence- 
forth was  the  conquest  of  Canada; 
and  though  the  annament  whieh  he 
conducted  against  the  French  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  he  paved  the  way 
for  its  eventual  subjugation,    ffis 
intense  devotion  to  his  wife,  who 
bore  him  no  children,  is  a  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-five.    Before  \n» 
deatii  we  find  him  brought  into 
connection  with  one   Constantine 
Phipps.  '  This  gentleman  was,  mofit 
probably,  his  nephew,  through  one 
of  his  one-cmd-twenty  brothers.  To 
him  also  he  probably  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune.    This  Con- 
stantine Phipps  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland;  he  is  noted  for 
his  having  returned  to  his  practice 
at  the  bar  after  he  lost  the  seals. 
His  son  married  the  heiress  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Ang^esea;  and  the  son 
of  this  son  was  raised  to  the  peen^ 
of  jlreland  under  the  title  of  Mul- 
grave.    Afterwards  the  title  became 
viscount   Normanby  and  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  and  its  last  posseaBor, 
who,  with  all  his  imputed  failings^ 
was  a  most  able  and  accomplii^ed 
man,  became  Marquisof  Normanby. 
But  the  honest,  hardfiaring  man— 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  treasures  in 
the  Spanish  seas— is  justly  regarded 
as  the   founder  of  the  house  of 
Phipps,  of  courtier  fame. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty 
has  told  us  much  of  his  history 
in  that  curious  autobiographic  docn- 
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ment,  his  will.  His  father  was  a 
clothier,  and  '  also  did  die  his  own 
clothes.'  As  a  boy,  the  illustrious 
Petty  had  a  passion  for  knowledge 
and  for  makmg  and  accumulating 
money.  He  talks  of  'getting  up 
mathematics'  and  'getting  up 
money'  as  being  yery  much  the 
Bame  kind  of  thing.  Eren  as  a 
lad,  when  he  went  to  Normandy  in 
a  TBssel,  he  played  the  merchant, 
and  made  a  matter  of  sixty  pounds. 
He  then  spent  several  years  on  the 
continent,  and,  it  seems,  exhausted 
his  funds.  He  told  Aubrey  that  in 
Paris  he  UTed  for  a  week  on  two  or 
three  pennyworth  of  walnuts.  Later 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  also 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  He  tells  us,  also, 
that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
'several  Clubs  of  the  Virtuous.' 
The  expression  is  curious  enough  as 
a  description  of  a  club,  but  what 
Petty  meant  was  the  Virtuosi.  As 
a  physician  he  performed  his  &mou8 
cure  of  Anne  Green.  This  woman 
had  been  hung,  and  after  execution 
had  been  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  her  friends  had 
rolled  her  about  and  stamped  on 
her  before  she  should  come  to  the 
knife  of  the  dissector.  Petty  suc- 
ceeded in  resuscitating  her,  and 
she  lived  for  many  years.  But 
his  &mous  pecuniary  achievements 
were  made  m  the  settlement  of  Ire- 
land, after  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  1641.  Petty  was  then 
physician  to  the  army.  He  perceived 
that  this  was  a  great  opporttmity 
of  making  a  fortune.  He  procured 
a  contract  for  the  '  admeasurement ' 
of  forfeited  lands.  He  made  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  by  the  contract, 
and  then  purchased  from  the 
soldiers,  at  low  rates,  those  for- 
feited lands  of  which  they  had  de- 
bentures. He  must  have  made 
very  lucky  bargains;  for  Aubrev 
saya  that  these  lands  were  wortn 
eighteen  thousand  a  year  to  him. 
These  enormons  gains  occasioned 
mnch  envy  and  ill-feeling.  One  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  knights  chal- 
lenged him ;  but  Petty  said  that  he 
"was  a  nearsighted  man.  and  if  they 
fonght,  they  must  fignt  with  car- 
penters* adzes  in  a  dark  cellar. 
The  Bestoration  saved  him.     Al- 


though he  had  been  a  warm  Crom- 
wellite,  he  dexterously  contrived 
that  ho  should  be  regarded  as  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  new  govern- 
ment He  was  made  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  all  Ids  terri- 
torial possessions  were  secured  to 
him  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The 
survey  which  he  made  of  Ireland 
was  a  great  national  service.  From 
Mount  Mongarto,  in  Kerry,  his  eye 
could  sweep  over  fifty  thousand 
acres  all  his  own.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  busied  himself  about 
mines,  fisheries,  ironworks,  and  the 
timber  trade.  Petty  was  clever  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  had  a  remark- 
ably inventive  faculty ;  he  had  the 
manners  of  a  courtier  and  the  ver- 
satility of  an  actor;  but  he  made 
money  with  a  kind  of  intuition  of 
genius.  Pepys  has  a  mention  of 
him:  '  ist  February,  1684.  Thence 
to  Whitehall ;  where,  in  the  Duke's 
chamber,  the  King  came  and  stayed 
an  hour  or  two,  laughing  at  Sir  W. 
Petty,  who  was  then  about  his  boat, 
and  at  Gresham  College  in  general ; 
at  which  poor  Petty  was,  I  perceived, 
at  some  loss;  but  did  argue  dis- 
creetly, and  bear  the  unreasonable 
follies  of  the  King's  objections,  and 
other  bystanders,  with  great  dis- 
cretion; and  offered  to  take  odds 
against  the  King's  best  boat ;  but 
the  King  would  not  lay,  bnt  cried 
him  down  with  words  only.'  Petty 
married  a  lady  whom  Aubrey  de- 
scribes as  'very  beautiful,  brown, 
with  glorious  eyes.'  He  died  in 
Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  the  oflBc(» 
of '  London  Society.'  His  widow  was 
made  Baroness  of  Shelbumo  in  her 
own  right;  her  youngest  son  be- 
came Earl  of  Shelbume.  Besides 
his  property  in  England,  he  owned 
a  hundred  and  tliirty-ilve  square 
miles  of  land  in  Ireland.  All  his 
children  died  before  him,  so  ho  left 
his  vast  estates  to  his  nephew,  the 
Hon.  John  Fitzmaurioe,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Petty,  and  was 
made  a  British  peer,  nnder  the  title 
of  Baron  Wycombe.  A  grandson  of 
this  nobleman  was  the  late  cele- 
brated Marquis,  whose  social  gather- 
ings at  Bowood  and  Berkeley  Square 
Were  so  remarkable,  and  who  iA 
understood  to  have  refused  the 
Pukedom  of  Kerry. 
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The  real  founder  of  the  helper 
peerage  was  Jedediah  Stratt.    His 
father  was  a  country  yeoman,  and 
the  Derbyshire  legend   goes,  that 
Jedediah,  as  a  mere  child,  used  to 
construct  miniature  waterfalls  on 
the  little  stream  that  glided  through 
his  father's  fields.      He,  too,  was 
lucky  in  bis  marriage,  although  the 
luck  is  not  at  first  sight  very  ob- 
vious.    His  wife's  family  all   be- 
longed to  the  hosiery  trade,  and  the 
young  man's  thoughts  were  thus 
directed  into  a  channel  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  justice  to  his 
remarkably  inventive  &culty.     He 
constructed  a  curious  and  compli- 
cated macliine,  the  parent  of  the 
lace  frame,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ribbed  stockings,  and  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  worked  his  inven- 
tion under  a  patent    Here  another 
stroke  of  luck  happened  to  him. 
A  certain  individual  of  the  name 
of  Ark  Wright,  who  had  the  notion 
that    he    had   devised    a    cotton- 
spinning  invention,  applied  to  Mr. 
Strutt  and  his  partner  for  capital 
to  carry  it  into  effect    The  great 
scientific  sagacity  of  Jedediah  Strutt 
at  once  detected  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  the  invention.     A 
partnership  was  speedily  arranged ; 
and  in  that  most  pleasant  village  of 
Gromford,    close    by    the    lovely 
scenery  of  Matlock,  tiie  first  cotton- 
spinning  mill  was  erected.    Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Strutt*6  own  inven- 
tion was  applied  to  the  weaving  of 
calicoes.     Thus  that  great  manu- 
facture was  cradled  in  Derbyshire 
which  became  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  modem    industrial    prosperity. 
He  had  four  splendid  nulls  at  Bel- 
per,  where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
the  Gromford  property,  where  they 
have  a  magnificent  seat,  eventually 
accruing  to  the  Arkwrights.    For 
three  generations  the  £umly  of  the 
Strutte,  widely  ramifying  through- 
out the  country,  were    the   chief 
manufacturing  powers   and   great 
social  influence  in  Dei'byshire.  They 
have  also  been  largely  noted  for 
their  munificence  and  public  spirit. 
Their  splendid  liberali^  in  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  public  objects,  and 
especially  in  attending  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  their  work- 
people, is  one  of  the  most  useful 


and  brilliant  examples  of  the  sjm- 
patiiy  that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  gentry  and  the  ouvriere  clasB. 
The  great  industrial  success  of  the 
StruUs    has    always   been  joined 
with  a  thorough  love  of  literature 
and   the   arts.    We  find   Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing  in 
Derbyshire,  thus   mentioning  the 
Strutts  in  the  year  i8 n :  — ' There 
are  three  brothers  of  them,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  a  million  of 
money  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween them.    They  haye  fine  fami- 
lies of  daughters,  and  are  fond  of 
literature,  music,  and  all  those  ele- 
gancies which  their  riches  enable 
them  so  amply  to  indulge  them- 
selves with.  ...  I  like  the  Strotts 
exceedingly ;  and  it  is  not  the  lesst 
part  of  my  gratification  to  find  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  reading 
the  sixth  book  of  Virgil  and  not  at 
all   spoilt  by  it    This  is  Joseph 
Strutt's  eldest  girl— a  classic,  ana  a 
poetess  into  the  bargain.    Lideed, 
they  have  quite  a  nest  of  vonng 
poete  in  that  family.      I  do  not 
think  I  wrote  half  so  well  when 
I  was  their  age.    Then  they  have 
fine  pianofortes,  magnificent  organs, 
splendid    houses,   most    excellent 
white  soup;  so  that  I  passed  my 
time  very  agreeably  among  them, 
and  Bessy  came  away  loaded  with 
presents.' 

Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Jedediah,  a  Gunbridge 
man,  was  long  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Gommons,  and  achieved  a 
very  considerable  parliamentary  re- 
putation. He  was  made  Ghanoellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
year  1854,  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  however,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should  re- 
sign that  post,  to  make  way  for 
another  personage.  Li  point  of 
fact,  the  place  was  wanted  for  Earl 
GranviUe.  It  was  certainly  not 
very  complimentary  to  IVIr.  Stratt 
that  he  should  thus  be  made  a  con- 
venience of,  and  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  matter  caused  him 
much  pain.  His  great  claim  on  bis 
party  was  not,  however,  overlooked. 
In  1856  the  Queen  intimated  her  in- 
tention of  conferring  a  peerage  upon 
him.  'The  Queen,*  wrote  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  '  was  desirous  of  marking 
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the  interest  which  she  took  in  the 
great  mannfactaring  interest  of  the 
oountry,  and  she  had  ohserved  that 
this  important  element  of  national 
wealth  had  not  as  yet  heen  suitably 
represented  in  the  Upper  House.' 
Belper  was  very  appropriately  se- 
lected for  the  new  title,  we  are  sure 
that  the  peerage  of  Bclpcr  will  bo 
handed  on  with  unabated  lustre. 
Lord  Belper's  eldest  son,  the  Hon. 
Mr.   Strntt,   was    recently   senior 


wrangler  at  Cambridge,  the  highest 
possible  academical  distinction,  that 
among  our  nobility  has  only  been  ri- 
valled by  another  Derbyshire  noble, 
the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Having   thus  not  undeservedly 

fiven  the  piu  to  those  ennobled  in- 
ustrious  families  where  great  luck 
has  been  joined  with  great  ability,  we 
shall  venture,  on  a  future  day,  on 
more  personal  details  and  adven- 
tures. 


THBICE  WON. 

THERE  fell  a  shadow  on  a  goodly  house. 
From  wing-drooped  cedar,  nay,  nor  arm-stretcbed  oak 
The  gloom  descended.    Down  it  fell  like  night, 
A  shadow  deep  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Where  all  haa  once  been  sunlight  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  indwellers.    Gracious  were  they  both. 
Loving  and  constant;  daughter  and  matron  mother ; 
Purer  than  flowers  ihat  at  hot  feasts  die  swift. 
Slain  for  man's  pleasure. 

Drooping  by  the  sea 
They  watched  the  barks  that  idly  sat  the  tide, 
Docking  at  rest.    Spoke  then  the  mother  heart 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  its  fresher  pain  :— 

*  See,  Iza,  yonder  as  the  tide  slips  off. 

The  boats  have  settled  and  are  moved  no  more. 
Oh,  child,  that  so  our  lives  might  slip  away 
And  we  could  rest  and  so  be  moved  no  more.' 

But  Iza,  gazing  where  the  flats  grew  red 
With  the  far-flushing  of  the  down-gone  sun. 
Cried  '  Mother,  there  is  hope  about  the  sea. 
For  other  tides  will  rise  and  lift  the  keels, 
And  they  will  dance  upon  a  fresh-rolled  wave 
And  bless  the  waters  as  they  float  in  joy. 
Nay,  see,  beneath  the  shade  of  yon  still  skiff 
That  darkened  pool  whereon  no  red  gleam  falls 
Shall  with  a  next  sun's  tide  bo  lighted  white 
With  silver  rays  to  guide  the  backward  roll 
And  heavy  coming  of  the  homebound  sea.' 

'  A  homebound  bark  is  on  the  homebound  sea. 
How  shall  we  welcome  it?  with  smiles  or  tears?' 

'  With  smiles,  my  mother ;  surely  yet  with  smiles : 
All  is  not  lost,  although  my  father's  rage ' 

*  The  husband  whom  he  brings  you,  will  yon  wed  V 

Iza  was  silent    But  the  working  grief 
Came  back  upon  her  face  like  sudden  age. 
Until  the  two  seemed  sisters  in  their  years. 
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*  If  only  I  oonld  know/  she  cried, '  if  only  know 
My  way  beyond  this  labyrinth  of  ills. — 

To  do  luy  father's  will  were  simplest,  best, 
If  bnt  I  wronged  no  other.    I  might  learn 
In  time—please  God— to  do  my  duty  straight 
By  even  a  stranger  hnsband ;  and  might  learn 
To  lore  him  for  the  duty  that  I  owed. 
If  not, — why  then  a  grave  beneath  the  sea 
That  flows  in  pity,  granted  to  my  prayers, 
Would  drown  out  all.' 

•But  Sydney?    What  of  him? 
Tour  Sydney,  whose  mysterious  absence  weighs * 

*  Ay,  but  my  Sydney  1    Better  had  I  died 
When  o'er  the  Afric  wave  you  bore  me  home : 
Oh,  mother,  mother,  better  had  I  died ; 

Far  better  the  deep  waters  than  these  tears 
I  shed  for  him.    Oh,  better,  better,  flung 
Even  to  the  hungry  shark  that  followed  fast 
The  poor  dead  mariner  cast  dead  a-lee 
Had  I,  too,  perished ;  better  'neath  the  whirl 
And  froth  of  the  vexed  ocean  had  I  swooned 
Than  die  this  living  death.    Oh,  I  am  mod 
To  voice  my  griefe  in  the  dread  face  of  yours. — 
Forgive — forgive  me  !* 

As  she  spoke  she  cast 
Her  face  upon  her  mother's  bosom  down, 
And  lay  enfolded  in  the  sheltering  arms ; 
The  same  that  bote  her  o'er  the  Afric  wave, 
Defying  the  dread  monsters  of  the  deep. 
And  laid  her  softly  in  her  English  home. 

Long  rested  they  thus  mute;  no  stir  of  words 
More  breaking  the  sweet  strain  of  that  great  chime 
Of  liquid  music  whispering  speech  with  heaven — 
As  the  receding  waters  wept  their  way 
And  down  the  sandy  rills  left  tears  behind. 

Meantime  the  living  tides  grew  strong  once  more 
With  a  fresh  murmur;  and  Hie  up-catled  waveH 
lilade  motion  like  a  joy  that  would  come  back. 

Lifting  her  face  to  listen,  Iza  drew 

Her  mother's  arm  through  hers.    Thus,  waiting  long, 

Until  the  unmistaken  flow  of  floods 

Drew  sundiy  pools  in  one,  and  the  long  stretch 

Of  water-m^ows  clothed  the  half-way  sands. 

The  two  kissed  silently,  and  moving  slow 

Drew  home.    And  bitter  word  no  more  was  spoke 

Of  all  the  day  might  bring  of  all  its  dread : 

Love  was  on  earth,  and  Qod  was  on  the  sea. 

With  morning,  came  the  fruitful  ship  to  shore : 
With  morning,  leaped  her  eager  crew  to  land. — 
Two  men,  the  first  to  quit  her  deck,  set  forth 
For  that  lone  house  on  which  the  shadow  fell. 

The  doors  flew  wide  at  their  dread  master's  call. 
The  wife  unto  her  husband's  bosom  drew. 
Forgetful  half  of  written  wrongs  in  sight 
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Of  that  familiar  form  so  long  nnseen, 
Of  that  fiimiliar  form  so  onoe  well  loved. 
The  daughter  next,  with  soft  unlifted  ejee. 
Yielded  her  lips  to  a  cold  sirens  caress. 

Apart  the  moody  stranger  stood ;  his  face 
Tamed  to  the  far  west  window  of  the  hall, 
His  back  towards  the  sunlight^  moveless^  mute. 

The  household  greeting  o'er,  the  father  turned 
And  gave  his  daughter's  hand  to  that  strange  gtlpst 
On  whom  no  welcome  fell.    Still  mute  he  stood, 
Like  statue  of  a  king.    Sweet  eyes,  that  rained 
Pearls  at  his  feet,  not  moved  him ;  nor  the  cry 
That  from  the  mother's  boeom  burst. 

He  turned 
At  length,  and,  setting  back  his  steps,  stood  far, 
As  though  he  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet 
That,  caught  from  those  inhospitable  floors. 
Had  thrown  a  stain  upon  his  nobleness ; 
Nor  deigned  to  take  the  hand  thus  offered  up 
In  sachtice. 

•  A  little  8j}an,'  he  crfed, 
'  The  victim  asks  before  the  sacrifice. 
Wert  thou  old  Jephtha,  hardened  man,  and  this 
The  daughter  of  thy  promiBe,  still  awhile 
Among  the  glorious  mountains  should  she  go. 
Before  the  sword.    Thy  stroke  is  swift  and  sure. 
See  I    The  sharp  edge  of  pain  hath  cut  her  breast 
So  deep,  her  constant  heart  itself  is  dead. 
She  was  a  plighted  maid,  serene  in  love. 
"What  is  she  now  ?    A  sold  and  bartered  wife ! 
Tet  will  I  take  her — when  her  tears  are  dry. 
I  think  that  I  may  stay  them,  for  I  see 
A  soft  light  lurking  in  their  soulful  depths 
As  now  they  first  meet  mine.    Oh !  sainted  eyes. 
Look  up,  and  fear  not !    Lovelier  sweet  to  me 
For  duty  done,  mistaken  though  it  be. 
Be  restful,  sweet !  and  leave  all  care  to  heaven ; 
Thy  du^  now  and  love  go  hand  in  hand. 
Like  children  of  one  home  amid  the  flowers. 
Bound  by  a  chain  of  flowers.    You  marvel,  love  ? 
Hear  me ; — hear  all ;  my  words  will  be  but  brief.* 

'  No  sooner  did  I  hear  of  that  mad  rage 

Which  stood  between  me  and  my  life-set  hopes. 

Than  I  recalled  how  Afric's  suns  'fore  now 

Have  turned  men's  brains.    Some  leechcraft  had  I  known 

In  earlier  years.    This  stood  me  now  in  stead. 

Far  sailing  towards  the  burning  Afric  plains, 

I  sought  this  man  whose  raging  brain  the  sun, 

Sole  riding  shadeless  o'er  the  arid  wastes. 

Had  smitten.    Tender  as  a  son  to  him. 

He  said,  was  I.    In  Gk)d's  sweet  truth  I  was 

His  son— the  chosen  husband  of  his  child. 

Of  that  hot  malady  heaven  saw  him  cured. 

But  still  the  deadlier  malady  remained ; 

That  moral  blindness  justifying  wrong 

Under  a  ppecious  name,  tuniing  blest  duty 
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Even  to  a  heiDons  crime.    Forgiye  me,  sir. 

If  I  speak  plainly ;  honesty  is  best : 

You  loved  me  for  it  when  you  knew  me  first 

I  spoke  you  plainly,  as  I  speak  yon  now. 

When  first  yon  fee'd  me  with  a  daughter's  hand. 

I  said  it  was  a  sinful,  grievous  wrong. 

This  forcing  duty  from  its  one  smooth  way, 

And  heapiu)^  peril  on  immortal  souls 

Through  strong  temptation  in  the  barren  heart 

Bobbed  of  its  rii^hts.    You,  in  your  right  of  love, 

Took  this  dear  lady,  Tza's  mother,  here: 

How  had  you  raged,  if  sire  of  hers  ha  1  turned 

An  adder's  ear  unto  your  truo  beseeching  ? — 

Yet,  if  you  will,  forbid  me  now  my  suit 

My  name  is  Sydney.    I  am  he  you  swore 

Should  never  wed  with  Iza.    Duty,  too, 

I  owe  her  sire,  or  worthy  less  were  I 

To  mate  with  her.    Say  that  you  now  forbid 

That  suit  of  love  which  made  me  quit  my  love 

To  sue  for  life  for  you  'neath  Afric's  suns. 

Why,  then  I  shall  go  hence  a  little  space. 

And  wait  till  you  are  stricken  down  once  more 

With  sight  of  sorrow  in  your  one  child's  fiice, 

As,  wasting  day  by  day,  her  sweet  eyes  seek 

That  far-off  sun  that  shines  on  me  alike 

As  even  on  her,  though  Afric*s  land  be  mine 

And  England's  hers,  crying,  "  We  have  one  Father 

In  heaven,  but  neither  has  a  sire  on  earth." 

Nay,  Iza,  cast  not  at  his  iron  feet 

Your  knees;  his  malady  is  past  cure  now. 

If  now  it  yields  not.    Mother  of  my  love ! 

You,  too,  a  suppliant  ?    He  is  worthy,  sure. 

Who,  thus  supported,  asks  a  priceless  gift 

Twice  given  ahready.    I'urn  you,  sir,  at  last 

A  father's  eye  upon  me  ?    Is  it  so  ? 

You  gave  her  to  me  once,  beyond  the  deeps, 

A  poor  phyEician's  fee,  in  promise  held. 

She's  mine,  you  say  ?    Why«  then,  I  take  soft  le^vo 

To  clasp  her.    Here,  upon  this  sheltering  heart. 

Tender  and  duteous,  lay  thy  burthen  down  I 

See!  the  great  waters  have  returned  their  tides. 

The  gallant  argosies  of  all  the  world 

Are  coursing  to  their  havens ; — we  to  ours. 

The  billowy  crests  that  lift  the  freighted  craft 

Sparkle  to  heaven  ;  the  very  air  is  filled 

With  breezes  by  the  wings  of  angel  hosts 

Set  stirring.    Oh  I  the  world  is  wonderous  fair : 

Bless  heaven  for  all  things,  0  my  love— my  wifel' 

Eleanors  L.  Hebvst. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HAUNTSD. 


A   HUNDRED    years  ago   there 
was  Fcaroe  a  decent  cotintry- 
boose  in  England  or  Scotland  that 
did  not  pride  itself  on  two  advan- 
tages— the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  its  cellar  and  the  undoubted  re- 
spectability of  its  ghost    Whether 
tfae  generous  contents  of  the  one  had 
not  8t»Diething  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  the  other,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  decide;  but  in 
thope    times   hall,   castle,   manor- 
faotise,  and  even  wayside  inn  were 
bannted  every  one.    The  phantcims 
nficrd  to  be  as  various,  too,  as  the 
figarea  in  a  pantomime.    S  rains  of 
nnaocoantable     music     sooietimes 
floated  in  the  air.    Invisible  car- 
xiageB    rolled   into   courtyards   at 
midnight,   and    door -bells     rang 
loudly,  pulled  by  unearthly  visitors, 
'who  were  heard  but  never  seen.    If 
yon  woke  at  twelve  o^clock  >ou  were 
sure  to  find  a  nobleman  in  court- 
dress^  or  a  lady  in  farthingale  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  warming  a  pair 
of  ringed  and  wasted  hands  at  the 
embers  of  your  wood- fire;  failing 
these,   a  favourite   samplo  of  the 
supernatural  consisted  of  some  palo 
wciman  in  white  garments,  with  her 
black  hair  all  over  her  shoulders 
and  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  car. 
In    one    instance   I    remember   a 
posting-house   frequented    by    the 
spirit  of  an  of^tler  with  a  wooden 
leg;  but  perhaps  the  most  blood- 
chilling  tale  of  all   is  that  which 
treats  of  an  empty  chamber  having 
its  floor  sprinkled  with  flour  to  de- 
tect the  traces  of  its  mysterious 
Tiaitant,  and  the  dismay  with  which 
certain    horror-stricken    watchers 
saw  footsteps  printing  themselves 
off  one  by  one,  on  the  level  spotlec^s 
surface—footsteps,  plain  and  pal- 
pable, but  of  the  Fearful  Presence 
nothing  morel 

As  with  houses  in  those,  so  is  it 
with  men  in  these  days.  Mostofthe 


people  I  have  known  in  life  were 
naimted :  so  haunted,  indeed,  that, 
for  some  the  infliction  has  led  at 
last  to  madnef^s,  though,  in  most 
instances,  productive  only  of  ab- 
stracted demeanour,  wandering  at- 
tention, idiotic  cross-purposes,  ge- 
neral imbecility  of  intellect,  and,  on 
occasion,  reckless  hilarity  with 
quaint  wild  incoherent  talk.  These 
haunted  head-pieces,  too,  get  more 
and  more  dilapidated  every  day; 
but  how  to  exoreife  them,  that  is 
the  diflSculty!  What  spells  shall 
have  power  to  banish  the  evil  spirit 
from  Its  tenement,  and  lay  it  in  the 
Red  Sea  ?  if  indeed^  that  iH  the  loca- 
hty  to  which  phantoms  should  pro- 
perly be  consigned.  Haunted  men 
are,  of  all  their  kind,  the  most  un- 
happy; and  you  shall  not  walk 
alung  a  Ijondon  street  without 
meeting  them  by  the  dozen. 

The  dwelling  exclusively  on  one 
idea,  if  not  in  itself  an  incipient 
symptom,  tends  to  produce,  ere 
long,  confirmed  insanity.  Yet  how 
many  people  have  we  seen  going 
about  with  the  germs  of  so  fearful  a 
calamity  developing  themselves  into 
maturity !  This  man  is  haunted  by 
hope,  that  by  ftar, — others  by  re- 
morFe,  regret,  remembrance,  def^ire, 
or  discontent.  Each  cherishes  his 
ghost  with  exceeding  care  and  ten- 
derness, giving  it  up,  as  it  were, 
room  after  room  in  the  house,  till 
by  degrees  it  pervades  the  whole 
tenement,  and  there  is  no  place  left 
for  a  moro  remunerative  lodger, 
healthy,  substantial^  and  real  I 
have  f^een  people  so  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  expectation^ 
that  in  their  morbid  anticipation  of 
the  Future,  they  could  no  more 
enjoy  the  pleasures  afibrded  by  the 
Present  than  the  dead.  I  have 
known  others  for  whom  the  bright- 
est sunshine  that  ever  shone  was 
veiled  by  a  cloud  of  apprehension. 
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lest  Btorms  should  be  larking  below 
their  horizon  the  while,  who  would 
not  so  much  as  confess  themselyes 
happy  because  of  a  conviction  such 
happiness  was  not  to  last, — ^and  for 
whom  time  being — as  is  reasonable 
— only  temporal  could  briug  neither 
comfort  nor  relief.  It  is  rarer  to 
find  humanity  suffering  from  the 
tortures  of  remorse,  a  sensatioa 
seldom  unaccompanied,  indeed,  by 
misgivings  of  detection  and  future 
pumshment;  still  when  it  does 
fasten  on  a  victim,  this  Nemesis  is 
of  all  others  the  most  cruel  and 
vindictiva  Begret,  however,  has 
taken  possession  of  an  attic,  in 
most  of  our  houses,  and  refuses 
obstinately  to  be  dislodged.  It  is  a 
quiet,  well-behaved  ghost  enough, 
interfering  but  httle  with  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  family,  con- 
tent to  sit  in  a  dark  comer  weeping 
feebly  and  wringing  its  hands,  but 
with  an  inconvenient  and  reprehen- 
sible tendency  to  emerge  on  special 
occasions  of  rejoicing  and  festivity, 
to  obtrude  its  unwelcome  presence 
when  the  other  inmates  are  glad- 
dened by  any  unusual  beauty  of 
sight  or  sound. 

Discontent,  perhaps,  should  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  ghost 
He  resembles  rather  those  Brownies 
and  Lubbers  of  northern  supersti- 
tion, who,  unsightly  and  even  ludi- 
crous in  appearance,  were  not  yet 
without  their  use  in  performing  the 
meaner  offices  of  a  household.  If 
properly  treated  and  never  dragged 
into  undue  notice,  the  Brownie 
would  sweep  up  the  hearth,  bring 
in  the  fu^  milk  the  cows,  and  take 
upon  him  the  rough  work  generally, 
in  an  irregular,  uncouth,  but  still 
tolerably  efficient  style.  So  perhaps 
a  spirit  of  discontent,  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  may  prove  the  un- 
suspected mainspring  of  much  use- 
ful labour,  much  vigorous  effort, 
much  eventual  success.  The  spur 
is  doubtless  a  disagreeable  instru- 
ment to  the  horse,  and  its  misappli- 
cation has  lost  many  a  race  ere  now ; 
but  there  is  no  disputing  that  it  can 
rouse  into  action  such  dull  torpid 
temperaments  as,  thus  unstimu- 
lated, would  never  discover  their 
own  powers  nor  exert  themselves  to 
do  tlieir  best 


But  I  should  draw  a  wide  di& 
tinction    between    the    discontent 
which  instigates  us  to  improve  our 
lot,  and  the  desire,  the  dtsidtrium, 
the  poisonous  mixture  of  longing 
and   sorrow,  defiance  and  despair, 
which  bids  us  only  rend  our  gar- 
ments, scatter  ashes  on  our  heads, 
and  sit  down  in  the  dust  unmanly 
to  repina    It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Brownie  and  the  Fiend. 
Of  all  evil  fspirits  I  think  this  last 
is  the  most  &tal,  the  most  aocuised. 
We  can  none  of  us  forget  how  our 
father  Abraham,   standing  at  his 
tent-door  on  the  plains  of  Mamie, 
entertained  three  angels  unawares. 
And  we,  too,  his  descendants,  are 
always  on   the   look   out  for  the 
visitors  from  heaven.    Do  they  ever 
tarry  with  any  of  us  for  more  than 
a  night's  lodging  ?    Alas  I  that  the 
very  proof  of  our  guesf  s  celestial 
nature  is  the  swiftness  with  which 
he   vanishes  at    daybreak  Uke  a 
dream.    But  oftener  the  stranger 
we  receive,   though  coming  frm. 
another  world,  is  not  from  above. 
His  beauty,  indeed,  seems  angelio, 
and  he  is  clad  in  garments  of  hghi 
For  a  while  we  are  glad  to  be  de* 
oeived,  cherishing  and  prizing  our 
guest,  the  more  perhaps  for  those 
very  qualities  which  should  warn  ns 
of  his  origin.    So  we  say  to  him, 
'Thou  art  he  for  whom  we  haTe 
been  looking.    Abide  with  us  here 
for  ever.'    And  he  takes  us  at  oor 
word. 

Henceforth  the  whole  house  he- 
longs  to  the  ghost  When  we  go  to 
dinner,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Try  to  shune  him  away  with 
laughter,  and  you  will  soon  know 
the  difference  between  mirth  and 
joy.  Try  to  drown  him  with  wine. 
No.  Don't  try  that  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous an  experiment,  as  any  doctor 
who  keeps  a  private  mad-house  will 
tell  you.  Our  duties  we  undertake 
hopelessly  and  languidly,  because 
of  his  sneer,  which  seems  to  say, 
'What  is  the  use?  Am  I  not  here 
to  see  that  you  reap  no  harvest  from 
your  labour,  earn  no  obUvion  with 
your  toil  ?'  And  for  our  pleasuresy- 
how  can  we  have  any  pleamreB  in 
that  imperious  presence,  under  the 
lash  of  that  cm^  sncule  ? 

Even  if  we  leave  our  honfi  and 
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walk  abroad,  in  hope  to  free  our- 
fielves  from  the  tenacious  incubus, 
it  is  in  Tain.  There  is  beauty  in  the 
outside  world,  quiet  in  the  calm 
distant  skies,  peace  in  the  still  sum- 
mer evening,  but  not  for  us— never 
more  for  us — 

'Almost  upon  the  westem  wave 
Bested  the  hixMul  bii^t  sna. 
When  that  stiuDge  shape  droye  suddenly 
Betwixt  OS  and  the  son.' 

Ay,  therein  lurks  our  curse.  Wo 
bear  the  presence  well  enough  when 
cold  winds  blow  and  snow  falls, 
or  when  all  the  landscape  about  is 
bleak  and  bare  and  scathed  by  bitter 
frosts.  The  cruel  moment  is  that  in 
which  we  feel  a  capability  of  enjoy- 
ment still  left  but  for  our  affliction, 
a  desire  to  bask  in  his  rays,  a  long- 
ing to  turn  our  faces  towards  his 
warmth— 

*  When  thai  stnmge  shape  drives  soddenly 
Betwixt  US  and  the  son.' 

There  is  no  ezorciser  from  without 
who  can  help  us.    Alas!  that  we 
eon  so  seldom  help  ourselves.    The 
streDgth  of  Hercules  could  not  pre- 
serve  the   hero  from  his  ghastly 
&te.    Our  ghost  is  no  more  to  bo 
got  rid  of  by  main  force  than  was 
Bejaoira's  fatal  tunic,  clinging,  blis- 
tering, wrapping  its  wearer  all  the 
closer,  that  he  tore  away  the  soMfft- 
mg  flesh  by  handfuls.    Friends  will 
advise  us  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
no  doubt  their  counsel  is  excellent 
though  gratuitous,  wanting  indeed 
nothing  but  the  supplementary  in- 
formation, how  we  are  to  make  the 
pest  of  that  which  is  confessedly  at 
its  worst    Enemies  opine  that  we 
are  weak  fools,  and  deserve  to  be 
'Vanquished  for  our  want  of  courage 
--an  argument   that  would  hold 
equally  good  with  every  combatant 
overpowered  by  superior  strength ; 
and  all  the  time   the   ghost  that 
haunted  us  sits  aloft,  laughiDg  our 
felplsBsness  to  scorn,  cold,  pitiless, 
iJiexorable,  and  always 

'Betwixt  ns  and  the  sun.' 

.If  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  he 
^11  Bap  our  intellects  and  shorten 
onr  lives;  but  there  is  a  spell  which 
even  this  evil  spirit  has  not  power 
to  withstand,  and  it  is  to  bo  found 
in  an  inscription  less  imitated  per- 


haps than  admired  by  the '  monks  of 
old.' 

*  Ldborare  est  orare^  so  runs  the 
charm.    Work  and  worship,  and  a 
stem  resolve  to  ignore  his  presence, 
will  eventually  cause  this  devil  to 
'come  out  of  the  man.'    Not,  be 
sure,  till  he  has  torn  and  rent  him 
cruelly — not  till  he  has  driven  him 
abroad   to  wander  night  and  day 
amongst  the  tombs,  seeking   rest, 
poor   fevered  wretch,  and  finding 
none,  because  of  his  tormentor — ^not 
till,  in  utter  helplessness  and  sheer 
despair,   stunned,    humbled,   and 
broken-hearted,  the   demoniac  has 
crept  feebly  to  the  Master's  feet, 
will  he  find  himself  delivered  from 
his  enemy,  weary,  sore,  and  wasted, 
but '  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.' 
Amongst  the  many  ghost  stories 
I  have  read  there  is  one  of  which  I 
only  remember  that  it  turned  upon 
the  inexplicable  presence  of  a  win- 
dow too  much  in  the  front  of  a 
man's  house.    This  individual  had 
lately  taken  a  farm,  and  with  it  a 
weird,    long-uninhabited   dwelling 
in  which  he  came  to  reside.    His 
first  care,  naturally  enough,  was  to 
inspect  the  building  be  occupied, 
and  he  found,  we  vrill   say,  two 
rooms  on  the  second   floor,   each 
with   two  windows.     The   rooms 
were  close  together,  and  the  walls 
of  not  more  than  average  thickness. 
It   was  some  days  ere   he  made 
rather  a  startling  discovery.    Re- 
turning from  the  land  towards  his 
own  door,  and  lifting  the  eyes  of 
proprietorship   on   h&  home,    he 
counted  on  the  second   story  five 
windows  in  front  instead  of  fourl 
The  man  winked  and  stared  and 
wondered.     Knowing  he  was  not 
drunk,  he   thought  he    must  be 
dreaming,  and  counted  them  over 
again—still  with  the  same  result 
Entering  his  house,  he  ran  up-staixB 
forthwith,  and  made  a  strict  inves- 
tigation of  the  second  floor.    There 
were  the  two  rooms,  and  there  were 
the  four  windows  as  usual.    Day 
after  day  he  went  through  the  same 
process,  till  by  degrees  his  wonder 
diminished,  his  apprehensions  va- 
nished; his  daily  labour  tired  him 
so  that  he  could  have  slept  sound 
in  a  grave-yard,  and  by  the  time  his 
harvest  was  got   in,  the  subject 
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never  ao    much   as    entered    his 
head. 

Now  this  is  tbe  way  to  treat  tbe 
haunted  chamber  in  onr  own  brain. 
Fasten  its  door,  if  necessary  brick 
np  its  window.    Deprive  it  of  air 
and   h'ght.     Ignore  it   altogether. 
When  yon  walk  along  the  passage 
never  turn  your  head  in  its  direction, 
no,  not  even  though  the  dearest 
hope  of  your  heart  lies  dead  and 
cold  within ;  but  if  duty  bids  yon, 
do  not  shrink  from  entering — ^walk 
in  boldly  1    Confront  the  ghost,  and 
show  it  that  you   have  ceased  to 
tremble  in  its  presence.    Time  after 
time  the  false  proportions,  once  so 
ghastly  and  gigantic,  will  grow  less 
and  leBs— some  day  the  spectre  will 
vanish  altogether.    Mind,  I  do  not 
promiseyou  another  inmate.   While 
yon  live  the  teoement  will  probably 
remain  bare  and  uninhabited ;  but 
at   the  worst  an  empty   room   is 
surely  better  than  a  bad  lodger !  It 
is  difficult,  you  will   say,  thus  to 
ignore  that  of  which  both  head  and 
heart  are  full.    So  it  is.    Very  diffi- 
cult, very  wearisome,  very  painful, 
yet  not  impossible  !    Make  free  use 
of  the  spell.    Work,  work,  till  your 
brain  is  so  overwrought  it  cannot 
think,  your  body  so  tired  it  must 
rest  or  die.    Pray,  humbly,  confid- 
ingly, sadly,  like  the  publican,  while 
your  eyes  can  hardly  keep  open, 
your  hands  droop  helpless  by  your 
side,  and  your  sleep  shall  bo  sound, 
holy,  unhaunted,  so  that  with  to- 
morrow's light  you  may  rise  to  the 
unremitting  task  once  more. 

Do  not  hope  you  are  to  gain  the 
victory  in  a  day.  It  may  take 
months.  It  may  take  years.  Inch 
by  inch,  and  step  by  step,  the  battle 
must  be  fought.  Over  and  over 
again  yon  will  be  worsted  and  give 
ground,  but  do  not  therefore  yield. 
Besolve  never  to  be  driven  back 
quite  so  far  as  yon  have  advanced. 
Imperceptibly,  the  foe  becomes 
weaker,  while  you  are  gaining 
strength.  The  time  will  come  at 
last,  when  yon  can  look  back  on 
the  struggle  with  a  half- pitying 
wonder  that  he  conld  ever  have 
made  so  good  a  fight  Do  not  then 
forget  to  be  grateful  for  the  aid  you 
prayed  so  earnestly  might  be  granted 
at  your  need;  and  remember  also, 


for  your  comfort,  that  the  harder- 
won  the  victory,  ^e  less  likely  it  is 
you  will  ever  have  to  wage  such 
cruel  battle  again. 

'  Would  it  not  be  wiser/  oheerved 
Bones,  quietly, '  never  to  begin  the 
conflict?  Not  to  take  possesaion  of 
the  haunted  house  at  all  ?* 

There  is  a  pseudo- philosophy 
about  some  of  his  remarks  that 
provokes  me  intensely. 

'Would  it  not  be  wiser,*  I  re- 
peated, in  high  disdain,  '  to  sit  on 
the  beach  than  put  out  to  soa,  to 
walk  a-foot  than  ride  on  horseback, 
to  loll  on  velvet  cushions  in  the  gal- 
lery, than  go  down  under  shield  into 
the  lists,  and  strike  for  life,  honour, 
and  renown?  No.  It  would  n<4  be 
wiser.  True  wisdom  comes  from  ex- 
perience. He  who  shrinks  from  coDr 
tact  with  his  fellow-men — who  fears 
to  take  his  share  of  their  burdeni, 
their  sorrows,  their  sufferings  is  but 
a  poor  fool  at  best.  He  may  be 
learned  in  the  learning  of  tiie 
schools,  but  he  is  a  dunce  in  all 
that  relates  to  "  the  proper  study  of 
mankind ;"  he  is  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  ito  sorrows,  its  passions,  its 
feelings,  its  hidden  vein  of  gold, 
lying  under  a  thick  crust  of  selfish- 
ness and  deceit ;  above  all,  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  inmost  heart,  nothing 
of  the  fierce  warlike  joy  in  which  a 
bold  spirit  crushes  and  tramples  out 
its  own  rebellion — nothing  of  that 
worshipper's  lofty  courage  who 

*'  Gives  the  first  watdi  of  tbe  ni^t 
To  tbe  red  pUmt  Man," 

who  feels  a  stem  and  dogged  pride 
in  the  consciousness  that  he 

*'  Knows  bow  sublime  a  thing  il  is 
To  BufTer  and  be  strong." 

No :  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
battle,  though  you  be  pinned  to  tbe 
earth,  yet  writhe  yourself  up  against 
the  spear,  like  the  '^  grim  Lord  of 
Colonsay,"  who,  in  his  very  death- 
pang,  swung  his  claymore,  set  his 
teeth,  and  drove  his  last  blow  home. 
'  Besides,  if  you  are  to  avoid  tbe 
struggle  entirely,  bow  are  you  ever 
to  learn  the  skill  of  self-defence,  by 
which  a  thrust  may  be  parried  or 
returned  ?  the  art  of  tying  an  arteiy 
or  stanching  a  wound  ?  How  ire 
you  to  help  others  who  cannot  help 
yourself?    A  man  is  put  into  this 
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world  to  do  a  certain  share  of  the 
world's  work;  to  stop  a  gap  in  the 
world's  fencing ;  to  form  a  cog,  how- 
eTer  minnte^  in  the  world's  machin- 
ery. By  the  de&lcation  even  of  the 
hnmhlest  indiyidnal,  some  of  its 
moTements  mnst  be  thrown  ont  of 
gear.  The  dnty  is  to  be  got  throngh, 
and  none  of  ns«  hannted  or  nn- 
hannted,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  may 
shirk  our  share.  Stick  to  yonr  post 
like  a  Boman  soldier  dnring  the 
watches  of  the  night  Presently 
morning  will  come,  when  every 
phantom  must  vanish  into  air,  every 
mortal  confront  that  inevitable 
reality  for  which  the  dream  we  call 
a  life-time  is  but  a  novitiate  and  a 
school 


CHAPTER  X. 

WXIOHT  GAKBIXB8. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  burning 
of  a  bishop  at  Smith  field  would 
scarce  have  created  more  senmtion 
in  clerical  circles  than  a  Ritualistic 
Commisidon  or  a  Pan- Anglican 
Synod,  our  divines  took  their  share 
of  secular  pastime  far  more  freely 
than  at  present  It  was  the  parson 
who  killed  his  thirty  brace  of  par- 
tridges^ and  this,  too,  with  a  flint- 
and-fiteel  gun,  over  dogs  of  his  own 
breaking,  on  the  broiling  ist  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  the  parson  who 
alone  got  to  the  end  of  that  famous 
five-and-forty  minutes  from  'The 
Church  Spinneys/  when  a  large 
field  were  beat  off  to  a  man,  and  the 
squire  broke  his  horse*s  back.  It 
was  the  parson  who  knew  more 
about  rearing  pheasants,  circum- 
venting wild  ducks,  ottor-hunting, 
fly-fishing,  even  rat-catching,  than 
any  one  else  in  the  parish ;  and  it 
was  the  parson,  too,  who  sometimes 
took  the  odds  about  a  flyer  at  New- 
market, and  landed  a  good  stake  by 
hacking  his  own  sound  ecclesiastical 
opinion. 

Concerning  one  of  these  racing 
divines  I  remember  the  following 
anecdote: — 

Rettuming  from  afternoon  service 
on  a  Sunday,  he  happened  to  wit- 
ness a  trial  of  speed  between  two 
of  his  schoolchildren.  Unequally 
matched  in  size,  the  big  boy,  ss  was 
natural,  beat  the  little  one,  but  only 
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by  a  couple  of  yards.  The  parson 
stood  still,  watched  them  approv- 
ingly, and  meditated. 

'  Gome  here,'  said  he  to  the  win- 
ner. *  60  into  my  stady,  and  fetch 
me  my  big  Bible.* 

The  urchin  obeyed,  and  returned 
bearing  a  ponderous  quarto  volume. 
'Now,'  continued  his  roverence, 
'start  fair,  and  run  it  over  again.' 

The  competitors  wished  no  better 
fan,  and  finished  this  time  with  a 
dead  heat 

'Good  boys!  Good  boys!'  said 
the  parson,  reflectively.  'AJi!  I 
thought  the  weight  would  bring  you 
t(^ether.' 

Yes;  how  surely  the  weight 
brings  us  together!  How  often 
havt)  we  not  seen  the  universal 
handicap  run  out  over  Uie  coun^e  of 
daily  lifn  ?  Some  of  us  start  so  free, 
so  lighthearted,  8r>  full  of  hope  and 
confidence,  expecting  no  less  than 
to  gallop  in  ahine.  Presently  the 
weight  begins  to  tell;  the  weight 
that  we  have  voluntarily  accepted, 
or  the  weight  imposed  ou  ur  by  the 
wisdom  of  superior  judgment  We 
labour,  we  struggle,  we  &il ;  we 
drop  back  to  those  whom  we  thought 
so  meanly  of  as  our  competitors ; 
they  reach  us,  they  pass  us,  and 
though  punishment  bo  not  spared, 
they  gain  the  post  at  last,  perhaps 
many,  many  lengths  a-head !  And 
even  if  we  escape  the  disgrace  of 
having  thus  to  succumb,  even  if  our 
powers  be  equal  to  the  tax  imposed 
ou  them,  we  are  not  to  expect  an 
easy  victory ;  there  is  no  '  winning 
in  a  canter '  here.  Every  effort  tells 
on  mettle,  nerve,  and  spirits;  on 
heart,  body,  and  brain.  We  want 
tht  m  all,  we  summon  them,  wo  use 
them  freely,  and  then,  it  may  be 
within  one  stride  of  victory,  comes 
the  cruel  and  irretrievable  break- 
down. 

Men,  like  horses,  must  be  content 
to  carry  weight.  like  horses,  too, 
though  some  are  far  more  adapted 
than  others  to  the  purpose,  all  learn 
in  time  to  aoconunodato  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  in  pace  and  action  to 
their  inevitable  burden.  How  they 
fight  under  it  at  first!  How  eager, 
and  irritable,  and  self-wi  Jed  it 
renders  them ;  how  violent  and  im- 
petuous, as  if  in  haste  to  get  the 
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whole  thing  over  and  done  with. 
JBut  in  a  year  or  two  the  back  ao- 
cnstoms  itself  to  the  burden:  the 
head  is  no  longer  borne  so  high^  the 
proud  neck  bends  to  the  curb,  and 
though  tbe  stride  be  shortened^  the 
dashing,  bird-like  buoyancy  gone 
for  ever,  a  gentle,  docile  temper  has 
taken  its  place,  with  sufficient  cou- 
rage and  endurance  for  all  reason- 
able requirements  lefL  Neither 
animal,  indeed,  is  ever  so  brilliant 
again;  but  thus  it  is  that  both  be- 
come steady,  plodding,  useful  crea- 
tures, fit  to  perform,  honestly  and 
quietly  their  respectiye  duties  in 
creation. 

We  think  we  know  a  great  deal  in 
England  of  athletics,  pedestrianism, 
and  the  art  of  training  in  general. 
It  may  astonish  us  to  learn  how  a 
Chinese  postman  gets  himself  into 
condition  for  the  work  he  has  to  do. 
The  Celestials,  it  would  appear,  like 
meaner  mortals,  are  extremely  par- 
ticular, not  to  say  fidgetv,  about  the 
due  transmission  of  their  corre- 
spondence. Oyer  that  vast  empire 
extend  postal  arrangements,  con- 
ducted, I  believe,  as  in  our  own 
countiy,  by  some  mandarin  of  high 
rank,  remarkable  for  their  regularity 
and  efficiency.  The  letters  travel  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  more  than  seven 
English  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  they 
are  conveyed  by  runners  on  foot, 
often  through  thinly-populated  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  impossible  to  esta- 
blish frequent  relays,  the  pedestrian 
capabilities  of  these  postmen  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  This  is  how 
a  Chinaman  prepares  himself  to  ac- 
complish his  thirty  miles  in  less 
than  four  hours. 

He  has  a  quantity  of  bags  con- 
structed, which  he  disposes  over  his 
whole  person,  like  Queen  Mab's 
pinches. 

'Arms,  legs,  back,  shoulders, 
sides,  and  shins.'  Into  these  he 
dribbles  handfuls  of  flour  before  he 
starts  for  walking  exercise,  increas- 
ing the  quantity  little  by  little  every 
day,  till  the  bags  are  quite  full,  and 
he  carries  clinging  to  every  part  of 
his  body  several  pounds  of  dead 
weight,  nor  considers  himself  fit  for 
his  situation  till  he  can  move  under 
it  with  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
a  naked  man.    He  will  then  tell  you 


that,  on  throwing  off  his  self-imposed 
burden,  he  finds  all  his  musoles  so 
invigorated  by  their  own  separate 
labours,  his  strength  so  stimulated, 
his  wind  so  clear,  his  conditkin  so 
perfect,  that  he  shoots  away  over  tbe 
plains,  mountains,  and  tea-gardens 
of  the  Flowery  Land  less  like  Jdm 
Chinaman  with  a  letter-bag  than  an 
arrow  from  a  bow.  What  would 
our  old  friend  Captain  Barclay,  of 
peripatetic  memory,  say  to  such  a 
system  as  this? 

I  doubt  if  the  Chinaman^s  theory 
of  training  be  founded  on  sound 
principles ;  but  I  ain  quite  sure  that 
in  bearing  our  moral  burden  we 
cannot  dispose  it  over  too  extended 
a  surface,  or  in  too  many  separate 
parcels.  I  see  fathers  of  fiEunilies 
carrying  surprising  weights,  such  as 
make  uie  bachelor's  hair  stand  on 
end  from  sheer  dismay,  with  a 
buoyancy  of  step  and  carelessnesB  of 
demeanour  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  an  equal  distribution  of  pressure 
over  the  entire  victinL  A  man  who 
has  his  own  business  to  attend  to, 
his  domestic  afiGEors  to  regulate,  half 
a  dozen  hungry  children  to  feed,  and 
a  couple  of  poor  relations  or  so  to 
assist  with  sympathy,  counsel,  and 
(xxsasional  aid,  finds  no  time  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  difficulty,  no  especial 
inconvenience  from  any  one  burden, 
because  each  has  its  fellow  and  its 
counterpoise  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
only  in  pharmacy  that  tbe  principle 
of  oounter-irritation  produces  bene- 
ficial results.  A  man  with  two 
grievances  never  pities  himself  so 
much  as  a  man  with  one;  and  a  man 
with  half  a  dozen  treats  them  all 
with  a  good-humoured  indifference 
little  removed  from  positive  satis- 
fjEu^tion. 

Some  people  even  appear  to  glory 
in  the  multitude  of  their  afflictions, 
as  though  the  power  to  sustain  so 
much  ill-luck  shed  a  certain  re- 
flected lustre  on  themselves.  I  re- 
collect, long  ago,  meeting  an  old 
comrade  hanging  about  the  recruit- 
ing taverns  in  Westminster.  The 
man  was  a  clean,  smart,  active, 
efficient  non-commissioned  officer 
enough,  with  the  average  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  i&tish  dra- 
goon. A  year  before  I  had  parted 
with  him,  languid,  unhappy,  and 
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deprefised,  longing  only  to  retom  to 
England,  but  not  yet  under  orders 
for  homa  Now  he  looked  cheerful, 
oontoited,  almost  radiant.  I  stopped 
to  inquire  after  his  welfare. 

'I  landed  a  fortmght  ago,  sir/ 
said  he,  wilh  something  of  triumph 
in  his  Yoioe,  'and  a  happy  home  I 
found  waiting  for  me  I  1  haven't  a 
friend  or  a  relation  left  in  the  world. 
My  father's  absconded,  my  mother's 
dead,  my  brother-in-laws  ruined,  and 
my  sister  gone  into  a  madhoaseT 

It  sounded  melancholy  enough, 
yet  I  felt  conyinoed  the  man  reaped 
some  unaccountable  consolation 
from  his  pre-eminence  in  misfor- 
tone,  admired  his  own  endurance, 
and  was  proud  of  his  power  to  carry 
80  heavy  a  weight. 

Custom,  no  doubt,  in  these  as  in 
all  other  inflictions,  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  load.  There  is  a  trains 
ing  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  to 
bear  and  to  endure.  With  wear 
and  tear  the  heart  gets  hardened 
like  the  muscles,  and  the  feelings 
become  blunted  by  ill-usage,  just  as 
the  skin  grows  callous  on  an  oars- 
man's hands.  There  is  some  shadow 
of  truth  in  the  fallacious  story  of 
him  who  carried  a  calf  every  day 
till  it  became  a  cow.  None  of  us 
know  what  we  can  do  till  we  try, 
and  there  are  few  but  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  patient  camel, 
and  refuse  to  rise  from  the  sand,  if 
they  knew  how  heavy  a  weight  is  to 
be  imposed  on  them  ere  they  can 
leach  the  longed-for  diamond  of 
the  desert,  gushing  and  glittering 
amongst  the  palms  I  It  is  fortunate 
for  US  that  the  packages  are  not  all 
piled  up  at  once.  Little  by  little 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  the  labour 
as  we  plod  sullenly  on  with  the 
tinkling  caravan,  ignorant,  till  too 
late  to  turn  back,  of  the  coming 
hardships,  the  endless  journey,  or 
the  many  times  that  cruel  mirage 
must  dihappoint  our  fainting,  thirst- 
ing spirits  ere  we  reach  the  welcome 
lesting-phice  where  the  cool  spring 
bubbles  through  its  fringe  of  ver- 
dure—where  we  shall  drink  our  fill 
of  those  life-bestowing  waters,  and 
stretch  ourselves  out  at  last  for 
long,  unbroken  slumbers  under  the 
'  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.* 


But  the  worst  method  of  all  in 
which  to  carry  our  load  is  to  build 
it  up  on  the  pack-saddle  so  as  to 
attract  notice  and  conomiseration 
from  those  who  travel  alongside. 
The  Turkish  hamals,  indeed,  may 
be  seen  staggering  tixmi  Constan- 
tinople under  enormous  bales  of 
merchandise,  twice  the  height  and 
apparently  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  herculean  bearer;  but  a 
Turkish  hamcd,  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  ignores  the  meaning  of 
a  sore  back,  moral  or  physical. 
Other  jades  may  wince,  but  imder 
all  drcumstanoes,  you  may  swear, 
his  withers  are  unwrung.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  article  of  lus  creed  is 
resignation.  Fatalism  lulls  him  like 
opium,  though,  kinder  than  that 
pernicious  drug,  it  leaves  no  tor- 
ment of  reaction  to  succeed  itA 
soothing  trance.  Hard  work,  hard 
fare,  htunl  bed,  hard  words,  hard 
lines  in  general,  a  tropical  sun  and 
the  atmosphere  of  a  jungle,  it  is  all 
in  the  day's  work  with  Aim/  Back-- 
sheesh  he  will  accept  with  a  smile  if 
he  can  get  it,  or  he  will  do  without, 
consoling  himself  that  it  is  kismet, 
for '  There  is  one  Gkxl,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet'  With  this  philo- 
sopher, indeed,  'a  contented  mind 
is  a  perpetual  feast,'  otherwise  how 
could  he  sustain  lus  stalwart  pro- 
portions on  a  morsel  of  black  bread 
and  a  slice  of  water-melon?  His 
dissipations,  too,  are  mild  as  his 
daily  meals.  A  screw  of  weak  to- 
bacco, folded  in  a  paper  oi^ette, 
wraps  him  in  a  foretaste  of  his  anti- 
cipated paradise;  a  mouthful  of 
thick,  black,  bitter  cofiee  stands  him 
in  lieu  of  beer,  porter,  half-and- 
half,  early  purl,  blue  ruin,  and 
dog's-nose.  Once  a  week,  or  may 
be  once  a  month,  he  goes  to  the 
bath  for  two  hours  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment,  emerging  healthy,  happy, 
refreshed,  and  clean  as  a  new  pin. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  frugal,  temperate 
life,  perhaps  it  is  his  calm,  acqui- 
escent disposition,  that  enables  him 
thus  to  carry  weight  so  compla- 
cently. He  never  fights  under  it, 
not  he!  Through  the  narrow  lanea 
of  Stamboul,  across  the  vibrating 
wooden  bridge  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
up  the  filthy  stairs,  not  streets,  of 
Pera,  he  swings  along  with  regu- 
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lated  step  and  snorting  groans,  de- 
liyerad  in  discordant  cadence  at 
each  laborions  footfall;  but  he  car- 
ries his  weight,  that  is  the  great 
point— he  carries  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  he  carries  it  remarkably  well — 
an  example  of  humility  and  patience 
to  the  Christian  who  employs  him, 
an  object  of  comparison  not  much 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  between  the 
Totaries  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross. 

When  I  protest,  however,  afj^ainst 
making  a  display  and  a  grievance 
of  the  load  you  huvo  to  bear,  I  am 
&r  from  maintaining  that  you  are 
to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and 
hide  it  away  m  unsuitable  places 
under  your  clothes.  A  man  can 
carry  a  hundredweight  on  his  shoul- 
ders with  less  inconvenience  than 
a  few  pounds  about  his  heart.  If 
you  doubt  this,  order  cold  plum- 
pudding  for  luncheon  and  you  will 
be  convinced  I  A  secret,  too,  is  al- 
ways a  heavy  substance  to  take 
abroad  with  you,  and  your  own 
seems  to  incommode  you  more  than 
another*8,  probably  because  you  are 
less  indifferent  about  letting  it  fall. 
As  for  attempting  to  dance  lightly 
along  with  the  jaunty  air  of  an  un- 
weighted novice,  be  assured  the 
effort  is  not  only  painful  but  ridi- 
culous. No !  Never  be  ashamed  of 
your  burden,  not  even  though  your 
own  folly  should  have  clapped  an 
additional  half-hundred  on  the  top 
of  it.  Get  your  shoulders  well 
under  the  heaviest  part,  walk  as  up- 
right as  you  can,  but  do  not  tty  to 
swagger;  and  if  you  have  a  friend 
who  likes  you  well  enough  to  give 
his  assistance,  let  him  catch  hold  at 
one  end,  and  so  between  you  move 
on  with  it  the  best  way  you  can. 

Some  packages  grow  all  the 
lighter,  like  a  contraband  trunk  at 
tiie  Douane,  for  being  weighed  and 
examined,  or,  as  our  neighbours  call 
it,  'pierced  and  plumbed.'  Some 
again  gather  increased  proportions 
when  we enlaige  upon  them;  but  it 
is  only  those  of  which  we  dare  not 
speak,  those  which  no  friend  must 
seem  to  see,  for  which  no  brother 
must  offer  a  hand,  that  sink  our 
failing  strength,  that  crush  us  down 
humbled  and  helpless  in  the  mire. 
There  is  bat  one  place  for  such  bur- 


dens as  these,  and  we  never  lay 
them  there  till  we  have  tried  every- 
thing else  in  vain ;  just  as  we  offer 
the  remnants  of  a  life  from  whieh 
we  expect  no  more  pleasure,  whers 
we  ought  to  have  given  all  the  pro- 
mise and  vigour  of  our  youth,  or 
take  an  aching,  hopeless,  wora-oat 
heart  back  to  our  only  friend,  as  tho 
crying  child  runs  to  its  parent  with 
a  broken  toy. 

*  The  ox  tolU  throai^  the  fhrruv, 

Obedient  to  Uie0oad; 
The  patient  est  np  iliutjr  paths 
Pkxb  with  iU  wear/  load.' 

says  Macaulay  in  his  glorious  *  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,'  and  something  in 
the  nature  of  lx>th  these  animals  fits 
them  especially  for  the  endurance 
of  labour  and  the  imposition  of 
weight  It  is  well  for  a  man  when 
he  has  a  Uttle  of  the  lx>vine  repo« 
of  character,  a  good  deal  of  the 
asinine  thickness  of  skin  and  insen- 
sibility to  hard  usage.  Such  a  dis- 
position toils  on  contentedly  enough, 
obedient  indeed  to  the  goad  so  rar 
as  moderately  to  increase  the  staid 
solemnity  of  his  gait,  taking  the 
flinty  path  and  the  weary  load  as 
necessary  conditions  of  life,  with  a 
perene  equanimity  for  which  he  has 
the  philosophical  example  of  the 
nssi  The  ways  are  rough,  yon 
know,  and  the  journey  long.  He- 
I)end  upon  it  these  animals  arrive 
at  its  termination  with  less  wear  and 
tear,  more  safety,  and  even  more 
defipatch,  than  the  sensitive,  high- 
spirited,  and  courageous  hoise, 
wincing  firom  the  lash,  springing  to 
the  voice,  striving,  psLnting,  sweat- 
ing, straining  every  muscle  to  got 
home. 

In  the  parable  of  the  'Ancient 
Mariner'— for  is  it  not  indeed  the 
wildest,  dreamiest,  and  most  poetical 
of  parables  ?--you  remember  the 
hopelessness  of  the  weight  he  ca^ 
ried  when 

*  instead  of  the  orois  the  alhatraaa 
About  his  neck  was  hiuiB.* 

It  was  not  his  misfortnne,  yon  see, 
but  his  crime  that  lx>xe  him  down. 
Its  consciousness  lay  Ur  heavier  oo 
his  spirit  than  did  his  after-punish- 
ment, when,  weary  and  descAata,  he 
wailed  that  he  was 


' B<me$  and  I;'  or,  Ute  StAUm  at  Bam. 
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*  Alone,  atone,  all,  all  aloDC^ 
Aloae  on  a  wUe^  wide  teat 
And  nercr  a  saint  took  pi^  oa 
Mj  tool  in  afonj/ 

The  saints,  indeed,  might  not  have 
heard  bim,  how  do  we  know  about 
that?  bnt  he  was  heard  neverthe- 
less, and  thus  he  got  rid  of  his  bur- 
den to  raise  his  head  once  more  in 
the  face  of  heaven. 

He  look^  upon  beauty,  nature, 
animate  life,  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  the  creatures  of  his  Maker, 
and  ' blessed  them  unaware!' 

Enough.  The  hideous  dream 
vanishes,  the  unholy  spell  is  broken, 
ind  he  cries  exulting. 


'That  •eir-flune  moment  I  eovU  pray, 
AzMl  fttoi  my  nedc  so  free 
Tbe  albaip*«  fell  off.  and  rank 
Like  lead  Into  tbe  sea.' 

I  eometiroes  think  that  women 
bear  their  burdens  with  less  appa- 
rent struggle,  less  toil  or  complaint, 
than  men ;  and  this  although  they 
own  more  of  the  horse's  anxious 
tomperament  than  the  slugginh  na- 
ture of  the  ox  and  the  ass.  If  they 
have  less  '  nerve '  than  ourselves — 
less  of  the  coolness  which  springs 
from  constitutional  insensibility  to 
danger,  they  have  more  of  that 
mettlesome  spirit  which  is  some- 
times called  '  pluck,*  that  indomi- 
table courage  which  acknowledges 
no  failure  for  defeat,  which  never 
sleeps  upon  its  post,  which  can  heax 
up  bravely  even  sgainst  the  sick- 
ness and  depression  of  unremitting 
pain.  It  is  proverbial  that  in  all 
phases  of  mere  bodily  suffering  they 
Bhow  twice  the  patience  and  twice 
the  fortitude  of  the  stronger  sex ; 
while  who  shall  say  how  much  of 
silent  sorrow  they  can  cherish  and 
conceal  in   troubled  hearts  while 


they  go  about  their  daily  business 
with  smiles  on  their  gentle  faces, 
with  a  tranquil,  staid  demeanour 
seeming  to  chant  in  soft,  harmo- 
nious cadence  the  watchword  of 
Airs  Well! 

Do  you  not  think  they,  too,  keep 
their  favourite  skeletons  (far  less 
perfect  than  yourselO  hoarded,  hid- 
den away,  locked  up,  but  not  to  be 
buried  or  forgotten  for  the  worth  of 
kingdoms?  Do  yon  suppose  they 
never  bring  them  out  to  t^  hugged, 
and  fondled,  and  worshipped,  and 
wept  over? — 

*  In  tbe  dead  nnhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain 
ia  on  tbe  roof.' 

Bah!  It  is  a  world  of  shams.  If 
a  woman  is  not  a  hypocrite  she 
must  be  a  stone ! 

We  should  give  them  greater 
credit  though  could  we  learn  more 
of  the  weights  they  h«ve  to  carry. 
But  their  training  is  known  only  to 
themselves ;  their  trials  come  off  in 
secret;  the  saddles  they  wear  are 
jealously  locked  up,  and  they  take 
care  to  keep  tbe  key!  I  think  tho 
reason  they  run  so  kindly  is  that 
they  apply  themselves  very  fre- 
quently to  the  last  resource  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner  when  he  saw  no 
escape  from  his  punishment,  when 
he  was  over- weigh  ted  with  his  curse. 

I  know  not:  I  only  know  that 
the  quiet  courage,  the  generous 
spirit,  the  untiring  endurance  with 
which  they  perform  the  journey  of 
life  is  too  generally  ignored,  unap- 
preciated, and  thrown  away.  How 
often  have  we  not  seen  a  thorough- 
bred horFc  ridden  by  a  butcher?  a 
being  little  lower  than  an  angel  sub- 
mitting, gentle  and  patient,  to  a 
creature  httle  higher  tnan  a  brute. 
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I. 

THE  PHOTOGHAPH. 


TH£H£  were  no  pleasanter  rooms 
in  London  than  those  of  my 
friend,  Edward  Maynard,  Esq., 
artist  and  Bohemian,  or,  br  ms 
friends  called  him, '  Teddy.'  There 
was  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  sur- 
name, for  London  oontsiined  bat  one 
*  Toddy '  for  ns,  Teddy  Id^ynard. 

When  I  say  Bohemian,  I  do  not 
mean  that  Teddy's  existence  was 
spent  in  the  haunting  of  disreputa- 
ble taverns,  and  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  mixtures,  the  characteris- 
tics of  many  of  the  Bohemians  of  the 
present  day ;  but  that  h  is  tastes  were 
of  a  delicately  unconventional  kind, 
and  that  while  no  cavalier  looked 
more  irreproachable  at  the  'Zoo' 
on  Stmdays,  he  had  gone  through 
adventures  in  France  and  Spain 
which  f?erved  to  show  he  had  deserted 
Ins  vocation  in  being  an  artist,  and 
should  have  'gone  in  for'  knight- 
errantry. 

To  retnm,  however,  to  Teddy's 
rooms,  in  which  I  was  sitting  on  one 
pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the 
spring  was  about  to  surrender  her- 
self to  the  kiss  of  summer.  They 
were  decorated  after  a  design  of  his 
own.  Bark  maroon- coloured  panels, 
edged  with  gold,  with  hangings  and 
furniture  to  correspond.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  curious  old- 
fashioned  glass,  set  in  an  oak  frame. 
Cabinets  and  bookcases  of  the  same 
wood  stood  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  and  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  some  good  pictures  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  the  production  chiefly 
of  Teddy's  artist  friends,  who  had 
given  hun  those  'nice  little  bits,' 
which  delight  painters  and  puzzle 
the  public.  It  was  not  far  off  Regent 
Street,  a  quiet  row  of  houses  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  that  gay 
thoroughfare ;  and  the  distant  echoes 
of  voices  and  footsteps,  mingled 
with  the  roll  of  carriages,  brought 
one's  thoughts  back  to  London,  when 
the  beauty  of  the  afternoon  had 
carried   them   away   into   dreamy 


visions  of  how  the  country  wa^ 
looldng  ill  the  spring-time. 

Teddy  was  out.  He  was  always 
out  when  you  called,andlwas  waiting 
for  him,  in  obedience  to  a  note  left 
for  me  with  his  Cerberus.  Having: 
to  wait,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
light  a  cigar,  and  then  looking  about 
for  that  mischief  which  Dr.  Watts 
declares  the  enemy  of  mankind 
will  always  find  for  idle  hands  to 
do,  I  seized  upon  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic albums  which  ornamented 
the  table,  and  commenced  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  Teddy 
had  picked  up  any  new  corfes-rfe- 
vmte.  1  may  mention  that  he  had 
a  perfect  mania  for  these  Utile 
pictures,  and  was  always  having 
them  presented  to  him  on  his 
first  introduction  to  people,  and 
buying  any  pretty  faces  that  he 
took  a  fancy  to  in  his  walks  abroad. 
I  saw  a  good  many  old  favourites 
in  his  book.  The  pretty  girl  in  the 
riding-habit  he  had  the  happine^ 
to  caU  cousin ;  the  young  lady  with 
charmingly  dishevelled  hair,  who 
had  distinguished  herself  so  in  pri- 
vate  theatricals,  and  a  good  many 
more;  and  then  I  hastily  turned 
over  the  leaves  to  get  nearer  the 
end  of  the  book,  where  any  new  ft^es 
would  be  foundL 

And  how  was  I  rewarded?  How 
can  I  put  upon  paper  the  impres- 
sion that  a  photograph,  the  last  in 
the  album,  made  upon  me  ?  I  was 
at  first  quite  startled  I  was  only 
looking  at  the  pictures  carelessly, 
but  something  in  the  face  of  this  one 
made  me  start  up  and  go  to  the 
window  with  the  book,  to  get  a 
better  light  upon  it  The  pnoto- 
graph  was  a  wonderfully  good  one. 
The  sun,  glad  to  limn  so  fiora  &oe, 
had  done  his  work  lovingly  and 
well.  It  was  the  most  beaatifiil. 
the  most  expressive  fiice  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  Dark  hair,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell,  a  face  classical  in  its  per- 
fection, lit  up  with  eyes  that  seemed 
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almost  to  have  the  i)ower  of  speech 
as  tho7  looked  at  you.  An  exquisite 
mouth,  small  and  not  too  full,  while 
the  curve  of  the  chin,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  head  was  i)osed  on 
the  bosom, '  like  a  bell-flower  on  its 
bed,'  might  have  inspired  Mr. 
Browning  with  that  simile. 

It  was  not  only  love  at  first  sl^ht, 
but  love  with  a  photc^ph.  I  had 
not  thought  my  susceptibilities  easily 
roused,  but  here  I  was  in  a  fever  of 
love  about  a  small  picture  on  a 
piece  of  pasteboard.  Who  was  this 
girl?  That  was  the  question.  I 
hastily  took  the  photograph  out  of 
the  book,  and  loosed  to  see  who  the 
photographer  was.  There  was  no 
name  at  the  back  of  it !  Plahi  card- 
board, that  was  all.  The  usual 
photographer's  imprint,  and  number 
of  the  negative  absent  Where  had 
Teddy  got  it  ?  Was  it  a  carte  of 
one  of  his  friends  ?  or  had  he  picked 
it  up  somewhere?  Was  she  mar- 
ried ?  or  engaged  ?  in  short,  who 
and  what  was  this  mysterious  girl, 
who  had  changed  me  from  a  sober 
and  rational  being  into  a  strangely 
frantic  and  excited  creature  ? 

When  would  Teddy  come  in  ?  I 
paced  the  room  impatiently,  hold- 
mg  the  photograph  before  me.  I 
opened  the  window,  and  looked  up 
aad  down  the  street  many  timcs« 
and  at  last^  after  what  seemed  hours, 
I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and  he  lounged  into  the  rooni. 

'  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you  T  ha 
said;  'glad  you  got  my  note  and 
waited.' 

'  Teddy,'  I  said .  without  returning 
his  greeting,  and  showing  him  the 
photograph.  'Tell  me  whose  like- 
ness this  is  ? 

'Ohl'  said  Teddy,  prolonging 
that  exclamation  in  the  most  aggra- 
yatmg  way  possible,  and  coolly 
lightmg  a  pipe.  '  How  excited  wo 
are  about  it  r 

'I  know  I  am  excited,*  I  said,  for 
I  had  worked  myself  up  into  a  per- 
fectly ridiculous  condition.  'But 
do  answer  my  question.  Who  is 
thisghrl?    I  must  know.' 

'Let  me  see,'  said  he,  pretending 
not  to  recognise  it.  '  Oh,  yes,  that — 
that— a  photograph  of  my  aunt,  the 
Empress  of  China.  Nice  old  girl, 
isn't  she?' 


'  Teddy !'  I  said,  impatiently, 
'please  be  serious.  I'm  awfoUy 
spoony  upon  this  picture.  Pray 
tell  me  where  you  got  it,  and  all 
about  it' 

'  I  tell  you  my  aunt—,*  he  began, 
and  then  seeing  how  annoyed  I 
looked,  he  said,  '  Well,  my  dear  boy, 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  know  who  it  is 
any  more  than  you  do.  I  thought 
it  was  a  tidy  f)M2e,  and  bought  it  of 
some  photographic  chap  in  the 
suburbs  somewhere,  for  a  shilling/ 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
sat  down  in  a  disconsolate  way, 
still  keeping  hold  of  the  photograph. 
I  had  almost  rather  he  had  told  me 
the  unknown  beauty  was  married, 
or  out  of  my  reach  in  some  other 
way;  it  was  the  suspense,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  whatever 
about  her  that  was  so  hard  to 
bear. 

'  Why,  Frank,  old  boy,'  said 
Teddy,  'you  look  all  knocked  of  a 
heap.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  really  spoons  on  that  carte. 
Why,  she  may  be  the  mother  of 
any  number  of  promising  children. 
She  may  be  a  blessed  barmaid. 
She ' 

'Teddy,  please  don't.  Pm  hard 
hit.  I  Imow  I'm  an  ass,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  I  will  find  out  about  this 
girl,  if  possible.  Can't  you  remem- 
ber where  you  bought  the  photo- 
graph?' 

'No,  upon  my  honour  I  can't. 
Somewhere  near  Westboume 
Grove,  I  fancy.  I  was  dining  in 
Bayswater,  I  know,  but  I  can't  be 
sure.' 

'  I  may  have  it,  I  suppose?' 

'Certainly.  But  if  you'll  take 
my  advice,  Frank,  you'll  put  it  into 
the  fire.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  shan't  do  that.* 
And  I  placed  the  carte  carefully  in 
my  poolet-book.  'Now,  good-bye. 
Look  you  up  again  to-morrow.' 

'  All  right  But  where  are  you 
off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ?' 

'Well,'  I  said  slowly,  'I  think  I 
shall  take  a  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westboume  Grove.' 

'Tou  old  ass,'  was  the  compli- 
mentary rejoinder,  and  then  I  went 
away. 
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II. 

WESTBOUBNE  OSOVE. 

Westboiime  Grove,  as  iDost  Lon- 
doDera  know,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sylvan  or  rural  sense, 
for  but  few  trees  grace  the  pleasant 
Bayswater  thoroughfare  which  goes 
by  that  name.  It  is  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture Eegent  Street,  many  of  the 
shops  being  ofkhoots  from  parent 
establishments  there;  and  it  is  the 
favourite  lounge  of  the  female  part 
of  the  Bayswater  population.  Bays- 
water,  as  everybody  knows,  is  given 
up  almost  entirely  to  stockbrokers, 
retired  Indian  officers,  and  Je«s:  it 
is  a  sort  of  metropolitan  Asia  Minor ; 
and  about  four  o'clock  on  a  fine 
afternoon  all  that  is  fairest  of  the 
female,  and  most  Israelitish  of  the 
male  sex,  promenades  Westboume 
Grove. 

Native  Indian  nurses  maybe  seen 
in  charge  of  perambulators  fall  of 
innumerable  children;  invalids  are 
dragged  about  in  Imth-chairs  by 
the  most  malevolent-looking  ruffians 
in  existence;  maiden  ladies  stalk 
on  with  an  evangelical  and  tract- 
distributing  air ;  the  British  curate 
may  be  seen  ambling  along  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  nimbus  with  which  the 
imagination  of  his  female  votaries  in- 
vest him;  Jews  hideous  in  aspect,  with 
their  eyes  meeting,  their  hair  hang- 
ing over  their  coat-collars,  bedizened 
with  false  jewellery,  and  smoking  un- 
savoury cigars,  leer  at  Christian 
girls;  the  Bayswater  swell,  a  dis- 
tinct type,  very  weak  about  the 
legs,  hangs  on  to  his  eyeglass,  and 
nods  to  a  passing  acquaintance ; 
a  ladies'  school — some  ten  hapless 
maidens — is  marched  sternly  past 
the  attraction  of  shop  windows  fall 
of  bonnets  and  earrings;  the  pave- 
ment is  hidden  by  waving  dresses, 
and  the  air  is  redolent  of  scent, 
while  from  every  sloping  shoulder 
the  curl  called  by  the  profane 
'  Follow-me,-lad8 '  waves  in  the 
summer  breeze. 

Such  is  Westboume  Grove;  and 
fortius  promenade  I  stilted  when 
I  left  Teddy  Maynard's  rooms  with 
the  precious  photograph  in  my 
possession. 

When  I  got  into  Regent  Street  I 
hailed   a  hansom,   and  was   soon 


Gpeeding  westwards  towaxds  ti» 
Grove.  As  soon  as  I  was  safely 
ensconced  in  the  vehicle  I  took  out 
tlie  portrait.  It  looked  lovelier  than 
before,  the  face  still  Mrer  than  when 
I  had  first  seen  it;  and  by  the  time  I 
got  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  was  more 
in  love  with  it  than  ever.  It  was 
madness,  I  knew,  but  men  had  been 
mad  before  my  time  for  love  of  & 
woman's  &ce ;  and  wiser  men  than 
I  was,  had  engaged  in  the  mad 
tournament  in  olden  times  to  win  a 
smile  from  a  lady  that  they  could 
never  dare  to  love.  I  had  imported 
the  old-world  madness  of  chivaliy 
into  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  it 
was  nobody's  business  but  my  own 
if  I  chose  to  go  on  what  eveiy  one 
of  my  friends  would  call  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  a  oarl&^le-viHte, 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  speeding 
towards  Westboume  Grove,  wrapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  my  beloved 
photo^ph,  and  with  no  very  de- 
finite idea  of  what  course  I  was 
going  to  pursue  when  I  reached  my 
destination. 

Teddy  had  given  me  no  cine 
whatever  to  the  photographer;  there 
would  be  a  dozen  in  the  Grove,  and 
I  was  not  even  sure  that  Ins  pur- 
chase had  not  been  made  in  some 
street  in  the  vicinity;  so  that  to 
take  the  picture  round  to  erery 
photographer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  likely  to  be  a  veiy 
hopeless  business,  which  would  lead 
to  no  satisfieu2tory  result.  It  was 
probable,*  I  thought,  that  the  por- 
trait had  been  privately  taken, 
and  that  possibly  a  few  copies  had 
remained  in  the  photographer's 
hands.  There  was  some  chance, 
then,  that  finding  the  picture  had 
sold,  he  might,  if  he  possessed 
another,  have  exposed  it  also  for 
sale.  I  accordingly  dismissed  my 
cab  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's  Boad, 
and  commenced  an  investigation  of 
the  photographers  in  the  Grove. 

It  was  weary  work,  for,  as  I 
might  have  expected,  I  could  find 
no  counterpart  of  my  portrait  I 
even  went  mto  several  places  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  taken  there ;  but  my  question 
was  met  with  a  supercilious  nega- 
tive, one  magnificently-attired  ariitt 
informing  me  that  their  work  was 
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'  infimiely  sai)erior  to  any  think  like 
that'  It  seemed  like  sacrilege  to 
be  thus  exposing  roy  picture  to 
Yulgar  gaze,  and  I  determined  to 
abandon  the  search,  at  all  events 
for  some  days.  I  thought  that  in 
the  meanwhile  I  would  try  and  ex- 
tract from  Teddy  more  exactly  the 
whereabouts  of  the  place  at  which 
he  had  bought  it  I  would  make 
him  come  with  me  to  Bayswater, 
and  go  over  the  ground  which  he 
had  traversed  on  the  day  when  he 
discovered  the  photograph.  If  that 
plan  failed,  I  should  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  try  every  photo- 
grapher in  the  district;  and  I  de- 
termined that  even  if  the  search 
heted  for  months,  I  would  persevere 
with  it,  and  not  rest  until  I  had  at 
least  discovered  who  the  original  of 
my  cherished  jwrtrait  was,  where 
she  lived,  and  what  was  her  posi- 
tion in  life.  It  was  a  mad  resolve, 
but  I  am  a  man  of  a  venr  obstinate 
nature,  and  I  determined  to  accom- 
plish my  end. 

On  application  to  Teddy  next  day 
he  receiTed  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
nnfeeling  chaff;  and  I  found  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
any  more  precise  directions  from 
hjm.  He  had  gone  in  a  cab  to  Bays- 
water,  he  said,  and  had  stopped  to 
get./8ome  cigars.  He  had  seen  the 
photograph  near  the  tobacconisfs, 
had  bougnt  it,  and  then  driven  on, 
and  had '  not  the  vaguest  notion  '—so 
he  said — as  to  what  street  \i  was  in. 
Somewhere  near  Westboume  Grove, 
that  was  all  he  could  tell  me ;  and 
he  concluded  his  information,  as  he 
bad  done  our  previous  conversation 
on  the  subject,  with  the  gratuitous 
statement  that  I  was  a  great  donkey 
to  go  running  after  a  photograph. 
Thus  fiur  Ted^:  of  no  use  at  all  to 
me. 

And  in  truth,  after  many  in- 
quiries in  various  quarters,  I  began 
m  some  measure  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  my  proceedings  myself.  Not 
a  very  surprising  thing,  perhaps, 
when  my  situation  was  calmly  re- 
viewed. Here  I  was,  rushing  all 
over  town  after  photographers,  only 
to  meet  with  perpetual  oisappoint- 
ment;  and  even  if  I  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  find  out  who  my 
portrait  was,  I  might  be  as  far  off 


knowmg  her  and  winning  her  as 
ever.  I  looked  at  the  fair  face,  and 
the  wonderful  eyes  that  met  mine 
so  steadily  in  the  picture,  and  I  was 
driven  nearly  mad  by  the  thought 
that  they  might  even  then  bo  sxnil- 
ing  upon  some  one  else ;  that  some 
one  with  a  good  right  to  such  hap- 
piness was  even  then  caressing  that 
sweet  face.  She  might  be  another 
man's  wife,  and  all  I  could  do  when 
I  found  her  out  would  be  to  accept 
my  fate,  and  leave  the  place  where 
she  lived,  to  hide  my  hopeless  love, 
as  the  old  song  says, '  for  ever  and 
a  day!' 

At  last,  after  visiting  scores  of 
photographers,  I  began  to  think  my 
search  hopeless,  and  to  despair  of 
ever  finding  my  visionary  lady  love. 
I  did  not  swerve,  however,  in  my 
allegiance  to  her  charms.  I  still 
held  my  carie-d^visite  to  be  the 
portrait  of  the  fairest,  sweetest  wo- 
man upon  earth.  I  would  continue 
to  hold  that  belief,  no  matter 
whether  I  ever  found  her  or  not 
The  i^aid  portrait  in  time,  after 
much  affectionate  saluting  of  an  os- 
culatory  nature,  began  to  get  some- 
what faded,  and  to  lose  some  of  its 
original  brilliancy.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  have  it  copied  by  a 
first-rate  artist,  and  I  thought  that 
at  the  same  time  I  would  have  it 
enlarged.  I  was  doubtful  about 
having  it  coloured,  for  I  hardly 
knew  the  exact  tints  to  order.  So  I 
took  the  carte  to  one  of  the  greatest 
photographers  in  town — a  man,  by 
the  way,  to  whom  I  had  before  ap- 
plied to  see  if  he  knew  anything  of 
it —and  I  gave  orders  for  an  en- 
larged copy  to  be  made  of  it  in  the 
very  best  possible  style. 

The  attendant  to  whom  I  gave 
the  order,  after  looking  at  the  por- 
trait for  a  few  minutes,  said, '  An 
enlarged  copy  of  this,  sir  ?  You  can 
have  it  directly.  Didn't  you  order 
one  the  other  a&j,  sir  ?' 

'No!'  I  said,  m  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment   *  But  I  order  it  now.' 

•Well,  sir,  I  think  we  have  one 
on  hand.    Will  you  walk  this  way  ?' 

In  another  instant  I  had  followed 
him  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
there,  on  an  easel,  stood  a  large 
portrait  of  my  darling ! 

Enlarged  evidt;ntly  from  a  copy 
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of  the  same  oarte  as  I  possessed, 
hut  it  "wsa  oolonred ;  and  now  that 
I  could  see  the  exact  shade  of  the 
hair  and  complexion,  it  looked  more 
heantifal  than  ever. 

'I  have  been  looking  for  this 
everywhere/ 1  said,  eagerly,  to  the 
attendant  '  Fray  tell  me  who  it  is  ?' 

'Who  it  iB?*  the  man  repeated, 
looking  at  me  suspiciously.  '  Why, 
ifs  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  portrait 
you  hare  in  your  hand  to  be  sure.' 

He  thought  of  course  that  I  must 
know  the  original;  and  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  being  cautious,  or  he 
might  refuse  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation I  wanted. 

'Ah,  yes,*  I  said;  'but  I  was  to 
order  this  enlargement  for  a  friend 
of  the  lady's,  and  I  was  not  told  the 
name.    Can't  you  tell  me?* 

The  man  still  seemed  suspicious, 
but  took  up  an  order-book,  and 
said— 

'Well,  sir,  I'd  better  take  your 
order,  and  we  shall  see  the  name 
here,  I  dare  say.' 

I  gave  my  order  for  an  enlarge- 
ment like  the  one  before  me,  and 
begged  the  man  not  to  mention  it 
to  the  persons  who  had  ordered  the 
first  one,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
surprise  to  some  relatives.  I  en- 
forced my  request  by  a  liberal  dou- 
ceur, and  the  man,  who  seemed 
quite  mollified,  turned  over  to  some 
previous  entries,  and  said,  showing 
me  the  book — 

'  There  you  are,  sir.  Miss  Vane, 
28,  Worcester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
W.' 

My  heart  beat,  and  I  felt  my  face 
flushing,  as  I  read  the  address.  I 
had  found  her  at  last— and  she  was 
still  Miss  Vane  —  unless,  indeed, 
'  Miss  Vane '  was  only  some  relation. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  the  lady  her- 
self,' I  said,  carelessly. 

'Tes,  sir,  I  think  so,'  the  man 
said, '  for  I  waited  on  her.' 

'Thanks,'  I  returned,  and  after 
mentally  noting  the  address,  I 
nished  off  to  Maynard's  rooms. 


m. 

m  TBB  PAliK. 

Teddy  was  seated  in  his  ea&dest 
arm-chair  tranquilly  engaged  in  the 
consumption  of  sherry  and  seltzer. 


and  smoking  an  enormously  long 
wooden  pipe.  He  looked  up  as  I 
entered,  and  said, '  Ah !  the  photo- 
graphic maniac,  and  how  are  we  and 
the  picture  to-day  V 

'  To-day,'  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph, 'we  have  found  out  the  ad- 
dress.' 

'  Indeed,'  he  said,  calmly;  'then 
sit  down  and  have  a  pipe;  there's 
plenty  of  seltzer  in  that  cupboard, 
so  mix  and  be  happy.' 

'Insensate  creature!  you  don't 
even  ask  who  she  is  1' 

'  Not  I.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  her  for  the  last  month  or  80| 
that  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  it, 
but  I  think  I  would  rather  not  kaow 
her  address.  If  you  want  to  lavc 
about  her  as  usual.  111  shut  my 
eves  and  listen.  Don't  go  on  longer 
than  you  can  help.' 

'  Wretch!*  I  said,  laughing,  'she 
is  a  Miss  Vane — lives  in  Wotcester 
Square,  Hyde  Park.' 

'  Is  she  V    Old  maid,  I  suppose.* 

'  Well,  if  you  think  her  photo- 
graph is  i^at  of  an  old  maid  you 
are  welcome  to  your  opinion.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  don  t  agree  with 
you.' 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now?  You  don't  tnow  any  Vanes, 
and  I  don't  know  any  vanes.  I 
don't  see  how  vou're  any  nearer  to 
your  object,  which  I  presume  is  an 
introduction.  Be  satisfied  with  the 
address.  Give  it  up, — and  hand  mo 
the  tobacco-jar.' 

'  I  shall  do  neither.  I  mud 
know  Miss  Vane ;  and  you  are  so 
insufferably  lazy,  that  it  will  do  you 
all  the  good  in  the  world  to  get  the 
baccy  for  yourself.' 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  begin 
this  charming  plan?' 

'  By  going  off  inmiediately  to  re- 
connoitxe  the  house.  I  maj  catch  a 
glinopse  of  her.' 

'  Poor  fellow!*  said  Teddy,  mock- 
ingly) touching  his  foreheaa  signifi- 
cantiy.  'How  far  gone  we  are  to 
be  sure  I' 

Teddy  Maynard  was  never  known 
to  be  in  love  with  anybody  himselfi 
and  he  was  quite  incapable  of  com- 
prehending it  in  other  people.  Be- 
gardless  of  his  chaff.  I  set  off  to 
Worcester  Square  to  have  a  look  at 
tiumber  twenty-eight. 
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I  found  as  I  expected,  a  fine  de- 
corous-lookmg  inansion,  with  no- 
thing to  distingnish  it  from  the 
other  houses  in  the  square.  I  did 
not  Imagine,  of  course,  that  there 
would  he  anything  distinctire  about 
it;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  ex- 
cited frame  of  mind,  that  the  care- 
less way  in  which  i)eople  passed  it 
was  highly  reprehensible.  They  did 
not  know  what  a  pearl  of  price  that 
dull  casket  contcuned.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained,  however,  by 
watching  the  house  just  when  the 
inhabitants  would  be  going  to 
dinner,  and  Miss  Vane  was  hardly 
likely  to  appear  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows for  my  benefit,  like  a  princess 
in  a  story  book ;  so  I  left  the  square 
and  betook  myself  to  a  solitary 
dinner  at  the  dub,  where  I  held  a 
council  of  war  with  myself. 

The  result  of  that  council  was 
that  I  determined  my  first  move 
must  be  to  see  the  lady,  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  Miss  Vane,  the 
original  of  my  photograph,  and 
whether  she  was  likely  to  stay  in 
town  during  the  whole  of  the 
season.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
solve I  went  down  to  Worcester 
Square  the  next  day,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  aflEable  police- 
man on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  knew  Worcester  Square,  he  said, 
well— had  been  in  service  near  it 
before  he  entered  the  force.  Yes. 
A  Mr.  Vane,  Colonel  Vane,  lived  at 
number  twenty-eight.  Any  femily? 
Yes — ^Miss  Vane,  as  handsome  a 
young  lady  as  ever  stepped.  Did 
they  drive  or  walk  out  much  ?  Ge- 
nerally drove— about  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Was  always  glad 
to  answer  a  gent's  questions,  when 
he  ivas  a  gent :  and  as  he  spoke  my 
informants  hand  closed  affection- 
ately over  the  half-sovereign  which 
I  slipped  into  it. 

Dhis  was  so  far  satisfactory.  I 
did  not  go  back  to  incredulous 
Teddy  to  pass  the  morning,  but 
strolled  tranquilly  into  the  Park, 
and  there  consumed  innumerable 
cigars,  thinking  over  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  a  chance  of  seeing 
Miss  Vane.  I  began  to  wonder,  in  a 
foolish  and  fentastic  way,  whether 
she  would  notice  me.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  she  should  do 


so,  but  I  had  been  thinking  of  her 
so  continuously  for  so  many  months 
that  I  almost  believed  my  mind 
could,  as  some  people  say,  have  in- 
fluenced hers.  Our  thoughts  should 
have  been  en  rapport,  some  know- 
ledge of  my  strange  and  earnest 
love  might,  I  fancied,  have  made 
itself  felt  in  her  heart  If  the  mind, 
concentrated  on  one  object,  has 
power  and  volition  beyond  the  body, 
as  has  been  asserted — ^and  cases 
bearing  out  the  statement  are  not 
uncommon — ^I  know  that  I  must 
have  exercised  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence over  her  thought  and  feel- 
ing, although  she  would  never  know 
from  whence  it  sprang. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts 
as  I  paced  up  and  down  the  broad 
wall^  of  the  Park,  watching  the 
workmen  putting  up  the  very  un- 
omamental  railings,  and  longing  for 
the  hour  to  come  when  I  might 
have  a  chance  of  i^;ain  seeing  my 
divinity. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  Park  when 
I  saw  an  open  carriage  coming 
towards  the  gates  at  a  quick  pa.ce.  I 
stepped  aside  to  let  it  pass— and 
the  face  that  had  haunted  me  sleep- 
ing and  waking  for  so  many  months 
flfikshed  across  me  again.  Our  eyes 
met  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  car- 
riage bore  her  out  of  sight,  and  left 
me  standing  near  the  gates  with  my 
face  flushed  and  my  neart  beating 
as  if  I  had  been  undergoing  some 
violent  exercise. 

Olonel  Vane  and  his  daughter 
had  come  for  their  drive  earlier 
than  usual,  or  I  might  have  seen 
her  get  into  the  carriage.  Now, 
however,  they  would  probably  be  in 
the  drive,  and  I  could  go  and  watch 
them  pass  and  repass.  I  accord- 
ingly went  and  stationed  m>self  at 
a  convenient  part  of  the  railings, 
and  waited  for  the  carriage.  At  last, 
far  down  the  line,  I  coula  see  it  ap- 
proach. My  darling  had  on  the 
airiest,  sweetest  little  summer  bonnet 
in  the  world,  and  her  beautiful 
brown  hair  shone  underneath  it,  aa 
it  formed  a  coronal  for  the  fair  face 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  held  me  in 
thraU. 

Her  father,  a  handsome,  soldierly- 
looking  old  man  with  a  grey  mous- 
tache, sat  beside  her,  and  she  seemed 
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to  be  listening  attentiyely  to  Bome 
Biory  he  was  telling  her,  for  she 
looked  straight  in  front  of  her,  and  I 
never  caught  her  eye  again  daring 
the  whole  time  that  I  watched  her 
in  the  drive. 

And  yet  it  was  happiness  enough 
just  to  be  within  a  few  yards  of  her, 
to  bo  able  to  see  her  at  all,  and 
nntil  they  drove  away  from  the 
Park  my  bliss  was  complete.  Then 
I  went  away  also,  feeling  very  dis- 
consolate my  vision  had  vanished. 
When  was  I  to  see  it  again,  and  how 
was  I  to  get  any  nearer  to  an  intimacy 
with  her?  Any  one  might  look  at 
her  in  the  Park.  How  was  I  to  gain 
a  dearer  privilege  ? 


IV. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

I  determined  to  go  to  Maynard 
again,  and,  luckily,  on  my  way 
home  I  met  him  at  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  of  which  we  were  both 
members. 

He  was  smoking  as  usual,  and  his 
first  remark  wms,  'Well,  old  man, 
how  goes  it  y 

Tve  just  come  from  seeing 
her ' 

'Oh I  it's  her  again,  is  it?  I 
thought  you'd  quite  forgotten  that 
afi&kir/  he  said,  laughing. 

'Then  you're  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, my  boy.  Tve  just  come 
from  seeing  her  out  driving  in  the 
Park — have  seen  her  several  times, 
and  it  was  glorious !' 

'Ah!  it  was  glorious,  was  it? 
And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
next  ?' 

'  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do  next. 
Can  you  advise  me  ?' 

'  Throw  yourself  before  the  wheels 
of  her  chariot,  and  when  the  hoofs 
of  her  haughty  steeds  are  trampling 
out  your  heart's  best  blood,  tell  her 
how  you  love  her.'  And  Teddy,  as 
he  spoke,  waved  his  cigar  dramati- 
cally, and  then  leaned  back  in  his 
arm-chair  as  if  the  effort  had  been 
too  much  for  him. 

'  Don't  chaff  me,  please,  but  tell 
me  what  I'm  to  do.' 

Teddy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  at 
heart,  looked  serious  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said — 


'Ihaveii    Write  to  her!' 

'Write  to  her?' 

'Yes/ 

'  But  I  don't  know  her,  and  she'll 
never  forgive  such  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence.' 

'  Nevermind.  Biskii  "He either 
fears  his  fate  too  much— "you  know 
the  rest— that's  my  advice.  If  you 
won't  take  it,  why  the  deuce  did  yon 
ask  me  for  it  ?* 

'  I  think  I  will,'  I  said,  musingly. 

'  That's  right,'  said  Teddy,  en- 
couragingly. '  Write  and  say  who 
you  are :  I  wouldn't  give  your  real 
name,  but  let  her  know  you^  a 
gentleman,  and  that  if  she  takes  you 
she'll  stand  a  chance  of  being  Lady 
Hu'court  some  day.  Say  you  don't 
want  to  press  matters  till  you  can 
get  a  formal  introduction  to  her, 
and,' — here  he  stopjied  a  mo- 
ment— *ask  her,  if  she's  not  very 
angry  with  you,  to  be  at  the  Open 
on  some  m'ght  in  one  week,  when 
you'll  go  every  night  it's  open,  and 
wear  a  white  camellia  in  your  button- 
hole. There's  your  plan  all  cut  and 
dried,  and  you're  the  most  ungrate- 
ful fellow  in  the  world  if  you  don't 
carry  it  out* 

I  was  rather  staggered  at  the 
boldness  of  this  proposal,  and  went 
home,  after  having  thanked  Teddy, 
promising  to  think  it  over.  It  was 
indeed  a  mad  scheme,  not  wilder 
though  than  my  wild  search,  after 
I  had  seen  her  photograph.  And 
remember,  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
Miss  Vane ;  so  madly,  indeed,  that 
I  could  not  bo  content  to  wait  until, 
by  some  happy  accident,  I  met  her 
in  society  ana  got  introduced  to  her. 
She  might  be  engaged  to  some  one 
else  in  Qie  interval,  if  even  she  were 
not  engaged  already ;  she  might  even 
get  married ;  and  I  was  resolved  at 
least  to  let  her  know  how  strange 
and  mad  a  passion  she  had  inspir^ 
A  girl  with  such  eyes,  I  thought, 
mi:^  be  romantic,  and  surely  all 
the  romance  of  her  nature  would 
come  to  my  aid  when  she  knew  for 
how  long  I  had  worshipped  her 
photograph. 

For  two  more  days  I  watched  her 
in  the  Park,  and  then  I  determined 
to  act  upon  Teddy^s  advice.  Not 
without  some  misgivings,  however, 
as  to  the  romantic  nature  of  tiie  pro- 
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posalhayinganyweightwithher;  for 
on  one  occasion  sho  was  riding,  and 
was  attended  not  only  by  her  father 
bat  by  a  younger  cavalier  with 
whom  she  seemed  to  be  on  very 
intimate  terms,  and  I  fancied  that 
she  was  chaffing  him  unmercifully 
about  something. 

Our  family  were  fieanous  in  old 
days  for  acting  without  hesitation, 
when  once  a  course  of  action  was 
decided  upon,  and  I  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  A  letter, 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
sagacious  Teddy's  instructions,  was 
written  and  despatched  the  next 
day.  I  did  not  give  my  own  name, 
fearing  Miss  Vane's  indignation. 
Being  anonymous,  the  letter  could 
do  no  harm  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  knew  me.  Of  course 
she  would  see  me  if  she  went  to  the 
Opera;  but  I  thought  that,  if  she 
kept  the  appointment,  she  would 
hardly  be  so  base  as  to  betray  me. 
There  were  four  opera  nights  at 
Govent  Garden  durmg  the  next 
week,  and  on  one  of  these  four 
occasions  I  implored  her  to  appear. 
I  should  be  tnere  with  the  white 
camellia,  and  I  should— so  I  said  in 
tiie  letter— construe  her  attendance 
as  a  sign  that  she  was  not  fatally 
angry  with  me,  and  that  I  might 
seek  an  introduction  to  her  in  some 
more  conyentional  and  legitimate 
manner. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
I  took  my  seat  in  a  stall  at  the 
0]pera  on  the  first  of  the  appointed 
nights.  I  was  absurdly  early,  in  my 
eagerness  to  be  upon  the  scene,  and 
few  persons  but  myself  were  in  the 
theatre.  These  I  scanned  carefully 
through  my  opera-gloss,  and  as 
the  stalls  and  boxes  began  to  fill  I 
devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  to  a 
steady  scrutiny  of  their  occupants. 
People  near  me  in  the  stalls  must 
have  wondered  what  made  me  so 
regardless  of  the  music,  and  so 
much  on  the  alert  when  any  new- 
comer appeared  in  the  house.  I 
was  voted  a  great  barbarian,  no 
doubt,  with  no  soul  for  music,  and 
my  neighbours  must  have  specu- 
lated what  had  brought  me  to  the 
Opera,  since  I  had  evidently  not 
come  there  to  listen  to  the  sing- 
ing. 


But  my  search  was  hopeless.  I 
looked  in  vain  round  the  'glitter- 
ing horse-shoe,'  that  spread  before 
me  like  a  rainbow.  I  saw  many 
fair  fJEusee,  many  bright  eyes  bent 
earnestly  upon  the  stage;  golden- 
haired  and  dark-haired  beauties 
sat  in  snu^  boxes,  enthroned  like 
queens,  while  attentive  gentlemen, 
in  irreproachable  evening-dress, 
bent  over  them.  But  nowhere  in 
the  great  theatre  could  I  see  the 
one  Su»  that  was  engraven  on  my 
heart:  on  the  first  night,  at  aU 
events,  she  had  not  thought  fit  to 
come;  and  as  my  mind  dwelt  on 
my  disappointment,  I  was  very 
angry  with  myself  for  ever  having 
taken  Teddy's  advice,  and  having 
written  my  mad  letter.  I  went 
home  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood, 
although  I  was  rather  consoled  by 
the  enlarged  photograph  which  had 
been  taken  for  me,  and  which  was 
installed  in  a  place  of  honour  in  my 
rooms. 

The  next  day  I  hod  no  heart  even  to 
go  to  the  Park ;  and  again,  punctual 
to  the  time  of  opening,  I  went  to  the 
Opera.  Again  I  was  disappointed. 
Miss  Vane  was  evidently  incensed 
at  my  impertinence  in  writing  to 
her,  and  never  mode  her  appearance. 
I  returned  home  the  second  night 
mod  with  love  and  disappointment. 
I  went  into  Ma^nard's  rooms  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  advice,  and 
altogether,  as  he  said,  I  qualified 
myself  for  Colney  Hatch  by  easy 
stages.  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  my  portrait ;  and  I  saw  Aiiss 
Yone  for  an  instant  in  the  Park  on 
the  third  day,  but  she  only  drove 
round  once ;  and  I  took  my  seat  at 
the  Opera,  so  prepared  for  a  third 
disappointment  that  when  she  never 
appeiured  I  settled  down  into  calm 
despair.  There  was  one  more  night, 
however— one  more  chance  for  me 
and  my  white  camellia;  and  I  still 
dared  to  hope  that  I  should  see 
her. 

On  this  fourth  evening  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  dinner.  My 
host  was  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in 
Canada,  and  had  now  come  home  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.  He  had 
no  family;  had  taken  a  handsome 
house  in  town,  and  was  very  de- 
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mroiis  of  Bhowing  every  pofisible 
kmdness  to  loe.  I  was  obliged, 
therefo|re,  to  accept  bis  inTitauon, 
but  hoped  that  tbe  Laurences  vould 
let  zne  get  away  in  time  to  go  to  the 
Opera. 

I  wan  pleasantly  surprised,  there- 
fore, when  on  reaching  their  home 
and  going  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Laurence  said  to  me, 
'My  husband  will  have  to  make 
his  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
for  he  is  obliged  to  go  off  on  some 
most  important  business  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  Now,  as  I 
cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  amuse 
vou  1^1  the  evening,  I  have  got  a 
box  at  the  Opera,  Covent  Grarden : 
will  yon  take  me  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted :  but  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I  should  not  be 
^ually  pleased  to  be  here.' 

'  Well,  tbe  fact  is,*  she  said, '  I  am 
not  wholly  unselfish.  I  very  seldom 

Set  to  the  Opera,  as  my  husband 
oes  not  care  for  music,  and  am 
glad  when  I  can  catch  any  one  who 
^vill  go  with  me.  We  shall  not  be 
alone,  by-the-by,  as  I  have  a  young 
lady  coming  to  the  box  who  will 
only  ne3d  an  escort  to  her  carriage, 
for  she  is  a  very  independent  per- 
son, and  goes  about  a  good  deal  by 
herself.' 

'  Indeed,*  I  said. 

'Yes;  she  is  a  charming  girl, 
however,  and  I  hope  you  will  like 
her.' 

Then  Mr.  Laurence  came  in,  and 
shortly  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  an  ex- 
tremely fortunate  one  for  me,  I 
thought,  and  I  only  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Xiaurence  and  her  charming  young 
lady  might  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  music,  and  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  scrutinize  the  house. 

One  thing  I  bad  to  remember, 
and  that  was  my  camellia.  I  had 
left  the  one  I  intended  to  wear  at 
my  chambers.  However,  I  per- 
suaded good-natured  Birs.  Laurence 
to  drive  roimd  by  my  rooms,  under 
pretence  of  getting  my  own  opera- 
glass,  which  I  said  was  specially 
adapted  to  my  sight.  Then  I. got 
my  flower,  put  it  carefully  into  my 
buttonhole,  and  covered  it  over 
with  my  light  overcoat. 


When  we  drew  up  under  the  por- 
tico at  Covent  Garden,  wi  were 
entering  the  lobby,  Htb.  lufmronce 
said  tome — 

'Why,  I  declare,  there  are  tbe 
Colonel  and  Edith  going  up  yonder 
before  us.  I  suppose  no's  inst 
brought  her,  for  I  Imow  he  haa  to 
go  to  the  same  meeting  as  Mr. 
Laurence.' 

'  The  Colonel  and  Edith!*— 'The 
Colonel !'  gave  me  a  thrill,  IhioklBg 
of  Iier  £Either,  and  I  wondered  with 
a  va£ue  curiosity  who  they  were. 

We  were  getting  near  our  box, 
led  by  an  obsequious  attezuknt, 
when  I  said  to  Mrs.  Laurence— 

'Tou  talked  of  the  Colonel  just 
now:  may  I  ask  who  he  is?' 

'  Colonel  Vane ;  an  old  friend  of 
my  husband's.  He  was  quartered 
at  Quebec  a  long  time.  Eoithisbis 
only  child,  and  they  live  in  War* 
cester  Square.' 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  tbat  I 
didn't  faint  at  this  intelligenoe.  I 
am  sure  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Lan> 
rence  must  have  felt  the  arm  on 
which  she  was  leaning  tremble,  and 
I  fancied  even  the  boxkeeper  must 
have  been  able  to  hear  my  heart 
beating.  Edith  Yane  I  This,  tbcn, 
was  the  name  of  my  idol;  and  1 
thought  never  did  name  sound  so 
musical.  In  a  few  seconds  I  should 
be  in  her  company.  I  remembered 
my  letter  and  the  camellia.  Had 
she  come,  I  wondered,  on  this  last 
night  ?  But  just  as  we  reached  tho 
box-door,  I  tore  the  flower  from  my 
buttonhole,  and  put  it  into  ibf 
ticket  pocket  of  my  coat.  I  was 
about  10  be  properly  introduced  to 
her,  and  I  thought  I  would  disarm 
date  myself  from  my  foolish  lettor. 

We  got  to  the  box;  tJie  usual 
introductions  followed;  and  then 
Colonel  Yane  departed,  and  left  me 
with  the  ladies.  They  had  a  Rreat 
deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  for 
some  time  I  occupied  m>self  with 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  box,  init 
content  to  look  at  Edith.  If  I  bad 
thought  her  beautiful  in  her|^ 
tograph,  and  when  out  drirat|r 
thmk  how  I  worshipped  her  loreb' 
ness  when  I  saw  her  in  foil  draai 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  aome  tint 
given  me  to  recover  myself  and  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  for  I  was  » 
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stoQiied  by  this  unexpected  good 
fortune  that  I  should  have  so- 
quitted  myself  badly  had  I  been 
required  to  make  myself  agreeable 
as  Boon  88  we  were  seated  in  the 
theatre.  I  was  glad  Edith  had  so 
much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  and 
I  was  n-TTiTigiTig  myself  by  comparing 
her  real  &ce,  as  I  saw  it  before  me, 
with  my  photograph,  when  Mrs. 
Laurence  turned  to  me  and  said, 
laughingly — 

•Mr.  Harcourt,  you  have  perhaps 
sharper  eyes  than  Edith  or  myself. 
Can  you  see  any  gentleman  in  the 
thea&e  with  a  white  camellia  in  his 
buttonhole?' 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  me 
truly!  How  thankful  I  was  I  had 
taken  the  odious  flower  out. 

'  Tes/  said  Miss  Vane,  merrily, 
'  do  you  see  any  swain  in  the  stalls 
who  looks  particularly  loye- 
stricken?' 

'  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  in- 
Teetigation?'  I  said,  as  lightly  as  I 
could,  although  I  felt  yerv  nerrous. 
'  Is  this  an  appointment? 

ACss  Vane  glanced  quickly  at  me 
for  a  moment  as  if  some  suspicion 
had  entered  her  head,  and  then  said, 
smiling — 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  The  &ct 
is,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  have  an  unknown 
admirer,  who  implored  me  to  be  at 
the  Opera  on  one  night  out  of  four. 
I  did  not  intend  to  come,  but  papa 
wished  me  to  do  so  to-night:  so,  if 
the  enterprising  individual  is  in  the 
house  he  will  be  gratified.' 

'The  faithless  creature  is  not 
here,  apparently,'  I  said,  scrutinizing 
the  house  through  my  opera-glass : 
'  at  least  I  don't  see  any  white  ca- 
mellia, if  that  was  the  sign.' 

'I'm  afraid  he's  not,'  said  Miss 
Vane.  '  How  very  ungallant  of  him, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Harcourt  ?' 

'  Poor  young  man!'  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Laurence,  who  was  of 
ratiier  a  sentimental  character.  '  He 
may  have  seen  you,  and  be  really  in 
love  with  you,  Edith ;  and  you  said 
you  thought,  from  his  letter,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman.' 

'  Well,  he  has  not  kept  tryst,'  I 
said,  leaning  forward  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  house,  and  wondering 
-whether  any  wretch  would  be  pre- 
sent with  a  conspicuous  white  ca- 


mellia, who  would  be  singled  out  as 
the  hero  of  the  romance. 

When  I  next  turned  to  speak  to 
Mifis  Vane,  I  noticed  a  new  and 
curious  expression  on  her  faoe,  as 
if  something  was  occupying  her 
thoughts  that  she  was  trying  to  con- 
ceal: something  amusing,  apjpa- 
rently,  for  her  eyes  were  Jaughmg. 
although  her  face  looked  quiet  ana 
demure.  She  answered  some  ques- 
tion I  put  to  her  about  the  music, 
and  then  said — 

'  Do  you  often  go  the  Opera,  Mr. 
Harcourt?' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  I  said, carelessly.  'I've 
been  three  times  before  this  week.' 
And  then,  remembering  my  letter, 
I  turned  away  to  hide  my  confu- 
sion. 

The  hours  went  swiftly  by:  far 
too  fast,  I  thought,  for  I  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  seemed  very  pleased  that 
Miss  Vane  and  I  got  on  so  well 
together.  I  heard  little  of  the  opera 
that  evening.  '  Diva '  Patti  was  en- 
trancing all  hearts  upon  the  stage, 
but  my  Diva  was  beside  me  in  the 
box,  and  I  h%d  no  ears  for  the 
music. 

But  the  happy  evening  ended  at 
last  We  escorted  Edith  to  her  car- 
riage, and  then  1  drove  home  with 
Mrs.  Laurence,  both  of  us  singing  a 
chorus  in  her  praise.  One  thing 
deserves  to  be  noted  about  that 
evening  at  the  Opera.  When  I  got 
home,  strange  to  say,  I  could  not 
find  my  camellia  anywhere,  and 
imagined  that  it  must  have  been 
jerked  out  of  my  pocket.  However, 
X  had,  luckilv,  not  needed  it,  and  I 
went  to  bed  happy,  and  dreamed  of 
Edith  Yane. 


^     V.  ■   • 

THK  SPJL06T7X. 

Mrs.  Laurence,  .who,  like  all 
middle-aged  ladies,  was  vei^  fond 
of  matchmaking,  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  foster  my  love 
afiEair  as  much  as  possible;  for  I 
was  continually  being  invited  to  her 
house  and  always  met  Edith  Vane. 
I  came  to  know  the  Colonel  also,  and 
in  time  was  invited  to  Worcester 
Square,  where   Edith   played  the 
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hofiitts  like  a  little  queen.  Need  I 
say  that  I  came  daily  to  love  her 
more  and  more?  And  I  had  the 
happiness  of  believing  that  she 
WBB  not  indifferent  to  my  devotion. 
Siding  by  her  side  in  the  Park,  I 
xused  sometimes  to  look  back  upon 
the  old  days  when  I  worshipped 
her  at  a  distance,  and  hardly  dtu^d 
to  hope  that  I  should  ever  be  so 
blessed  as  to  be  daily  in  her  society. 
One  afternoon  I  had  gone  to  Wor- 
cester Square,  and  as  Edith  was  too 
tired  with  a  ball  the  previous  m'ght 
to  go  out  riding,  I  stayed  chatting 
with  her  in  the  pleasant  drawing- 
room.  And  that  summer  afternoon 
I  put  my  fate  to  the  touch;  and  a 
strange  answer  I  received   to  my 

g leading,  when  I  told  Edith  Vane 
ow  I  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  at 
last  she  said — 

'  Please  do  not  think  unkindly  of 
me,  but  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.' 

'  I  cannot  think  unkindly  of  you. 
Miss  Vane— Edith!  You  know  it 
would  be  impossible.' 

'Do  you  remember,'  she  said, 
'  that  night  at  the  Opera,  when  a 
gentleman  was  to  meet  me  with  a 
white  camellia  in  his  buttonhole?' 

*  Perfectly.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
it? — it  was  the  first  time  I  met 
you !' 

'  Well,'  she  said  slowly, '  although 
perhaps  you  did  not  see  him,  /  saw 
the  gentleman  with  the  camellia 
that  night.' 

'  Did  you  ?'  T  said,  feeling  terribly 
annoyed.  Some  fellow  had  been 
there  with  the  flower;  camellias 
were  common  enough.  How  was  it 
I  hadn't  seen  him  ? 

*  Yes,'  she  went  on, '  and  I  have 
seen  liim  since — very  often!*  And 
as  she  spoke  she  hung  her  head 
down,  as  if  to  hide  her  blushes. 

How  I  cursed  Teddy  and  his 
hateful   advice!      Some  one   had 


heard  of  the  letter  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  my  plan  to  steal  my 
darling's  heart. 

'  And^and — '  I  said  tremblii^, 
'  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask— 
you  love  him  ?* 

A  burning  blush  came  over  her 
face  and  neck  as  she  looked  into  my 
eyes,  and  said — 

'I  do!' 

I  clasped  my  hands  over  my  face, 
and  groaned.  Here  was  a  pleasant 
end  to  all  my  plotting!  And  yet 
she  had  given  me  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  she  had  some  love  far 
me.  It  was  very  bitter  to  hear  her 
confess  her  love  for  another  man, 
and  to  know  that  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  my  agency. 

I  was  startled  by  a  laugh.  Edith 
Vane  was  sitting  near  me—posi- 
tively laughing  at  my  misery. 

'  I  hardly  thought  I  should  hare 
been  insulted,'  I  said,  indignantly. 

But  still  Edith  did  nothing  bat 
laugh. 

'  How  have  I  insulted  you?*  she 
said. 

*  How  have  you  insulted  me? 
Why,  by  laughing  at  my  disap- 
ix)intinent  when  you  have  confesBed 
your  love  for  another  man!' 

'  But  I  have  not  done  that !' 

'  I  cannot  stop  to  guess  riddles, 
Miss  Vane,'  I  said,  abruptly.  'AVhat 
do  you  mean  ?* 

'  Why,  I  mean  that  I  love —and 
here  she  half  turned  her  head  away 
— '  the  gentleman  who  had  a  camel- 
lia that  m'ght  at  the  Opera,  and  be 
says  I  insult  him  by  saying  so.  Oh, 
Frank!' 

And  then,  looking  divinely  beau- 
tiful, she  held  out  to  me— my  white 
camellia!  And  in  another  moment 
she  was  hiding  her  rosy  &ce  on  mj 
shoulder. 

So  I  won  my  darling.  The  origi- 
nal of  the  cherished  photograph 
was  mine.  The  appointment  with 
the  wearer  of  the  white  camellia 
was  kept  for  life. 
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THE    ROYAL    VISIT. 
Am— 'Throuoh  Erin's  Isle/ 


IN  Bablin  Bay 
0^e  happy  day 
The  Prinoe  and  Piinoeas  landed— 
And  on  the  deck 
Stood  handsome  Teo^ 
So  gay  and  open-handed. 
The  Dake  of  Gam- 
bridge,  known  to  &me, 
Of  soldiers  the  complatest^ 
And  Leiningen, 
Of  sailor  men 
The  nattiest  and  natest 
Och !  the  Princes, 
The  noble  royal  Princes. 
Hip!  horrahl 
Eight  welcome  are 
The  noble  royal  Princes. 

May  heaTen  bless 

The  fair  Princess, 

That  pnrtiest  of  craythnrs ! 

Her  smilin'  fiAoe, 

Her  perfect  grace. 

And  most  enchanttn'  foytnres. 

Said  she, '  Bedad, 

Hy  royal  lad. 

We'll  langh  at  all  their  snarlin', 

ril  sail  with  yon. 

So  fond  and  trne ' — 

And  here  she  is^the  darlin'. 

Och!  the  darling 

The  party  wiLfal  darling 

Gome  at  last 

Well  honld  her  &8t, 

Onld  Ireland's  royal  darlin'. 

The  gallant  Prince 

Doth  not  evince 

A  thooght  of  green  or  yellow. 

He's  jnst  a  king, 

The  raal  thing. 

And  sach  a  pleasant  fellow ! 

He  didn't  fear 

To  bring  her  here. 

Sore  he's  the  boy  to  know  ns  I 

He's  prond  galore. 

And  plinty  more. 

With  snch  a  wife  to  show  us. 

Ochl  the  Princess, 

The  pnrty,  peerless  Princess. 

liiicky  boyl 

We  wish  you  joy 

Of  snch  a  purty  Princess ! 

vol..  xm.— KO.  Lxxym. 


Lord  Aberoom, 

That  blessdd  mom, 

Is  through  the  curtains  peerin'. 

And  to  his  wilia, 

Says  he, '  Ky  life. 

The  weather  &Toars  Eria. 

Is  all  prepared. 

The  bed  well  air'd? 

The  puddin'  fryin'  swatelyf 

Says  she, '  fily  dear. 

Don't  have  a  fear, 

I've  done  the  thing  oomplately. 

Ooh!  the  Marqois; 

The  darin',  dashm'  Marquis, ' 

Make  a  duke. 

Without  rebuke. 

Of  Ireland's  model  Marquis ! 

To  Punchestown 

They  rattled  down 

How  gay  the  royal  pair  is  I 

'Ooh,  surer  says  he, 

'  My  wife  shall  see 

What  mcin'  in  Kildars  Is. 

She's  Ascot  seen. 

At  Epsom  been. 

But,  faix,  those  fiunous  races 

A  rushlight  ould 

Could  niver  hould 

To  Erin's  steeplechases.' 

Och,  the  races ! 

Those  tearin',  slaahin'  races! 

A  thing  or  two 

She  fiiver  knew 

She'll  loam  at  Paddy's  races. 

So  light  of  heart 
The  jockeys  start; 
Full  in  the  front  we  find  most- 
Great  and  small 
Dash  at  all, 

And— divii  take  the  hindmost  I 
Says  he, '  My  duck. 
That's  Irish  pluck- 
Now  somethin'  else  we'll  tache  her. 
The  shamrock  fair 
We'll  make  her  wear, 
And  drown  it  in  the  craythur  1' 
Och,  the  craythur ! 
The  saucy,  saucy  craythur! 
Jist  one  taste-  - 
The  very  lasts. 

Now  don't  you  Uke  the^cray thur  ? 

a  o 
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Says  Dublin's  mayor, 

'  Faiz,  boys,  don't  stare. 

Mee  ball  went  off  diyoinely. 

Tbo'  not  so  tbin 

As  onoe  I've  bin 

Heeself  can  jig  it  foinely. 

And  tbo*  from  Yokes  • 

The  Prince— (wbo  smokes) 

May  pnicbase  bis  tobaccy. 

To  my  deldgbt. 

When  I'm  a  knoigbt. 

He* 8  only  Misther  Mackyl' 

Ocb,  the  dancin  1' 

The  Princess  loik*d  the  danoin'. 

Ne'er  a  ball. 

At  all,  at  all, 

Can  bate  the  Danblin  danoinM 

Ocb,  task  too  hard  , 

For  mortial  bard 

To  sing  the  Installation; 

Where  in  one  sthreet 

Gonthrived  to  meet 

The  whole  of  this  gxeat  nation ! 

"When  in  his  best 

The  Prince  was  drest 

In  azure  robes, '  I'm  thinkin' 

The  purty  lad 

Don't  look  so  bad,' 

The  Princess  whisper'd,  winkin'. 

Ocb,  St,  Patrick! 

What  saint  can  match  St.  Patrick? 

Deuce  a  bit 

Is  aoy  fit 

To  clane  your  brogues,  St  Patrick. 

And  when  she  saw 

Wid  love  and  awe 

That  church  of  noble  beaufy 

To  which  one  man 

(Pass  him  who  can !) 

Has  paid  his  matchless  duty. 

She  murmur'd  thin — 

'  Sir  Binjamin, 

Meeself,  mee  sons  and  daughter, 
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For  sartin'  shure,  will  ne'er  en- 
dure 
A  dhrop  of  dhrink  but  porter. 
Och,  our  Guinness  1 
Our  glorious  member,  GniimeBS, 
Of  his  sex 
Double  XI 
We'll  have  no  man  but  GuimiflBB! 

And  whin  she  hears 

The  rousin'  cheers 

And  sees  the  smilin'  faces. 

And  shining  show'rs 

Of  flags  and  flow'rs 

In  onezpectod  places. 

'  Are  Irishmin,' 

She  axes  thin, 

'  AU  loyal  in  opinions? 

Do  tell  me  though 

(I'd  like  to  know) 

Where     have    they    put    their 

Finians?* 
Och!  those  Finians, 
Those  poor  deluded  Fim'ans. 
Qone  away 
To  'Mericay, 
Ould  Ireland  'a  not  for  Finians. 

Princess  astbore. 

Don't  lave  us  more. 

'  Och,  hone  I'  says  she,  *  you  11  miss 

us! 
But,  shure,  at  home. 
Across  the  foam. 
Our  childher  want  to  kiss  us— 
Such  broths  of  boys 
To  make  a  noise. 
Their  very  laugh  is  cbeexin*. 
We'll  bring  them  here 
Another  year. 

They're  just  the  lads  for  Erin.' 
Och,  the  childher! 
The  little  darlint  childher! 
Bring  them  here 
Without  a  fear. 
'TIS  we  will  pet  the  childher. 

A. 


ONE  YEAK  AGO. 

LAST  yeu,  under  tbe  otwetnnt  trew, 
Under  the  cheetiititi  wbite ; 
Two  of  ns  wslked,  two  ofns  talked. 
Would  it  were  so  to-night  1 

Two  were  tbe  Toicet,  tremnlons,  aweet. 

Two  were  the  beads,  bent  low ; 
Two  were  tbe  bands,  together  claaped. 

One,  white  aa  tbe  flower-snow. 

Ono  fear  I    Bat  a  jear,  when  all  ia  told. 
Twelve  months,  and  a  day  1  no  mora— 

Tet  my  footsteps  flag,  and  my  ;onth  seemE  old. 
And  my  seared  life  feels  foorsoore. 

Two  were  the  hearts  that  together  beat. 

Two  were  the  hearts,  yet  one ; 
Two  were  the  fignies  that,  interlaced. 

Strolled,  "neatb  thoes  trees,  in  tbe  son. 

Those  trees,  those  leaf-laden,  bloom-strewuig  trees. 

That  glorions  son  of  Jnne  I 
Now  they  strike  the  golden  chorda  of  my  soul, 

Sound  aweet  on  it,  lore's  own  tone. 

Ab,  leaves  I  ye  fall,  and  grow  green  again, 
Noi  monm  for  the  spring-time  fled ; 

Ab,  trees!  ye  bloom,  in  another  Jnne. 
Snt  the  life  of  my  life  is-— dead  I 
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THE  COMMEMORATION  AT  OXPOED, 

FEW  are  the  honrs,  fhe  moments  rare. 
When  Love  deeoenda  to  sweetea  care, 
When  in  each  cloiateied  quad's  retreat 
Is  heard  the  tread  of  maiden  feet« 
That  soaroely  seem  to  touch  the  groond. 
And  trip  like  airy  forms  aronnd. 
Commemoration  I  how  each  day 
Seems  dallying  in  imkind  delay ! 
Haste,  haste,  ye  days!  speed  swiftly  by ! 
Te  hotin,  on  lighter  pinions  fly ! 
Haste,  feetiye  lune,  and  bring  with  thee 
The  fairest  flowers  from  Beauty's  tree. 
The  tresses'  hyacinthine  flow. 
The  blushing  features'  rosy  glow. 
The  slender  neck  of  lily  hue, 
And  eye  that  steals  the  harebell's  blue.  ' 
These  luring  treasures  thou  must  bring 
To  woo  our  minds  from  Learning's  spring, 
Till,  spuming  classic  founts,  we  sip 
Love's  nectar  from  the  yielding  lip. 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  that  golden  joy 
XJnmarred  by  duty's  stem  alloy. 
That  pulses  in  each  student's  brain 
With  pleasure  that  is  almost  pain. 
That  makes  the  idle  idler  still. 
Such  raptures  through  his  senses  thrill, 
When  loYcly  visitors  intrude 
Upon  his  lonely  solitude. 

Then,  0  Sheldonian,  shall  thy  pile 

Throw  off  austerity  the  while. 

Forget  the  anxious  careworn  eye. 

That  oft  has  pored  in  agony 

O'er  crabbed  questions  in  thy  walls. 

For  '  Greats,'  for '  Mods,'  for  hateful '  Smalls ;' 

And  yielding  greet  th'  invader's  form, 

When  Beauty  deigns  thy  fort  to  storm. 

No  need  is  there  tne  cheers  to  tell 

That  through  thy  lofty  building  swell. 

That  greet '  the  ladies  dressed  in  blue ' 

And  every  other  varied  hue ; 

No  need  the  bitter  gibes  to  state, 

The  odious  proctor's  certain  fate. 

Who,  with  an  unrelentiDg  mind. 

Each  hapless  man  has  harshly  fined. 

Forgetting  mercy's  golden  rule 

For  maiims  learnt  in  Draco's  school. 

But  see !  the  business  all  is  o'er, 

The  pattering  chaff  is  heard  no  more. 

And  streaming  forth  each  joyous  band 

Admires  the  charms  of  Nature's  hand, 

PausiDg  to  note  the  kindly  aid 

Of  classic  art— her  trusty  maid — 

Where  college  gardens  sweetly  bloom 

Around  the  quad's  majestic  gloom. 

Then,  Oxford,  are  thy  proudest  hours, 

When,  lingering  near  thy  hoaiy  towers. 
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Fair  fitoes  gaze  ^th  fond  delight 
Upon  each  pile,  each  hallowed  site, 
Till  evening's  chimes  to  joyaonce  call, 
To  concert  or  to  mazy  '  hall/ 
And  pleasore  still  with  pleasure  Ties, 
Greating  fteah  festlTities. 
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MY  FIEST  DAY'S  POX-HUNTING. 


BUT  that  was  six  or  seyen  years 
ago,  and  I  frankly  admit  that 
then  I  was  a  yery  indifferf^nt  horse- 
man, althongh  I  was  in  happy  igno- 
lanoe  of  the  fact — in  its  integrity. 
I  was  quite  conscious  that  I  did  not 
ride  very  gracefully  or  over-com- 
fbrtahly,  but  I  always  discovered 
that  the  &ult  was  my  hone's  and 
not  mine.  M  v  cousins  used  to  think 
otherwise,  and  I  have  spent  hoars 
at  a  time  in  trying  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  ana  to  adopt  mine.  I  should 
explain  that  my  cousins  being  or- 
phans, and  my  father  being  their 
guardian,  they  lived  with  us  as  part 
of  our  family,  and  that  whenever 
they  rode  out  they  seemed  to  think 
they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  my 
accompanying  them.  I  at  length 
got  tiled  of  nding  out  with  my  fair 
cousins,  and  of  hearing  them  titter 
as,  at  their  suggestion,  we  went 
down  steep  hills  at  full  trot  (I  con- 
fess I  was  never  great  at  trotting 
down  hill),  and  so  I  resolved  to  take 
to  hunting,  I  had  heard  that  some 
horses,  though  the  worst  of  hacks, 
made  the  bBst  of  hunters;  and  I 
thought  that  something  of  that  kind 
might  apply  to  horsemen  also,  and 
tiiat  I  myself  might  shine  more  in 
the  field  than  I  did  on  the  road.  It 
^as  the  end  of  February,  and  the 
Ooverbury  pack  were  meeting  three 
times  a  week  at  places  within  easy 
leach  of  the  Stonington  Station. 
That  was  jolly  1  I  could  buy  a 
hunter,  keep  him  at  Phillev's  livery- 
stables,  ana  on  hunting-aays  send 
him  by  train  to  Stonington,  meet 
him,  have  a  day's  hunting  unknown 
to  my  cousins,  and  thus  enjoy  my- 
self with  perfect  freedouL  I  at  once 
drew  a  cheque  for  50^.,  with  which 


I  determined  to  btiy  the  best  hunter 
in  all  filankshire !  I  called  at  Phil- 
ley*s  and  told  him  of  my  intention, 
and  asked  him  how  much  a  week 
he  would  require  to  'board  and 
lodge'  my  steed  when  purchased. 
The  man  smiled— he  seemed  to  have 
a  habit  of  smiling;  but  seeing  from 
the  seriousness  of  my  manner  that 
I  was  in  earnest,  he  replied  that  his 
charge  for  keeping  the  horse  would 
be  thirty  shillings  a  week;  and  he 
added  that  if  I  wished  to  buy  a 
'slapping'  hunter  he'd  got  just  the 
horse  for  my  money.  '  Of  course/ 
said  he,  'you  don't  want  a  pony, 
but  a  good  tall  horse  as  111  keep 
you  out  of  the  dirt;  and,'  he  added, 
scanning  my  figure  from  top  to  toe, 
'you  don't  want  no  cart-horse  to 
carry  your  weight  neither.'  I  ad- 
mitted that  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
coincided  with  his  exactly,  and  he 
at  once  called  to  a  stable-boy  to 
bring  out '  Iron  Duke.' 

'  There,'  said  Philley,a8  the  horse 
was  trotted  into  the  yard,  *you 
might  go  a  day's  march  and  not 
come  across  such  a  hunter  as  that — 
extraordinary  animal,  I  assure  you, 
sir.'  Not  understanding  the  points 
of  a  horse,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
endorse  all  that  'Iron  Duke's' 
owner  chose  to  say  in  his  praise; 
and  I  was  thus  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  superior  height 
(over  sixteen  hands),  long  legs,  and 
slender  build,  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage over  every  other  horse  I  had 
seen  in  my  life,  as  regards  carrying 
a  light-weight  over  a  high-stone- 
wall country. 

As  we  stood  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  horse  I  happened  to  turn 
round,  and  there  I  saw  the  stable- 
boy  grinning  and  '  tipping  the  wink' 
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to  a  compaDioiL  This  aronsed  my 
Bospicions  that  aU  mightn't  be 
right ;  so  instead  of  at  onoe  bnying 
and  paying  for  the  horse,  I  mustered 
up  courage  to  say  '  Well,  Mr.  Philley, 
I  like  the  horse's  appearance,  but 
are  his  paces  as  good  as  his  looks? 
Will  you  let  me  try  him  with  the 
Coverbury  pack  to-morrow?*  Mr. 
Philley  paused,  thought  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  observed,  some- 
what solemnly,  *  "  Iron  Duke,"  you 
see,  sir,  is  a  very  valuable  horse, 
dirt  cheap  at  fifty  pounds ;  in  fact, 
it's  giving  him  away,  it  is  really, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  anything  to 
happen  to  a  horse  like  trntt  whilst 
he  8  mine.  We  don't  generally  let 
him  out  for  hunting ;  he's  too  good 
for  most  of  our  customers.  But  I'll 
tell  yer  what  we'll  do ;  we'll  let  you 
have  him  to-morrow  for  two  guineas, 
and  then  (if  you  have  no  accident 
with  him,  as  of  course  a  gentleman 
like  you  won't)  you  can  please  your- 
self whether  you  have  him  or  not 
But  if  you  should  have  an  accident — 
of  course  accidents  will  happen 
sometimes  —why  then  the  horse  will 
be  yours  and  the  fifty  pounds  mine.' 
These  terms  seemed  fair,  and  I  ac- 
cepted them,  though  not  before  they 
hsd  banished  my  suspicions  and 
almost  induced  me  to  buy  and  pay 
for  the  horse  there  and  then. 

In  the  morning  I  called  at  Pliil- 
ley's  for  my  hunter,  and  the  bov 
brought  him  out  bridled  and  saddled. 
As  he  stood  straight  in  front  of  me 
his  tall,  slim-built  figure  looked  as 
sharp  as  a  knife.  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press this  idea,  but  being  doubtful 
as  to  whether  sharpness  was  a  good 
point  or  a  bad  one,  I  did  so  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  taken  as  in 
earnest  or  in  jest.  The  dealer  chose 
to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
after  laughing  heartily  at  my  *good 
joke'  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
my  horse  'as  clever  as  a  cat'  I 
then  attempted  to  mount,  and  after 
some  time  (during  which  the  ostler 
ggYe  me  a '  leg  up '  and  over  tlie  other 
side)  1  was  successfuL  The  stirrup- 
straps  having  been  adjusted,  I  eet 
out  for  the  station ;  and  in  my  jour- 
ney thither  I  was  conscious  that  the 
commanding  presence  of  my  horse 
and  the  easy,  graceful  attitude  of 
his   rider   were   fully  appreciate 


by  the  numerous  passers-by  who 
stopped  to  stare  at  an— doabUesB  in 
admiration.  One  thing,  tboogh, 
nettled  me  a  bit  Just  ss  I  got 
opposite  the  club,  and  was  waving 
my  whip  to  Fitz-Jones,  De  Brown, 
and  some  other  fellows  who  were 
standing  in  the  portico,  my  hone 
shied  at  a  wheelbarrow,  and  I  bad 
some  difficulty  in  getting  comf(^ 
able  in  the  saddle  again.  I  gently 
remonstrated  with  the  boy  who  was 
wheeling  the  barrow  for  not  getting 
out  of  my  way,  when  the  impudent 
little  scoundrel  turned  round  and 
shouted, '  Oh,  crikey !  yer  ain't  very 
safe  up  there  1  Get  inside ;  safer  in- 
side r  Whereupon  the  whole  of  the 
bystanders,  including  my  friends  of 
the  club,  burst  out  laughing.  I  of 
course  could  not  descend  from  my 
high  horse  to  chastise  the  yonng 
urchin,  and  as  I  couldn't  tliink  of 
anything  smart  to  say  to  him,  I 
treated  him  with  the  silent  contempt 
he  deserved,  and  rode  on.  Bat  still, 
as  I  said  before,  this  nettled  m& 

With  the  exception  of  this  trifling 
contretemps  I  arrived  safely  at  Sto- 
nington  Wood,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meet  There  was  a  good 
muster  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback  (some  ten  or  fourteen  of 
the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  coats),  and 
a  condescending  old  gentleman  with 
grey  hair,  neatly-trinuned  whiskers, 
and  rosy  cheeks,  remarked  that 
there  was  a  '  good  field/  bat  I 
couldn't  see  it  All  that  I  could 
see  in  the  shape  of  a  field  was  a 
small  patch  of  tumiiM  enclosed  with 
a  stone  wall,  the  remainder  of  the 
surrounding  country  being  common 
and  wood,  or,  as  I  afterwards  leaned 
to  call  it, '  cover.'  I  soon  began  to 
appreciate  my  *  Iron  Dnke,'  for  I 
found  that  he  was  the  tallest  hoiae 
there,  and  his  logs  seemed  as  light 
as  an  antelope's  in  comparison  with 
the  legs  of  the  other  anioaals,  some 
of  which  seemed  idmost  as  heavy 
as  cart-horses'. 

The  clock  of  the  village  dmrch 
struck  eleven,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  men  in  scarlet  began  to  whip 
the  dogs  to  make  tiiem  go  into  the 
wood.  I  thought  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  imitate  their  example,  and 
seeing  one  of  tiie  dogs  scrambling 
up  the  wall  I  instantly  rode  up  aod 
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gave  him  what  I  thonght  a  '  lift  up 
behind'  with  my  whip.  To  my 
astonishment  the  animal,  instead  of 
going  over  into  the  wood,  tumbled 
down  at  my  feet  and  yelped  most 
piteonsly.  'Iron  Duke/  not  liking 
tbe  noise,  turned  round  suddenly 
and  kicked  out,  and  the  hound  had 
an  almost  miraculous  escape  of 
haying  his  skull  cracked.  All  this 
happened  in  less  than  a  minute,  and 
seemed  to  cause  a '  great  sensation,' 
for  two  or  three  of  tbe  roughest 
of  the  men  in  scarlet  were  instantly 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  of  which  I  took  no  notice, 
belieyiug  it  to  be  lavished  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  hound. 
But  I  soon  had  my  doubts ;  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  rode  up 
to  me  and  with  much  severify  in- 
fonne^me  that  he  could  not  hare 
his  hounds  '  served  in  that  way.'  I 
protested  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  that  I  thought  '  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  doing  what  the  others 
did.'  With  this  explanation  he 
seemed  quite  satisfiea,  for  he  at 
OQoe  left  me,  and  even  smiled  as  he 
did  80.  The  dog  must  have  been  a 
young  one,  for  as  I  passed  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  doubtless  discuss- 
ing puppies  in  general,  and  I  sup- 
pose him  in  particular,  I  oyerheiud 
one  of  them  say,  'He's  evidently 
green.'  The  dogs  haying  got  safely 
into  cover,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
began  to  ride  along  the  outside  of 
tbe  wood — cover,  I  mean— and  I  did 
the  same,  taking  care,  though,  to 
keep  well  in  the  rear,  that  I  might 
see  what  the  others  did.  I  kept 
clear  of  every  one  I  could  possibly 
avoid,  as  I  found  that  the  people 
who  hunt^  at  Stonington  indulged 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  slang  which  I 
could  not  well  understand.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  a  loud 
laughing  in  my  rear.  I  seemed  to 
bo  fiimiliar  with  the  sound.  I 
tamed  'about'  in  the  saddle,  and 
who  should  I  see  but  my  cousins 
not  twenty  yards  behind  me!  I 
was  inclined  to  go  home,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  only  I  saw 
that  my  cousins,  besides  being  at- 
tended by  Evans  in  livery,  were 
accompanied  by  their  old  school- 
fellow, Miss  Tiafford,  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  at 


our  last  county  ball.    To  enjoy  her 

fresence  I  determined  to  brave  all. 
turned  my  horse  round  and  raised 
my  hat  as  much  as  the  tight  guard 
would  let  me,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment I  was  at  the  mercy  of  my  tor- 
mentors. 'Ha!  ha!  ha  I'  laughed 
my  cousin  Emily;  'we  saw  you 
stealing  out  of  the  garden-gate  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning.'  'Yes,' 
chimed  in  Julia,  'and  with  those 
splendid  top-boots  on !  Tou  thought 
to  avoid  us,  did  you?'  'I  say, 
Adolphus,'  continued  Emily, '  when 
yon  hire  a  horse-box  again,  and 
don't  want  any  one  to  know,  don't 
let  your  name  and  destioation  be 
labelled  on  it  like  an  advertisement! 
Ha!  ha!  ha  I'  I  was  completely 
sold,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge it ;  and  when  I  heard  that  my 
cousins  had  actually  ridden  ten 
miles  to  the  meet  whilst  I  had  come 
by  train,  I  felt  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  retrieve  my  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Trafford. 

The  cover  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  whilst  we  had  been  talJdng  all 
the  people  had  disappes^red.  I  told 
the  ladies  where  the  dogs  were; 
and  Emily  at  once  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  we  went  round  the 
other  way,  which  was  shorter,  we 
should  meet  the '  field '  at '  Keeper's 
Clump.'  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
we  turned  back  and  cantered  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cover.  As 
we  did  so  I  felt  that  field  riding 
was  my  forte ;  it  was  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  hard  road  riding, 
and  I  at  once  resolved  to  make 
hunting  my  study  and  only  amuse- 
ment My  cousins  continued  to 
tease  me  as  we  went  along;  but  to 
my  delight  Miss  Trafford  sided 
with  me,  thus  giving  me  confirma- 
tion of  the  hope  I  had  cherished  at 
the  ball,  that  she  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  attentions  I  then  paid 
her,  sUght  as  those  attentions  neces- 
sarily were. 

Our  passage  of  arms  was  sus- 
pended by  our  arrival  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cover,  where  the  field  were 
awaiting,  as  I  was  informed,  the 
decision  of  the  master  as  to  what 
cover  to  '  draw '  next  I  wondered 
whether  they  had  any  artists  with 
them,  and  what  good  could  come  of 
draiving  a  cover  with  which  nearly 
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everjT  one  Beemed  fioniliar.  Bat 
this  18  pAienthetioaL  A  stone  wall, 
aboat  four  feet  high,  separated  ns 
from  the  rest  of  the  field. 

'  What  haye  70a  lost  ?*  said  Emily 
to  me,  as  my  eyes  wandeved  up  and 
down  the  wall. 

'  Nothing/ 1  replied ;  *  I  am  look- 
ing for  the  gate.' 

'  Then  yon  are  looking  for  some- 
thing yon  won'k  find  this  side  a  mile 
and  a  half;  that's  the  road — over 
the  wall,    dome!  give  ns  a  lead.' 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ! 
I,  who  had  never  in  my  life  been 
oyer  anjthing  higher  than  a  mush- 
room or  wider  than  a  gutter,  and 
who  had  in  my  charge  three  ladies, 
suddenly  required  to  give  them  a 
lead  over  a  four-feet  wall,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  field  I  The  per- 
spiration stood  in  great  drops  on 
my  brow,  and  I  would  have  given 
any  amount  if  I  could  but  have 
sunk  into  my  boots.  But  I  could  n*t ; 
and  all  eyes  being  on  me  (including 
hen)  I  had   no  time  to   say  my 

Srayers.  I  had  to  choose  at  once 
etween  disgrace  and  the  chance  of 
being[ '  sent  to  my  account  with  all 
my  imperfections  on  my  head.' 
One  glance  at  Miss  Trafford  de- 
cided me;  and  I  put  my  horse's 
head  towards  the  wall  and  then  my 
spurs  into  his  sides.  When  I  was 
within  three  feet  of  the  wall  my 
courage  failed  me,  and  I  pulled  up ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  'Iron  Duke' 
had  already  risen;  and  in  doing  so 
had  nearly  rolled  me  off,  first  over 
the  cantle,  and  then  the  pommel. 
Ten  thousand  years  rolled  over  my 
devoted  head  in  these  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  all  was  still— »'.  e., 
as  regards  motion;  but  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  deafening  cheer 
— mixed,  I  must  candidly  admit, 
with  some  laughter.  When  I '  came 
to'  I  discovered  tJmt  I  was  still 
alive,  and  still  in  the  saddle,  and 
that  my  horse  was,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  possible,  span- 
ning the  wall  like  a  bridge,  fore- 
legs on  one  side,  hind-legs  on  the 
other.  I  hastily  congratulated  my- 
self that  things  were  no  worse,  and 
then  began  to  consider  what  was 
the  proper  stop  to  be  taken  by  a 
man  in  my  situation.  'Pull  him 
baokr   'Job  him  overT  'Stick  to 


him!'  'Get off r  and  aimilir advioe 
came  to  me  from  every  quarter.  I 
resolved  to  act  on  the  'get  off' 

Frinciple;  and  with  some  chffioalty 
did  get  off,  takmg  care  to  be  on 
the  right  side.  I  then  endeavooied 
to  piSl  the  horse  over  with  the 
reins ;  but  he  resisted  with  all  the 
obstinacy  of  a  oostermonger's  don- 
key— which  circumstance  seemed  to 
add  to  the  amusement  of  the  field, 
for  their  laughter  increased.  Grow- 
ing desperate,  I  slashed  my  whip 
several  times  over  the  animars  neck ; 
at  which  treatment  he  kicked  and 
plunged  until,  to,  my  great  delight^ 
he  kicked  the  wall  down  I 

'Thank  you  for  your  easy  lead, 
my  dear  cousin  Adolphusl'  said 
Emily,  as  she  and  the  two  other 
ladies  came  through  the  brea(di  in 
the  wall.  # 

'You're  quite  welcome,'  I  was 
about  to  reply,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  coarse-looking  lad, 
whose  spindle-like  legs  were  00- 
yered  with  breeches  and  gaiters. 

'I  say,  guv'nur,'  said  he,  'you 
rode  your  horse  over  that  there 
wall  about  as  well  as  I'd  a*  rode  my 
mother*s  clothes-horse  over! — doit 
again,  do !' 

The  ladies  could  not  re&ain  from 
laughter,  in  which  I  made  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  joining  them;  and 
then  I  tried  to  remount.  But  this 
was  a  difficult  task;  for  my  l^gs 
were  short,  my  horse's  were  long, 
and  his  recent  adventure  had  made 
him  fidgetty,  and  I  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
an  offer  from  the  lad  with  the 
spindle  legs  to  give  me  a '  leg  up/ 
With  his  assistance  (for  which  I 

gave  him  sixpence,  and  I  have  no 
oubt  he  threw  his  bad  joke  into 
the  bargain)  I  managed  to  scramble 
into  the  saddle  again.  As  we  rode 
to  the  next  cover  I  felt  exceedingly 
sheepish,  and  the  unfeeling  kmghter 
of  my  cousins,  added  to  the  now  cool 
manner  of  Miss  Trafford,  and  the 
quiet  grimaces  of  old  Evans,  the 
groom  (who  of  course  kept  pretty 
close  to  us),  made  me  desperate, 
and  I  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing to  recover  my  lost  prestigOr 
even  if  the  next  da/s  '  Times'  had 
to  record  a '  Fatal  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  at  Stonington.'  Emily 
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asked  me  tiuntiiigly,  whether  I  had 
'done  leaping  for  to-day  V 

'Not  exactly/  I  replied;  'I  in* 
tend ' 

'Will  yon  take  a  lead  from  me  ?' 
she  interrapted. 

'  ril  take  any  lead  that  you  dare 
giTe  me/ 1  replied,  haughtily. 

'Done  r  And  she  had  no  sooner 
said  the  word  than  the  fox  broke 
from  the  coyer,  about  two  hmidred 
yards  in  front  of  ns,  followed  in  a 
few  moments  by  the  honnds,  so 
dose  together  that  (as  I  literwardB 
heard  one  gentleman  remark  to 
another)  yon  might  have  covered 
them  with  a  blanket.  Away  they 
went,  and  away  went  we  after  them. 
My  enthnsiasm  was  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  I  was  detennined 
to  stop  at  nothing.  Emily  and 
Julia  kept  on  my  left,  a  few  yards 
in  advance,  whilst  Miss  TttSSoid, 
on  my  right,  kept  about  the  same 
distance  in  my  rear.  The  fox, 
hickily,  had  taken  the  open,  and 
the  ladiee  prophesied  a  half-hour's 
nm  with  no  checks.  But  before 
ten  minutes  of  it  were  over,  I  per- 
ceived, about  a  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  us,  a  thick,  well-laid  quick- 
set  hedge,  about  four  feet  high,  and 
88  we  neared  it  I  thought  I  saw 
water  glistening  on  the  other  sida 
There  was  no  escape;  my  time  had 
come;  I  was  led  in  front,  and 
driven  in  rear ;  and  leap  I  must 

'  Kow  for  your  lead !'  cried  Emily^ 
waving  her  whip  in  the  air  as  she 
cleared  the  fence  and  the  brook  be* 
yond  it.  My  horse  followed  bravely 
—and  so  should  I,  if  I  hadn't,  by 
some  unfortunate  mishap  or  other, 
rolled  out  of  the  saddle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  victory  fisdlen  into  the 
hrook!  As  I  lay  sprawling  on  my 
hack,  and  before  I  had  time  to  think 
where  I  was,  I  saw  the  belly  of  Bliss 
Trafford's  horse  as  be  carried  her 
over  the  fence,  the  brook,  and  mel 

'Stop  my  horse!  stop  my  horse!' 
I  roared,  as  I  came  dripping  wet  out 
of  the  brook.  '  Stop  my  horse !'  But 
I  earnestly  hoped  that  no  one  would 
stop  him,  for  this  last  contretemps 
had  considerably  damped  my  ardour 
■pd  cooled  my  courage;  and  I 
tnought  that  if  nobody  did  'stop 
my  horse/  he  would  eventually  find 
his  way  to  the  pound,  and  his  ab- 


sence would  aflford  me  adeoentpra* 
text  for  going  homa  To  my  horror, 
thongh,  <  Iron  Duke '  was  brought 
back  by  the  wretched  lad  of  the 
spindle  lega  'Be  the  saddle  greased^ 
sir?'  said  he,  wiping  it  with  his 
nasty  dirty  pocket-handkerchiel   I 
could  have  kicked  him,  and  idiould 
have  done  so,  only  I  tiiought  he 
might  have  lacked  back,  and  so  I 
swallowed  his  afEront,  and  actually 
gave  him  another  sixpenca  Having 
learned  from  him  the  road  to  the 
station,  I  was  just  stealing  off  when 
I  heard  in  by  rear  the  cry  of '  Tally- 
ho  back!'    The  fox  had  come  bad^ 
— doubled,   I   mean,— and   I  was 
forced  to  join  the  others  and  run 
after  him  again.    But,  fortunately 
for  me,  he  did  not  run  &r  before  the 
dogs  caught  him  and  killed  him« 
and  then  one  of  the  men  in  scarlet 
cut  off  his  nice  long  tail  and  gave  it 
to  Emily.    She  actually  acoepted  it« 
although  I  am  nearly  sure  she  had 
never  seen  the  man  before  in  her 
life  1    I  thought  young  ladies  ought 
to  accept  presents  from  no  gentle- 
men but  their  relatives  and  accepted 
suitors ;  and,  beeides,  I  don't  believe 
that  this  man  tvoi  a  gentleman,  for 
when  I  whipped  the  hound  to  make 
him  get  over  the  wall  (which,  as  I 
have  before  stated,   he  most  uih 
reasonably   declined   to   do),   this 
fellow  was  the  loudest  in  his  oaths 
and  curses,   which  he    showered 
broadcast   on   the  hound,  or  my 
horse,  or  something — I  have  never 
ascertained  what—and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies !    £^nily  said  some- 
thing about  making  a  hair- brush 
of  the   fox's   tail  (what   an    ab- 
surd  idea!   but   she   fdways  was 
queer) ;  and  as  the  man  cut  off  the 
fox's  nead,  she  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  that  would  be  mine  if  I 
asked  for  it.    I  did  ask  for  it ;  but 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  or 
other,  1  didn't  get  it.  The  remainder 
of  ^e  poor  fox  was  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  who  soon  tore  him  to  pieces 
and  eat  him.     It  occurred  to  my 
philosophic  mind,  as  I  witnessed 
this  spectacle,  that  the  fox,  like  me, 
was  a  hero  *  but,  also  Hke  me,  an 
unsuccessful  ona    What  a  number 
of  men,  women,  horses,  and  dogs  to 
conquer  one  little  fox !   These  and 
similar  reflections  were  soon  cut 
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short,  for  the  dogs  haying  finished 
their  lunch  the  men  and  women 
began  to  thmc  aoout  theirs;  in  fact. 
Sir  John  Hansie  had  inviied  them 
all^indnding  me,  to  lunch  with  him 
at  the  Manor  House,  about  half  a 
mile  distant  As  we  journeyed 
thither  I  beqgan  to  feel  Toiy  uncom- 
fortable, for  my  ooat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  although  not  dirty  (for  the 
water  in  the  brook  was  clean),  were 
wet  through,  and,  the  warmth  of 
exercise  and  enthusiasm  having  sub- 
sided, I  felt  very  cold.  ^When  we 
arriyed  at  Sir  John's,  I  was  so  stiff 
with  cold  that  I  could  scarcely  dis- 
mount, which  Sir  John  observing, 
he  came  and  very  kindly  accosted 
me.  He  also  inquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  taH-— spUl,  he'called  it 
— and  offeied  me  the  loan  of  a  coat 
whilst  mine  was  hastily  dried  at  the 
kitchen  fire.  Sir  John  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  man,  and  had  a 
jolly,  cheerfal,  laughing  face,  and 
we  soon  understood  each  other.  I 
accepted  his  proffered  loan  with 
many  thanks,  and  then  took  Miss 
Trafford  in  to  lunch.  As  I  sat  by 
her  side  in  the  baronet's  coat,  and 
gracefally  helped  her  to  sherry, 
tiie  frost  of  her  manner  gradually 
thawed ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
remount  we  were  as  jolly  as  topers 
— sand-boys,  I  mean.  I  of  course 
assisted  her  to  get  into  the  saddle ; 
but  I  was  so  stiff  and  so  giddy 
(from  the  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing) that  I  very  nearly  let  her  down. 
We  were  some  time  without  finding 
another  fox;  and  as  my  cousins 
had  gone  off  with  old  Evans  and 
Oaptun  De  la  Grace,  and  as  Miss 
T^rafford  seemed  so  amiable,  I  de- 
termined to  improve  the  occasion. 
We  were  on  the  conmion  just  out- 
side Sir  John's  park,  the  bosiuties  of 
which  I  was  very  particular  in  ad- 
miring; and  having  thus  got  Miss 
Trafford  to  lag  behind,  I  took^the 
opportunity  of    unbosoming    my 


heart  to  her.  I  got  reiy  excited, 
and  my  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion (or  something  of  tliat  sort),  as 
I  made  her  a  pathetic  offer  ot  my 
heart  and  hand.  I  paused  (as  wdl 
as  my  excitement  would  allow  me, 
for  it  had  brought  on  tiie  hiccups), 
and  she  replied.  I  can't  remember 
exactly  what  she  said,  but  it  was 
someding  about  sparing  me  the 
pain  of  a  refusal,  and  about  not 
marrying  a  man  who  couldn't  take 
a  fence.  I  offered  to  jump  the  park 
wall,  if  she  would  only  listen  to  my 
suit  She  agreed;  and  bracing  up 
all  my  spirits,  I  rode  full  tilt  at  the 
wall ;  and  over  I  went,  leaving  my 
horse  on  the  wrong  side !  And  as  I 
turned  an  involuntary  somersault  I 
thought  I  heard  sounds  like  'the 
receding  footsteps  of  a  cantering 
horse.'  (Note. — This  is  a  quotation 
from  some  lines  I  afterwaras  wrote 
to  Miss  Trafford.)  Jbere  was  then 
a  slight  break  in  the  thread  of  my 
thoughts,  and  after  that  I  found 
myself  lying  in  the  midst  of  some 
young  fir-trees,  whilst '  Iron  Duke' 
was  quietly  browsing  on  the  leafless 
twigs  of  a  tree  on  the  otiier  side 
of  the  wall.  Gentle  reader!  I 
am  sure  you  must  feel  for  my 
unfortunate  position.  I  wfll  not 
torture  you  further  by  relating 
the  painful  particulars  of  how  I 
scrambled  over  the  wall ;  how  I  got 
on  '  lion  Duke,'  only  to  tumble  off 
again;  how  I  nearly  broke  my  neck 
before  I  got  home ;  how  Philley  de- 
clared I  had  broken  the  horse's 
knees ;  how  he  made  me  pay  $61,  for 
the  animal ;  how  I  sold  bun  the  next 
week  for  xoZ.  (less  2I,  for  carnage); 
and,  worst  of  all,  how  Miss  Traffind 
jilted  me,  and  my  cousins — cruel 
girls — ^kmghed  at  my  misfortnneB 
and  made  sport  of  my  troubles.  In- 
deed, with  all  these  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  for  they  happened  after 
'  My  First  Day's  Fox-hunting/ 

Ghabus  Evxltn. 
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CAUGHT  BY  THE  TIDE. 

'But  are  jfon  quite  sure  you  can  calch  mef  she  asked. 
'  Quite !'  he  said,  and  he  caught  her ;  though,  afterwards,  there  n 
unpltimit  people  who  said  that  lAi  had  caught  Mm. 
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RECREATION  occupies  a  very 
large,  and  certainly  the  pka- 
santest  part  of  human  life.  Most 
I)eople  give  up  to  it  several  honrs 
in  the  day,  a  day  or  two  in  the 
week,  and  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 
It  is  worth  while  to  oonstruct  some 
kind  of  philosophy  on  tho  subject, 
and  to  place  this  important  depart- 
ment 01  human  life,  if  we  may  use  a 
current  expression,  on  an  'intel- 
ligible basis.'  Now  no  theory  of 
recreation  will  be  satisfactory  that 
does  not  have  respect  to  work. 
They  are  connected  as  inseparably 
as  sunshine  and  shade,  up-hill  and 
down-hill,  morning  and  evening.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  altogether 
satisfactory;  but  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  mustsuit  our  theories  to  our 
facts.  It  is  oommonly  said  that  the 
curse  of  labour  is  converted  into  a 
blessing,  which  is  probably  true; 
but  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  curse  about  it  after  all.  As  an 
abstract  opinion,  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  more  dosiiBble  to  obtain 
all  that  labour  can  get  for  us  with- 
out the  anxiety,  wear  and  tear,  and 
protracted  toil  which  labour  im- 
plies. Still,  upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever repugnant  the  notion  of  work 
may  be  to  our  feelings,  and  however 
conscientious  a  disUke  we  may  en- 
tertain towards  it,  most  men  see 
reason  why,  upon  the  whole,  it 
should  be  worth  their  while  to 
work.  It  is  even  said  that  work  is 
the  law  of  our  being,  and  tJiat  no 
one  is  really  exempt  from  work. 
We  are  told  that  those  people  who 
do  nothing  bat  amuse  thcantelves 
really  make  amusement  a  labour. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
labour  on  lAkitk  most  people  would 
rather  be  employed  than  on  any 
otiber.  Still,  1^  the  very  force  of 
tenns,  sneh  amusement  is  not  recre- 
ation, and  is  excluded  from  the 
notion  of  freshness  and  elasticity 
which  make  up  the  best  part  of 
recreation.  Now  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact,  underlyiDg  all  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  that  there  -is 
a  real  correlation  between  work  and  . 
relaxation.  The  social  law  is,  that 
the  loiter  and  more  thorough  the 


recreation,  the  better  will  be  the 
quality  of  the  work,  and  there  will 
be  no  deficiency  in  its  quantity. 
I,  the  writer,  have  reason  to  re- 
member a  pa^cular  period,  whoi 
I  was  a  young  man  at  college.  I 
was  writing  for  a  University  prize. 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  ont 
every  night  of  my  life  for  a  dinner 
or  a  dance,  and  some  other  enter- 
tainments as  welL  At  first  mght 
it  seemed  to  be  very  dissipsted; 
but  I  found  that  every  day,  before 
my  amusement  began,  I  really  got 
through  a  great  deal  of  writing- 
say,  as  much  as  would  fill  two 
leaded  columns  of  'The  Times.' 
This  amount  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  I  did  in  professedly 
studious  times;  neither  could  the 
quality  be  so  very  bad,  as  it  got  the 
gold  medal,  if,  indeed,  that  trivial 
fiict  is  worthy  of  mention.  I  found, 
for  myself,  that  the  quantity  and 
quali^  of  my  work  both  hnproTed 
with  the  extension  and  intensity  of 
my  recreation.  The  real  drawback 
I  did  not  at  that  happy  age  per- 
ceive, namely,  that  this  was  a  ejAem 
of  high  pressure  which  did  not  ad- 
mit of  repose,  the  most  inqxirtaQt 
of  all  elements  in  the  matter.  But 
the  high-pressure  system  is  sot  a 
bad  ^stem,  at  least  for  a  time;  that 
is,  if  you  do  not  carry  it  on  too  ftr, 
but  promptly  turn  the  steam  off 
when  neoesBBzy.  But  the  ooneki- 
tion  of  physical  powers,  if  I  may 
apply  Mr.  Grove's  expression  to 
work  and  recreation,  is  constantly 
evidenced.  The  man  who  worls 
continuously  seven  days  in  the 
week  does  not  work  so  well  as  tho 
man  who  takes  his  Snndi^.  The 
knowing  reading  man,  who  win  not 
be  tempted  to  work  more  than  six 
hours  in  the  day,  will  beat  the  man 
who  reads  ten  hours.  The  young 
operative,  who  is  protected  hj  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  has  more  work  in 
him,  in  the  long  mn,  than  he  had 
before-  such  protection  was  con- 
ceded. There  are  some  persons  who 
will  deny  this,  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, directly  or  indirec^y.  The 
grim  remark  of  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  tnll  be. reooUeoted^  that  lifis 
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-woald  be  yery  tolerable  if  it  veie 
not  for  its  amusements.  A  friend 
of  tiie  late  Lord  Macaulay's  told  me 
that  he  nsed  to  see  that  great  man^ 
when  fresh  from  college,  eating 
his  dinner  with  an  open  book  on 
-each  side  of  him.  In  the  first  place, 
these  telling  instances  must  be  taken 
cum  grano.  People  are  not  always 
80  intellectual  as  ihey  may  be  on 
particular  occasions;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  men  of  great  physical 
stamina,  who  haye  got  thoroughly 
acclimatised  to  their  work,  may 
venture  on  exertions  whereon  ordi- 
nary brittle  humanity  would  be 
simply  shiyered.  Neitiier  of  these 
great  men  I  have  mentioned  are 
examples  of  longevity ;  and  I  have 
noticed,  in  many  instances,  that 
where  men  are  feyenshly  anxious 
to  achieye  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  th^  genendly  deyelop  some 
dormant  wetdmees  of  heart,  lung, 
4md  brain,  and  break  down  before 
they  reach  the  point  where  their 
energies  would  be  most  required. 

Amusement,  therefore,  is  not 
simply  an  amusing  subject,  but  is 
minounded  with  a  variety  of  solid 
considerationB  which  concern  a 
man's  aim  and  usefulness  in  Ufe. 
It  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  English  people  that  they  '  take 
their  pleasures  sadly;*  and  many 
persans  do  not  get  so  much  out  of 
the  sunny  side  of  life  as  they  might 
most  beneficially  obtain.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  exaiufne  the  ordinary 
notion  of  the  subject  The  simplest 
and  most  rudimentary  notion  of 
recreation  is  the  constitutional  walk. 
Now  I  do  not  object  to  a  constitu- 
tional widk,  a  you  argue  the  matter 
on  constitutional  grounds.  I  do  not, 
however,  see  why  the  people  who 
indulge  in  constitutional  walks 
should  assume  such  an  arrogant 
moral  superiority  over  their  uncon- 
stitutional bretluren.  Still,  I  could 
wish  that  the  custom  were  carried 
even  forther  than  it  is.  That  stream 
of  cabs  and  omnibuses  setting  in 
eastward  eyery  morning  is  a  great 
pity.  Why  don't  the  young  men 
resolutely  walk  through  the  long 
range  of  our  gardens  and  parks, 
even  if  they  have  to  traverse  a 
little  more  ground  and  spend  a 
little  more  time?    I  do  not  object 


to  a  vTalk;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  like  it 
to  be  accompanied  with  one  of  these 
qualifications— that  it  be  taken  with 
a  particular  object,  or  lie  over  frei^ 
country,  or  that  it  is  taken  with 
pleasant  companionship.  To  some 
persons  a  solitary  walk  is  the  highest 
gratification;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
tiiat  the  capability  of  being  thus 
gratified  belongs  to  some  particular 
period  of  life,  and  is  outgrown  in  a 
subsequent  staga  Those  persons 
who  have  the  true  peripatetic  gift  can 
deriye  yery  great  pleasure  this  way. 
Their  ^Eusulty  of  observation  is 
strong,  and  has  been  cultivated. 
They  note,  accurately  and  carefully, 
eyery  natural  object  of  the  skies 
and  of  the  wayside.  The  varying 
and  peculiar  flowers  of  each  month, 
the  yarying  tribes  of  birds  and  their 
distinctive  melodies,  the  very  cattle 
'taking  their  mornings,'  the  fidl  of 
country,  the  configuration  of  clouds, 
the  direction  of  the  vnnd,  with  its 
currents  and  eddies;  the  effect  of 
light  and  shadow  everywhere,  from 
far-distant  hills  to  the  nearest 
foliage;  the  yarious  seasonal  signs, 
and  gradual  progress  of  husbandry ; 
the  garb  ana  physiognomy  of  each 
chance  wayfarer, — these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  objects  which  com- 
pletely fill  the  eye  and  attention  of 
the  pedestrian,  who  has  an  attuned 
and  educated  sense  for  them.  You 
must  thoroughly  understand  the 
country  before  you  can  gather  up 
this  quiet  harvest  of  enjoyment  For 
most  persons  the  solitary  walk  is  no 
real  recreation  beyond  the  merest 
exercise  of  muscles  and  the  mono- 
tonous imbibing  of  fresh  air.  You 
mean  well,  and  you  really  intend 
and  hope  to  invigorate  yourself; 
but  your  mind  is  all  the  time  in 
harness;  you  are  not  divested  of 
the  saddle  and  the  curb,  and  you 
are  reaXlj  pacing  in  the  usual 
mechanical,  business-like  trot ;  you 
begin  thinking  about  your  essay  or 
your  sermon,  your  letters  or  your 
bills;  how  >ou  shall  act  in  that 
troublesome  trustee  business;  how 
you  shall  make  up  your  mind  on 
that  difficult  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church;  or  you  are  immersed  in 
some  stall  more  abstruse  problem  ; 
or  you  suddenly  fly  off  at  a  tangent 
to  your  own  private  troubles  and 
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worries :  and  if  this  sort  of  walk 
be  zecreatioii,  why,  bless  my  soal! 
giye  me  some  light  sort  of  work  in 
preference.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  solitary,  thoughtful  walk;  only 
do  not  giTe  it  a  wrong  name,  and 
call  it  recreation.  A  solitary  walk 
is  often  the  best  opportoniiy  for 
fhonght— and  yery  hard  thought 
too;  and  it  is  yalnable  as  being 
a  propitioiis  season  for  sach  think- 
ing. It  is  literally  tnie  of  many  a 
problem  solvUur  ambtdando;  only 
place  the  time  that  such  walking 
occapies  among  your  honrs  of  work, 
and  not  among  jonr  hours  of  relax^ 
ation.  When  some  one  asked  leave 
to  see  Wordsworth's  study  at  I(ydal, 
a  servant  showed  him  the  place 
where  master  'kept  his  bools/  bat 
he  always  'stiKued  ont  of  doors.' 
And  if  a  walk  out  of  doors  is  really 
a  season  of  study,  it  needs  some  re« 
laxation  afterwards,  and  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  being  in  itself  a  relax- 
ation. 

I  am  now  more  particularly  look- 
ing at  the  case  of  sedentary  people 
who  chiefly  require  recreation  and 
least  of  all  get  it.  Now  in  most 
businesses  a  great  deal  of  recreation 
is  mixed  up  with  the  business  itselfl 
How  much  downright  physical  en- 
joyment is  mixed  up  with  the  busi- 
ness of  a  fiurmer  1  What  is  work  to 
the  fiEmner  would,  in  &ct,  be  play 
to  the  student  Again,  in  the  case 
of  the  lawyer,  merchant,  or  physi- 
cian, how  much  of  brisk  dialogue 
have  they,  of  incident  and  chairac- 
ter,  of  real  dramatic  action!  Of 
course  even  this  sort  of  thing  gets 
monotonous,,  and  recreation  is 
needed ;  but  still  this  kind  of  work 
has  a  large  admixture  of  living  in- 
terest and  amusement  about  it, 
which  is  a  missing  element  in  em- 
ployment purely  sedentary.  Now 
what  are  the  amusements  of  reading 
men  generally— the  average  parson 
or  public  writer?  The  young  lady 
thinks  that  she  has  been  improving 
her  mind  when  she  reads  a  clever 
novel;  but  the  ordinary  student, 
having  studied  a  heavy  bDok  in  the 
momin^p,  often  takes  his  relaxation 
l^readmg  a  light  one  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  were  is  the  formal  call 
or  the  formal  dinner  party  and  tiie 
visit  to  the  seaside,  where,  whatever 


else  is  forgotten,  a  profofiion  of 
books  is  generally  provided.  The 
consideration  arises — and  such  a 
consideration  is  the  only  one  which 
will  have  weight  with  that  sort  of 
people— that  something  in  the  sys- 
tem  will  certainly  snap  if  the  strain 
is  80  intense  and  prolonged.  Arch- 
bidiop  Whately  used  to  study  till 
his  head  felt  rather  queer,  and  then 
he  would  rush  out  of  doom  and 
hack  away  at  some  tree  with  his 
hatchet  like  a  r^ular  forester.  A 
story  is  told  of  some  v&itor  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  who  saw  an 
old-  man  in  an  old  coat,  wmkiog 
very  (hard  in  very  hard  weather ; 
and  while  in  his  own  mind  he  was 
severely  blaming  the  Archbishop 
for  cruelties  towards  his  servants, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  the  Arch- 
bishop himself.  Whately  ought  not 
to  have  worked  till  he  felt  queer, 
but  then  he  did  quite  ri^t  in 
taking  to  axe  and  hatchet  The 
precedent  is  a  good  one.  Outdoor 
work  is  the  true  complement  to  in- 
door study.  But  still  people  in 
town  cannot  easily  have  garaenS) 
and  people  in  the  ootmtry  do  not 
always  care  about  them. 

I  like  walking  abroad  in  the  gar- 
den, particularly^  I  must  confesB, 
when  the  strawb^ries  are  fresh,  or, 
later,  when  the  wall-fruit  is  ripened. 
But  a  Londoner  does  not  ordinarily 
shine  to  advantage  in  a  garden. 
MiJeo  him  handle  a  spade  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  his  back  is 
dreadfully  tired,  the  heart  shows 
symptoms  of  distress,  and  the  man 
himself  almost  dissolves    into  a 

Suddle.  He  is  as  much  unable  to 
ig  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  beg. 
Indeed  he  would  be  forced  to  be^  if 
his  livelihood  depended  on  the  dig- 
gings. He  ought,  when  a  boy,  to 
have  been  taught  how  to  handle  a 
spade,  and  never  in  after  life  tO' 
have  lost  the  accomplishment  That 
was  a  ^orious  old  heathen  notion 
to  teach  every  boy  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
and  to  speak  the  truth.  And  it  was 
not  a  bad  Jewish  idea  to  make  eren 
the  ridiest  people  teach  their  child- 
ren a  hanaicraft  And  the  old 
monkish  habit  was  a  good  one,  thai 
holy  men  should  till  the  soil  sod 
subdue  it  I  know  some  very  gen- 
tlemanly men  who  have  made  them* 
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fielves  exquisite  carpenteni,  and  de- 
me  a  great  deal  of  reoreation  &om 
tiie  puTsait  Fanning  is  not  a  bad 
pnrsuit,  and  it  is  certainly  as  na- 
taial,  healthy,  and  nsefhl  a  pnrsnit 
as  can  be.  It  may  be  objected  that 
&rming  is  too  costly  and  losing  an 
affiiir.  So  it  may  be  to  thoso  who 
haye  the  money  to  lose,  and  keep  a 
bailiff  to  help  them  lose  it.  But 
there  .aro  hundreds  of  men  with 
limited  means,  professional  men  and 
people  with  modest  fixed  incomes, 
who  really  make  and  sare  money  by 
farming,  say  the  manageable  amount 
of  seTenty  acres.  They  rely  on  their 
own  diligent  supervision,  cannot 
afford  to  be  ruined,  and  are  ready 
to  turn  their  own  hand  to  any 
matter  instead  of  calling  a  servant 
to  do  it  for  thorn.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  they  raise  and  how  much 
they  sell,  and  what  a  store  of  health 
and  recreation  they  thus  obtain  for 
themselves. 

While  I  have  been  meditating  on 
thn  paper  1  have  been  wandering 
I7  the  side  of  a  wide,  swift  stream, 
with  pool,  rapids,  and  shallows, 
throng^  with  trout  and  not  desti* 
tute  of  salmon.  Thick  woods  rise 
on  the  steep  slope  of  an  overhanging 
hill  which  is  crowned  by  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  I 
intend  on  days,  cloudy  after  a  fall 
of  rain,  and  with  a  swift  south-west 
wind,  or  in  long  still  twilights, 
secreted  as  &r  as  possible  from  the 
trout^s  eager  senses  of  sight  and 
fimeQ,  to  troll  for  prey ;  not,  indeed, 
standing  up  to  the  knees  in  water, 
after  the  manner  of  weakminded 
brethren,  with  imminent  risk  of 
ague  or  rheumatism,  nor  yet 
izuuTing  fine  sport  with  sordid  and 
ignoble  considerations  anent  the 
^Tii^-pan.  Or  deep-sea  fishing 
has  perhaps  a  still  stronger  at- 
traction. Ton  must  rough  it  in  a 
boat, taking  the  chance  of  aground- 
sweD,  if  you  do  not  mind,  or,  if  you 
'do  mind,  looking  out  for  a  perfectly 
•calm  day,  giving  the  boatman  some 
modest  remuneration,  and  profifering 
him  a  little  hoq)itality  out  of  vour 
stores,  which  his  converse  and  his 
foresight  for  you  will  well  deserve. 
As  your  boat  reposes  on  the  calm 
level,  jou  may  ecuily  image  to  your- 
^lf>  &p  below  in  those  unruffled 
depths,  the  shadowy  outlines  of 


towers  and  temples  buried  many 
fathoms  deep,  or  some  long-sub- 
merged tract  of  territory.  At  other 
times,  if  sport  be  favourable,  you 
may  pull  up  mackerel  with  nootiier 
bait  than  a  shining  bit  of  tin,  or 
whiting  with  bait  of  mussel,  or, 
again,  make  friends  with  some 
trawler  after  flat  fiish,  or  drop  finom 
point  to  point  among  the  rocks  to 
examine  the  lobster-pots.  Take  that 
kind  of  fishing  which  really  requires 
thorough  attention,  if  you  would 
not  be  drowned,  whctitor  in  salt 
water  or  fresh.  For  this,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  the  true  secret  and  the 
great  canon  of  all  recreatioii— that 
it  should  overpoweringly  absorb 
your  aUention  and  take  your  mind 
entireljr  off  from  the  old  track  into 
an  entirely  new  track.  For  this 
reason,  though  I  am  no  sportsman, 
I  am  always  using  firaums  in  the 
winter,  and  though  no  whip,  I  am 
always  driving  about  in  the  summer, 
because  one  is  obliged  to  be  very 
prudent,  and  these  tnio^  fully  take 
up  the  attention  and  wm  not  allow 
a  man's  mind  to  wander  to  litera- 
ture and  politics.  I  repeat  that 
this  is  the  true  secret  ana  canon  of 
recreation.  Tou  must  have  tho- 
rough change,  let  in  ozone  and 
oxygen  on  &e  dull  motionless  air; 
turn  some  fiesh,  living  current  on 
the  stagnant  waters.  The  problem 
for  ea<£  man  is  how  he  can  best 
obtain  the  sort  of  change  he  wants. 
Goethe  had  a  notion  that  a  man 
ought  every  day  to  read  some  good 
poetry,  look  at  a  fine  picture,  and 
talk  to  a  beautiful  woman.  But 
these  things  really  take  it  out  of  a 
man.  It  requires  real  attention  to 
master  real  poetry,  still  closer  at- 
tention to  understand  the  picture, 
and  to  talk  to  a  beautifid  woman  in 
a  way  that  will  really  do  justice  to 
the  breeding,  sense,  and  information 
on  both  sides  (unless  you  are  deeply 
in  love  with  the  lady)  is  a  distinct 
and  rather  fititiguing  intellectual 
effort  It  might  be  recreation  to 
do  this  now  and  then,  and  the 
chances  of  most  of  us  hardly  go  be- 
yond that,  but  the  basis  for  dafly 
recreation  must  be  something  infi- 
nitely less  sasthetic. 

I  have  laid  down  the  general 
theory  of  recreation,  which  is  that 
active  pursuits  should  be  mixed 
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with  sedentary  pnzsnits— farming, 
carpentering,  riding,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, shooting.  Two  points  dtonld 
be  noted  in  passing.  First,  these 
should  not  be  mere  interludes  and 
parerya,  but  should  be  carried  on  in 
an  earnest  and  vivid  way.  Secondly, 
that  though  active  exertion  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  it 
should  never  be  carried  beyond  that 
point;  otherwise  the  whole  system 
suffers  and  you  lose  more  than  you 
have  gained.  Such  recreation  is 
both  an  end  in  itself  and,  moreover, 
has  an  object  and  final  cause  in  se- 
curing the  highest  efficiency  in  body 
ftud  mind  for  whatever  may  be  the 
great  work  in  life. 

Let  us  now  glai^oe  at  anything 
that  may  be  specially  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  summer  holiday  season. 
In  reference  to  travel,  without  any 
doubt  the  most  thorough  kind  oi 
change  is  to  bo  obtained  in  foreign 
travel,  more  especially  if  you  strike 
out  a  line  for  yourself  remote  from 
the'  beat  of  the  ordinary  tourist 
You  have  a  thorough  change,  in  air, 
sights,  manners,  diet,^ — a  change  in 
some  cases  as  absolute  and  entire  as 
if  you  were  suddenly  transported 
from  this  world  into  some  neigh- 
bouring planet.  Even  if  you  do  not 
know  Uie  language,  you  may  con- 
trive to  jog  along  through  the  expres- 
sive pantomime  of  gesture&  I  kitow 
a  man  who  went  out  into  Russia,  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  and  got 
on  very  well,  although  he  was  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  language  but 
was  also  deaf  and  lame.  Of  course 
it  is  best  to  know  the  language,  ad- 
visable also  to  be  furnished  with 
letters  of  introduction,  but  throw 
yourself  boldly  into  the  enterprise, 
and  you  will  not  do  amiss.  Seek 
out  the  remote  villages  in  the  Ap- 
pennines  near  the  head  waters  of 
Italian  streams,  if  you  can  find  any 
that  are  safe  from  banditti,  or  visit 
the  less  frequented  cities  of  Spain, 
or  sail  down  the  remoter  waters  of 
the  Danube  until  you  are  amid 
oriental  influences,  or  choose  any 
other  scenes  where  the  change  will 
be  most  thorough  and  the  renovat- 
ing influence  most  complete. 

redestrianism  is  a  veiy  important 
topic  in  the  general  subject  I  have 
a  great  leaning  in  this  direction, 
but  I  do  not  confine  pedestrisnism 


within  very  rigorous  limits.  I  have 
heard     of     pedestrians,  who,  in 
nervous  fear  lest  they  dionld  for- 
feit the  titie,  will  never  use  vaj 
other  mode   of    locomotion   tiutn 
'  Shanks's  mare.'    This  is  an  utter 
misti^.    If  you  want  strong  mus- 
cular   exercise,   to   climb,  to  go> 
where   your  own  feet  and  nooe 
other   will    canry    you,  to  shoot 
wherever  you  like,  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  all  external  aid,  pedestiian- 
ism  is  all  very  welL    But  it  is  far 
better  to  economize  your  time  and 
energy,  and  when  the  country  is 
dull  and  uniuteresting,  to  post  over 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.    life  is 
short;  too  short  for  dogged  walka 
against  time  and  space.  Switzerland 
is,   par  exeeUence,  the  country  for 
pedeetrianism.  Well  does  the  Swin 
undlord  know  the  walking  British 
tourist  1    There  was  a  time  when  he 
could  hardly  comprehend  him.  The 
overworked  and  tiavel-stained  fignxv 
with  knapsack  and  alpenstocl^  so 
unlike  the  'milors'  who  travelled 
with  servants  and  horses,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  only  an  unpromisijur 
subject     But  it  gradually  dawned 
upon  his  slow  intelligence  that  this 
eccentric     and     inoompreheufflUs 
Englishman  was  not  really  in  a  state 
of  extreme  impecuniosity,  in  spit» 
of  his  apparently  distressed  condi- 
tion.     On    the    contrary,   as  he 
called  for  everything  that  was  best 
in  the  house,  and  showed  wonder- 
ful powers  of  imbibing,  his  respect 
for  him  arose  correspondingly.   It 
is  now  said  that  the  tour  to  Switzer- 
land and  back  may  be  achieved  for 
ten  pounds,  and  so  it  may  as  a  foal 
of  fii^ftuftift^i    legerdemain;   but  I 
would  not  advise  those  who  leaDj 
care  much  for  comfort  to  try  it  on. 
Mr.  Ball,  a  recent  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  in  one  of  his  Swiss 
volumes,   adimonisheB  the   tourist 
that    'a  considerable  number  of 
napoleons  may  be  carried  without 
inconvenience    in    the     waistcoat 
pocket'    So  th^y  may,  when  onee 
the  preliminary  inconvenience  has 
been  adjusted  of  getting  the  n^x>- 
Icons,  and  then  any  further  inooo- 
venience  in  their  transport  may  be 
borne  with  much  equanimity.    Yo& 
can  hardly  do  Switzerland  very  comr 
fortably  on  a  limited  stock  of  nafo- 
Icons,  unless,  indeed^  you  penetrated 
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into  le^onB  that  hare  escaped  the 
deluge  of  tourists  and  the  general 
lisein  piioes. 

Still  1  cannot  admit  that  travel- 
ling generally,  or  its  special  form, 
pedestriittiism,  shonld  be  practised 
mnch  abroad  nntfl  our  own  country 
is  thoroughly  well  known.  Good 
soeneiy  is  closely  packed  in  England. 
There  is  hardly  any  country  where 
you  may  see  so  many  interesting 
objects  within  so  narrow  limits. 
Txarel  in  England  and  Scotland 
bas  special  chs^ms  for  those  who 
ne  shy  of  the  water  or  shy  of 
foreign  countries.  The  Channel 
steamboats  are  almost  the  worst 
anywhere,  and  as  you  get  your 
miflezy  in  its  oonoenbrated  essence, 
the  passage  across  is  about  as  bad 
as  a  Toyage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
back  A^in,  you  may  get  all  the 
home  tnyel  by  a  rapid  raid  into 
the  countiy  at  any  time,  when  your 
limited  space  of  tune  hardly  makes 
it  worth  your  while  to  cross  the 
water.  If  you  do  not  so  much  ob- 
ject to  the  water  as  to  a  strange 
tongue,  cross  over  to  Ireland.  At 
the  present  day  tours  in  Ireland  and 
America  are  the  course  of  traTel 
most  fruitful  in  social resultsand  in 
politicfd  knowledge.  A  friend  of 
mine,  when  those  continuous  riots 
happened  at  Bel&st  some  time  back, 
promptly  set  off  there  in  order  to 
see  the  nghting,  and,  as  he  is  a  man 
of  combative  mind,  he  probably  took 
part  in  the  row,  and  would  greatly 
enjoy  the  giving  or  receiving  of 
a  broken  head.  I  know  a  man  who 
has  a  stong  idea  of  going  over  to 
Ireland  and  joining  the  Fenian 
brotherhood  under  false  pretensions, 
in  order  that  he  may  possibly  have 
the  excitement  of  night  drills,  and 
observe  Irish  life  in  its  obscurer 
phases.  But  you  are  a  man  of  an 
orderly  and  quiet  turn  of  mind, 
and  wish  to  turn  your  moderate 
furlough  to  the  best  account  at 
home.  Then  according  as  your 
leave  is  longer  or  shorter,  investi- 
gate some  Gustrict  nearer  or  more 
renx>te.  If  you  prefer  it,  the  sea 
is  always  accessible,  and  the  plea- 
snree  of  the  shore  are  inexhaustible. 
Bnt  it  is  a  good  plan  to  choose  some 
district  really  worthy  of  close  per- 
sonal examination,  and  to  do  it  as 
well  as  you  can.    There  is  no  river 


in  £uroi)e  which  has  a  reach  so 
remarkable  for  scenic  loveliness  and 
national  associations  as  the  whole 
course  of  the  Thames  from  London 
to  Oxford.  Then  there  is  a  fine 
hill  country  in  Surrey,  a  genuine 
forest  tract  in  Sussex,  goodly  woods, 
manors,  and  moainencompassed 
castles  in  Kent ;  but  you  had  better 
make  out  a  list  for  yourself,  not  for- 
getting the  treasure-houses  of  art 
which  abound  in  home  regions. 
But  the  further  you  get  away  the 
more  thorougUy  you  will  enjoy 
youraelf.  Try  the  moors  on  the 
coast  line  of  Devonshire,  the  uplands 
and  retired  bays  of  Cornwall,  or  the 
English  lakes,  or  the  fine  scenery  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  I  can  say 
with  truth  that  my  travels  in  these 
regions  were  as  much  productive  of 
fresh  interest  and  pleasure  as  any  I 
have  ever  made  abroad. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  London. 
It  fortunately  happ^  that  the 
season  fialls  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  when  people  can  get  out 
of  town.  The  water  par^  and 
woodland  party  are  the  best  of  all, 
and  Biohmond  and  Ascot  are  great 
inventions.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  if  a  line  were  drawn  round 
London,  and  for  forty  years  none 
were  permitted  to  pass  beyond  it, 
the  metropolis  would  in  that  time 
bedep(^umted.  Let  those,  however, 
whose  hard  &te  confines  them  in  town 
in  the  later  summer  and  the  autumn, 
accept  the  consolation  that  London 
is  really  never  more  pleasant  than 
in  these  months.  What  shall  we  saj 
of  the  recreation  of  the  regular 
denizen  of  London  whose  lot  is 
almost  entirely  cast  there?  First 
of  all  let  him  have  some  pursuit  in 
doors  or  out  of  doors  that  will  give 
him  physical  exertion,  and  also  let 
him  constantly  seize  any  occasion 
that  ofEers  for  sleeping  in  country 
air,  and  refreshing  his  mind  with 
country  sights  and  sounds.  His 
town  fife  may  be  fall  of  recreation 
if  he  so  chooses.  Even  his  flir- 
tations and  his  dinners  niight  be 
sources  of  recreation ;  but  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  English  people  thai 
they  now  miserable  in  their  loves 
and  dyspeptic  over  their  feeding. 
The  great  resources  of  the  Londoner, 
which  give  him  so  enormous  an 
advantage  over  his  country  cousins. 
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is  the  supply  of  erening  places  of 
amusement.  Most  entertainments 
are  good  in  their  way,  and  music 
is  both  entertainment  and  education, 
but  the  most  thorough  change  is  to 
be  found  in  the  drama,  and  in  the 
opera.  To  my  own  mind  the  Italian 
Opera  is  the  very  flower  and  sum- 
mit of  all  intellectual  and  pleasura- 
ble recreation,  although  I  am  aware 
that  excellent  judges— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  late  Baron  Buusen — 
gave  a  distinct  preference  to  the 
drama.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
London  middle-class  debar  them- 
selTcs  from  those  excellent  amuse- 
ments so  truly  bracing,  alterative, 
and  tonic  in  their  effects.  Many 
of  them  regard  them  as  unallowablo 
dissipations.  They  should  see  the 
gooa  German  matrons  at  the  small 
German  towns  quietly  working  all 
through  tiie  opera,  which  closes 
somewhere  about  nine  o'clock. 
There  is  noth^  in  the  least  d^ree 
dissipated  in  the  abstract  idea  of 
an  opera  or  drama.  If  the  elevated 
morality  of  our  middle-class  object 
to  some  particular  houses  (not  soiqc- 
times  without  too  much  reason,  and 
managers  are  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest in  permitting  the  existence 
of  such  reasons),  some  other  house 
may  be  found  to  which  their  ob- 
jections do  not  apply^  or  such 
houses  will  arise  in  obedience  to 
any  real  and  strong  demand  for 
them.  A  mind  duly  regulated  and 
instructed  will  not  have  any  great 
danger  of  carrying  this  or  any 
other  amusement  to  excess.  ^  It 
is  remarkable  how  such  a  mind, 
having  received  its  due  amount  of 
recreation,  will  reject  any  plethora 
of  it,  and  feel  a  positive  deUght  in 
returning  even  to  hackneyed  duties. 
I  rank  dinners  and  evening  parties 
very  high  amon^  amusements.  It 
is  easy  to  be  satirical  about  both ; 
some  writers  can  be  peculiarly  witty 
at  the  expense  of  their  hosts,  but  £ur 
from  me  to  be  in  such  an  ungrateful 
mood.  Indeed  social  festivity  is  a 
most  Important  department  of 
human  lire.  It  indicates  the  gains 
and  results  of  work,  the  balance  at 
the  banker's,  the  efflorescence  of 
every-day  existence,  the  bloom  on 
the  peach,  the  down  on  the  wing.  It 
is  a  great  object  with  many  x)eopIe 


to  give  a  certain  amount  of  enter- 
tainment to  introduce  their  duldrai 
into  the  world,  and  to  uphold  their 
own  place  in  society.  And  gene- 
rally this  reasoning  is  valid  enough, 
and  the  expense  wisely  incurred. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  young 
man,  to  keep  him  from  low  amours 
and  disreputable  haunts,  than  to 
give  him  plenty  of  society ;  nothing 
better  for  our  maidens  also,  than 
that  they  should  enjoy  their  youth, 
and  see  and  know  something  of  the 
world  before  they  settle  down  in  it 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  vigour 
and  alacrity  they  will  move  in  toeir 
appointed  grooves  of  duty  when 
their  minds  have  been  refreshed 
and  their  lives  brightened  by  cheer- 
ful amusements  and  congenial  com- 
panionship. Surely,  too,  these  even- 
ing parties,  which  we  sometimes 
laugh  at  as  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
are  among  the  most  important  trans- 
actions of  the  day;  for  you  are 
forming  character,  giving  shape  and 
colour  to  it,  storing  the  mind  with 
subtie  influences,  making  acquaint- 
ances which  may  largely  tinge  sob- 
sequent  life.  All  this  is  quite  as 
important  as  ihe  reading  of  books 
and  the  transacting  of  business. 
The  transacting  of  business,  indeed, 
is  simply  a  bore,  which,  neverthe- 
less, has  to  be  done  as  well  as  you 
con,  if  simply  with  a  view  of  as- 
suring the  pleasanter  evening  honn 
of  recreation. 

But  I  have  left  the  meet  import- 
ant element  of  recreation  to  the 
last.  The  true  opposite  to  labour, 
and  the  truest  form  of  recreation, 
is  not  exertion  of  any  kind,  but  is 
rest  It  avails  little  to  hurry  from 
active  exertion  in  work  to  active 
exertion  in  pleasure,  unless  there  is 
also  an  abundant  measure  of  repose. 

'  We  never  fold  our  wingt, 
Kor  oeoM  from  wandering^ 
Nor  tteep  our  browi  in  •lumber's  boty  iMlai* 
Nor  hearken  what  Che  Inner  spirit  ainfi, 
"There  li  no  lay  bat  calm."' 

Even  the  rudest  form  of  calm,  the 
permitted  indulgence  of  sheer  lazi- 
ness, is  much.  To  throw  ofiT  all  idea 
of  work,  listiessly  to  fold  thehaiKte 
that  have  been  so  long  busied, 
passively  to  abandon  the  mind  to 
outward  impressions  that  has  been 
so  long  concentrated  on  some  q)ecial 
pursuit  —  there   is   real    rest  in 
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this,  the  rest  that  recreates  and 
makes  fit  for  the  morrow.  Ah !  rush 
not  away,  in  this  direction  and  in 
that,  wherever  the  ingenious  fsaicj 
or  the  sated  desires  may  direct  in  a 
feverish  thirst  for  recreation  that 
may  long  elude  your  grasp,  but  find 
it  here — here,  under  3ie  open  eye  of 
heaven,  on  the  smooth  sward  or  tho 
fresh  green  grasses,  in  the  living 
breeze,  in  the  living  light,  of  day ; 
above  all,in  the  grateful  and  satisfied 
mind — ^in  the  quieted  conscience — 
in  the  sense  of  duty  done  and  leisure 
earned — ^in  a  fearless  afllance,  in 
a  loving  guidance  beyond  this 
world,  tlmraghout  all  ages  to  come- 


in  the  sweet  blended  influences  of 
resignation  and  of  hope.  What 
men  mostly  need  is  tone,  shadow,and 
repose  after  the  heat,  the  conflicts, 
the  difficulties  of  life.  Do  not  ever  be 
seeking  for  outwajrd  change  and 
pleasures,  but  seek  them  in  the 
mainsprings  of  being,  in  the  fotm- 
tains  of  immortal  aspirations,  in  the 
heart.  Without  this  great  recreative 
influence  men  will  vunly  race  across 
the  sea  for  recreation ;  and  with  it 
all  human  joys  shall  have  an 
added  blesseaness  and  grace,  and 
even  those  who  continue  weary  and 
heavy-laden  shall  yet  find  rest  unto 
their  souls. 

F.A. 


THE  HOLIDAY  OP  THE  HAEDWOBKBD, 

THAT  'copy'  promised  for  L.  S. 
Is  rather  overdue,  I  guess — 
And  Fve  not  penned  a  line ! 
Well  1  editors  must  Imow  of  course 
One  can't  keep  working  like  a  horse 

When  one's  at  Shanklin  Chine. 

On  yellow  sands  a  sapphire  sea 
Br^ks^  fivintly  whispering  to  me, 

'  Your  pen  and  ink  resign !' 
The  breeze  sighs, '  Don't  your  mind  distress  ? 
Tho  very  bees  preach  idleness 

Down  here  at  Shanklin  Chine. 

Don't  tell  me  that  the  ocean  breeze 
With  saltness  strings  the  energies — 

I  am  not  braced  by  brine ; 
For  with  a  sense  of  full  relief 
I  soak  in  it,  like  passive  beef, 

Down  here  at  Shanklin  Chine. 

Slide,  sleepy  clouds,  slide  slowly  by. 
Scarce  not^  by  my  lazy  eye ! 

And,  slumb'rous  sun,  decline! 
Sink  softly  in  the  sapphire  sea; 
They  won't  get  any  work  from  me 

While  I'm  at  Shanklin  Chine, 

Oh!  golden  guineas  may  be  nice. 
And  work  is  pleasant—at  a  price : 

But  sweeter,  I  opine. 
To  lie  and  smoke  a  careless  pipe 
Mid  nodding  grasses  over-ripe 

By  shady  Shanklin  Chine. 

The  influences  of  the  place 

AU  thoughts  of  labour  quite  efbce — 

The  air  is  poppied  wine. 
The  Zephyrs'  fingers  close  my  eyes — 
I  drowse !    The  trees  sing  lullabies 

At  dreamy  Shanklin  Chine ! 


Trofdlimif  Oompaitioiu. 

Oh  1 111BI17  »  boUdaj  Tve  spent, 

Whon  pleuant  d^  too  qnioklj  vent — 


But  ne'er  sooh  jo;  was  mine 
r,  when  placadly  I  new 
The  fact  that  I  hare  work  to  do — 


now,  when  placidly  I  ™w 
'tct  that  I  hare  work  to  do 
And  ehirk— «t  Sbaoklia  Chine. 


Tot,  thongh  my  oopj'B  overdoe— 
No  editorial  tueats  pnnae— 

Bnt  why,  I  cant  divine  I 
I  thon^t  to  haTe  a  miaDTe  Stan— 
'  Flease  send  tboee  retses  per  retnm 

Of  post  from  Shanklin  Chine.' 
And  lo !  the  fimdes  I  rehearse 
Hare  nm  insensibly  in  Terse — 

Some  stanzaB  eight  or  nice : 
And  00 — his  memory  lo  jog- 
Ill  post  them  off  to  Mr.  Ec^, 

And  date  them  SsABKLnt  Oonm. 


TBAVELLINO  OOHPANIONS. 
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lTHEBE  to  go  this  sommei? 
f  That  has  become  the  qveUmi 
erta  sinoe  the  limes  were  oat,  the 
labnrnnm  wsa  bright  with  gold,  ud 
there  began  to  oome  upon  ra  sU 
that '  thirst  to  be  away,'  that '  bding 
which  is  like  a  sense  <rf  wiiM,'  u 
Willis  has  so  neatly  pnt  it  Bat  1 
nukintain  that  the  '  Where  to  go!' 
is  not  half  so  impcolant  a  point  u 
the 'Who  to  go  with?'  Pleasnnii, 
after  all,  little  depoident  on  pliet. 
The  prcee  of  Heme  Bay  faaa,  depend 
on  it,  yielded  as  modi  as  the  poetrr 
of  Venioa  Ohsnge  of  some,  irits 
plenty  of  sonsbine  and  fresh  air,  sn 
the  easentials  of  a  summer  trip; 
and  what  matters  where  these  mq 
be  BBDored?  There  is  a  romanliii 
seneeofadTentnreiiiseekingohaDge 
I*  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  snnabine  m  the 

Boephonia;  and  there  is  "m^^jiIj 
/  air  of  the  freebest  to  be  inhaled  cm 

the  higher  Alps :  bnt  the  tonrist  ii 
I  d^nradent  co  other  things  for  rat 

tsijojiaeat. 

AboTs  all  he  is  dependent  on  hi> 

eompagjiotu   de  voyagt.     There  an 

',  V^  people  whom  one  feels  inatincliTelT 

""i.^_^  _,  it  wottld  be  imponible  to    travBl 

'"^  ~"~ ^-'  with.    Yon  might  as  well  go  about 

with  the  pest,  and  spend  year  holi- 
day in  doii:^  quarantine  at  sncoessiTe  atations  provided  for  that  parpOK. 
Imagine  a  yaebting  month  with  the  clab  bore— there  always  is  a  man  who 
enjoys  that  distinction  par  txedience — or  canyieg  off  in  triomph,  to  some 
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quiet  Welah  bay,  one  of  those 
Gorgons  who  haimt  fi^e  o'clock  teas ; 
women  about  whom  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely and  nndeniablj  real  except 
tiieir  high-noees,  high  cheek-bonee, 
and  months  formed  on  that  model 
which  is  seen  to  highest  perfection 
in  the,  codfish!  The  bare  idea  is 
enough. 

Once — it  was  in  my  salad  days — 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  ventare  on 
the   continent  with  a  fdnny  man. 
It   was  late  in  the  season,  and  I 
found  him   solitary  at   the   club, 
g;riniacing  over  a  chop  which  he 
assored   me,  in  confidence,  he  be- 
lievcMl  the  hall  porter  had  cooked 
in  the  intervals  of  doing  nothing  in 
the   hall — for  even  the  cook  had 
his  holiday  and  was  oS.    Oompas- 
sionating  his  sitnation—he  said  they 
were  going  to  whitewash  the  dub 
oeilingB  to-morrow,  and  how  would 
I  like  to  be  there  then  ?— I  proposed, 
and  we  then  and  there  arranged  a 
short  tour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ChanneL   Circomstances  prevented 
our  crossing  together;  bat  on  the 
following    Satorday   I   landed   at 
Dieppe.    As  we  steamed  in,  I  saw 
a   little  groap  on  the  quay,  dose 
under  the  tawdry  cmcifiz,— a  crowd 
of  fish-girls  and  gamins.  They  were 
in   loan  of  laughter;  and  in  the 
midst  of   them  I  recognized  my 
funny-man.    He  was  attired  as  for 
the  Derby ;  had  his  white  hat  and 
green  veil,  and  light  silk  overcoat; 
but  in  hideous  congrnity  with  all 
this,  he  wore  carpet  slippers  I  At  the 
moment  of  my  catchiiig  sight  of 
him  he  was  shading  himself  from 
the  heat  under  a  huge  umbrella  of 
zed  and  white   stripes,  and  with 
yellow  frinjge,  which  he  had  just 
succeeded  in  purchasing  of  a  fish- 
stall  woman  for  a  sovereign—a  bad 
one!    On  catching  dght  of  me  he 
suddenly  furled  the  umbrella,  and 
led  a  migh^  cheer  of  his  friwds 
ihe  Dieppeoise  in  my  honour.    In 
B|Hte  of  this,  our  meeting  was  not 
cordial.    I  am  afraid  that  I  men- 
tioned the  word '  boots '  with  some 
acerbity.     'Boots!'  cried  my  hila- 
zioua  friend ;  '  I  never  wear  them 
out  of  England.    To  do  the  con- 
tinent with  ease  and  comfort,  you 
must  do  it  in  dippers !'   My  dismay 


at  the  prospect  of  going  from  place 
to  place  with  a  companion  in  a 
green  veil,  carpet  slippers,  and  an 
umbrella  of  three  colours  is  not  to- 
be  expressed  in  words. 

My  fuDny>man  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  French;  bathe  held  thai 
to  be  an  advantage.  His  philosophy 
was  this:  'I  do  as  I  like,  yon 
know;  because  they  get  tired  of  tell- 
ing me  I  mustn't  when  they  find 
it  makes  no  difference ;  and  so  I  see 
places  that  nobody  else  does.  1£ 
you  see  anything  ab.mt  de/endu 
written  up  you  go  away,  beoanse 
you  know  what  it  mtims;  but  I 
march  in  as  bold  as  brass,  because 
I  don't  speak  the  langoaga  Ptsrhaps 
there  is  nobody  about,  and  it's  all 
right;  perhaps  there  marches  out  a 
beadle  in  a  cocked  hat  and  no  end 
of  moustache,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  he  orders  me  off  in . 
an  nnmistakeable  manner  by  prod- 
ding at  me  with  the  sword-point. 
Wdl,  I  go ;  1  don't  mind :  I've  been 
in,  and  am  happy  to  oblige  him  by 
taking  my  leave,  because  I've  seen 
what  I  wanted  to  see  by  that  time.' 
I  might  have  admired  the  wisdom 
of  this  all  the  more  had  I  not  found 
that  the  philosopher  was  given  to 
insulting  and  irritating  those  in 
authority'  by  dandng  round  them 
in  an  idiotic  fiEMshion,  and  then 
leaving  me  to  appease  them  as  best 
I  might.  Before  quitting  Dieppe 
we  visited  severd  of  the  churches; 
and  what  occurred  in  one  of  them 
enlightened  me  as  to  the  pleasant 
time  I  was  likely  to  have  with  each 
a  companion.  It  was  noon,  and  the 
chnrch  was  almost  dark  in  com- 
parison with  the  blazing  heat  with- 
out Service  was  over,  but,  as  usnal, 
there  were  worshippers  scattered 
here  and  there,  kneeling  in  solitary 
devotion  or  conununion  with  their 
own  hearts.  Apart  from  the  rest 
knelt  an  aged  woman.  At  dght  of 
her,  up  steds  my  comic  friend  on 
tiptoe,  pats  an  arm  roond  her  neck, 
and,  to  her  inezpresdble  dismay, 
imprints  a  soundmg  smack  on  her 
chaste  lips  1  She  was  on  her  feet  in 
an  instant,  glaring  at  him  with 
fierce  eyes;  but  he,  bowing  pro- 
fusely, and  kissing  his  finger-tips 
with  excess  of  politeness,  quickly 
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backed  out  of  the  churcb  and  was 
gone.  This  was  trying  enough ;  bat 
onr  chnrch  experiences  reached  their 
climax  at  Ronen.  We  had  toiled  up 
the  hill  to  the  gorgeous  fane  dedi- 
cated to  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Se- 
cours.  To  enter  this  is  like  opening 
an  illuminated  missal ;  from  roof  to 
floor  it  is  painted  in  the  brightest 
hues  and  blazes  with  gold.  At  that 
time  workmen  had  it  in  their  hands, 
and  we  did  not  find  any  one  in 
attendance.  My  nuisance's  first  im- 

C'  36  was  to  carry  off  a  votive  tablet 
ging  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
inscribe,  'At  Sebastopol,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  I  called  upon 
Mary  and  she  heard  me !'  He  urged 
that  it  would  form  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  his  collection  of  knockers 
and  bell-handles ;  but  on  my  enter- 
ing a  strong  protest  berelinqnished 
the  idea.  A  few  minutes  after,  as  I 
stopped  to  examine  a  tomb,  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  sudden  outcry. 
Then  a  fierce  oonmiotion  prevailed. 
The  workmen  had  apparently 
trebled  in  number,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them,  making  for  the  door  like 
A  maniac,  was  my  Incorrigible, 
pelted  with  books,  bricks,  paint- 
orushes,  and  twenty  other  missiles. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had 
boldly  marched  up  to  the  high  altar, 
and  audaciously  profaned  its  saored- 
ness  with  the  dust  of  those  execrable 
slippers! 

How  we  escaped  from  Bouen  I 
don't  know.  Certainly  we  pu^ed 
company  there ;  and  I  registered  a 
vow  never  to  travel  again  in  the 
•company  of  a  funny-man. 

As  a  rule  never  to  be  departed 
from,  I  would  say — never  travel 
with  nervous  people.  They  will  be 
in  a  perpetual  fidget  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  will  worry  your  life 
out.  Oh,  I  know  them  1  They  start 
with  luggage  on  the  brain :  '  You're 
sure  our  luggage  is  all  right?'  is 
the  incessant  cry.  *The  two  port- 
manteaus, and  the  little  valise, 
and  the  hat-box — ^l>y-the-way,  did  I 
lock  it?— and  the  tin  case,  and  the 
«ketch-book8,— I  hope  they  are  all 
right;  the  porter  took  them  down 
from  the  hotel,  for  I  stood  at  the 
window  and  counted  them.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  will  bo  all  right;  but. 


—oh,  did  you  bring  the  two  um. 
brellas?  That's  right:  and  tho 
wraps?  I  was  so  afraid.'  Andao 
on,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  sort  of 
person  who  gets  you  called  at  four 
in  the  morning  in  time  to  catch  the 
boat  at  eight;  who  magnifies  the 
molehills  of  travel  into  mountains; 
who  is  always  sure  you  will  never 
get  anywhere  in  time  for  any- 
thing, and  foresees  all  tiie  mishaps 
of  no  accommodation  at  inns,  and 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink;  who  is 
haunted  by  phantom  terrors  in 
the  way  of  passports  lost,  mon^ 
running  short  in  strange  pkoes; 
luggage— that  confounded  luggage! 
— carried  off;  damp  beds;  thieves 
in  the  night;  rumours  of  diolers 
in  the  next  town;  dishonesty  of 
couriers;  suspicions  behaviour  of 
fellow-travellers,  &o.,  &&  Such 
a  nuin  gives  one  the  honors.  He 
has  no  idea  of  travelling  for  plear 
sure.  With  him,  going  from  home 
is  merely  an  extra  toil,  a  gratuitons 
torturing  of  his  nervous  fi^fstem; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  jonr 
nervous  system  is  persecuted  also. 
You  lose  all  that  pluck  or  audad^ 
might  gain  you ;  lose  repose,  satifr- 
fiiotxon,  pleasure,  everything— ex- 
cept your  predons  companion! 
Him  you  would  give  the  worid  to 
mislay  and  forgeti  but  that  neter 
happens. 

As  the  great  charm  of  a  tour  is 
the  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  just  as  yon  like, 
without  evea  the  restraints  of  so- 
ciety upon  you,  nothing  is  more 
irksome  than  your  cansdentioos 
traveller  as  a  companion.  This  is 
the  iindividual  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do '  the  proper  thing ;'  to 
follow  in  tthe  beat^  track;  to  see 
all  that  others  have  seen,  apparently 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  verifying 
their  assertions,  and  stating  ever 
after  that  such  assertions  have  been 
so  verified.  Such  people  do  not  see 
or  discover ;  they  simply  audit  the 
sights  and  discoveries  of  oiben. 
Murray  has  to  tbem  a  htuigical 
sacredness :  he  is  a  form  to  be  gone 
through  on  certain  oocasiona  8o 
with  firadshaw.  Black,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  aooxedited  nuisance  of 
that  route.    Bo   I  speak  of  our 
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goJdeBy  protectors,  friendB  irroTe* 
lenily?  Well,  admittiiig  all  our 
oblJgatioiiB  to  them,  they  still  are 
ntiisanoes.  They  have  so  perti- 
nadoiuly  forestolled  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasores  of  getting  about 
People  used  to  indulge  in '  Voyages, 
ixavels,  and  disooyeriesZ—that  was 
the  title  of  more  than  one  delightful 
old  book — but  that  sort  of  thing  is 
past.  Tou  may  Toyage  and  you  may 
traTol;  but  you  cannot  discoTer. 
Everything  has  been  discovered  for 
yon;  unless,  indeed,  you  strike  away 
and  break  entirely  fresh  ground. 
Central  Africa  is  open,  and  the 
Himalayas  will  probably  serve  for  a 
season  or  two^  not  more.  There  are, 
it  afaMndd  be  added,  a  few  bye  paths 
of  continental  travel  which  have  not 
yet  been  worn  as  dry  and  sterile  as 
the  Queen's  highway,  and  it  is 
just  possible  to  shirk  the  absolute 
tynuany  of  the  guide-book  if  you 
are  so  minded;  but  woe  to  you 
abonld  you  have  linked  yourself  to 
a  companion  of  the,  conscientious 
order. 

Ldbdies  are  the  more  willing  and 
uncomplaining  victims  of  travelling 
conscientiousness.  I  met  a  charm- 
ing si>ecimen  victim  in  Wales  last 
year.  She  was  a  very  high  and 
mighty,  yet  withal  gracious  person- 
age, wonderfully  aristocratic,  with  a 
tossing  head,  a  defiant  Roman  nose, 
and  an  inflexible  backbone.  8be 
was  the  ideal  of '  a  person  of  quality.' 
8he  seemed  to  have  been  dragging 
all  her  life  at  the  wheels  of  Fashion^ 
tagged  and  hurried  along  in  perpe« 
tual  triump,  until  she  had  become 
not  only  resigned  to  her  fate,  but 
considered  herself  essential  to  the 
pageant,  and  was  decidedly  proud 
of  being  so.  In  virtue  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  of  many  lengths  of  jet  and 
mlver  fetters  with  which  she  was 
hung,  we  christened  her  Boadioea  on 
the  spot,  and  never  knew  her  by 
any  oUier  name. 

The  Strang  mental  point  about 
Boadioea  was  her  fiuth  in  the  Welsh 
Tourist  Liturgy,  as  set  forth  by 
Black,  and  the  neceisiiy  of  doing 
'the  proper  thing'  under  all  con- 
ceivable droumstances.  Whatever 
fiuhion  ordained  ahe  complied  with, 
no  matter  at  what  cost    whenever 


Fashion  lifted  its  hands,  or  raised 
its  eyebrows  hi  condemnation  or 
surprise,  Boadicea  lifted  her  hands, 
or  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  com- 
mendable shudder.  My  impression 
was,  that  she  didn't  care  twopence 
for  Wales ;  but  she  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  seeing  it,  and  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  die  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  self-imposed  duty. 
Only  one  petulant  expression 
escaped  her  hps.  It  was  m  rela- 
tion to  those  interminable  ruined 
fortresses,-^'  Why  do  they  give  us 
so  many  castles?*  She  spoke  of 
them  as  if  they  had  been  eniriea  at 
a  dinner,  and  were  reprehensible  on 
the  taujours  perdrix  principle.  But 
had  there  been  a  thousand  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  Boadicea  would 
have  visited  them^  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  your 
conscientious  companion,  your  slave 
of  the  Murray,  drags  you  about  on 
the  continent  to  all  the  churches, 
all  the  galleries,  all  the  museums, 
all  the  innumerable  nothings  in 
which  you  have  no  interest— plung- 
ing your  mind  into  a  kaleidoscopic 
state  in  which  everything  is  jumbled 
up  together— while  life,  character, 
aU  that  'makes'  the  places  visited, 
and  gives  them  tone  and  individu- 
ality, and  worthiness  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  memory,  is  wholly  ignorod. 

I  have  a  groop  of  companions  in 
my  mind's  eye  presenting  some  littie 
difficulty.  What  is  to  be  eaid  of  the 
'  well-informed  man?'  He  is  an  esti- 
mable person;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  a 
bore,  fie  takes  at  starting  a  false 
position— that  of  superior,  for  I  as- 
sume that  two '  well-informed  men ' 
never  travel  together.  Th^  would 
be  mutually  intolerable^  Thus  at 
the  very  outset  he  is  an  offence  to 
his  friend's  amour  prcpre.  Then, 
while  information  is  a  capital  thing, 
nobody  likes  to  be  'informed,'  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word, 
namely,  as  implying  instruction  jc^^im 
priggish  mental  inflation,  smacking 
of  tiie  pedagogue  and  utterly  in- 
sufferable, doing  out  with  the 
master  is  not  a  schoolboy's  notion 
of  a  holiday;  and  dreadful  encydo- 
pttdiao  people  who  know  every- 
thing, who  respire  history  and 
archieology,  who  reduce  your  food 
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to  lis  elements— sabjectiog  to  che- 
mical aiia]>8]a  the  menu  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  TnnB  Fr^res— who 
loee  the  poetry  of  scenery  in  its 
botany,  and  whose  talk  is  of  strata 
— bah,  how  they  fatigue  one!  I 
would  rather  travel  with  a  New* 
foundland  dog.  Next  in  my  group 
I  find  what  Scumble  calls '  a  pair  of 
<»ntra8ts/  Which  is  worst,  the 
enthusiast  or  the  person  of  no  en- 
thusiasm— the  gu&er  or  the  Sir 
Charles  who  admits  that '  the  dome 
•of  St  Peter's  is  nicely  scooped  out^ 
but  there's  nothing  in  it?*  The 
gusher  is  oppressiTe  enough.  That 
head  eternally  on  one  side,  those 
•erer  upraised  hands,  and  intermi- 
nable exclamations,  '  Delicious  T 
'  Entrancing  I'  or  the  mincing '  Dear, 
-dear  V  or '  Oh  my  !'—how  one  comes 
to  execrate  them  1  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  save  me  from  the  Hub^  or  the 
stupid  companion,  never  animated, 
never  excited,  never  yielding  to  any 
generous  outburst  of  enthusissm,  or 
rifling  above  the  level  of  a  vapid 
witticism. 

Selfish  people  are,  of  course,  to 
be  avoided  on  this  as  on  every  con- 
ceivable occasion.  Ladies  with  a 
genteel  taste  for  smuggling  will  be 
found  trying.  A  deaf  friend  is  better 
left  at  home.  People  with  strong 
religious  or  political  views  ought 
never  to  be  Buffered  out  of  their 
own  country.  Artists  should  travel 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  artists,  as 
that  propensity  of  theirs  for  catch- 
ing 'effects,'  and  sketching  in  '  bits,' 
and  the  rest  of  it,  becomes  incon- 
<ceivably  irritating.  A  couple  of 
artists  will  sit  in  a  bleak  wind,  or 
soaked  to  the  skin,  washing  in  a 
view,  and  enjoying  it ;  but  whoever 
has  acted  the  part  of  an  artists 
friend  can  testify  to  the  trials  of  pa- 
tience and  the  long-suffering  this 
sketching  business  entails  on  him. 
Besides,  your  artist  is  always  dis- 
posed to  loiter.  When  you  would 
be  pushing  on,  some  irresistible 
'  bit '^  arrests  his  fancy,  and  there 
you  are,  in  for  half  a  day  of  it  But 
above  and  beyond  all,, never  travel 
with  a  fat  man.  Lay  this  counsel 
seriously  to  thy  bo^om,  and  act 
upon  it  Consort  thyself  with  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea>  but  not  with 


FUstafil  He  will  be  to  thee  a  per- 
petual burden  and  weariness  oi  the 
flesh.  Consider  I  There  are  two  of 
yon,  but  you  are  sot  pairs.  The 
elephant  and  the  antelope  cannot 
be  matched.  You  balance  in  no 
vehicle  made  by  man,  and  on  foot 
your  progress  is  irksome  as  if  you 
had  teken  the  walrus  into  compa- 
nioDship.  The  fat  man  is  destruc- 
tion to  springs,  and  fatal  to  furni- 
ture. Horses  are  never  forthcoming 
for  hinL  He  cannot  share  a  bed. 
Tempt  him  to  ascend  column  or 
tower,  and  he  beocHnes  wedged 
therein,  and  has  to  be  drawn  up  or 
down  even  as  a  sucker  in  a  pump. 
On  the  water  he  is  even  more  ter- 
rible than  on  the  land.  Conoerve  of 
him  in  a  skiffl  Nothing  but  the 
omnibus  gondola  at  Venice  is 
adapted  for  his  conveyance.  If  the 
&t  men  must  see  tiie  world,  let 
them  see  it  in  pairs,  even  as  the 
elephants  came  out  of  the  ark  side 
by  sida 

From  this  brief  survey  it  will  be 
seen  that  compagnons  de  wyage  are 
not  easily  chosen.  There  are  fio 
many  to  be  avoided.  Tet  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question  is  that 
most  easily  set  forth.  Whom  to  avoid 
is  a  simple  matter,  as  compared  with 
the  problem,  whom  to  choose?  The 
desirable  firiend,  and  the  qualities  he 
or  she  ought  to  possess  cannot  readily 
be  indicated.  Eventherule  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  takes  a  negative  shape. 
I  would  say.  Never  travel  with  a 
man  whom  you  do  not  feel  to  be 
essentially  a  gentleman;  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  ladies.  After  a 
day  or  two  all  the  French  polish 
wears  off,  and  the  cad  zeveaTs  his 
caddishness,  and  the  vulgar  or  in- 
sipid woman  her  vulgarity  and  in- 
sipidity, at  the  very  time  when  these 
tlungs  are  most  painful  and  cannot 
be  escaped  from.  When  you  have 
once  set  out  your  doom  is  sealed. 
Extreme  circumstances  alone  juBtify 
the  desertion  of  the  firiend  whom 
yon  have  bound  yoorsdf  to  accom- 
pany. So  if  you  cannot  choose  as 
your  companion  one  in  whom  you 
have  entire  confidence^  refrain  fiom 
making  any  choice.  Ta^e  the  ad- 
vice of  a  Mentor,  and —  go  aJuoe. 
Trust  to  the  fortanes  of  the  way. 


By  the  Murmuring  of  the  Sea, 
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Aooeot  the  easoal  intimacies  of 
tjniTel.  Bely  on  the  oonrtesy  of 
sizBiiffers.  Attach  yourself  with  blind 
OQnfidenoe  to  the  agreeable  un- 
known. Their  society  will  at  least 
have  the  charm  of  noyelty,  and  you 
can  always  take  Dogberry's  ad^ice^ 
and  ^steid  out'  of  it  when  it  be- 


comes irksome,  offensiTe,  or  com- 
promising. Friendly  intercourse  is 
a  delightful  thin^;  but  if  the  rosy 
bonds  uniting  Ihends  are  to  haye 
the  weight  of  fetters^  then,  for  my 
part,  I  would  rather  oontriTe  to  do 
witlu>ut  them. 

W.S, 


BY  THE  HUBMUBING  OF  THE  SEA. 

WHEN  I  think  of  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  gone, 
I  could  break  my  heart;  from  my  life's  froze  lea 
Has  ilMled  the  flower  of  the  hours,  and  done 
Is  the  Eong  I  heard  by  the  sea. 

I  shall  spend  such  a  time,  ah,  neyer  morel 

I  think  I  was  in  it  from  earth  set  free. 
And  fetter'd  again,  when  I  saw  the  shore 

Ko  longer,  nor  heard  the  sea. 

Or  is  it  the  cheat  of  memory  brings 

Despair,  as  sweet  as  a  rererie, 
Eor  the  days  that  are  dead,  that  were  bright  as  the  wings 

In  the  sunlight,  over  the  sea  ? 

I  forgot  the  world  in  thai  morning  dream. 
And  a  dull,  long  yengeance  life  wreaks  on  me ; 

And  thrioe  as  sweet  is  what  sweet  did  seem 
By  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

Hfhea  fragrant  round  me  are  memory's  flowers, 

I  walk  among  men  disdainfully. 
Oolden,  indeed,  are  these  tradera^  hours. 

But  not  like  mine  by  the 


The  mood  came  on  me  to-day;  my  feet 
¥taed  up  the  town,  hot  my  soul  did  flee 

¥nm  the  soidid  muimnring  of  the  street 
To  the  murmuring  of  the 


And  I  was  wild  for  the  idle  days — 
I,  whose  set  life  is  now  more  praiseworthy 

Tbaa  it  was,  when,  younger,  I  watch'd  the  bays 
Grow  bright,  grow  dark,  of  the  sea. 

For  the  idle  days  when  I  found  a  loye, 
And  lost  her  again ;  and  I  wonder  if  she 

Thinks  that  her  oasis  had  oliffii  aboye. 
And  wings,  and  was  by  the  sea. 

But  I-^oh,  is  it  because  thou  art  lost 
That  I  pine,  my  lore,  so  much  for  thee? — 

That  my  soul  has  arms  to  embrace  the  ghost 
Of  the  days  that  went  l^  the  sea? 

Yet  who  would  again  liye  his  best  time  o'er. 
That  was  spent  upon  blowing  hill,  maybe. 

Or  in  breathless  dale,  or,  as  mine,  on  the  shore 
^y  the  murmuring  of  the  sea? 


ASBNKUS. 


BEOOLLEGTIONS  OV  FIO-NIOS. 


THE  laet  pic-aic  at  which  I 
'  asBisted '  wu  in  its  wa;  of  a 
■vers  pleasant  and  even  a  memo- 
Table  character.  It  is  worth  while 
to  Bay  a  word  or  two  on  the  localit  j. 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  secladed 
and  pictuieeqae  districts  of  the 
Bonthem  coast.  There  is  a  broad 
land-locked  eetnarj,  and  from  this 
estnarf  the  s»  ramifies  widely  np 
the  county,  in  a  way  that  recals 
tfas  daik  florda  of  Norway ;  in  this 
direotion  ud  in  that  there  are  tidal 
riven,  and  in  another  direction  the 
water  resembles  a  syatein  and  snc- 


oeesion  of  lakes— sheets  of  gold  in 
the  sonset;  and  in  another  direo- 
tioD,  as  in  the  Soottisfa  lafas,  the 
sea  wanders  t»i  away  amid  woods 
and  monntaina,  and  its  ebbing  and 
adTonciog  waters  lap  the  fln*I,  tiny 
beach  in  some  for  inknd  no<^ 
Now  this  pii>nio  embraced  partly 
a  riding  expedition  and  parti?  a 
yachting  eicnrsitm,  and  also  onr 
patha  lay  tbtoagh  woods  and  orer 
abandant,  soft  greensward.  I  felt 
obliged  to  the  handsome  boys  and 
giria  who  made  me  jaa  the  partf, 
for  I  am  not  yoong,  and  I  am  not 
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eligible,  ind  I  poeaess  the  wholeBome 
hmnilify  whicn  each  radical  dafeots 
shoald  impart  I  hare  to  re-eoho 
the  lyrical  regret  of  old  Bailiam^  of 
Ingddaby  fame, 

*I3iemfugac€$,  Pottume,  Pottume, 
Anni  labitntwr,  lott  to  me,  loit  to  me  f 

I  trost  I  did  not  abuse  the  good- 
nature shown  towards  me.  There 
was  one  very  samptaons  little  girl, 
pret^  and  dewy  as  a  star,  soft  and 
gradons  as  a  smnmer  sunset,  who 
purled  ont  most  mnsioal  prattle, 
who,  I  belieye,  would  at  any  time 
favour  me  with  a  stroll  or  with  a 
song.  I  caref ally  talked  with  her, 
while  that  handsome  Lothario  army 
man,  not  worth  more  than  the  well- 
toxned  boots  he  stood  in  (on  the 
favourable  hypothesis  that  they 
were  paid  for)  was  hovering  around 
her  like  a  hawk  o'er  a  dove;  but  I 
surrendered  her  cheerfully  to  her 
well-mannered,  well-aored  s(}uixe, 
the  oountry  graitleman  who  will  be 
the  county  member.  And,  remem- 
bering pretty  Bella,  let  me  admonish 
all  young  ladies  to  try  and  be  gra- 
cious and  sweet-tempered,  the  proper 
disposition  that  smts  the  summer 
pio-nio-Hi  disposition  which  even 
without  beauty  is  bo  often  suooess* 
fal,  and  with  beauty  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  I  noticed,  at  the  onfr- 
set^  with  the  eye  of  generalship,  that 
the  party  was  very  ill-chaperoned. 
Poor  Lady  Green  was  utterly  weak 
and  commonplace,  and  so  fajr  from 
being  able  to  exert  management 
and  influence — the  dowagers  will 
tell  you  that  both  are  often  really 
necessary  at  a  pio-nic— would,  at 
any  difficulty,  sink  into  a  state  of 
the  feeblest  nonentity.  Mis.  Tot- 
teridge,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
manage  admirably  till  sunset,  and 
if  she  oould  then  tring  her  brood 
into  covert  all  would  be  well;  but 
she  would  not  encounter  any  even- 
ing breeze  that  might  threaten 
rluBumatism  or  lumbago.  We  had 
a  glorious  day  and  a  magnificent 
feed,  and  then  the  little  loves,  who 
were  obviously  ignorant  of  the  fiust 
that  they  possessed  digestive  organs, 
conmienced  their  mayful  terpsi- 
choroan  preludes.  Dancing  is  not 
in  my  line,  and  I  stroll  away  with 
that  worthy  man  and  well-known 
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historic  charactor  Dr.  Dryasdust,  to 
look  at  some  curious  Boman  remains 
that  had  lately  been  disinterred  a 
few  miles  o£f.  The  music  of  voices 
lessened  and  grew  still  as  we  boated 
up  the  liver,  and  soon  we  only 
heard  the  ripple  of  the  stream  and 
the  gentle  swaying  of  boughs.  We 
worked  away  at  the  ruins,  when 
I  think  I  satis&ctorily  aemon- 
strated  the  site  of  the  old  atrium ; 
and,  let  it  be  recorded  to  the  im- 
mortal honour  of  Dryasdust,  that 
he  had  surreptitiously  conveyed 
some  bottles  of  claret  into  the  boat, 
which,  cooled  in  the  stream,  formed 
a  truly  refreshing  beverage. 

The  shadows  were  gathering  as 
we  rejoined  the  party.  Some  in- 
genious wretch  had  discovered  an 
adjacent  b^na,  which  had  been 
extemporized  into  a  ball-room. 
Tea  was  being  handed  about,  and 
an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  me 
tiiat  there  would  be  supper  in  a  few 
hours'  time.  But  we  found  Mrs. 
Totteridge  compassed  about  with 
wraps  and  complaining  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  lumbago. 
She  ^immediately  ordered  her  car- 
riage, into  which  Dr.  Dryasdust  in- 
continently sneaked.  Let  me  con- 
fess that  I  followed  his  example, 
for,  alas  I  I  am  no  longer  youug, 
aiuL  I  begin  dimly  to  perceive  the 
advanta^^  of  regular  hour&  My 
last  glance  at  Lady  Green  revealed 
her  simpering,  insipid,  and  somno- 
lent I  got  home,  staying  at  a 
house  which  had  furnished  a  con- 
siderable contingent  to  the  party. 
I  retired  to  rest,  and  soon  in  my 
dreams  Dr.  Dryaisdust  was  dancing 
a  reel  with  Mrs.  Totteridge  over 
the  Boman  atrium^  and  standing  on 
his  head  afterwards.  I  had  omitted 
to  close  the  shutters,  and  I  was 
aroused,  cheerful  and  refreshed,  by 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  morning 
sun.  I  quickly  dressed,  and  was 
coming  down  stairs,  when  I  heard 
a  tumult  of  multitudinous  Toices  in 
the  garden.  It  was  seven  o'clock 
in  the  bright  morning,  and  the  pic- 
nic party  was  only  just  returning 
home.  Some  excuse  was  alleged 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  low 
water,  and  they  could  only  get  the 
yacht  off  with  the  tide.  All  the 
responsibility  was  of  course  attached 
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to  that  helpless  Lady  Qreen,  who 
was  utterly  oroshed  by  sea-sickness, 
and  unable  to  give  any  Indd  ac- 
oonnt  either  of  herself  or  of  things 
in  general  But  since  then  I  have 
heard  astonishing  accounts  of  the 
love-makings  vhich  went  on  in  the 
charmed  summer  nighty  and  yari- 
ous  'adTentures  which  the  liberal 
stars  haTC  winked  at ;'  three  several 
marriages  ate  prop^ly  attributable 
to  this  particular  pic-nic.  Among 
the  rest  my  gracious  little  maiden 
became  engaged  to  the  right  man, 
and  threw  over  that  Lothario  whom 
any  chaperone  except  that  feeble- 
minded Lady  Green  would  con- 
demn as  bad  style. 

That  pic-nic  was  very  well  in  its 
way.  Indeed,  I  have  given  it  the 
place  of  honour.  That  little  love 
afiiur  of  sweet-natured  Bella  makes 
it  a  kind  of  landmark  for  me.  But, 
oh,  my  young  friends,  what  pic-nics 
are  those  which  came  to  pass  when 
I  was  young  1  The  girls  are  as 
pretty  as  ever,  but  not  so  stately 
now  as  they  were  then,  and  as  for 
the  men,  the  old  cavalier  traits 
and  touclies  are  each  day  becom- 
ing fiunter  and  rarer.  When  the 
summer  revellers  had  gone  to 
their  repose  I  took  my  dip  in  the 
sea,  and  then  strolled  along  the 
beach.  I  came  shortly  to  a  cave 
which  I  knew  and  loved  well.  In 
its  recess  I  was  [sheltered  from  the 
scorching  sun,  and  the  sea-breeze 
blew  towards  me  with  a  gentle 
.violence.  The  water,  even  at  the 
highest  tide,  would  hardly  come  up 
to  the  first  foot  of  ground  within 
the  cavern,  but  to  those  who  did 
not  know  the  place  it  would  seem 
intercepted  by  the  sea.  There  I  sat 
down  in  secure  loneliness  and 
mused.  First  of  all,  doubtless, 
about  the  cavern  and  its  belong- 
ings— ^the  stalagmite  and  the  stalac- 
tites, the  osseous  remains,  the  Celtic 
drift,  the  flint  instruments,  <&c., 
and  speculated  whether  Adam 
ever  really  had  a  grand&ther,  who 
must  have  lived  in  such  a  cavern, 
and  what  sort  of  a  grandfather  he 
might  be  likely  to  be.  And  then 
my  mind,  by  a  natural  association, 
wandered  away  to  old  pio-nics,  for- 
gotten long,  but  which  now  recurred 
with  only  too  faithful  recollection. 


Ajsaiii  iM  lawfffl^  iiVyyuK^ ;  anin 
the  lilies  aod  loaea  levived  on  now 
faded  cheeks;  again  the  oonidon 
of  old  castles  rang  with  merriment 
and  music;  again  we  trod  softly  on 
the  lone  shnne  of  a  disiyantled 
abb^,  or  wandeied  in  leafy  woods, 
or  sat  down,  as  in  this  cavern,  by 
the  lone,  remote  sea. 

In  the  scheme  and  coDslruotion 
of  a  pio-nio  the  choice  of  a  locality 
is  of  great  importuioe.  For  there 
are  those  whom,  like  Hiamlet,  man 
delights  not,  nor  woman  either; 
those  who,  like  Barzillai,  care  not 
for  the  Toioe  of  singing  men  or 
singing  women ;  who  have  yet  an 
educated  and  attuned  sense  of  scenic 
loveliness,  and  can  appreciate,  with 
a  mind  stored  with  assodations, 
every  fragment  of  historical  ruins. 
Looking  back  upon  my  pic-nics, 
some  are  conspicuous  for  personages 
and  incidents ;  and  some,  with  a  less 
chequered  interest,  fnr  their  loca- 
lity. It  is  a  lone,  sequestered  glen, 
gradually  narrowing  to  a  rocky 
defile,  and  a  wat^ftll  makes  its 
bold  leap  and  shout  at  the  further 
extremity,  and  not  &r  off  is  the 
sleeping  blue  of  a  mountain-sha- 
dowed lake ;  and  it  is  not  alone  the 
voice  of  waters  that  we  hear,  but 
the  songs  of  great  po^  who  have 
loved  and  froquented  this  scene, 
men  of  pure  hearts  and  almost  in- 
spired intellects,  seem  to  arise  in 
mystic  unison  of  melody.  It  is  an 
ancient  castle;  the  keep  crowns 
the  crag;  the  circumvallation  of 
wall  is  stUl  perfect ;  still  perfect  aro 
the  gateway  and  portenllis;  the 
long,  broad  fosse  is  around  it,wherD 
the  peaceful  cattle  are  now  knee- 
deep  in  ihe  simimer  grass.  We 
mark  the  places  where  the  beeves 
were  roasted  whole  in  the  great 
kitchen ;  the  norrowapertures  where 
the  watehers  watehed  f(»  any  coming 
lances  gliomiering  through  the 
cloud  of  dust;  the  battlements, 
manned  by  the  garrison  to  repulse 
the  escalade;  the  long  corridois, 
the  subterranean  chambers,  the 
hidden  dungeon,  the  secret  qpring 
of  water,  which  will  enable  the 
keep  to  hold  out  even  if  the  inner 
court  be  taken.  Here,  we  say,  was 
the  retiring-rocHn  of  the  Jadies, 
whence  they  gazed  upon  the  broad 
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pioipeei  firom  the  mountaiiiB  to  the 
aea;  here  the  pleaBacmoe^  where, 
in  the  Bummer  aftemooDB  of  long 
ago,  they  tried  feats  of  archery,  or 
listened  to  the  song  or  tale  of  the 
minstrel,  or  watched  deeds  of  prow- 
ess among  the  knights.  And  now 
we  tell  how  the  castle  held  out  for 
so  many  days  or  weeks  against  the 
rode  cannon  of  oar  anoestons,  and 
was  only  subdued  when  some  tniitor 
leyealed  the  secret  of  the  spring. 
Hero,  too,  was  the  nnfortonate  earl 
or  prince  confined;  Ions  years  he 
was  confined,  and  at  last  he  severed 
the  bars  of  Mb  dungeon  and  emerged 
into  the  sunlight,  bat  only  to  be  oat 
down  by  the  remorseless  guards. 
Those  of  our  pic-nio  party  who 
are  familiar  with  all  the  pages  of 
Sir  Walter— and  commend  me  to 
those  lads  and  maidens  who,  in 
these  days  of  sensational  literature, 
know  arid  love  their  Scott! — ^will  re- 
call all  manner  of  real  and  imaginary 
soeneB  for  which  the  castle  might 
form  a  stage.  The  scene  is  now  an 
andent  abbey,  and  we  haxe  all  lin- 
gered late  that  we  may  see  the  moon- 
light play  upon  the  buttreases  and 
pillan,  according  to  Sir  Walter's 
fine  notion.  Many  an  ancient  abbey 
has  looked  down  upon  our  revels 
^rather  frowningly,  perhaps,  but 
not  frowning  too  severely,  and  with 
something  of  sadness  in  its  impas- 
sive gaze.  We  try  to  summon  up 
the  vaniahed  picture  of  the  past; 
the  Lord  Abbot,  the  Sub-Prior,  the 
Sacristan,  and  all  the  sacred  train ; 
the  resounding  music  of  the  chapel 
choir,  gladly  heard  afar  by  wander- 
ing pflffrim  or  belated  traveller; 
the  good  cheer  in  therefectoiy ;  the 
holy  penances  in  the  cells ;  the  crowd 
of  poor  or  ailing  people  at  themonas- 
tery-gate,  relieved  by  hospitable 
hands,  and  cheered  by  godly  coun- 
sel. And  now  the  king's  messengers 
approach  the  monasteiy,  and  the 
tiamp  of  armed  men  is  heard  in 
the  doisters,  and  for  the  last  time, 
smid  tears  and  sobs,  the  holy 
brotherhood  hear  vespers  in  their 
stately  choir,  before  they  are  driven 
away  into  a  forgotten  and  heartlesB 
vorld,  and  rude  hands  are  laid  upon 
the  holy  vessels,  and  dismantle  the 
soaring  roof,  and  the  unwilling  rus- 
to>  who  have  lost  their  friends  and 


a  Poor  Law,  bear  away  the 
sacred  stones  for  any  sordid  purpose, 
and  the  hallowed  site,  with  its  fertile 
gardens  and  sunny  meadows,  low 
woods  and  whispering  streams,  are 
conferred  on  some  ftiwning  atheist 
courtier,  or  gambled  away  by  a 
tyrant  king  at  a  throw  of  the  dice. 
He  is  a  happy  man  who  can  ex- 
plain to  pensive  Jane,  or  imaginative 
Constance,  something  of  the  history 
and  architecture ;  can  trace  out  each 
compartment  of  the  old  religiouB 
house,  and  can  be  learned  about 
pillars  and  arches,  triforia  and  se- 
dilia.  Then  again,  it  is  the  stately 
modem  palaoa  A  river  runs  through 
the  lawn-like  park,  over  which  are 
arched  the  ornamental  bridges,  and 
the  wide  parterre  ia  gorgeous  with 
blooms,  and  the  air  heavy-laden 
with  scents,  and  the  vast  conser- 
vatory is  close  by,  down  whose  cen- 
tral aisle  the  Duchess  regularly 
drives  her  four  pet  ponies;  and 
there  are  flower-filled  urns,  and 
fountains  and  cascades,  and  orna- 
mental waters,  with  their  mimic 
buildings  and  miniature  fleet;  and 
within  the  palace  is  the  corridor 
filled  witih  lines  of  statues ;  the  gal- 
lery, crowded  with  tiera  of  pictures ; 
vA\  that  affluence  and  pride  of  modem 
life  which  English  wealth  and  taste 
can  bring  together.  Then  again, 
once  more,  a  gay  water-party,  we 
stand  upon  the  margin  of  the  sum- 
mer sea,  that  is  now  all  smiles  and 
dimples,  about  to  launch  forth  to 
yonder  fiury  island,  where  the  ba- 
saltic mural  precipices  make  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  save  one  inlet 
strewn  with  varied  shells,  on  whose 
sands  our  keel  may  grate,  where 
they  point  a  hermit's  ruined  chapel, 
where  the  vast  swarms  of  seafowl 
cover  the  rocks,  where  the  light- 
house sheds  illumination  over  the 
dangerous  leenshore;  where  again 
the  dance  and  song  and  cro^nied 
goblets,  until  the  westering  sun 
bids  us  take  to  the  boat,  crowned 
with  flags  and  flowers, 

*  Yoath  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 
Unheeding  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  swaj  , 
That  hnah'd  in  grim  repose  awaits  its  evening 
prey/ 

These  are  recollections  of  some 
old  pic-nics,  where   the   localities 
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possessed  a  beauty  and  interest  of 
their  own^  independent  of  human 
oompanionship,  and,  indeed,  pofr- 
sees  an  undying  interest  when  asso- 
otated  with  incidents  and  characters 
worthy  of  such  associations.  Ahl 
those  old  days  of  courting,  in  the 
glad  pio-nio  times,  to  which  many 
an  honest  couple  will  look  back 
as  the  yery  flush  and  flower  of  ex- 
istence in  the  spring  of  life  and 
hope!  I  think  there  is  a  free- 
masonry and  honourable  under- 
standing at  all  pic-nics  that  the 
pairing  lovezs  are  not  to  be  molested 
and  intruded  upon  by  third  parties, 
but  rather  to  be  helped  and  aided 
by  any  chance  kindnesses  we  may  do 
theuL  Sometimes  there  are  such 
happy  and  contented  eyes  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess  that  a  &your- 
able  Sdaircissement  has  come  off  in 
some  'bowery  hollows,'  and  the 
world  hears  afterwards  that  matters 
weie  made  up  at  such  and  such  a 
pio-nic  The  experienced  will  de- 
tect how  matters  stand  in  the  happy 
silence,  in  the  long  driTC  home- 
wards in  the  gloaming ;  or  even  ob- 
tain ocular  eyidenoe  by  spying  out 
a  clasped  and  unresisting  hand.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  on 
such  charmed  evenings  the  dowagers 
ought  to  keep  their  eyes  to  them- 
selves, and  allow  for  a  little  natural 
abandon.  But  sometimes  there  is 
a  reverse  side  to  this :  the  lady  has 
been  coy,  and  the  stars  unpropitious. 
I  cannot  forget  how  young  De 
Burgh  swore,  and  madly  called  for 
his  horse  one  afternoon,  and  galloped 
off,  refused  or  jilted,  and  never 
saw  his  lady-love  again ;  and  Laura 
looked  pretematurally  grave  the 
whole  evening,  and  a  gloom  settled 
upon  all  our  party.  As  I  have  said 
something  of  the  interest  of  scenery, 
let  me  say  something  of  the  human 
interest, which  iwaks  still  higher; 
and  especially  let  me  recal  one  pic- 
nic, BJgnaliaed  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  in  which  I  was  not  myself  alto- 
gether unconcerned. 

That  was  the  memorable  pic-nic 
in  which  Kate  Bussell  eloped  with 
young  Lawrence.  But  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  the  view  we  may 
take  of  an  elopement.  It  seems  at 
the  time  very  jolly  to  the  lovers; 
whether  it  really  was  so  in  the  long 


issue  is  a  very  different  matter; 
but  it  was  full  of  oonstematioii  to 
the  badly-treated  and  terrified  eha- 
perones,  who  received  upon  their 
luckless  heads  the  foil  vials  of 
parental  wrath.  It  caused  also  con- 
siderable coostemation  among  some 
very  pretty  girls,  who  were  prompUj 
interoicted  by  their  mammas  from 
attending  any  more  pio-nics  that 
season;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  glorious  institution  of  the  pie- 
nio  was  widely  discredited  among 
that  set  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
and  received  a  great  blow  and  dis- 
couragement It  was  very  moeh 
the  fault  of  the  elderly  Bnss^ 
They  allowed  young  Lawrence  to 
be  as  intimate  as  possiUe  at  their 
house,  though  they  knew  that  he 
was  only  an  idle  law-student,  with 
very  problematical  chances  |of  get- 
ting on  at  the  bar.  And  when,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  autumn  afternoon, 
a  little  before  dinner-time,  old  Bus- 
sell,  coming  home  from  his  office, 
and  letting  himself  in  quietly  by 
his  latch-key,  had  ascended  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  stolid  eyes  that  th^  saw 
young  Lawrence's  arm  carelessly 
flung  round  his  daughter's  ne^, 
with  other  symptoms  of  their  being 
on  the  most  confidential  terms.  Old 
Bussell  was  in  a  Government  <^oe 
— pretty  high  up  the  tree  also,— 
where,  like  any  other  donk^,  be 
had  worked  mechanically  and  rego- 
larly  at  the  mill,  and  certainly  re- 
ceived abundant  fodder  in  the  way 
of  pecuniary  oats  and  hay.  If  theze 
was  one  thing  he  most  especially 
dreaded,  it  was  a  young  man  witii 
uncertain  prospects,  and  deBtitnte 
of  any  permanent  appointmeni 
What  was  his  dismay,  therefore, 
when  a  remote  oousinBhip  had 
brought  to  pflUBs  an  amatory  com- 
plication at  nis  own  home.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  he  Med  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  Nature  intanded 
young  men  to  love  and  manyi  be- 
cause they  are  young  men,  and  not 
because  they  happen  to  be  derb  in 
Government  offices.  Though  a  long 
engagement  may  not^  on  a  priori 
grounds,  be  desirable,  yet,  when  the 
mischief  is  done,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  try  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Ba^ 
an  engagement  will  steady  a  fellow 
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and  if  the  ycnmg  woman  requires 
steadying^  it  will  steady  her  as  welL 
As  a  nue^  eyen  the  most  hopeless 
engagements;!  when  maintained  with 
honooxable  persistence,  generally 
end  in  a  fiurly  happy  mairiaga 
"Sow  old  BnsseUj  having  natorally 
a  sordid  and  nnhopefol  soul,  inter- 
dicted the  loye-affiiir,  and  forbade 
littWTenoe  the  honse ;  bat  what  can 
an  old  man,  with  his  time  and 
thooghts  devoted  to  the  public,  do 
against  a  yonng  man  with  his  time 
and  thoaghts  entirely  devoted  to  his 
lady-love? 

He  oontinned  to  meet  Kate  very 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Begenfs   Park.    There  are   those 
blissful  institutions  the  Zoological 
and  the  Botanical,  which,  cleverly 
managed,  can  prove  to  be  very  use- 
fdl  on  occasions  of  emergency.  With 
all  the  parental  vigilance,  it  was  not 
IxKsible:  to   prevent  young  Law* 
renoe    from   turning  up  at  some 
evening  parties,  and  interchanging 
wcords,  looks,  and  notes  on  staircase 
and  hedoony.    At  this  conjuncture 
of  affairs  it  so  happened  that  Arthur 
lAwrence  suddenly  came  into  pos- 
seasion   of  a  stray  five   hundred 
ponnds.    I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
he  went,  in  a  most  honourable  way, 
to  old  Bu88ell,and  tried  to  make  the 
most  of  this  sudden  flush  of  affluence. 
The  old  gentleman  ironically  con- 
gratulated    him,     and     inquired 
whether    twenty  pounds   a  year, 
which  he  pompously  described  as 
the   'approximate  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  capitalized  sum,' 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  in 
cab-hire.    He  bowed  him  out  with 
a  kind  of  grin,  unpleasant  to  con- 
template.    Then  young  Lawrence 
boiled  over  with  rage,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  marry  the  girl, 
and  that  his  despised  little  fortune 
should  help  him  to  do  it. 

There  was  a  pleasant  pio-nio  to 
come  off  in  the  pleasantest  of  Kent- 
ish woods.  It  was  joy  and  luxury 
to  leave  the  dusty  London  streets 
for  those  shaded,  overarched  lanes 
of  sweet  Kent  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Brinckman  gave  the  pio-nio,  and  in- 
vited Miss  Bussell.  Mr.  Bussell 
casually  asked  the  Brinokmans  if 
Mr.  Ar&ur  Lawrence,  of  the  Temple, 
was  going,  and  was  informed  that 


they  were  not  even  aware  of  the  ex- 
istcuoe  of  such  a  young  gentleman. 
Now  I  myself  was  to  go  to  this  pic- 
nic and  bring  my  Mend  Wreford  with 
me.  But  Wreford  did  not  turn  up,  as 
he  had  had  a  di^'s  shooting  offered 
him,  and,  showing  himself  a  being 
unfit  to  live,  preferred  the  shooting 
to  the  pic-nio.  I  happened  casually 
to  mention  this  to  lAwrenoe,for  the 
sake  of  vituperating  Wreford,  and  I 
noticed  that  he  brightened  up  im- 
mensely when  I  mentioned  the 
Brincdmans  and  the  pio-nio.  He 
declared  that  a  pic-nic  was  the  ne 
plus  tUtm  of  human  enjoyment,  and 
asked  if  I  could  get  him  an  invita- 
tion. He  vaunted  his  prowess  in 
the  composition  of  lobster  salad,  and 
said  that  he  should  give  himself  the 

gleasure  of  purveying  a  salad  and  a 
)w  dozen  of  champagne  to  carry 
out  the  idea.  He  was  evidently 
very  flush  of  cash  about  this  time, 
and  insisted  on  this  notion,  although 
I  gave  very  little  countenance  to  it 
I  was  very  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Brinckman,  the  dearest  of  creatures, 
and  wrote  her  a  note,  to  which  I 
supposed  that  no  answer  would  be 
necessary,  stating  that  Wreford  had 
flang  me  over,  but  that,  relying  on 
her  kindness,  I  proposed  to  substi- 
tute in  his  place  a  certain  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence.  Having  de- 
spatched my  missive,  I  deserted  my 
chambers  for  ten  days  and  went 
down  to  Brighton ;  but  if  I  had  not 
left  them'  I  should  have  found  an 
answer  from  dear  Mrs.  Brinckman, 
by  return  of  post,  saying  that  any 
fnend  of  mine  in  the  world  would 
be  perfectly  welcome,  with  the  soli- 
hiry  and  unfortunate  exception  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence.  But  this 
important  letter,  for  such  it  really 
was,  lay  unopened  in  my  London 
chambers  for  nearly  a  fortnight  I 
returned  to  town,  staying  for  the 
night  at  an  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street, 
where  next  day  Lawrence'  picked 
me  up,  in  a  remarkably  neat  chaise 
and  pair,  which  he  insisted  on  pro- 
viding, with  his  normal  extrava- 
gance, as  I  considered.  Gaily  and 
pleasantly  we  rattled  out  of  town, 
and  soon  emerged  on  the  lovely 
Kentish  landscape.  My  companion 
seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  yet  a 
little  excited  and  nervous.    Once  or 
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twice  it  seemed  to  me  that  be  had 
fiomethiDg  on  his  mind  which  he 
felt  half-disposed  to  confide  to  me, 
and  once  he  lather  abruptly  asked 
'  whether  he  cooid  rely  npon  me  ?' 
But  I  do  not  care  for  confidences, 
especially  from  a  man  wbom  I  did 
not  really  know  -very  well,  and 
mmly  answered  that  I  was  afraid  I 
was  not  a  very  reliable  kind  of  in- 
dividnal.  We  found  no  difficolty  in 
finding  our  way  to  the  rendezTons. 
Then  were  some  carriages  and  a 
small  bucolic  group  gazing  there- 
upon. I  noticed  that  Mrs.  firinck- 
man  changed  colour  and  looked  a 
little  surprised  when  I  introduced 
Arthur  Lawrence  to  her.  '  Did  you 
not  get  my  note,  Mr.  Smith?*  she 
quieSy  asked,  wiUi  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  which  nevertheless  had  some 
little  meaning  in  it  'Mo,  Mrs. 
Brinckman,' I  answered.  'Brighton 
was  so  iemptiog,  that  no  considera- 
tioB,  except  your  party,  could  draw 
me  from  it,  and  I  have  not  found 
time  to  go  to  my  chambers  yet  I 
hope  it  was  nothing  important' 
'  Oh,  nothing  very  particular,'  an- 
swered my  hostess.  'There  is  a 
little  matter  I  will  speak  to  you 
about  by-and-by.  But  it  will  do  at 
any  time.' 

Our  dinner  in  the  woods  was 
glorious.  The  lobster  salad,  elabo- 
rated by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  pro- 
duced from  his  chair,  was  perfec- 
tion. The  Brinckmans  gave  us 
champagne,  but  the  champagne 
produora  by  Mr.  Lawrence  must 
haye  stood  him,  at  least,  in  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  shillings  a  dozen. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  young  ladies 
were  much  the  wiser,  for  they 
chiefly  consumed  tarts  and  custards, 
and  were  satisfied  with  any  wine  that 
had  sparkle  and  foam.  Now  we 
were  to  have  tea  by-and-by,  and  it 
was  voted  it  would  be  most  charm- 
ingto  lighta  fire  in  the  open  air,  and 
boil  water,  and  to  do  things  in  a 
genuine  Bobinson  Omsoe  fashion* 
Presently  Mr.  Lawrence  suggested 
that  the  party  had  better  disperse 
into  the  woods  and  gather  sticks,  to 
make  a  really  good  blaze.  With 
great  audacity  he  offored  to  indicate 
to  Miss  BuRsell  a  locality  where 
probably  fuel  might  be  found  in 
Abundance.      I  noticed  that  Mrs. 


Bzinckman    observed    him  xafhst 
narrowly,  and  that  die  accompanied 
the  young  pair  in  their  first  stroll 
thronghme  park.    She  could  not, 
however,  do  that  sort  of  thing  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon.    Indeed  her 
vigilant  eye  vras  wanted  in  one  or 
two  other  directions^    I  reoollect, 
especially,  one  young  couple,  who 
made  a  reappearance  some  hoars 
later  on,  and  with  great  composure 
proffered  two  smidl  sticks  and  a 
handful  of  dry  leaves  as  their  con- 
tribution 'towards  making  the  kettie 
boil.' 

But  Lawrence  gently  drew  Eate 
Bussell  away  into  the  wood,  and 
penetrated  still  deepeit  and  deeper 
into  its  reooBses.    I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  some  littk 
love  passages  between  them,  but 
Eate  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
pared for  what  was  to  come.    For 
Arthur  told  her  that  he  had  some 
Tcry  pretty  little  things  to  show  her, 
and  sne  was  to  make  her  choice  of 
one  of  theuL     Then  a  small  jewel- 
ler's case  was  produced,  velvetvand 
filled  up  with  much  soft  padding; 
whereupon   Kate's    taper    fingers 
elicited  a  select  assortment  of  wed- 
ding rings.    Ton  may  be  sure  that 
Eate  called  Arthur  a  silly  boy,  and 
i^,  in  a  sweet  moment  of  reverie, 
was  induced  to  make  trial  of  the 
rings,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
one  of  them  fitted  as  perfectly  as  if 
made  on  purpose.  I  wonder  if  Eate 
noticed  that  all  the  other  rings  were 
returned  to  the  caaa,  but  that  this 
one  was  carefully  laid  aside  and  de- 
posited in  her  hero's  pocket-book 
By-and-by  Arthur  asked  her  if  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  hiw  docu- 
ments, and  Eate  candidly  pleaded 
ignorance.    Lawrence  asked  her  if 
she  would  look  at  one  of  those 
wretched  parchments  among  which 
his  life  was  doomed  to  be  passed  at 
the  Inner  Temple.    Eale,  willing  to 
amuse  and  tie  amused,  aaid  she 
would  like  nothing  better,  and  a 
mystic  document  waa  produced,  to 
which  a  huge  seal  was  appended  by 
a  narrow  parchment  slip,  and  Eate 
played  with  this  seal,  regarding  it 
m  the  light  of  a  novel  won  of  art 
Then  Lawrence  insisted  that  Sate 
should  peruse  the  doeament,  wbkh 
she  unexpectedly  found  to  be  a 
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wm  personal  greeting  from  a  most; 
reverend  prelate  to  his  well-beloved 
Arthur  Lawrence  and  Katharine 
Bnflsell.  Then  ^e  eolonr  monnted 
rapidly  into  Kate's  fiice,  and  *  OhI 
Arthnr/  she  cried^  'what  is  this— 
and  wlmt  have  yon  done?'  Arthnr, 
wiUi  a  good  deid  of  apparent  contri- 
tion, owi^  that  he  had  aotnally 
been  to  Doctors'  Commons  and  pro- 
cured a  marriage  licence  on  specnla- 
tion.  At  this  point  I  am  given  to 
believe  that  Kate  certainly  mani- 
fested some  littie  resentment  'Was 
she  actually  to  believe/  she  asked, 
''that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  gone  to  a 
pnblic  office  and,  without  her  know- 
ledge or  consent,  had  actnally  filled 
in  her  name  to  a  legal  docnment?' 
But  Arthnr  soothed  her  with  ca- 
resses and  bewildered  her  mind  with 
his  sophistries.  Had  she  not  pro- 
mised him,  and  was  she  going  to 
deny  it  now,  that  she  wonid  rmly 
be  bis  wife;  and  was  he  so  greatfy 
to  blame  if  he  had  acted  in  simple 
and  entire  dependenee  npon  her 
word?  Ifshewonld  act  soiuige* 
neronsly  he  was  willing  to  tearmp 
the  licence  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Kate  ordered  him  to  tear  it  up,  but 
rather  ]<Migllfdly,  and  not  in  that 
peremptory  manner  which  might 
perhaps  have  insured  obedienoe. 
Bat  she  cried  a  good  deal  notwith- 
fitanding,  and  gradually  this  little 
difficult  was  got  over.  By  thte 
time  Lawrence  had  brought  her  the 
shortest  path  through  the  wood 
-where  it  ^tted  on  another  line  of 
highway  distinct  fiom  the  London 
vcSd;  it  appeared  afkerwards  that 
lie  had  carefully  studied  the  loca- 
lity. There  his  carriage  and  pair 
was  in  waiting  for  him  according  to 
the  directions  which  he  had  given. 
'  And  now,  Kate,'  he  said,  'jump 
into  this  carriage  and  come  off  to  be 
married.'  Kate  nearly  fainted  away. 
She  was  foirly  overpowered.  She 
bad  hardly  any  capacity  of  resistance 
left  in  her.  It  would  not  do,  she 
ibolishly  thought,  to  have  any  alter- 
-cation  before  the  servants  who  had 
-charge  of  the  carriage.  That  pas- 
sage of  arms  about  the  licence  nad 
;almoet  exhausted  her.  Lawrence 
liad  carried  out  the  maxim  /rappez 
fort  et  frappez  vite.  Napoleon  said 
that  ti:^  was  a  momentons  ten 


minutes  in  every  battle  which  actu- 
ally settled  the  result;  and  that 
ten  minutes  went  against  poor 
Kate,  during  which  she  was  tempted 
to  forgive  her  lover's  unparalleled 
audacity  in  procuring  the  licence. 
She  was  partly  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage, and  driven  off  to  a  small  star 
tion  where  they  caught  the  express 
to  London.  Having  purchased  a 
special  licence,  which  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money,  the  marriage  could 
be  celebrated  almost  anywhere  or 
anyhow.  Lawrence  had  arranged 
every  detail  with  the  utmost  clever- 
noBS  and  forethought  He  afterwards 
declared  that  the  pio-nio,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  arrangement,  and  that  tfa^  cham- 
pagne lunch  with  its  charminf^ 
guests  was  in  reality  the  wedding 
Dreakfast. 

I  think  it  may  be  granted  that  tho 
whole  plan  of 'this  elopement  was 
unusually  bold  and  successful.  But 
still  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  really  had 
the  best  of  things :  I  think  she  would 
httve  be^  happier  if  she  had  been 
given  away  by  her  fiAther  instead  of 
by  the  beadle  in  consideration  of 
half  a  crown  6i  beer  money.  And  I 
think  the  bride-sadly  missed  the  lace 
veil  and  the  oraege-bloesoms  and 
the  be^^Of  1>ridesmaids.  And  this 
sufftlMASdUB  breakfast,  taken,  in 
itt6t/under  fedse  colours,  was  not  so 
good  as  the  real  thing,  with  tho 
tiirong  of  rejoicing  friends,  tho 
speeches  and  bumpers,  the  prayers, 
salutations,  and  ovation,  and  tbe 
old  shoes  thrown  after  the  white- 
feyoured  horses.  And  that  honey- 
moon at  the  seaside  was,  after  all,  a 
doubtful  and  perplexed  season;  at 
home  anxiety  mstead  of  peace,  and 
instead  of  congratulations  and  bless- 
ings from  relations,  angry  reproaches 
and  recriminations. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  terribly 
nervous  we  got  at  teatime,  when 
Kate  did  not  appear.  It  was  speedily 
observed  that  that  very  amusing 
Lawrence  did  not  turn  up  either, 
and  then  a  very  natural  solution 
suggested  itself  to  the  female  mind, 
wMch  was  fully  confirmed  a  little 
later  by  the  arrival  of  a  polite  mia- 
sive  to  Mrs.  Brinckman,  and  another 
to  myself,  both  of  which  Lawvence 
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tiad  thon^tfallr  compoied  the 
night  before.  Hn.  BrinDkmui  hod 
a  gmt  dwl  too  maoh  jnstioe  and 
kindnflB  to  be  Tery  vagrj  irith  my- 
self, who  might  be  i^ided  as  an 
innocent  aooomplice  in  tfaa  matter 
(althongh  I  found  afterwaida  ^at 
Bome  peopla  of  a  suspicioiiB  tnrn  of 
mind  regarded  me  bb  a  wiiral  acces- 
sory btmn  the  &ct) ;  bat  there  was 
a  total  ceflBatkm  of  all  friendly  inter- 
conne  between  themaelrea  ud  tha 
Bnaaella.  Ofoonne  I  cut  Lawrence; 
bat,  ecraally  of  oonne,  the  out  was 
of  no  limg  codtiniianoe  after  he  be- 
sooght  me  to  ootao  and  see  Mrs. 
Lawrence  at  thdr  lodgings  in  Fim- 
lioo.  I  thought  the  yonng  lady 
looked  as  lorely  as  thai  day  wbeo 
she  wandered  ttirongh  the  Kentish 
woods.  My  f^irther  intercourse  anp- 


plied  me  with  ftartber  ■  „ 
sgaiost  those  doctrinaires  whonu 
tain  the  theory  of  elopcmentt. 
That  five  hundred  poirnds,  nther 
melted  at  the  ontset  by  an  expauiTe 
mairiage,  nsderwent  craccesoTe 
thioes  of  disBolatum.  Not  till  it 
was  well-nigh  gone,  and  thon^ts 
of  a  obarooel  file  hod  paand  tbioDRh 
lAwtenoe'a  nmantic  brain,  did  the 
stony  heart  of  the  elderly  Bwsell  in 
any  my  relent  He  then  sUowed 
the  young  pab  a  hnndKed  »  year. 
lAwmnce  is  now  a  barrister,  too 

C:  to  go  drcoit,  doing  a  little  Old 
ey  and  SeasionR  bnsineflB,  and 
making  convnlsiTB  effiirts  to  c&et  a 
standing  in  the  Weatoiinster  Courts. 
Ton  sbonid  see  how  wondofoUy 
pcjita  he  is  to  the  soticitns  in  cri- 
minal business— men  to  wbcm,  at 


one  time>f  the  day,  he  would  not 
have  condescended  to  speak— and 
how  assiduously  he  tries  to  get  hold 
of  some  of  the  crown  proeecntiixiB. 
They  have  children  of  their  own 
now,  which  better  enables  them  ta 
take  in  all  the  bearings  of  such  a 
case ;  and  thongh  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  lAwtence  regrets  his  maniago, 
I  also  do  not  think  that  he  will 


her  young  Eate  to  perpetrate  an 
elopement. 

Thus  £  mused  in  my  sea-girt 
cavern  over  the  oid  bygone  pic- 
nics, especially  this  one,  which  was 
more  momentous  in  its  personal 
bearings  than  any  other  which  I 
could  recollect  To  yon,  my  friends, 
thepkasoieofthepic-nic  lies  chiefly 


speot  I  oonld  quote  AJistotle's  in- 
teiptetaticm  of  this  feeling  in  hia 
Bhetorio,  and  indeed  his  remuis 
would  sound  grand  enongh  in  Oieet 
I  Bsunter  homewards,  with  a  vsgne 
sort  of  idea  that  I  most  put  Uist 
story  of  Lawrence's  on  paper,  sad 
thinking  that  by  ttus  time  tbe  le- 
vellers of  lost  night  must  have  b1^ 
oS  their  fatigue.  I  meet  the  cbun- 
ing  Bella,  with  her  tangled  goldea 
hair  like  a  mermaid's,  fresh  baa 
her  bath  in  the  sea,  like  an  Aphro- 
3tt^  Anadyomen&  And  though  ebe 
is  to  belong  to  that  wealthy  Bquins 
she  tells  me,  with  laughing  lips  i^ 
eyes,  of  all  the  dissipatiou  of  tbs 
night  before,  whereat  she  profe«s 
to  be  greatly  hoiriSed.    I  leave  her 
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to  ooDOoet  an  arlMe,  and  to  pay  a 
call  on  Br.  DiTasdnat 

Now  I  hope  the  fine  ethical  aim 
of  this  paper  will  not  be  OTerlookod. 
It  has  a  moral  for  paients  that  they 
Bhonld  be  lenient,  and  for  chape- 
rones  that  they  ahonld  be  yigilant; 
a  moral  to  yonng  men  not  to  be 
rash,  and  to  yonng  ladies  not  to  be 


weak;  a  moral  to  all,  that  when  an- 
ticipations yield  to  recolIeotiosB, 
they  should  be  as  pnre  and  nnal- 
Ipyed  and  unselfish  as  may  be.  If 
the  little  loves  approye  of  my  mo- 
ralisiog  page 

*  Lei  {t  go  with  yon. 
And  bear  jotir  music  on  tbe  summer  waters.* 
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MEN  are,  in  some  respects,  much 
alike.  As  with  a  pack  of 
transformation  cards,  certain  phases 
of  mind,  certain  moods,  certain  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  feeling,  may 
be  shifted  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  will  fit  Teiy  sufficiently  well 
under  almost  any  costume.  On  this 
theme  I  might  moralize,  but  time 
and  space  forbid.  So 'I  will  only 
remark  that  it  little  matters  under 
which  dresa  I  slip  the  experiences, 
feelings,  enjoyments  whidi  are  to 
be  the  subject  of  this  brief  paper. 
Any  character  would  suit  it  equally 
well.  AU  men  like,  all  men  get  to 
want,  imperatively  to  require,  a 
holiday— change  of  scene,  tiiought, 
occupation.  And  it  is  but  shi&ng 
the  oostome,  and  most  that  I  say 
will  suit  as  well  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  doctor,  the  trades- 
nuin,  the  mechanic,  as  it  does  the 
oonntry  parson,  in  whose  clothes  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  dress  my  pre- 
sent erery-day  thou^ts  and  expe- 
riences. 

Three  weeks— a  clergyman's  three 
weeks— at  the  seaside.  How  many 
of  my  brethren  will  be  looking 
eagerly  or  placidly  forward  to  such 
rekxations  at  the  time  when  this 
meditatkm  appears  in  print  All 
men  must  have  a  change,  or  jme 
for  want  of  one ;  and  when  the  time 
at  which  it  ia  due  comes  round,  lol 
the  uneasiness  begins  to  steal  over 
them,  the  desire  to  spread  their 
wings.  Just  now,  the  warm  nest 
and  the  circumscribed  hedge  con- 
tented them;  but  now  they  are  un- 
settled, a  restless  uneasiness  has 
dispelled  their  content ;  the  period 


for  migration  has  come,  and  they 
are,  for  the  time,  weary  of  the  loca- 
lity in  which  the  nest  is  built — to 
which  they  will  yet,  after  but  a  few 
weeks  of  absence,  be  longing  to 
wing  their  way  home. 

But  my  country  parson  is  a  cu- 
rate, with  much  to  spend  and  little 
to  get.  He,  like  to  others,  is  much 
apt  to  grow  tired,  not  of  his  work, 
but  wUh  his  work,  at  least  with  the 
sameness  of  his  work.  He  wants 
diange  of  scene  and  occupation  for 
a  time ;  his  brain  wants  airing — it 
has  got  close  and  stuffy:  removal 
for  a  while  from  small  worries, 
which  have  become  big  ones,  would 
do  him  and  his  parish  much  good. 
But  he  has  no  intention  of  indulg- 
ing in  such  a  change.  Oh  no !  His 
income  does  not  justify  (he  sternly 
remarks)  any  such  non-necessary 
expenditure.  Two  years  ago  they 
all  went  to  the  sea  for  six  weeks, 
and  forty  poxmds  did  not  cover  the 
extra  outlay.  They  have  only  just 
recovered  that  drain.  No!  AUthe 
year  through  he  has  steadily  and 
gravely  declared  that  the  exchequer 
won't  stand  it;  that  all  hints  and 
dreams  of  an  outing  for  the  young 
people  this  year  must  be  laid  aside. 
'  For  the  young  people,'  so  he  puts 
it;  and,  in  tru&,  that  which  makes 
him  feel  such  a  Spartan  in  the  de- 
claration is  chiefly  the  downcast 
look  that  comes  over  their  bright 
eager  faces. 

But  the  prudent  wife  was  silent. 
^^0  knew,  none  better,  the  neces- 
sity of  close  economy.  Still  she 
well  knows  that  for  such  economy 
it  is  necessary  that  the  bread-winner 
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be  kept  goiiig.  And  she  knew  how 
it  would  be,  knowing  the  temnera- 
ment  of  the  man.  He  exyoyea  and 
loved  his  work,  still — 

*  Poor  P^gy  hawks  roset  from  street  to  street. 
Till— think  of  that,  70  who  find   life  so 
sweet  I— 
She  halcg  the  smell  of  roses !' 

She  knew  however  well  the  mind's 
cleaned  wheels  ran,  that  in  time 
they  were  apt  to  get  clogged  and 
sluggish,  and  to  show  piteous 
signs  of  wanting  another  cleaning. 
The  pretty  fjEuniUar  roads  and  mea- 
dow paths  and  copses  would  in 
time  be  fraught  with  depression  to 
the  man,  who — a  little  over-sensi- 
tive and  ovexHinzioas  in  tone  of 
mind,  and  withal  a  little  too  much 
imbedded  in  the  country — ^is  apt  to 
be  hipped  by  twenty-ftmr  months' 
close  and  unbroken  intentness  of 
spirit  tipon  the  miniature  govern- 
ment of  his  small  community. 

And  now  the  spring  is  pjBtst,the 
smnmer  is  passing;  the  pupils  are 
gone,  or  going;  spite  of  his  efforts 
against  it,  the  poor  parson  begins  to 
flag,  not  that  he  givea  up  his  work, 
but  that  it  18  always  by  an  effort 
that  he  enters  upon  it :  protracting 
the  time  and  rising  languidiy  at 
last  for  that  six  miles'  walk  of  visit- 
making;  putting  off  the  sermon- 
writing  till  late  on  Saturday;  writ- 
ing it  without  enjoyment,  and 
damped  in  the  preaching  it  by  the 
conviction  that  it  must  be  poor 
stuff,~all  this  is  neither  good  for 
himself  nor  his  parish,  and  the  pru- 
dent wife  takes  the  side  of  the 
cMdren  now.  They  have  had  an 
extra  pupil  this  year;  there  was 
that  10/.  note  at  liody  Kilmansegg's 
wedding  the  other  day;  besides, 
they  can  save  here  and  retrench 
thore;  the  children  seem  to  want 
a  change,  l^trioe  and  Eiva  both 
look  a  little  droopy;  Harold  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  treat  for  that  scho- 
larship he  has  just  won  at  school; 
besides,  you,  yourself,  my  dear, 
must  positively  have  a  change  and 
a  rest  before  the  nightHSchool  and 
cottage-lecture  work  comes  on.  To 
this  he  is  obdurate  for  some  time, 
but  she  gives  him  line.  The 
struggles  become  &inter  and  weaker; 
at  last^  the  eldest    daaghtsr,   as 


it  were,  brings  the  landing-Bet, 
and  ihe  fish  is  laid  gasping  on  the 
grass. 

Once  having  decided  on  the  sea- 
side holiday,  the  enjoyment  of  it 
begins    forthwith.      Anticipatio&: 
ay,  the  appetite  beforehand  is  oftoa 
the  best  part  of  the  meal;   and 
there  is  anticipation  enough  in  this 
case.    There  is  the  important  ques- 
tion of  where,  and  the  scaroe  less 
momentous  decision  of  when,  to  go. 
These  settled,  there  are  (for  the 
young  people  at  any  rate)  the  days 
to  county  and  a  heap  of  prepara- 
tions to  make.    The  mther  alieady 
begins  to  perk  up  under  this  water- 
ing-pot of  anticipation.    The  chUd- 
ren-^that  last  seaside  stay,  a  vrhole 
two  years  ago,  has  beoome  asort  of 
fairy  viskm  to  them.    Emma,  the 
maid,  is  amonff  the  most  dated  and 
eager.    Haiold  and  Ambrose  have 
lon^  had   their  lines  ready,  and 
their  dream  is  of  grey  mullet,  size- 
able dabs,  and  large  eels.   Beatnoe 
has  her   sketching-block,  and  re- 
news the  gape  in  her  mdst  colour 
box.    Eva  has  a  delicious  anticipa- 
tion of  rare  seaweeds,  superb  shells, 
bright  sea-anemones.      Qerald  re- 
members the  shrimps  for  tea,  and 
the  hot  rolls  for  breakfast     The 
mother  is  busy  with  all  sorta  of 
dress  and  other  8UX)ervi8ion.   The 
&tiier,  sooth  to  say,  is  looking  for- 
ward (although  he  hardly  faiows 
this)  more  to  the  pause  from  endless 
little  calls  and  sinall  fiEets,andw»k 
which  never  seems  done.    From  all 
this  he  is  looking  forwaxd  to  tite 
sense  of  freedom,  of  absence  of  need 
to  do  anything  except  rest  or  amoae 
himself    He  will  read  lighter  books, 
perhaps  a  novel  or  two — pastry  after 
ids  more  solid  fEoa    He  will  swim 
boats  with  the  boys;   will  watch 
their  fifiiiing  with  much  of  tbor 
excitement;  will  vie  with  tiiem  m 
shots  with  round  seanitones  at  their 
erectionsof  pebbles  upon  the  hieslr- 
waterposta    With  the  girte  he  will 
paddle  about  the  low  rooks  fringed 
with  brown  seaweed ;  he  wOl  betiie 
referee  in  the  question  of  the  nc«^ 
ness  or  value  of  pebbles,  shells,  of 
all  sea-growth;  he  will  ]ij  the  clesr 
tints  on  the  rough-papered  block  to 
the  despairing  admiration  of  Bea- 
trice.   He  will  lie  on  Oo  bei^  It 
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his  "Wife's  feet,  and  lead  her  Tenny- 
son, as  in  old  courting  days : — 

*  Kaoy  an  eventof  b7  tlie  wfttan  did  ir«  watch 

the  tutely  ihliv. 
And  oar  q>IriU  nubed  together  at  the  touch- 
ing of  the  Upa.' 

And  BO  all  are  big  with  schemes; 
the  young  ones  fiilL  of  actiTe,  the 
elders  fall  of  nassiTe  plans  for  emotj' 
ment.  The  day  approachea  it  is 
'next  week'  It  is  '  this  week.'  It 
is  here.  Oh,  morning  of  excitement! 
and  last  twitches  at  corded  boxes, 
and  last  bringing  of  jnst-thoagfat-of 
articles  to  cram  into  already  onrer- 
cnmuned  bags.  At  last,  the  tndn 
is  np:  thelnggage  all  safely  in,  and 
the  jonme7,  like  no  other  joomey, 
fall  of  all  delight,  especially  for  the 
yoong,  to  whom  journeys  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  begins.  Who  shall 
have  the  seats  l^  the  window? 
But  they  remembor,  they  will  all 
have  to  change  again,  and  it  doesn't 
much  matter  now.  The  great  ex- 
citement will  be  for  that  long  foor 
or  five  hours'  stretch,  which  ends 
in — 

'  The  width  of  the  waten,  the  rxab 
Of  the  grey  ezpame.' 

O  joy,  if  (as  in  my  young  days) 
the  change  were  to  the  steamboat  1 
For  108  used  to  make  our  excursions 
even  to  dear  old  cockn^  Margate! 
Do  I  not  remember  it  aU?  Bladk- 
wall,  SheemeaSy  tl^  Nore;  the 
&ther  in  his  element  (he  ever  loved 
the  sea,  and  loved  Margate— the 
scene  of  his  old  courting  cUtys;  and 
eonoeniing  whose  hoys  has  he  not 
written  in  the  venerable '  Minor '?), 
we  anxious  (call  us  not  greedy;  but 
oh,  the  appetite  that  vc^yage  in 
the  ever-tremukms  bark  awoke  1), 
anxious  until  the  point  was  settlea, 
that  we  were  to  dine  on  board. 
Then  the  cold  chicken  (poultry  is 
ever  the  ambrosia  of  the  young), 
the  lobster  salad,  the  Edinburgh 
ale !  Then  up  on  deck  again,  hav* 
ing  seen  only  the  gr^  sea  through 
those  porthole  windows;  and  ihe 
exoitement  of  noting  where  we  were ; 
what  progress  we  had  made.  Then 
the  for«ame-timeH8uccee8fulattempt 
to  mount  higher  and  yet  higher  on 
the  paddle-boxes:  the  taking  in 
of  every  individuality  of  our  fellow- 


passengers  (in  whom  we  ever  after, 
upon  pier  or  jetty,  felt  a  sort  of  pro- 
prietorship), the  advance  to  the 
very  prow,  and  the  strong  pushing 
forward,  with  that  unstaying  per- 
sistency, upon  the  waters  that 
parted  hither  and  thither  in  a  green 
curve.  At  last.  Heme  Bay,  and 
when  the  churned  foam  had  eddied 
away,  the  eager  watching  for  the 
pellucid  jeUy-fish  in  the  semitrans- 
parent  wator.  The  long  black  pier 
left  behind,  the  windmills  and  the 
new  church  cresting  the  cliflBs,  the 
jetty  cleared  of  its  antHswaims. 
Mattel  Then,  aggravating  us, 
having  but  just  arrived,  the  bus- 
men, with  their  'Now for  Bimsgit! 
now  for  Bimsgit  1'  the  boys,  with 
their  plaintive  cadence,  'Wholl 
chuck  eyapenny  into  the  waree-ter  ?' 
the  trucks  of  vast  'Whitstables  (I 
remember,  in  the  days  of  extreme 
youth,  going  halves  in  a  halQwnny 
one  with  my  younger  brother;  I 
say,  I  do  remember  it),  the  fjamiliar 
bathing-houses,  Beales,  and  Phil- 
pots,  and  Foats. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  my  jiarty. 
It  may  be  Margate,  or  it  may  be 
Scarborough,  or  it  may  be  any  other 
wateijng-plaoe ;  wheresoever  it  be, 
they  arrive  at  it  at  last.  Then 
comes  the  hunt  for  lodgixus.  Here 
we  have  just  the  thing  I  The  land- 
lady*—her  stays  creaking  loudly  as 
she  wenir— has  ascended  the  stairs 
and  marshalled  the  way.  Yes,  this 
drawing-room  is  just  what  is  wanted. 
Already  that  bundle  of  spades  is 
laid  upon  the  so£e^  and  the  paientai 
eye  begins  to  jdan  the  anangemenis 
of  the  room.  We^,  that  bedroom 
will  do;  yes,  and  this;  and  that 
double-bedded  room ;  and  this  attic, 
with  the  best  view  of  all,  for  the 
servant.  And  you  are  down  again 
in  the  parlour,  trying,  with  ab^Mly 
a  half  ownership,  the  armchair. 
How  much? — tool,  a  week,  and  5Z. 
for  the  kitchen-fire;  or  something 
equally  impossible  and  ridiculous. 
That  won't  do,  it  is  quite  certain. 
Partlyindi^nant,  and  partly  abashed, 
you  seize  the  bundle  of  wrappers, 
&c.;  the  parcel  of  spades  is  also 
resumed,  and  you  sally  tofh  home- 
less  into  the  wide  watering-^nlaoe 
again.  If  you  are  unprosperous, 
your  experience  may  be  more  ez^ 
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tensive  than  you  wish.     This  place 
smacks  of  fleas;  thdt  has  just  one 
bedroom  short;  this,  apain,  is  too 
dear.     At  last, , '  Eureka  !*   is  tlio 
cry;  and  the  bundles  are  deposited, 
with  weary  satisfaction,  and  the  hip- 
gago  is  soon  wheeled  up.     Your 
temporary  ownership  isfestablished. 
You  can  afford  to  pity  those  jaded 
travellers  who  (having  come  by  a 
later  Ixwit)  knock  at  your  door — 
the  bill  having  not  Ik^cu  yet  taken 
down.    Aha!   they  shall  not  have 
this  snug  sitting-room,  those  bed- 
rooms with  the  sea-views :  not  for 
a  clergyman's  three  weeks  (nearer 
four)  will  you  relinquish  posses- 
sion !  Is  not  tea  being  even  now  got 
ready,  with  that  seductive  cottage 
bread  on  which  you  batten  by  the 
seaside  ?    Have  you  not  collared  a 
fellow  with '  Sherimps  are  prawns/ 
and  do  not  the  large  brown  barley- 
awned— fish?  must  I  call  them? — 
head  and  tail  together  in  a  delicious 
bend,  loaded  with  black  or  yellow 
spawn  (which  can't  be  got  at,  be- 
cause of  the  legs)— do  they  not  pile 
the  dish  as  fresh  and  crisp  as  though 
longing  to  be  helped  out  of  their 
hu^  by  a  peel  ana  a  pinch  ?  Have 
you  not  fiurther  taken  black  mail 
of  that    man    with   the    truck — 
'  An-y  plum  or  seed-cake  want-ed  ?* 
And  had  you  not  your  toil  and 
anxiety   before   these    advantages 
were  gained?    Away,  then,   with 
foolish  compassion;  look  with  Stoic 
indifference  at  that  hot,  and  weary, 
and  over-burdened  group,  that  have 
already  tried  so  many  doors  in  vain. 
See  i  the  children  are  in  the  balcony, 
gloating  on   the  view  of  the  sea, 
frantic  with   anticipated  delights, 
of  donkeys,  velocipedes,  bathing- 
machines,   sand-castles,    seaweeds, 
skates-eggs,  shells.     But  Harold, 
Ambrose,  and  you  must  just  have 
a  run  down  to  the  sands,  and  up  to 
tibe  plunging,  retreating  sea.    You 
watch  how  it  ever  lays  a  white  table- 
cloth at  your  feet,  and,  departing 
from  the  viands,  ever  finds  ite  pre- 
paration sucked  up  by  the  brown 
sand ;  and  ever  re-lays  it ;  retreats ; 
returns;  still  laying  it  again  and 
again.    This  is  rather  an  epicurean 
simile ;  still,  the  state  of  your  appe- 
tite (which  has  loathed  everything 
for  months)  provokes  it.    And  you 


go  back  io  do  justice  to  the  Un, 
which  has  brewed  now ;  and  aft(  r- 
wards  you  go  with  the  wife  (tiirt 
children  being  in  bed  after  tkir 
journey),  for  a  turn  in  the  cool  even- 
ing upon  the  Parade,  or  along  th»^ 
wet  shining  jetty ;  and  you  see  llio 
'  gleaming  crest  *  lit  up  of  the  even- 
ing star ;  and  you  watch  the  long 
broken  lane  of  moonlight  tremblo 
upon  the'quivering  water.  Against 
the  black,  mussel-clad  posts  it  slap, 
and  plashes,  and  rattles.  The  tide 
is  rising  now:  it  flops  and  beats 
under  the  planks  on  which  yon  are 
walking.  It  is  time  to  return. 
You  are  both  pleasantly  tired,  and 
pleased  with  the  newness  of  every- 
thing— meals,  and  walk,  and  bed, 
and  all.  And  you  sleep  without 
rocking;  only  with  a  sense  of  always 
rising  and  falling,  and  with  a  plush 
and  beating  of  water  making  a  song 
without  words  in  your  sleep. 

Then,  next  morning,  there  is  the 
awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  tlio 
removal  from  your  mind  of  what 
had  grown  to  be  a  load.  You  dress, 
enjoying  the  searview  os  you  do  so ; 
you  saunter  out  (the  boya  havo 
been  on  the  sands  an  hour),  for  a 
little  sea-air  before  breakfast;  al&o 
to  do  a  little  marketing.  Some  slices 
of  ham  and  some  snowy  eggs,  per- 
haps a  dried  haddock ;  some  appe- 
tizing French  bread.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  eating  (I  blush  to  writo 
it,  but  no  one  who  knows  the  writer 
would  call  him  a  gounnand)--there 
is  no  doubt,  I  say,  that  eating  and 
drinking  make  one  of  the  most  grave 
and  weighty  employments  at  the 
seaside.  We  are  so  hungry;  and 
all  is  new  and  different  All  sorts 
of  enticing  little  eatables  may  be 
had.  The  breads  are  different ;  the 
dinner-hour  is  different:  there  is  a 
breaking  through  of  all  the  routine 
of  home.  Three-cornered  pufib,  or 
pastrycooks'  tarts ;  all  sorts  of  fieh 
(but  this  should  have  comefint); 
much  fruit;  cunning  dinners,  se- 
ductive little  supi)erB.  'ihen  the 
marketing;  what  as  enjoyment  is 
this!  Even  the  entry  into  the 
butcher's  (you  would  rather  be  ex- 
cused from  such  duties  at  home); 
the  early  visit  to  the  fish-stall;  the 
select  plums,  or  late  raspbeirieB,  ot 
blunt  pears.     That  lobster  would 
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hare  been  qnhe  another  tlung  had 
jou  not  yoorself  picked  him  out, 
and  bnni^t  faim  home  in  yonr  o\ta 
hand.  Indeed  all  this  change  of 
life,  and  breaUng  tbiongb  the  ereiy- 
daj  mleB  and  cnstoms  of  the  reet 
of  the  year,  form  one  great  delight 
and  Te&eBhment  of  the  stay  at  the 
seaeide.  For  this  reeaaa,  no  doubt, 
some  people— Bome  clerics  even — 
lore  to  depart  Crom  theii  Bober 
home  ciistomB  into  strange  Tagaries 
of  dreea.  Yon  may  see  them  in  eveir 
(remarkable^  Btyle  of  bat ;  BTenviUi 
th«  white  tie  laid  aaide  for  oheck ; 
with  cntaway  ooats;  possibly  (in 
extreme  casea),  in  light  slippers. 
For  iny  part  I,  ordamed  latei  in 
life,  lore  myimiform  too  well  to  en- 
dore  to  part  with  it  anywhere — ex- 
cept for  my  conch,  at  night. 

Bnt  oh,  how  mnoh  I  ^d  to  say ; 
and  the  etem  Editor  bids  me  stop 
even  here  I  I  meant  to  have  lingered 
near  my  parson  dnring  his  three 
weeks;  to  have  wandered  with  his  I 
boys;  to  have  sought  specimena 
with  his  girls  ■  to  have  marvelled  at 
the  youth,  and  health,  and  strength 
of  stomach  which  could  make  a  don< 
key-ride  a  delight  for  his  yonii^;est 


ones;  to  have  sanntered  on  the 
Parade,  and  listened  to  the  band, 
and  criticized  the  company;  to  have 
avoided  those  people  that  we  know, 
bnt  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
down  here;  to  have  tried  two  or 
three  churches  on  the  different  Son- 
days;  to  have  indulged  in  divers 
explorations,  and  rocked  in  boats 
within  the  white  chalk  caves;  to 
have  watched  Pouch  and  Judy  on 
the  sands.  And  then  to  have  dwelt 
upon  the  pleasure  oi  return  home; 
to  have  mn  into  the  garden  to  see 
how  the  things  had  got  on ;  into  the 
courtyard  to  see  how  the  young 
rabbits  had  grown  ;  to  have  greeted 
this  and  that  faTTiiiiH.r  face,al]  aglow 
with  pleasQie  to  see  them  all  back 
again  'amongst  us;  and  sure, yoa 
be  all  looking  so  brown  and  nell  I' 

All  this  must  remain  unwritt^i, 
at  least  at  present ;  and  I  must 
leave  our  paraon  and  hia  fiuuily  to 
relish  the  sea-breeze  alone.  * 

*  Ste  Id  coDtiDiutioD  *  aerie*  of  ptp^n 
from  the  pea  at  the  aune  Author  which 
will  commcDce  la  our  Jnljr  Mnmber: — 
'  Pnppia  in  the  Corn ;  or,  CImI  Uoan  lu 
the  Grave  Year*.' 


HINTS  ON  HOTELS. 

,  OOD  cheer  ia  ■  lafge  cmbiset, 
I  bat  a  fev  brief  praetiiMl  mtw  m 
hotels  may  not  be  withoat  thai 
use  for  ths  fiDmmer  sHtaon.  In 
then  thinga  people  like  not  onli 
to  do  tMogs  well,  bat  to  do  bd 
eoononuoallj[.  Thfiie  ma  >  time 
whoi  profaakni  was  the  o^ei  <t( 
the  day.  It  was  tbinight  the 
mark  of  a  geoeKooa  spdrit  to  w- 
Uauab  serranla  hy  the  amoont  of 
largeaw,  and  to  toaa  gmoMs  to 
postboy's.  A  man  woald  dioplj 
be  ridioalons  who  did  so  now, 
and  safe,  moderate  tetania  aro 
.  DOW  pieEened  by  the  inttreeted 
)  parties  themselTee  to  laigei  bnt 
mote  preotriooB  gains.   I  woold 

iaot  reoommoid  any  <me  to  Kan 
hislallaiisiTQwiyaiidsnBpi  ' 
ly.  Wemoal  all  live  sad  K 
In  cues  wrfaoe  the  witi  „ 
place  has  only  the  brief  seasott, 
and  sometimes  this  is  nsnowed 
to  two  or  three  months,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  WHn  ahoald  be  exceptionally  high.  There  is  generally  scone 
sort  of  law  of  sapply  and  demand  that  settles  these  things.  Still  it  is  de- 
sirable that  hotel  charges  shoald  be  moderate  and  fair ;  and  this  ia  a  point 
which  Ghonld  be  kept  in  view  even  by  those  to  whom  the  amoont  of  their 
hotel  bills  is  no  [rarticnlsr  consideration.  For  it  is  desirable  that  (be 
system  of  Bommer  tours  shonld  be  extended  as  &t  as  possible,  especially 
amid  the  overworked,  educated  class,  to  whom  they  tepiesent  sach  ut 
inoalcalablo  amount  of  testoratiro  inflcence  both  for  body  and  mind.  It 
most  be  temembered  also  that  this  class  of  hotel  casfomers  have  moderate 
incomes  that  admit  only  of  small  eaTings,  while  hotel  proprietors  make 
large  profits  and  oontemplate  retiring  npon  a  fortune  at  the  end  of  s 
certain  nombei  of  years.  Then  they  will  poesess  fine  viUaa  and  groonda, 
and  eventnally  look  down  npon  the  professional  men  who  have  laigel; 
helped  them  in  their  aocomolations.  A  fixed  moderate  tariff  woold,  in 
many  cases,  be  accompanied  by  an  eqaable  instead  of  intermitlent  stnsm 
of  troTellerB,  to  the  advancement  of  hotel  interesta  as  well  as  the  grester 
comfort  of  a  greater  nomber  of  travellws.  The  rich  foarist  can  figbt 
against  nnfiur  charges  with  better  heart  and  better  grace  than  a  poor  nun 
is  able  to  do,  who  may  be  nervonsly  afraid  that  his  objections  may  be  im- 

C'ed  rather  to  inabihtj  to  pay  than  disinclination.  iThe  tonrist,  tbm,  who 
the  requisite  pluck,  should  not  shun  a  little  nnpleesant  conflict, 
when  he  recollects  that  he  is  performing  an  act  of  oIuTOlry  and  kindnen 
perhaps  for  ladies  and  children.  I  have  felt  strongly  diffioeted  at  cases 
which  fhave  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  ladies,  with  limited  imaD^ 
have  been  travelling  with  children,  and  pnces  have  been  charged  fat 
children  which  would  have  been  amply  remunerative  in  the  case  of  grovn- 
up  people.  In  the  case  of  foreign  hotels,  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  can 
really  be  done  except  to  submit  to  the  exaotion  in  silence.  In  Switzei- 
land,  where  the  charges  have  enormously  expanded  of  lat«,  if  yon  threatai 
to  complain  to  a  magistrate,  it  ireqnently  happens  that  the  magiEtratc  is 
none  other  than  the  hotel-keeper  himself.  Your  only  reeource  is  to  vrite 
to  the  '  Times,'  or  to  the  Guide  Books.  Nor  is  this  resource  to  be  overlooked. 
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Thefek  a  penitent  hotel-keeper>  in 
a  iaige  Italuin  city,  who  is  a  oaae  in 
point  A  geiiUeman  came  to  his 
hotel,  paid  his  bill,  mentioned  that 
be  thought  the  chaige  was  high,  and 
departed.  For  hotels,  he  was  as 
important  a  personage  as  a  Haroon 
Alraschid  travellijig  in  disgaise,  for 
he  was  the  editor  of  one  of  Mnrxaj's 
'Handbooks.'  In  the  next  edition 
the  word  dear  was  recorded  against 
the  hotel ;  and  the  landlord  says  he 
shall  never  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  English  pounds  that  £fttal 
monosyllable  has  cost  him. 

In  England,  howeyer,  the  case  is 
diffiEffent.    If  you  complain,  there  is 
perhaps  some  liability  that  you  may 
be  insulted,  but  you  have  also  a 
chance  of    rectifyii^  matters.    A 
fiur-minded  landlord  will  be  glad  to 
give  you    every  satisfaction,  and 
knows  that  it  is  for  his  own  interest 
that  his  guests  should  be  satisfied. 
But  neith^  landlords  nor  yet  tra- 
TeUers   are   always    fair -minded. 
Onee  I  performed  a  feat  of  unpa- 
ralleled  boldness.      At  a  certain 
hotel  there  was  an  extent  of  liye 
stock  on  which  I  had  not  calcu* 
lated,  and  the  result  was  fraught 
with  exceeding  discomfort    In  the 
xnorniDg  I  had  the  hardihood  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  landlord  on  the 
uncleanly  state  of  things.    The  Bri- 
tish landlord  got  into  a  great  rage, 
and  shook  his  ugly  fist  in  my  fAce. 
Now,  in  the  eye  of  the  Britiah  law, 
to  shake  the  fist  in  one's  face  is  a 
logal  and  technical  assault,  and  I 
promptly  sununoned  the  landlord 
before  the   nearest  justice  of  the 
peace.    He  was  glad  to  compromise 
uie  matter  by  pa^g  a  small  sum 
to  a  local  charity.    I  pleased  myself 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  pro- 
D<^bly  clean  out  his  rooms  and  be 
ii^re  dyil  to  succeeding  taLyellers. 

Before  you  come  to  your  destina- 
tion, make  up  your  mind  about 
yoor  hotel  or  promptly  do  so  as  soon 
^  you  arriye.  Qenerally  it  is  best 
"^  drive  off  at  once,  in  cab  or  'bns, 
rather  than  be  surrounded  by  an 
Jjn^y  of  touters,  and  be  a  gaze  to 
«Je  curious.  Hotel  proprietors  are 
generally  heavy  losers  by  their 
busses,  but  their  business  would  be 
Jjnlhilsted  if  they  did  not  employ 
Miem  in  order  to  bring  custom  to 


their  houses.  The  choioe  of  an 
hotel  is  often  a  critical  matter.  In 
most  parts  of  England  there  are 
hotels  which  are  widely  and  deserv- 
edly known  for  their  extreme  neat- 
ness, comfort,  and  just  charges; 
while  other  hotels,  more  gaudy  in 
their  externals  and  more  eloquent 
in  their  advertisements,  are  very 
much  the  reverse.  You  should  get 
the  carte  du  pay$,  from  some  one  on 
whose  accuracy  you  may  rely,  and 
even  here  you  must  be  very  careful, 
for  there  is  often  a  sad  want  of  ac- 
ouracy  and  good  &ith  in  such  re- 
commendations. In  large  towns  a 
private  hotel  is   generally  to   be 

g referred  to  a  '  Limited  Liability ' 
ouse,   unless  in    those    districts 
where  such  hotels  have  been  built 
on  the  true  ground  that  there  is  a 
want  of    proper    accommodation. 
The  great  thing  at  an  hotel  is  that 
the  bedroom  should  not  be  damp  or 
draughty,  and  that  the  beds  should 
be '  well  aired.'    I  met  a  man  somo 
time  ago  who  caught  a  most  serious 
illness  from  sleeping  between  damp 
sheets  at  an  inn.    The  landlord  of 
such  a  house  ought  to  be  put  to 
death.    He  performs  sheer  acts  of 
assassination.       Delicate  -  chested 
people,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  precautions.  Then 
comes  the  great  dinner  question. 
At  most  hotels  you  get  heavy  din- 
ners at  heavy  charges;  but  attempts 
are   now  not  uncommon  to  give 
lightness  and  variety,  and  every  en- 
couragement ought  to  be  bestowed 
on  these  attempts.     It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that,  generally  speaking, 
you  cannot  get  light  or  sparkling 
wines  at  a  &ir  rate;  the  hotel- 
keepers  stick  to  the  traditional  port 
or  sherry  (so  called),  and  for  these 
they  charge  prices  which  would  be 
fiur  enough   if  these   wines  were 
genuine   and  old,   but   they   are 
hardly  likely  to  be  often  genuine 
and  old.    If  they  give  you  the  con- 
tinental wines,  at  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tariff  of  Messrs.  Cob- 
den  and  Gladstone,  why,  get  them 
thankfully;    but    if  not,   as   Mr. 
Dickens  advises,  call  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  the  good  of  the  house  and 
drink  brandy  and  water  for  your 
own  good.    It  will  be  worth  while 
for  the  inexperienced  to  remember 
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that  we  aie  not  obliged  to  have  all 
onr  meals  at  the  hotel  where  we  are 
staying.    As  a  role  we  shoold  do  bo 
in  England:  take  breakfast  inya- 
riably  and  dinner  generally,  at  least 
at  watering-places;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this  in  continental 
cities.   Of  course  the  landlords  wish 
it,  and  some  of  them  even  say  that 
they  do  not  care  to  receive  yon  if 
yon  do  not  have  yoor  meals  at  their 
hotel.    In  that  case,  don't  go  to 
them.    In  Paris  and  most  of  the 
large  French  towns  yon  may  get 
Innch  (dinner  a  la  fourchette)  and 
dinner  both  cheaper  and  better  at 
the  restaurants  than  at  your  hoteL 
If  yon  are  staying  at  an  hotel,  at  the 
end  of  a  day  or  two  ask  for  yonr 
bill,  that  yon  may  see  where  yon 
are ;  by  the  time  a  week  is  out  iSiey 
will  be  sure  to  present  it    If  you 
think  it  unfair  you  can  remove;  if 
you  think  it  unfiur  but  still  do  not 
care  to  remove,  you  can  feed  out 
sometimes,  or  knock  the  wine  off 
your  dinners^  and  so  take  a  mild 
revenge.    I  may,  at  this  point,  give 
a  judicious '  wrinkle.'    Tea  or  coffee 
after  dinner  is  to  most  x)eople  indis- 
pensable.   Now,  if  you  call  for  tea, 
the  whole  tea  service  is  brought  in 
with  all  the  appendages,  and  the 
charge  is  half  a  crown  a-head,  less 
or   more.     But  if  you  call  for  a 
'  single  cup  of  tea,'  or  a  *  single  cup 
of  coffee,'   the    universal    charge 
through  England  is  sixpence,  and 
no  hotel-keeper,  against  your  remon- 
strance, would  venture  to  charge 
you  more.     At  an  hotel  you  can 
generally  get  the   services    of  a 
laundress,   rather   dear  but   very 
promptly,  which  more  than  com- 
pensates.   Then  as  for  attendance. 
The  rule  in  early  life  was  that  if  the 
chambermaid  was  ugly  we  gave  her 
half  a  crown,  or,  if  uie  were  pretty, 
half  a  sovereign.    The  one  payment 
might  be  too  little  and  the  other 
might  be  too  much.    The  system  of 
fixed  charges  has  not  been  altogether 
a  success.     You  are  charged  for 
attendance  or  'service'  in  the  bill, 
bat  the  attendante  still  look  for 


some  gratuity.  If  the  servants  have 
been  civil  and  obliging,  it  is  wdl  to 
give  tiiem  something ;  and  proprie- 
tors of  hotels  are  glad  to  know  that 
something  has  been  given,  which 
they  take  as  a  proof  that  their  dim- 
tHe  are  satisfied  and  pleased.  Still, 
if  titiese  moderate  sratnifcies  an 
given,  the  ohaige  rar  attendance 
ought  to  be  correspondingly  abated. 
Just  a  word  on  the  bills.  I  havein 
my  time  xeceived  Tery  modente 
bills.  I  remember  going  to  see 
Bumham  Beeches,  beloved  of  poets 
and  artiste,  and  where  I  had  a  plea- 
sant lavendered  room,  and  a  hot 
breakfiayst  in  the  morning  with  ahos- 
danoe  of  fruit,  and  my  bill  was  just 
two  shillings.  There  was  positive 
gratitude  for  the  slight  giatoity 
which  I  added.  I  remember  oooe, 
at  Amiens,  paying  only  half  a  dozen 
francs  for  a  reaUy  good  supper,  bed, 
and  breakfast  In  both  cases  I 
would  willingly  have  increased  the 
payment,  but  we  have  no  bosiness 
to  raise  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  met  with  extortionatechargeB. 
I  remember  being  charged  sixpenoe 
for  a  glass  of  cold  water.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  pay  a  lair  bill,  but  I 
think  I  would  rather  fling  three 
times  the  money  into  the  sea  than 
consent  to  be  cheated.  Once  more: 
if  yon  are  by  yourself,  don't  shut 
yourself  up  in  a  private  room,  bat 
descend  into  the  bar,  and  you  will 
often  hear  a  good  deal  of  ta&  worth 
hearing  over  a  little  brandy  and 
water.  Neither  is  the  (dd-ftshioced 
plan  a  bad  one  to  ask  the  landlord 
to  join  you  in  a  bottle  of  his  own 
wine.  He  vnll  give  you  the  best 
that  he  has,  and  you  will  make  a 
friend  who  will  post  you  up  in  all 
the  little  matters  where  you  may 
desire  information.  Ton  may  really 
make  yourself  very  comforteble  at 
an  inn  during  'jova  sojourn  there. 
Dr.  Johnson  delighted  in  an  hotel; 
he  thought  there  was  no  place  like 
it,  and  many  have  to  sigh  that  their 
'warmest  welcome's  at  an  inn.'  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  ended. 
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W'HY  ?— Because  it  is  one  of  the 
loyeliest,  most  delightful  of 
the  many  delightful  pcurts  of  Ger- 
many, and  one  of  the   cheapest 
TvithkL    Bich  in  historical  associa- 
tions ;  celebrated  as  a  centre  of  aj*t, 
literature,  and  education,  there  is 
not  a  country  in  Europe,  of  such 
limited  space,  that  has  attracted 
SQch  a  galaxy  of  genius  as  Thttringen. 
It  is  not  merely  the  place  where  a 
groat  man  was  bom  that  possesses 
such  interest  for  after-generations, 
bat  the  place  where  he  lived  and 
worked,  where  he  gave  birth  to 
those  productions  of  art  and  litera- 
ture that  made  his  name  fistmiliar 
amongst   men.    And  the   country 
that  was  chosen  by  such  men  as 
Lather,   Fichte,   Schiller,  Gk)ethe, 
Shelling,  Hegel;  where  Wieland, 
Herder,    Prellor,   Liszt,    and   the 
modem    Maaoenas,   Earl   August, 
«hone,  can  surely  boast  of  attrac- 
tions amply  sufficient  to  repay  a 
visit  to  its  forests  green,  hills  and 
dales,  its   quaint   old   towns  and 
ancient  casUes.    The  past  mingles 
wondrously  with  the  present  in  Thii- 
ringen.  The  spirit  of  me  middle  ages, 
with  all  its  mediaaval  quaintness, 
stUl  seems  astir  in  modem  clothing, 
and,  what  is  more,  does  not  clai& 
onharmoniously  with  the  require- 
ments  of  modem   society.     Old- 
fiashioncd  men  and  women  live  in 
old-fashioned  houses.    The  Thiirin- 
gian  housewife,  with  her  bunch  of 
keys  at  her  waist;  the  spinning- 
wheel  whirring  round;  the  castie 
on  the  mountain-top;  the  village 
clastering  round  its  sides,  with  the 
ancient  church  in  the  midst;  the 
hearty  goodman  enjoying  his  tan- 
kard of  foamiDg  beer,  and  the  host 
of  flazen-haired  childien  ^mbolling 
about;  the  demure  maidens  prat- 
tling round  the  plashing  fountain, 
and   bashful   youths,  robust  and 
atordy,  busy  with  the  May-pole; — 
for  most  of  us,  all  scenes  of  bye- 
gone  days,— are  the  common  sights 
of    every-day   life   in   Thuringen. 
Kindly,  honest,  symxMthising,  jolly 
and  clever  withal,  the  Thuringian  is 
one  of  the  best  fellows  a  man  could 
«ver  desire  to  meet  Thuringen,  too, 
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is  the  land  of  song  par  excellence  ; 
the  most  beautiftd  airs  and  melo- 
dies are  Thuringian.  In  almost 
every  house,  from  prince  to  peasant, 
you  will  find  some  instrument  of 
music.  It  was  uuder  Landgrave 
Hermann,  of  Thiiringen,  that  the 
grand  trueil  of  skill  between  the 
Minnesingers  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  held  in  the  Wartburg  at 
Eisenach;  where  Wolfram  von  Es- 
chenbach,  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
Weide,  and  Hartmann  von  der  Aue 
rivalled  with  Tannhauser  before  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  Hermann's 
court,  and  ElizabeCh,  his  daughter, 
fell  in  love  with  the  gallant  youDg 
minstrel,  who  was  banished  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Borne  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  pretending  to  mive 
sojourned  for  seven  yeare  with 
Venus  on  her  fabulous  moxmtain. 
It  is  the  Wartburg  which  Wagner 
has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  mag- 
nificent opera,  'Tannhauser/  which 
has  been  promised  so  often  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  It  was  also  in  the 
Wartburg  that  Luther  was  impri- 
soned, to  protect  him  from  his  ene- 
mies, and  where  he  completed  his 
translation  of  the  Bibla  The  chapel 
in  which  he  preached,  as  well  as 
the  chamber  which  he  inhabited,  is 
still  pointed  out ;  and  the  big  splash 
of  ink,  when  he  threw  the  inlroot 
at  the  devil's  head  as  he  grinned  at 
him  on  the  wall,  still  shown,  as  it 
has  been  for  centuries.  With  Eise- 
nach, then,  as  the  most  convenient, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  of  Thoringeu,  we  will  com- 
mence, and  make  it  our  head- 
quarters during  our  peregrinations. 

The  first  question  is,  how  to  get 
there? 

Pack  up  your  portmanteau  or 
your  knapsack  (dont  let  your  wife 
take  too  much),  hire  a  cab,  drive  to 
Shoreditch,  and  there  take  your 
ticket  vid  Harwich  and  Botteidam 
to  Coblence,  notd  bene,  second  class. 
For  though  you  must  go  first  class 
from  London  to  Rotterdam,  which 
will  entail  an  extra  expense  of  ten 
shillings,  second  class  abroad  ia 
alwajfs  equal,  and  often  superior  to 
first  class  in  England.    Stay  a  day 
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in  Rotterdain,  the  Dutch  Venice,  at 
the  Bath  Hotel,  propnetoar.  Van 
Graenenbxoeck,  and  sing  with  Tom 
Hood— 

*  Can  jaa  stlU  be  in  Kngland, 
ABdlatRottenkm?' 

Stroll  along  the  Boompjes,  past  the 
qnaint,  prim  honsee ;  buy  cherries 
on  the  market-place,  and  enjoy  the 
picturesque  crowd  in  varied  cos- 
tume, engaged  in  prosy  buying  and 
selling  around  the  sombre  statue 
of  Erasmus,  whilom  Professor  of 
Qreek  at  Oxford,  and  wind  up  with 
an  eyening  walk  in  the  park,  '  im 
En^ischen  Qarten.'  The  next  day 
leaye  Botterdam  at  8  a.  k.  for  Gob- 
lence,  and  at  2*30  p.m.  get  out  at 
Cologne.  Never  mind  your  boxes ; 
you  will  find  tbem  all  right  at 
Coblence;  walk  to  the  cathedral, 
not  five  minutes  off.  Have  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  du  Ddme  opposite,  and 
thai  'do'  the  cathedral,  the  most 
wonderful  epecimeia  oi  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  wurld.  Leave  by  ex- 
press at  5*  island  arrive  in  Ck>blence 
at  7*35,  after  a  tour  through  some 
of  the  fairest  scenery  on  the  fihine. 
Take  up  your  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Else  you  can  wait  for  the  ordinary 
trains  leaving  Cologne  at  7*15  sud 
8*1 5,  arriving  in  Coblence  at  10  aud 
115  respectively.  I  advise  the  ex- 
press at  5*1 5.  Two  hours  and  a  half 
are  amply  sufficient  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral and  have  diimer  in.  There  is 
nothing  else  worth  seeing  in  Cologne, 
and  you  get  a  good  night's  rest  at 
Coblence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rise 
early  and  take  a  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein 
opposita  At  8  30  A.M.,  or  10*30, 
twee  your  ticket  by  boat  to  Mayenoe, 
which  will  cost^  first  class,  three 
shillings.  This  is  the  most  lovely 
portion  of  the  Bhine.  Winding 
among  the  castle-crowned  monnr 
tains  and  vine-dad  hiUs,  you  sail 
past  lAhnstftin,  Boppard  with  xti 
aneieni  Boman  walls,  the  ruins  of 
Liebenstein,  with  the  monasteiy  d[ 
Bomhofen  at  the  foot,  where  jolly 
Pater  Clemens  will  accord  yon  a 
hearty  welcome  if  you  choose  to 
visit  the  shrine ;  past  St  Goarsfaau- 
sen;  the  Lorelei;  Caub,  with  the 
Pfals  rising  out  of  the  watan^  tiie 


ancient  fortress'where  the  countessa 
palatinata  went  to   present  their 
fords  with  heirs  and  heiresses;  past 
the  rapids  of  Bingen  and  Bisfat^ 
Hatto's  Tower^  whue  be  was  eatea 
up  by  the  rats;  past  EltviUe  and 
Johannisberg,  whence  Mettemich's 
far  fiuned  wine  takes  its  nam^;  past 
Biebrich,  with  its  gleamii^  palaos 
frontage  stretching  along  the  hanks^ 
midst  groves  and  fihrubberies,  until 
the  lea  sandstone  cathedral  dome 
of  Mayence  rises   into  view.    At 
4*30,  or  5*30   you    land  opposite 
the  'Englischer  Hof,'  where  Herr 
SpechV^  owner,  will  make  you  as 
confortable  as  tlM>ugh  you  were  at 
home.     The  next  morning  leave 
Mayence  at  5-30  ajl,  taking  your 
ticket  for  Eisenach,  vrhich  will  cost 
il.  8».  %d.     n  you  cannot  get  a 
ticket  right  through  to  EiseTiaeh, 
take  it  only  to  Frankfiart  when  you 
will  arrive  at  7  A.if.,  and  thoioe,  at 
the  Thnringer  Bahnhuf,  to  Eiaeuadi, 
where  you  will  arrive  at  a*i  p.m., 
alter  a  seven  hours*  tour  through  a 
moi^  lovely  country.    AtEisemch 
put  up  at  the '  Hotel  zum  Grcfls- 
nerzog  von  Sachsen,'  whose  pro- 
prietress, Mrs.  Boehrig,  will  soooid 
yon  a  hearty  welocMnei  and  asBidu- 
ously  mi-mgter  to  all  your  wants. 
If  you  are  more  modest  in  your  de- 
mands, you  can  take  up  your  abode 
with  mine  host  of  the  '  Ankeor,'  Hen 
Lemme.    Thus  you  arrive  at  Eise- 
nach, the  basis  of  operationB,  at  a 
cost  of— 

iJondflQ  to  OoUeDce,  ticket  aTsIUbte 
for  oiM  montli,  and  wlUi  optiaa  to 
■tajr  at  Botterdun,  Goo^  Utrecfatk 
XcvcUer,  Boon,  RpJandMcfc,  GodB»> 
tail,  and  RnDi^eB t 

Ten  riitttiDgs  cstra,  Aral  daaa  tnm 
London  u>  RoOtrrdam 0  1* 

Gbblenoe  to  Majeaoe  bj  boal  ...    0   3 

Moywce  to  Wnmarti 18 


s.d. 
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^4  1  n 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  chief 
object  of  interest  at  Eisenach  is  tht 
Wartbui^,  which  has  klely  beta 
restored  in  medieval  b^Isl  Then 
the  mountain  gorge,  the  Awnathal, 
one  of  the  lovelicrt  gleiia  iiis  poa- 
sible  to  meet  anywhere.  IVom 
Eisenach^  the  post  takes  one  t» 
Buhla^  a  village  about  nine  milet 
distant  at  the  foot  of  the  iTOwhrhwy.. 
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3000  feet  bigb.  The  yfllage  is  cele- 
Inted  far  its  handsome  girls— and 
in  troth,  Bnhla  and  Bethlehem  are 
both  riTals  in  this  article.  80  wives 
•nd  maidens,  beware!  There  is  a 
great  trade  done  here  in  pipes,  imi- 
tation meerBchanm,  and  varions 
knick-Vnacks  cut  in  wood.  It  is, 
however,  better  known  by  an  anec- 
dote of  Lndwig  der  Hiseome,  Lewis 
the  Iron,  who,  having  lost  his  way 
in  the  woods,  sought  shelter  in  a 
smithv.  Whilst  the  smith  was  at 
work  he  suog  at  every  blow  he  dealt 
on  the  anvil, '  Landgraf,  werde  hart ' 
—Landgrave,  become  bard !  Lewis 
aaked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
TQoeived  for  reply — 

'  Our  Landgrave  is  a  good-natured 
ieDow,  bat  be  has  nafirmnees.  He 
lets  himseif  be  swayed  by  the  nobles 
who  grind  ns  down,  nuking  ns 
work  for  them  by  day,  till  we  are 
ohti^  to  earn  our  own  livelihood 
at  night  I  Landgrave,  become  hard.' 

Lewis  was  so  unpeased  with  the 
troth  of  the  smith*s  observations 
that  he  determined  to  profit  by 
them.  The  next  morning  he  had 
an  oiqixyrlnnity.  Passing  by  a  field, 
he  saw  some  nobles  (Nrdeiing  a 
peasant  who  was  ploughing  his  field 
to  |o  with  his  oxen  and  work 
at  tte  castle,  and  on  bis  refosal, 
hegin  to  ill-treat  him.  Lewis  said 
nothing;  bat  on  his  retam  to  bis 
castle  had  the  tyrants  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  proceeding  with  them 
to  the  peasants'  field,  bad  them 
yoked  to  the  plough  and  made  to 
do  all  the  work  which  would  others 
wise  have  been  done. 

From  Bubla  the  Inselsberg  may 
he  ascended  in  about  three  hours. 
The  view  is  a  magnificent  one. 
The  whole  of  the  Thiirmgian  fewest 
bee  spread  out,  the  Cathedral  of 
Etfort  in  the  immediate  distance, 
and  on  fine  weather  the  Brocken 
can  easily  be  discerned  to  the  north. 
There  is  an  excellent  hotel  ^  la 
I^  on  the  top,  but  without  Bigi 
prices,  i^xnn  tiie  suoomit  to 
Schmalkalden^  celebrated  for  the 
eonfedeiatian  of  the  Protestant 
princes,  known  as  the  Union  of 
Bchmalkalden  (RftlrmniVfti^^gnflT 
Bnnd),  four  oar  five  nouxs'  walk  will 
take  one  easily.  Quite  a  difforent 
xaeo  inhidnts  Schmalkalden.    Th^ 


are  Hessiajis,  generally  known 
throughout  Germany  by  the  not 
very  flattering  title  of  '  Blinde  Hes- 
sen '  (Blind  Hessians),  and  all  kinds 
of  escapades  are  attributed  to  them. 
In  £act,  they  are  the  Abderites  or 
Irish  of  Germany.  Skirting  the 
base  of  the  Thiiringian  forest,  past 
orchards,  mills,  and  fiirms,  a  walk 
of  eight  hours  brings  one  past  Suhl, 
a  place  of  great  repute  for  its  iron 
and  salt  works,  to  the  Prussian 
town  of  Schleufisingen.  Nations  are 
strangely  scattered  about  in  Thii- 
ringen.  During  a  single  day's 
march  I  have  been  through  no  less 
than  five  difierent  countries.  Suhl 
itself  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Beerberg,  a  mountain  of  equal  mag- 
nitude with  the  Inselsberg.  It  is, 
however,  not  worth  an  ascent  if  ilie 
other  has  already  been  visited. 
From  Schleussingeai,the  pleasantest 
and  most  interesting  route  is  over 
the  Thiiringsr  Wald,  by  way  of 
Schmiedefeld  to  Hmenau.  Schmie- 
de&ld  is  well  worth  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  glass-blownur  going  on 
there.  Innumerable  thermometers, 
barometers,  and  other  cnemical  in- 
struments are  made  there  and  sent 
out  all  over  the  world.  All  the 
bouses  are  most  old-£ashioned  look- 
ing and  built  of  wood,  the  whole 
village  generally  being  burnt  down 
every  three  or  four  years,  which, 
however,  never  alters  the  tradi- 
tional s^le.  Hmenau  is  a  very 
busy,  picturesque  town.  Extensive 
mines  are  workedhere — iron,  copper, 
manganese,  and  silver.  A  friend  of 
mine.  Baron  von  Bom,  the  owner 
of  several  mines  there,  made  the  dis- 
ooveiy  of  the  largest  natural  caverns 
known  in  Gennany.  Hmenau, '  the 
mradow  of  the  Elm,' was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Goethe  and  Karl  August 
The  woods  abounded  with  game, 
and  many  a  tale  is  told  of  the  two 
royal  friends,  the  one  royal  by 
birth,  the  other  royal  by  genius. 
On  ^e  Gdckelhahn,  the  fughest 
summit  near  Hmenau,  there  is  a 
small  summer-house  built  on  the 
wall  of  which  Goethe  wrote  bis  well- 
known  lyric 
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wbich  is  aiill  pointed  out. 
A  five  hours'  ride  by  post  brings 
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OS  to  Budolstadt  an  der  SaaJc,  and 
if  any  one  wislies  to  ap^d  a  month 
amongst  tho  most  beautiful  acenery, 
deb'ghtful  aociety,  in  a  healthy  cli- 
mate, and  not  exhaust  his  funds,  I 
Kay  lot  him  pitch  his  tent  in  Rudol- 
stadi  Fragrant  woods,  graceful 
hills,  yerdant  meads,  ruined  castles, 
a  battle-fiold  close  by,  Saalfeld,  the 
scene  of  Alba's  discomfiture,  the 
£AYourito  sojourn  of  Schiller,  and 
where  he  composed  his  immortal 
X)oems '  Die  Glocke '  and  *  Der  Spa- 
giergang,'  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
attract  any  mortal  of  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordimiryreqturements.  Schwarz- 
burg,  from  which  the  principality 
takes  its  name,  is  about  four  hours' 
walk  horn  Budolstadt  The  road 
leads  past  Blankenburg,  a  quaint 
old  town  with  an  hydropathic  esta- 
blishment, through  tho  valley  of  tho 
Schwarza,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
Talleys  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Bock  and  forest,  mountam  and  vale, 
rascade  and  rixer,  intermingle  in 
the  most  picturesque  variety;  but 
tho  crown  of  all  is  Schwarzbnrg  it- 
self. Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  Schwarza,  tho  castle  rises  upon 
a  thickly-wooded  hill  amidst  beech 
and  pine  to  a  height  of  some  three 
hunared  or  four  hundred  feet,  and 
*  encircled  on  all  sides  by  the  pine- 
olothed  mountains,  whose  dark,  som- 
bre appearance  contraste  stnmgely 
with  the  verdant  meads  and  clean, 
neat  dwelling-places  below.  The 
most  beautiful  view  ia  obtained  from 
the  Trippstein,  a  hut  built  for  the 
purpose  on  one  of  the  mountains. 

I  have  scoured  over  all  Europe 
and  a  bit  of  Africa,  from  Ck)pen- 
hagen  to  Syracuse,  from  Oomnna 
to  Warsaw,  from  Smyrna  to  Gon- 
dar,  from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo,  but 
never  havo  I  seen  a  picture  of  such 
varied  beauty  as  Schwarzbnrg  pre- 
sents to  the  eye.  No  matter  what 
expectations  you  form  of  the  place, 
you  will  not  be  disappointed,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  said  he  knew  of  no- 
thing to  compare  to  it,  and  he  ought 
to  be  a  judge.  Nor  will  the  epicure 
be  disappointed.  Venison,  wild 
boor,  delicate  trout,  and  luscious 
carp  and  eel  are  among  the  staple 
commodities  of  Schwarzburg.  And 
hearken,  O  thou  friend  of  the  Star 


and  Garter !  what  sayest  thou  to  a 
repast  of  delidous  trout,  teodsr 
venison,  boar  and  pheasant,  with  a 
bottie  of  choice  Ingelheimer  at  tbe 
price  of  four  shiUmm  sterling?  I 
lift  up  my  voice  and  cry,  '  Go  to 
Schwarzbnrg,'  and  if  any  one  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  tour  there,  I 
solemnly  promise  to  pay  all  his  ex- 
penses there  and  back. 

Four  hours'  walk  from  Schwarz- 
burg,  stand  the  remains  of  the  mo- 
nasteory  of  Paulinzelle,  of  such  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  grace,  and  in 
a  situation  of  such  rural  beauly, 
that  they  alone  are  worth  the 
journey.  There  are  many  very 
interesting  legends  connected  with 
these  ruins,  but  if  any  one  wants  to 
know  them,  he  must  go  and  hear 
them  himsd£  I  won*t  unfold  too 
much.  If  s  like  tolling  the  whole 
plot  of  a  novel  in  a  review. 

Coming  back  from  Schwaizburg, 
instead  of  keeping  straight  on,  torn 
to  the  left  into  iBlankenburg  and 
climb  the  hill  to  the  ruins  of  Grief- 
onstein,  whence  another  inoampa- 
rable  view  may  be  obtained.  Ask 
your  way  then  to  Eeilhau,  one  of 
the  larg^  educational  establish- 
ments in  Germany,  whose  founders, 
Friedrich  Frx>bel,  Wilhehn  Midden- 
dorf,  and  Christian  Langetbal, 
pitohed  upon  this  spot  during  the 
horrors  of  the  War  of  liberty, 
where  they  intended  to  educate  the 
youth  of  Germany  to  the  love  of 
honour,  piety,  and  devotion  to  tiieir 
country.  It  was  founded  in  i8i7» 
and  last  year,  when  the  fiftieth  amu- 
versary  was  celebrated,  over  four 
hundred  former  pupils  were  gir 
thered  together  m  the  scenes  of 
their  youth.  The  director.  Dr. 
Barop,  who  has  been  there  from  the 
commencement,  was  docoiafted  bv 
the  Prince  with  his  order,  and 
during  the  thred  days'  festivities 
received  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  tolegrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  congratulate  him.  Tbett ! 
When  can  a  British  school  say  that 
much  ?  The  management  A  this 
school  and  its  external  arrange- 
ments in  the  midst  of  a  properfyof 
some  forty  thousand  acres,  are  well 
worth  studying,  and  should  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  ever  stray 
out  there  they  will  be  well  receiTad 
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bj  Dr.  Barop  and  liis  amiablo 
&mi]j.  That  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
should  not  haye  mentioned  this 
school  where  some  of  the  first  men 
ofsdeoceand  literature  were  edu- 
cated 18  inexplicable.  It  was  here 
that  Professor  Schonbein,  the  dis- 
ooTerer  of  ozone,  was  educated; 
Ptofessors  Fritsch,  Soebach,  Lange- 
thol,  Julias  Erobel,  so  well  known 
by  his  works  on  America,  and  yery 
many  others,  an  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  future  greatness  in  KeilhaiL 
Hbweyer,  vcrbum  sap,,  go  there. 

There  is  an  excellent  'Eapello' 
(orchestra)  at  Budolstadt ;  the  music 
equal  to  any  you  can  bear  at  Coyent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane,  a  larg6 
hhraiy,  a  bathing  establishment  and 
pine-needle  baths,  w^ch,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Clemens,  are  of 
great  elficai^  in  many  disorders. 
Weimar,  the  birthpkice  of  Weihmd 
and  Herder,  the  residence  of  Goethe 
and  SchiUer,  Preller  and  Liszt,  and 
Jena  are  equidistant  German  stu- 
dent life  can  nowhere  be  better 
studied  in  its  charaoteristio  na- 
tional inte^^  than  in  Jena. 
Heidelbe^  is  cosmopolitan  in  cha- 
racter; Jena,  purely  Grerman.  It 
was  in  Jena  that  Hegel,  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  when  Napoleon  carried 
the  heights  against  the  Prussians, 
finished  the  MS.  of  one  of  his  works, 
&nd  sallying  out  to  the  printer's, 
was  stopped  by  two  French  soldiers, 
like  Arcnimedes  in  his  problem. 
'  Was  gibts?*  he  inquired.  ('Whafs 
the  matter  7*^  '  La  France  est  icL' 
'  Oui,'  replied  Hegel, '  en  passant  V 

Weimar  is  known  to  be  a  second 
Paris, '  das  Deutsche  Athen'— '  the 
German  Athens,*  as  it  has  often 
been  called.  And  sneer  at  it  if  yon 
^9  but  'Tannhauser'  has  been 
giyen  there  as  well  as  all  Wagner's 
operas.  'Fidelio,'  about  which 
there  is  always  such  a  fuss  in  Lon« 
don,  is  one  of  the  stock  operas;  so 
are  'Oberon/  'Euryanthe,'  'Don* 
Juan,'  and  all  the  other  grand 
loasterpieoes    to    which    we    are 


treated  as  niggardly  as  schoolboys 
to  pie  in  Yorkshire.  The  scenery 
to '  Faust,' '  Tannhauser,  and '  Mid- 
summer Night*s  Dream'  is  exqui- 
site, and  the  musio  executed  in  a 
style  that  neither  Paris,  Vienna,  or 
London  can  surpass. 

Nature  has  done  as  much  for 
Weimar  as  art.  The  enyirons  ore 
Tery  beautiful,  especially  Belyedere ; 
Berka,  an  hour  and  a  half  s  walk 
from  Weimar,  possesses  mineral 
spring,  and  is  yery  generally  re- 
sortea  to.  And  now  I  fancy  I  haye 
said  enough  to  induce  you,  my  dear 
reader,  to  'go  to  Thiiringen.'  I 
will  only  just  name  a  few  more 
places  worthy  a  yisit,  and  wliich 
aire  all  easOy  reached  either  from 
Budolstadt  or  Weimar.  Gotha,  Co- 
burg,  Erfurt^  with  its  cathedral, 
Domburg,  on  the  Saale,  Mciningen, 
Altenstein,  and  Liebenstoin.  Tho 
cost  of  liying  is  about  sic  shillings 
a  day,  the  price  of  the  dih'gence 
about  one  penny  a  nule.  As  to  the 
language,  English  or  French  is 
spoken  at  all  tho  chief  hotels.  I 
will  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
recommending, — ^Weimar,  'Russis- 
cher  Hot*  and  'Erbprinz;'  Budol- 
stadt, 'Zum  Bitter;'  Erfurt,  'Zum 
Eronpnnz;'  Gotha,  'Zum  Deut- 
schen  Hof ;'  Goburg,  '  Zum  Griinen 
Baum;'  Jena,  'Zum  Schwarzen 
Baren.'  One  more  word,  but  an 
important  one.  Thiiringen  is  not 
oyerrun  by  gaping  tourists  of  all 
descriptions,  and  you  need  not  fear 
meeting  your  butcher,  as  I  once  did, 
in  Switzerland  on  the  Bigi.  '  Prime, 
sir,  ain't  it  7  he  said  I  thought  ho 
meant  the  rising  sun,  and  acquiesced. 
'Nothing  like  beef,  sir,  is  there? 
That  beast  '11  weigh  his  thirty  stone.' 
Whereon  I  saw  to  my  horror  that 
all  his  attention  was  riyeted  on  a 
short  horn  grazing  just  below  us. 
No  fear  of  that  in  Thiiringen  for 
some  years  to  come.  So  good-bye. 
If  you  go  to  Thiiringen  I  wish  you 
'  bon  voyage.'  Take  care  of  your- 
self, and  don*t  get  your  feet  wet. 

H.  A.  BUBETTE. 


OFF  TO  THE  SEASIDE— OB  SOMEWHEBE. 
fll  Cale  of  Bomtitit  JKrxteBB* 
By  Mabt  Howitx!. 


'  rVFF  to  the  aeaside,  or  Bome- 
y/  where!'  is  the  little  cheering 
elixir  with  which  the  wearied  man 
of  bonness,  be  he  simple  shopkeeper 
or  merchant,  dealer  in  money  or 
specnlator  in  shares,  reviyes  his 
flagging  spirits  when  the  oppression 
of  summer  makes  London  intoler- 
able. It  mnst  be  so.  When  men 
have  stood  to  the  wheel  of  business, 
day  by  day,  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelre,  they  must  ha^e  a 
little  rest,  a  little  pause  fircHn  the 
eyerlasting  grinding  of  that  wheel,  or 
they  would  die.  And  where  is  the 
heart  in  London  that  has  not  the 
impulse  within  it  to  be  off  and 
away;  to  throw  off  the  burthen,  if 
it  be  only  for  a  week;  to  find  aqtaiet 
comer  somewhere,  where  business 
will  not  follow?  to  tfao  mountains, 
to  the  sea,  to  a  country  cottage 
amongst  fields  and  woods,  away 
fipom  the  carking  cares  of  eyery  day; 
where  counting-house  and  office 
hours  prevail  no  longer;  where  you 
may  go  and  come  and  do  as  you 
like;  where  you  may  slouch  about 
in  untanned  boots,  in  a  green  wide- 
awake, and  an  easy  tourist  suit  of 
sky-blue  if  it  please  you ;  where  yon 
need  not  wear  gloves  if  you  dont 
wish  It,  and  may  wear  blue  spec- 
tacles if  you  do. 

Yes,  that's  the  life  for  merchant 
and  clerk,  the  first  for  many  weeks, 
the  second  for  one,  all  the  more  in- 
tense in  its  pleasure  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  length  of  time  or  the 
depth  of  the  purse  which  permits  its 
enjoyment  Of  a  truth,  life  in  Loudon, 
with  all  its  pressure  and  anxiety,  its 
desperate,  speculations,  its  iuiir- 
br«idth  escapes  from  ruin,  its 
noise,  its  exbauftted  atmosphere,  its 
jostle  of  man  with  man,  its  wear  and 
tear  of  mind  and  body,  could  not  be 
carried  on  if  it  had  not  its  dash  out 
into  fresh  air,  its  plunge  into  the 
sea,  its  pedestnan  excursions 
through  Scotland  or  L^land—or 
somewhere.  Yes,  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  that  God  made  the  country, 
and  that  man  has,  as  yet,  left  a  por- 


ticm  of  it  untravorsed  by  his  nil- 
ways,  undug-up  by  his  mines,  im- 
preserved  for  his  game,  where  the 
poor,  tired  Londoner  can  rush  out 
and  shiidce  himself  fine,  at  lesst  tot 
a  time,  from  the  shackles  of  tnde. 

Now  and  then  also  it  may  happen 
that  a  good,  well-to-do  city  mer- 
chaat,  tike  our  friJend  Mr.  lillift&t, 
may  have  his  own  private  xesstsis 
for  taking  '  Bessy  and  tiie  gizii  to 
the  seaside,  or  somewhere.' 

I  will  explain  myself;  but  first  a 
word  or  two  ragaraing  this  worthy 
gentlemaa.  He  was  advaneiog 
towards  sixty;  stout  and  oomfari- 
abletolookat;  very  prosperous  in 
the  eom-market;  stood  wail  vith 
his  banker;  was  lucky  in  makiiig 
very  few  bad  debts;  altogether  a 
model  city  man.  His  only  son  wm 
estabtished  at  Dantzic,  where  he 
ablv  conducted  the  bos^aess  at  that 
end.  Lillifiiat  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  tiioosnid 
pounds— ftt  all  events  that  was  the 
umit  he  bimsdf  set'to  his  maostary 
ambition;  fifty  tbomand  pounds 
eadi  for  the  two  giils— who  were 
cottsidenbly  younger  than  their 
brother;  fifty  thousand  pounds 
each,  and  twice  that  sum  for  l\)ra, 
when  he  and  his  wife  diould  have 
done  with  this  world — ^that  I  8«y 
was  the  scale  of  his  ambition. 

For  five-and-twenty  years  he 
lived  in  Gb^lon— fint  at  Lower 
Clapton,  then,  as  he  ascended  on  the 
monetaiy  ladder,  in  a  larger  houee 
with  ample  nounds  at  Upper  Clap- 
ton. Here  he  set  up  a  carriage  for 
his  wife  and  the  girls,  and  oocasioii- 
ally  Mrs.  LiUifimt  would  call  in  aa 
afternoon  for  her  husband  in  But- 
'  cheap,  and  drive  him  home.  Qb 
very  much,  however,  profoiiod  the 
omnibus,  which  was  so  oonvenient 
from  the  'Flower-pot'  If  he  did 
not  go  to  town  with  his  regular  set 
in  the  morning,  he  as  much  misBed 
his  usual  exchange  of  nods  as  if  ba 
had  missed  seeing  his  'Times.' 
They  compared  notes,  ttiese  portly 
broad -cloth    gentlemen,    on  Itft 
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lughfa  frost,  on  their  cnciimberB  or 
melons;  thev  paaaed  judgment  on 
last  night* s  debste,  or  on  the  new 
house  that  Jones  was  building  for 
himself;  they  had  their  little  jokes 
■and  aureasms,  and  were  altogether  a 
regolar  little  knot,  as  much  belong- 
ing to  each  other,  though  they  dnl 
not  all  Tisit,  as  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  club.  Mr.  iilliiant 
bad  the  satiafiution  also  of  feeling 
himself  the  head  of  his  set.  Nobody 
would  think  of  taking  his  seat: 
everybody  deferred  to  him,  ana 
gave  him  the  first  good-morning, 
hn  fact,  he  had  a  good  time  of  it; 
«nd  when  it  began  to  be  talked  of 
that  LiUifiuit  was  going  to  live  at 
Oampden  Hill  or  Kensington,  every- 
body deplored  it  as  a  general  loss. 
'I  shall  not  know  the  place  when 
you  are  gone,'  said  one.  '  We  shall 
all  misB  you/  said  anoiher. 

It  did  not  appear  at  all  a  popular 
idea,  and  Mr.  Lollifiuit  was  not  a 
hero;  therefore — though  it  was 
lather  shabby  of  hun— he  laid  the 
blame  of  it  on  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. 'Mrs.  Lillifiuit  wanted  to  go 
wesi  The  girls  liked  to  go  to  the 
'Opera  and  other  places;  it  was  a 
loDg  way  to  drive,  and  they  did  not 
like  Shoroditch.  Yes,  yes ;  it  would 
have  done  very  well  for  him;  but, 
jou  know,  a  paier/amilian  is  not  his 
own  master— he  has  yarious  intfr> 
Jests  to  serre.' 

Bverybody  understood.  Upper 
CSi^nwaa  not  aristocratie  enough 
for  the  Lillifant  ladies,  and  I  doubt 
not  they  lost  agooddealof  popularity, 
whilst  poor  Lillifant  was  condoled 
with.  He  must  conform  to  his  do* 
mestic  dicumstances,  as  other  hus- 
bands uid  ftithers  were  obliged  to  do, 
but  they  were  very  sorry  to  lose  him. 
The  hot  morning  that  he  went  to 
the  C^ty  by  the  omnibus  was  a  day 
of  genoul  mourning  to  his  friends. 

Now,  I  say,  it  was  rather  mean- 
spirited  of  Mr.  lillifant  to  throw  all 
the  blame  on  his  wife  and  daughters ; 
for  I  can  assure  you,  that  no  sooner 
bad  the  girls  come  home  from  school, 
sod  he  thought  of  them  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  fifty  thousand  pounds 
each,  than  he  desired  ihjSt  they 
shoald  make  great  matches,  and  the 
idea  of  a  house  near  Kensington 
^OudiSBa  first  entered  his  own  head. 


I  don't  deny  that  Mrs.  LOlifimt  and 
her  daughters  readily  adopted  the 
idea,  and  it  was  they  who  found  the 
grand  new  fashioniU>le  house,  on  the 
grand  new  fashionable  terrace,  which 
so  soon  became  their  home;  and  that 
Mr.  Lillifant  had  some  little  cause  for 
saying '  he  was  fiairly  torn  up  by  the 
roots.'  'It  is  not  my  doing:  it  it 
Mrs.  lilli&nt's  and  the  girls','  be 
repeated,  till  he  believed  it 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  it  was 
they  who  bought  such  grand  new 
furniture  for  the  dining-room,  and 
laid  out  the  thousand  pounds  for 
additional  nlate,  and  supplied  such 
a  cellar  of  choice  wine,  in  expectation 
of  aU  the  grand  aristocratic  folks  to 
whom  they  must  give  dinners  now 
that  they  liyed  amongst  them.  No, 
that  was  not  their  doing. 

But  living,  a  new  inhabitant  near 
Kensington  Ghurdens,  was  not  like 
living  with  the  old  set  at  Upper 
Clapton,  and  Mr.  lillifuit  dread- 
fully miissed  his  omnibus  ride  and 
his  omnibus  companions.  True,  he 
drove  to  business  every  day  in  his 
own  carriage,  and  '  Bessy  and  the 
girls'  callM  for  him  not  unfrie- 
quently  in  the  afternoon;  and  very 
pretty  and  elegant  the  young  ladies 
looked  in  their  little  fantastio  hats 
or  bonnets,  and  their  white  silk 
parasols— but  it  was  ten  times  better 
in  the  omnibus,  with  the  j(^  <4d 
set,  and  their  politics  and  their  httle 


A  year  or  two  went  on,  and  things 
did  not  mend.  lillifimt  thought  it 
a  stupid  life,  and  the  few  people  with 
whom  they  had  made  acquaintance 
stupid  also.  Not  a  bit  like  his  old 
friends.  These  people  might  do  tot 
Bogey  and  the  girls— but  &  wanted 
rational  society. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  look  of 
the  thing,  he  would  have  gone  back  to 
Upper  Clapton.  However,  that  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  So  he  grew 
short-tempered,  and  said  all  kinds  of 
bitter,  disparaging  things  about 
their  Kensington  acquaintance. 
Nobody  pleased  him,  simI  his  wife 
and  daughters  did  not  know  how  in 
the  world  he  wss  to  be  got  right 

'Poor  papa!  he  is  so  over- 
worked,' said  his  wife  to  the  girls, 
wishftd  to  clear  him  of  blame;  '  he 
has  so  much  on  his  shoulders.    I 
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wish  Tom  coiild  reside  in  London^ 
and  lelieTe  him  a  little/ 

Mr.  Lillifant  T^as  overworked,  no 
donbt,  80  were  his  clerks ;  and  when 
Morgan,  the  confidential  clerk,  fell 
ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  for 
obange  of  air,  Mr.  Liliirant  grew 
more  short-tempered  and  petulant 
than  ever.  Unfortunately,  just  then 
a  young  barnster,  Harry  Benson,  one 
of  their  Kensington  acquaintance, 
and  who  had  not  om  yet  been  blessed 
with  a  single  brief,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  Maude,  the  eldest  of 
the  two  girls;  whilst  his  friend 
Paulson,  b\bo  of  good  family  and 
promising  abilities,  but  only  as  yet 
sni^eon  at  St.Timotby^8  Ho6x»tal, 
showed  no  less  predilection  for 
Kitty,  the  youngest.  What  a  coming 
down  this  was  after  all  Mr.  lilli- 
fimt's  ambition!  They  had  better 
have  stayed  at  Clapton  a  thousand 
times,  where  wero  young  fellows 
worth  having  I 

Benson  was  so  desperately  in  lore, 
and '  so  conceited,'  said  Lillifant,  as 
to  propose  at  once.  He  would  not, 
like  the  young  surgeon,  wait  for  a 
propitious  moment ;  so  he  had  his 
answer  in  very  few  words,  and  with 
so  much  temper,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Lilli&nt  and  the  girls  cried  all  day 
about  it  Theyoung  barrister  took 
his  answer  as  he  took  his  hat,  very 
coolly,  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
That  cut  Maude  to  the  heart:  she 
took  to  her  bed,  and  for  three  days . 
was  so  ill  that  i&e  had  to  be  sent  to 
Aunt  Bell,  who  lived  in  Kent,  for 
change  of  air.  Mrs.  Bell  was  Mrs. 
Lillifant's  younger  sister,  very  hap- 
pily married  to  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman,  and  the  mother  of  four 
children,  all  under  ten.  She  was  the 
best  creature  in  the  world;  and 
hearing  from  her  sister  all  about 
'  poor  Maude's  trouble,'  and  Lilli- . 
fiuxfs  hasty  temper,  which  they  all 
knew, — '  only,  poor  dear  man,'  wrote 
the  wife,  'he  is  so  awfully  over- 
worked, and  now  Morgan  is  gone 
away—  and  it  is  so  hot  and  trying  in 
London^but  I  am  sorry  for  poor 
Maude— and  reaUy  Benson  is  a  very 
nice  fellow— and  is  sure  to  get  on  in 
the  world— and,  poor  dears,  they  are 
so  attached  to  each  other  1' 

Maude  was  lovingly  received,  and 
the  very  next  day  who  should  come 


down  but  the  audacious  Bensoir 
himself— not  on  Maude's  aoooont— 
no,  certainly,  but  simply  about  Gone 
law  business  with  Mr.  Bell,  who  had 
within  the  last  four -and- twnty 
hours  given  him,  through  his  lawyer, 
his  first  brief. 

Of  course  Maude  and  he  wa]):ed 
into  the  fields  together,  and  had  a 
long  talk.  But  she  stood  in  some 
little  fear  of  her  &ther;  besides, 
she  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  would 
not  engage  herself  in  what  appeared 
direct  opposition  to  his  wiU.  So 
they  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  each 
other,  and  would  wait  till  better 
times  came. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and 
yet  unvarying  laws  of  life,  is  tlat  of 
reaction.  Therefore  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Lillifant  come  down  on  his  fomily 
like  a  thunderstorm,  fiighteniiig 
everybody  out  of  their  wits  by  the 
crash  and  the  lightning,  than  this 
law  began  to  operate  on  the  thun- 
derer  mmself. 

'Poor  dear  papal'  his  wife  had 
said,  over  and  over,  to  the  girls, 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing, 'he  is  so  overworked,  and 
that  horrid  City  paakes  everybody 
ill.  I  declare  I  could  not  stand  it 
I  haven't  been  to  fetch  him  home 
for  weeks— it  is  so  stifling.  Poor 
dear  papa !  I  wish  Morgan  were 
back,  that  he  could  go  to  the  sea- 
side, or  somewhere.' 

At  this  very  time  Mr.  Lillifimt  is 
driving  home  in  his  carriage.  It  is 
the  hottest  day  in  that  hot  sammer, 
and  he  sits  with  both  windows  open 
and  his  hat  oflf.  But  he  is  not 
comfortable,  even  though  Morgan, 
quite  restored  by  his  holiday,  is 
come  back  to  his  post  He  is  not 
comforiable,  I  say,  because  the  law 
of  reaction  is  at  work.  He  has  never 
felt  quite  satisfied  with  himself  nncc 
he  'blew  up  that  young  feDow,* 
who,  after  aU,  he  has  discovered  to 
be  one  of  an  old  Cheshire  femily, 
his*  father  having  a  good  estate  of 
his  own ;  and  though  ne  has  several 
sons,  and  this  Harry  is  one  of  the 
youngest,  yet  certainly  there  was  no* 
coming  down  in  such  a  match.  He 
had  been  too  violent  by  half—and 
hewa8  808Qrryforixx>r  Maude.  But 
then  it  had  been  such  wietobedly  hot 
weather,  and  Morgan  away,  and  aU. 
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tbe  han£B  of  the  baainesB,  and  jost 
then  tlie  threatened  Aulnie  of  a 
great  miller;  but  epite  of  all  that 
ho  was  quite  eorry  vhen  he  thought 
hojr  ho  had  blown  eTerjbody  up. 
Poor  Bessy  aad  the  girls !  But 
□ow  Morgan  was  coma  back,  he 
could  take  them  to  the  seaside— or 
somewhere.  He  would  not  go  out 
of  BngWd  this  year.  He  had  laid 
out  too  much  money,  in  expectation 
of  dining  company  at  Eensington,  for 
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any  expensive  trips  just  at  present. 

SnppoBo  they  all  went  to  Wales.  Ho 
had  met  his  old  Clapton  friend, 
Harvey,  that  morning,  who  said  that 
he  was  going  the  next  day  with  liiii 
family  to  Llandudno.  Why  not  go 
there  for  a  couple  of  months? — he 
should  like  to  meet  old  Harvey 
again.  Yes,  that  was  the  schome — 
he  would  take  them  to  Llandudno. 
'The  City's  an  oven,'  said  Mr. 
Lillifont,  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 


nxnn,  nihbiiig  his  head,  and  lookir^ 
very  good-tempered.  He  had  not 
worn  soch  a  look  as  that  for  weeks. 
'  Fooh-ooh-ooh  1'  and  he  blew,  as  if 
toclearhis  lungs  of  Uie  hot,  smother- 
ing, clinging  atmosphere  of  the 
Qty.  '  Mohan's  back,  and  is 
worlds  better  for  bis  country  ran. 
But  it  is  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and 
rva  been  all  dav  at  tbe  Cuatom- 
bonse,  for  I  woulon't  let  Abugan  go. 


Fooh-ooh-ooh!  Ill  go  and  bare  ft 
bath! 

'But  is  Maude  como?'  asked  he, 
turning  back  from  the  door. 

'  Here  I  am,  papa,'  said  she,  cfttoh- 
ing  the  happy  infection  of  bis  oheer- 
ful  temper.  Her  &ther  took  her  by 
the  shoulders,  and  turning  her  round 
to  the  light,  kissed  her,  and  saying 
she  looked  twenty  ponnds  bcMer. 
went  to  his  dressing- room. 
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He  made  his  appesraoioe  at  fhe 
dinner-table  wonderfally  refreshed. 
He  had  washed  awaj  the  hot  Gitj. 
He  enjoyed  his  dinner ;  he  fonnd  hiis 
claret  better  thaa  oommon.  Then 
he  complimented  Mande  again  on 
her  improved  looks.  There  was 
nothing  like  the  oonntiy  air.  It 
was  jnst  the  same  with  Morgan, 
who  was  come  back  qnite  a  new 
man.  Then  looking  at  Kitty, 
he  suddenly  peroeivea  that  she 
wanted  a  change. 

'  What  do  yon  say,  my  dear,'  said 
he,  addressing  his  wife,  '  to  a  trip 
somewhere  ?  I  must  haye  a  change 
now  Morgan  is  come  back.  I  cMit 
stand  thedty  any  longer.  What  do 
yoo  say  to  the  seaskfe,  or  monntam 
airf 

'  Tea,  papa,'  exclaimed  the  merry, 
Kitty,  withoat  waiting  for  her 
mother's  reply,  who  they  all 
knew  was  somewhaA  slow  to  more 
when  a  joomey  was  in  prospect 
'  Let  OS  go  to  Switierla]id(for  Mauds 
had  told  her  that  Benwm  tsJked  of 
himself  and  his  friend  going  there). 
Don't  yoa  remember,  papa^  that 
loYcIy  ascent  of  tlie  Bldgi,  aod  oar 
crossing  the  Wengem  Alp?  Jku^ 
yoa  fed  jooxself  at  that  Utile  inn 
facing  the  Jnng&an,  and  all  tlie 
6Bow,aadthe  roorof  theavalaiidieay 
and  what  fun  it  was  at  dinner  with 
the  lady  and  the  gemse^imien ' 

'I  cant  do  with  tlieir  fore^ 
gibberish/  intermpted  her  fitther, 
but  in  perfect gooahnmoor.  ' I'm 
not  going  oat  of  reach  of  English  this 
year,thatIcanpcQin]seyoa.  Taa'ye 
been  in  Switserlandl  No,  Miss 
Kitty,  yoall  not  get  me  acroaB  the 
herring-pond  tills  year;  yoa  most 
content  yoarselyes  with  something 
nearer  home.' 

'  Scotland,'  snggested  Mande, 
thinking  of  the  fishing  tour  which 
Benson  had  described  to  her  as  his 
last  smnmer's  pleasxue.  '  Should 
not  yon  like  to  fish  in  the  Scotch, 
lakes,  papa  ?  They  say  it  is  so  plea- 
sant.' 

'  Or  snppose  we  said  Derbyshire,' 
snggestea  Birs.  LillifiBint ;  and,  as  her 
first  sagge8tion,her  hosband  politely 
gave  it  attention. 

'Derbyshire's  a  nice  county,'  said 
he, '  very  nice.  There  we  made  oar 
wedding  tour,  Bessy;   Iblks  were 


satisfied  with  their  natiye  land  in 
those  days.  When  the  girls  choose 
for  themselyes,  fheyH  be  going  to 
Switzerland  or  Italy,  I  sappoae.' 

What  could  make  him  say  this? 
The  girls  thought  the  one  of  Benson, 
the  other  of  liaison,  and  bloshed. 
The  fiither  took  no  notice,  and  went 
on.  'It  is  a  nice  county  is  Derby- 
shire, and  I  remember  fishing  in 
Doredale.' 

*  It  was  in  the  spring,'  said  Mrs. 
Lillifiint,  with  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  'and  the 
forget-me-not  was  in  flower  all  over 
the  little  islands,  like  beds  of 
turquoise ' 

'But  papa,'  said  Kitiy,  who  did 
not  incline  to  the  Derbyshire 
scheme,  'don't  you  remember  Mr. 
Harrqr  teO^  you  that  the  fish  were 
too  sburp  by  half,  and  would  not 
be  oao^  in  the  Diove?* 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear,'  said  her 
fiitfaer,  sipping  his  after-dinner  port, 
and  who,  for  some  reason,  did.  not 
wii^  to  obtrude  his  own  views  too 
socm  upon  his  Caonily.  'Thank  yon 
for  mentioiimg  Harvey.  I  saw  him 
this  moraing.  They  are  all  aetkiiiK 
off  to-moRowfe  Llandudno.  Tbe 
nicest  waterin^iilaoe,  he  says^  m 
North  Wales—qoite  a  fjashionahie 
plaoe— a  Weldi  Brixton,  with  eir- 
calating  Kbnries  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  fiunoos  sands,  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  A 
really  desirable  ^laoe,  with  good  OQB^ 
pany,  and  mnsMS,  and  that  sort  ot 
i^bing.  Now  Tm  mther  inclined  to 
go  to  Llandudno.'  He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
and  had  the  time-table  of  the  North 
Western  Bailwmy  in  his  pocket. 
But  verv  politely  taming  to  his 
wOe,  said,  'What  do  yoa  say  to  it, 
Bessy?  ItU  snit  yoa  better  ttian 
Switzerland,  for  yoa  don't  like  those 
long  journeys,  I  know.'  He  did  not 
say  a  w(»d  about  any  pleasure  in 
meeting  his  old  Clapton  friend.  Bar* 
Tey,  every  day  for  a  month  or  mora, 
because  he  knew  that  his  wife 
was  not  particularly  fimd  of  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Lillifant  expressed  herself 
as  quite  agreeable;  in  fact,  she  was 
so  pleased  to  see  her  husband  like 
his  6Ld  self  again,  that  she  would 
have  agreed  to  Switserland,  though 
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did  not  enjoy  long  jonnie  jb  ;  and 
Ae  Tolonteenred  tlM  remftrk  that 
he  would  enjoy  the  Bodety  of  his 
fiiendQurey. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they 
should  go  to  LUmdndiiOj  with  its 
Great   and   Little   Oimfihead^   its 

Smd  sea  Tiew  and  parade  and 
^re  all  roand  the  peninsola,  and 
itsold  ehnreh  of  8t  Tndno;  and  so 
weQ  pleased  was  ILr.  Lillitent,  that 
he  denied  his  wife  to  write  that 
•evening  to  Mrs.  Bell,  and  fHopose 
that  she  and  the  children  should 
jam  Hiem  for  a  month,  Mr.  Bell 
efimfiig  down  for  part  of  the  time, 
if  not  the  whole,  fie  liked  BeU,  he 
said,  he  was  a  downri^  good 
fellow,  and  she  was  one  of  the  nmst 
WQDMnhe  knew. 
Now  Mr.  Lillifiuit  was  like  him- 

SveryOnng  that  he  proposed 
was  cariied  onttoperfeetian;  and 
in  this  happy  state  of  albirs  he 
made  his  wife  aware  of  the  change 
in  his  sentiments  towards  Benson, 
and  Maode  likewise  confided  to 
her  mother  how,  hy  the  merest 
^nnee  infhe  wotld.Unele  Bell's  law- 
yer having  reoomnieDded  the  yoosg 
hsRister  to  him  in  some  diffioolt 
biw-case,  he  came  down  on  bnsiiiess 
vriulsl  fliie  was  there,  and  so  they 
met— and  how  noble  be  was,  and 
what  a  sorrowful  leaTe4aking  they 
had,  becanse  she  wonld  rather  die 
than  do  anytiiing  contrary  to  her 
fiilhei's  will«  taA  yet  she  never, 
never  wonld  marry  anybody  bnt 
him  I  Mrs.  Lillifont  was  a  diiscieet 
woman,  and  kept  tiie  confidence  both 
«f  her  hnsband  and  danghter,  smil- 
ing to  herself  in  the  bdief  that  it 
would  all  be  right  in  the  end.  In  the 
mean  time  th^  enjoyed  Ihemselves 
alt  Llandodno,  where  they  all  duly 
arrived,  a  i»odigioiis  party— the 
yooBg  ladies  in  the  most  approved 
and  elegant  seaside  costame  of 
silver-grey,  trimmed  with  bine  silk, 
the  damtMst  of  little  hats,  and  the 
most  boqnettish  of  feathOTs;  their 
tether  conspieaons  in  a  suit  of  a 
sort  of  golden-brown,  which  was 
jost  then  in  vogue,  and  a  white  felt 
haft.    Mr.  Bell  was  to  join  him  later. 

Mrs.  liiltrtpity  however,  thongh 
flhe  was  so  discreet  with  regard  to 
her  husband  and  danghter,  told  her 


sister  of  their  respective  confidences ; 
and  that  lady  being  of  a  romantic 
torn,  and  dearly  loving  a  little  lovo- 
plot,  commnnicated  it  by  letter  to 
her  husband,  well  knowing  that  he 
would  see  the  young  lawyer  before 
leaving  Kent,  and  suggesting  at  the 
same  time  that  be  might  invite 
Benson  to  take  a  run  down  into 
Wales. 

Bell  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  as 
he  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  the 
young  barrister,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  Maude,  his 
reply  was  satis&ctory ;  saying  also, 
that  though  he  liked  his  brother-in- 
law,  LiUifant,  yet  he  should  prefer 
having  lodgings  of  his  own  when  he 
came  down,  and  so  be  his  own 
master. 

They  were  located  in  the  best 
apartments  of  the  best  hotel,  them- 
selves 84^1  their  servants,  and  thdr 
names  cot  a  great  figure  in  the  list 
of  Llandudno  Tidtan.  TheHarveys 
called  on  them  as  soon  as  they  knew 
of  their  arrival,  and  YjUlifant  went  off 
witii  Ins  old  GQapUm  crony  in  great 
glee. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  week.  The 
girls  and  the  children  made  many 
acquaintances,  the  former  more  than 
their  father  approved  of,  fax  he  had 
now  become  very  kvyal  to  Benson, 
and  privately  told  lus  wife  fliat  i 
such  and  such  a  yoong  fellow  did 
not  speedily  leave  for  laverpool  or 
Leeds,  whence  he  had  come,  he 
should  not  himself  remain  long  at 
Llandudna  The  diildren  were  in 
their  element,  joining  other  children, 
with  wooden  spades,  and  baskets, 
and  little  wooden  paOs,  in  which  to 
carry  off  the  sea-water  to  lakes, 
which  soon  ran  dry;  and  little 
wheelbarrows,  in  whidi  to  transport 
sand  and  stones  for  the  erection  of 
forts  and  mounds  which  the  next 
tide  would  demolish. 

By  the  time  the  first  ten  days 
were  over,  the  yoxmg  men  from 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  not  making 
signs  of  returning  home,  and  the 
girls  bdng  entrapped  into  endless 
schemes  of  pleasure,  excursions 
here  and  there,  to  Vale  (>ueis  Abbey* 
the  old  House  of  Gwydir,  and  the 
Yale  of  Llanrwst^  and  now  nothing 
kffl  than  a  parly  to  Bettis-y-coed 
and  Snowdon  being  in  agitation,  Mr. 
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LUlifant,  who  had  somewhere  found 
his  old  Clapton  friend  less  accord- 
ant than  in  the  omnibus  days,  sud- 
denly discovered  that 'he  was  no 
better  than  a  pendulum  at  Llan- 
dudno, vibratmg  between  the 
Great  and  the  Lesser  Ormshead, 
and  that  he  was  getting  quite  tired 
of  it  Mrs.  Bell  had  also  grown 
out  of  love  with  the  place,  and 
haying  reoeived  from  her  husband 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  young 
barrister  friend  of  his  to  a  certain 
Miss  Llewellyn  of  Penmaenmawr, 
she  took  her  nieces  with  her  to  call 
on  this  lady,  who,  according  to  re- 
port, was  the  most  charming  and 
popular  person  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

They  returned  in  the  evening, 
delighted  beyond  measure,  not  only 
with  Miss  Llewellyn,  but  with 
Fanmaenmawr.  It  was  far  prefer- 
able to  Llandudno,  possessiog  not 
only  the  sea,  but  real  country  and 
mountains,  and  the  comjpany  was 
much  more  select  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  there  every 
year,  and  no  end  of  bishops,  to  say 
nothing  of  earls  and  count^ses ;  and 
Miss  Llewellyn  knew  them  all, 
whilst  she  was  at  the  same  time  a 
most  charming  person ;  pretty  and 
inteUigent,  of  an  old  Welsh  family, 
spoke  and  sang  Welsh,  and  told  no 
end  of  Welsh  stories,  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  love  of  her  country,  and 
the  best  guide  anywhere. 

The  reality  of  their  admiration 
proved  itself  by  Mrs.  Bell,  who  ex- 
pected her  husband  to  join  her 
shortly,  taking  a  pretty  cottage, 
called  Ocean  View,  almost  buried 
in  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias,  with  the 
big  faUl,  Moel-sometbing,  rising  be- 
hind it,  and  a  splendid  sea  view  in 
front  She  had  taken  this  place, 
and  would  remove  there  on  Satur- 
day. 

This  pleased  Mr.  Lillifant,  and 
early  the  next  morning  they  all  set 
off  to  find  a  locality  for  themselves, 
and  afterwards  make  an  excursion 
to  Aber  and  the  flEunous  waterfall 
there.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  about  this  day,  but  it  was  so 
charming  that  I  might  fill  pages 
with  describing  it  They  called  on 
Miss  Llewellyn  and  took  her  with 
them,  and  she  led  to  the  various 


scenes  connected  witli  Prince 
Llewellyn  and  the  Black  William 
near  Abor ;  and  told  them  the  name 
and  tradition  of  every  hill  and  old 
caim  and  valley,  of  Uie  wonderful 
fishing-waters  there,  and  Hie  Black 
Lake  up  in  tiie  hills,  and  a  friend 
of  hers,  'a  young  barrister/  a  &r 
mous  fijBherman,  who  lodged  at  the 
old  ch&teau-looking  house  where 
the  Black  William  met  hia  doom, 
and  what  fish  he  caught  in  that 
mountain  lake.  She  talked  a  great 
deal  about  this  gentleman,  who,  in 
fiict,  had  given  Mr.  Bell  the  letter 
€^  introduction  for  his  wife,  but 
never  mentioning  his  name,  simply 
speaking  of  him  as  'a  yoniig  Lon- 
don barrister.' 

It  was  fixed  that  whilst  the  Bells 
were  to  be  at  Ocean  View,  the  Lilli- 
fants  diould  take  a  handsome  villa 
called  '  Belinda,'  standing  in  itsown 
grounds,  and  just  now  vacated  by 
a  bishop,  who  had  been  th^  for 
the  last  two  montiis,  with  his  lady 
and  seven  daughters. 

When  they  had  been  settled  for 
a  week  at  Penmaenmawr,  and  were 
every  day  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  change,  and  when  Mr. 
Lillifant  had  made  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gentlemen  at 
tiie  hotel,  where  he  went  most  di^ 
to  play  at  billiards  and  read  the 
papers,  a  letter  from  Mr.  BeU  an- 
noxmced  that  he  was  coming  down  on 
Thursday,  and  that  he  should  bring 
two  gentlemen  with  hinu  Thuisdi^ 
had  been  fixed  as  the  day  of  a  great 
excursion  up  the  mountains  to  the 
old  church  of  Llangelynin.  It  had 
been  so  long  talked  of  that  nobody 
liked  to  defi^  it,  and  Mr.  Bell,  who 
was  such  a  good-natured  and  ac- 
commodating fellow,  wrote  back  to 
his  wife,  who  had  mentioned  this  to 
him,  that  it  was  all  right  He  and 
his  friends  would  leave  London  by 
an  early  train,  in  time  to  join  them. 
If,  however,  anything  oocurred  to 
prevent  their  doing  so,  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  to  whom  North  Wales 
was  as  faxniliar  as  his  father^s  gar- 
den, and  who  had  fished  in  every 
lake  and  river  in  that  part  of  the 
Principality,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  the  old  church  where  they  were 
boxmd,  would  bring  tham  up  from 
Llanrwst     Hie  knew  the  cottage 
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too  where  Miss  Llewelljn  Etlwaya 
Itad  ten  on  each  occasions;  there- 
fors  Oiej  mnet  in  no  case  defer  theii 
cxcaraion. 

It  wsa  a  cfaanniog  Brroneement. 
HAndfiomo  Utb.  Bell  looked  band- 
Eomer  than  erer— she  was  so  ptettsed 
with  hor  htuband'B  amtngement 
As  to  Hiss  Llewellyn,  she  wn^t  the 


self  fairly  iu  love  with  her  that 
morning. 

They  had  five  hoises  or  ponies 
hired  for  the  occasion,  for  the  diil- 
dren  and  the  ladies  to  ride  by  turns, 
aa  long  as  riding  was  practicable. 
A  little  cart,  noder  the  cam  of  a 


man  who  could  not  speak  an  English 
woid,  took  np  wine  and  the  heavier 
portion  of  the  pravisions  snpplied 
by  Ur.  Lillifant ;  whilst  Hias  Llew- 
eUyn,  who  was  to  ride  her  tall  old 
white  hoise,  would  carry  behind 
her,  in  a  small  pair  of  pannierB, 
HQch  provision  bb  she  henelf  de~ 
dared  to  be  indispensable  for  the 


The  gentleniNi  did  not 
arrive  by  the  early  train,  and  varions 
circamstanocs  delayed  the  setting 
oat  till  towards  three  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  rather  late,  HisB 
Llewellyn  granted,  but  still  Uiere 
would  be  time  enoagh. 

Away  they  want,  pedestriaiiB  and 
eqneetnuiB,  along  a  narrow  wooded 
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lane,  up  aod  up,  till  tb^fflnnrgod 
on  ihe  open  falUB,  where  aU  was 
wild  and  heathery,  and  whence 
was  a  grand  view  oTer  Angleaea  to 
the  Irish  Channel  bey<»id,  which 
now  shone  out  like  molten  silTer 
in  the  westerly  sonlighl  Ever 
and  anon  were  heard  exploedoDS  as 
of  cannon,  the  blasting  in  the  stone 
quarries  above  Penmaenmawr. 

'  I  remember  so  well  a  friend  I  once 
had/  said  Maude,  as  she  rode  beside 
Miss  Llewellyn,  'describing  just 
such  a  scene  as  this.  I  believe  he 
knew  this  part  of  the  country  Tery 
weU.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harry  Benson?* 
asked  Miss  Llewellyn;  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  added, 
'He  is  a  great  favoorite  c^  mine. 
He  was  down  here  after  Easter  term 
for  about  ten  days ;  ha  k  so  fond  of 
fishing.  We  made  a  party  to  Pen- 
maenbach  one  day.  It  was  very 
droll.  I  had  been  there  with  two 
young  cousins  of  mine  a  few  days 
before,  and  one  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  write  her  name  on  the 
rock ;  her  brother  held  her  on  his 
shoulder  to  do  it  Her  name  was 
Maude.  When  Mr.  Benson  came 
up  and  saw  the  name  there,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  his  face;  so  I 
set  it  diown  in  my  mind  that  he 
loved  some  yoong  lady  of  thai 
nama' 

Maude  Jifflifcait  made  no  reply, 
but  her  fiwe  was  scarlet 

Now  they  were  in  the  hilly  moor* 
lands,  where  the  solilaiy  cattie- 
bell,  tiie  cry  of  the  ptover,  the  twitter 
of  the  moorbnd-hffk,  and  the  thu(&- 
thuck  of  the  Btone-hatch  were  on^ 
heard,  and  where  the  ortolan  flitted 
silently  away  to  the  zi^t  and  the 
left,  blowing  its  white  back  and 
ash-colouied  wings.  On  they  went, 
by  a  narrow  track,  through  bracken 
and  heather,  winding  round  huge 
stones,  now  following  and  now  cross- 
iog  a  mountain  stream,  and  again 
ascending,  arrived  at  a  small  stone 
house  surrounded  by  a  few  culti- 
vated fields,  a  iiBLr-aeen  spot  of  ver* 
dure  in  the  banen  moorlands. 
There  they  1^ their  horses,  sending 
their  man  forward  with  the  pan- 
niers which  Miss  Llewellyn  had  so 
carefully  brought  It  was  now 
nearly  five  o'clock,  and  having  pur- 


posely left  the  old  grey  diureh  fbr 
their  return,  they  hastened  on  ia 
the  cottage,  where  th^  were  to  have 
tea,  and  be  joined  by  Mr.  fiell  and 
his  friends. 

But  the  gentlemen  w«e  notoama. 
Time-tables  were  not  at  hand  to 
consult;  not  even  Mr.  TilHfantfs 
capacious  pockets  contained  one. 
But  no  matter,  they  might  arrive 
any  minute ;  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  have  tea.  It  was  a  regti' 
lar  feast  they  sat  down  to,  and  every 
nmmte  almoet  some  one  was  runr 
ning  out  to  a  little  rock  at  twenty 
yardi^  distance,  to  look  downwards 
towards  Bo,  beyond  which  they 
could  haidiy  bring  a  carriage,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  sign  of  them 
coming.  But  no !  It  was  rather  a 
damp  to  the  spirits  of  the  party, 
and  Mr.  lillifimt,  who  had  sent  up 
Boane  capital  claret,  was  in  despair 
to  think  thoe  was  nobody  to  drink 
it  They  Imgered  over  their  enter- 
tainment tiU  it  was  quite  dusk  in- 
doors, and  then  they  lingered  out- 
side till  it  was  quite  dusk  there. 
They  would  not  reach  home  before 
dai^  before  midnight^  said  Mrs. 
Tiilliftuat,  in  alam,  and  Mrs.  Bell 
began  now  to  be  aaziona  lest  any 
aeodent  had  happened  to  the  train. 
Everybodiy^  ^mts  had  wondeifdlly 
abated;  eien  the  children*s,  who 
were  now  statMBed  on  the  rock,  vdth 
orders  to  ahont  if  they  saw  the  gen- 
tlemen approaddng. 

At  len^  tke  plate  and  the 
erockeiy,  and  fte  vnopened  bottles 
d  wine,  sbkI  sundry  cakes  and  deli- 
cate piea  not  cut,  being  packed  up, 
and  the  people  of  the  ootfte^  re- 
joicing over  the  immeiuw  pale  of 
fragments  that  remained,  it  was  de- 
cided thai  theT  must  set  out  on 
their  homeward  way,  callniff,  how- 
ever, at  the  chtnrdi,  whiim  Mis 
Llewellyn  said  they  could  see  hf 
lantern-light,  a  man  aooompanying 
them  with  a  lantern  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  perhaps  even  then  the 
gentlemen  might  overtake  them, 
for  there  might  be  delay  about  the 
carriage  at  Llanrwst,  and  po^pa 
they  had  been  obliged  to  walk  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Lillifant  did  not  like  it  at 
aU;  Mrs.  Lilli&nt  was  frightened, 
and  asked  'How  in  the  world  they 
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were  to  find  ihelr  miy  oyer  the 
moon  in  that  pitch  darkness?' 

But  Miss  Llewellyn  had  no  fean; 
she  was  a  bom  mountaineer,  and 
night  or  day  were  alike  to  her  on 
the  hills. 

Whilst  the  horses  at  the  cottage 
were  being  brought  out.  Miss  Llew- 
ellyn persuaded  them  to  go  to  the 
church,  only  such  a  Tery  little  way, 
the  man  with  the  lantern  preceding 
them. 

'  It  is  the  maddest  scheme  I  ever 
took  part  in/  said  Mr.  Lilli&nt, 
getting  out  of  humour,  and  yet 
W(Hiderfully  polite  all  the  time  to 
Miss  Llewellyn.  Through  the 
churchyard,  all  amongst  the  old 
graves,  they  went,  into  the  old 
churdi,  which  looked  inside  like  a 
desolate  bam,  the  man  holding  up 
his  horn  lantern,  and  this  fortunately 
having  a  hole  on  one  side,  he  was 
able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
old,  mouldering  mural  tablets,  and 
the  old,  mouldering  pulpit.  Miss 
Llewellyn,  brimful  of  antiquarian 
and  traditional  lore,  which  she  had 
the  kindness  to  cut  short,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  impatience  of  her 
audience.  At  length  the  old  church 
was  done  with,  and  again,  stum- 
bling amongst  the  graye-stones,  they 
were  back  with  the  horses,  and  such 
mounted  as  were  to  ride,  and  the 
rest  on  foot,  set  out  in  darkness  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
Penmaenmawr,  again  preceded  by 
the  man  with  the  lantern,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Llewellyn's  tall  white 
horse,  on  the  back  of  which  three 
of  the  diildren  were  now  mounted. 

'  111  never  make  such  a  fool's 
jopraey  as  this  again,'  said  Mr. 
Lilli£Eint  in  an  angry  ujidertone  to 
his  wife.  The  next  moment  the 
children  on  the  white  horse  ex- 
claimed that  Miss  Llewellyn's  beau- 
tiful tartan  shawl  was  gone.  It 
had  been  round  their  i^ees,  and 
had  sh'pped  ofL  'How  cotdd  it 
have  happened  ?  How  careless  they 
had  been  I'  angrily  spoke  Mr.  LiUi- 
fant  '  It  did  not  matter  the  least 
in  the  world,'  protested  Miss  Llew- 
ellyn; 'it  would  be  found  again; 
nothing  ever  was  lost  on  the  hills; 
everybody  knew  her  shawl,  and  she 
should  have  it  back  the  next  day.' 

There  was  no  disguising  it ;  one 


thing  and  another  had  put  Mr. 
Lillifimt  out  of  humour.  They 
were  happUy  past  the  moorlaua. 
and  were  now  on  the  steep,  stony 
road,  leading  downward  towards 
Penmaenmawr.  It  was  very  dark, 
though  the  stars  shone  brightly  in 
the  sky,  and  there  was  a  midnight 
feeling  in  iJie  air,  though  as  yet  it 
was  rally  ten  o'clock.  All  at  once, 
however,  Mr.  Lillifant  struck  him- 
self against  a  large  stone  on  the 
roadside,  and  felL  A  halt  at  once 
ixxk.  place  of  those  immediately 
beside  and  behind  him,  whilst  those 
in  front  and  the  man  with  the  lan- 
tern went  on. 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  a  stout,  heavy 
man,  and  the  DbU  might  be  dan- 
gerous. Those  who  knew  of  it  were 
firightened,  still  more  so  when,  in 
an  angzy  tone,  on  endeavouring  to 
rise,  he  declared  he  could  not  stand. 
Mrs.  Lillifant  shrieked.  Miss  Llew- 
ellyn ran  onward,  shouting  in  Welsh, 
'  Brysiwch ,  yn  ol,'  for  the  man  to 
come  back  with  the  lantern. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  in 
front  a  strange  hubbub  and  bustle, 
men's  voices,  laughter,  and  a  great 
commotion.  At  Miss  Llewellyn's 
voice  the  lantern  stopped,  the  man 
shouted  back  in  Welsh,  'Gwnaf.' 
Nobody  could  understand  him,  but 
with  an  instinctive  fear  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  all  hurried  back 
after  the  lantern.  And  now  Mrs. 
Bell  saw  that  her  husband  was 
there,  and  his  friends. 

'  Thank  Gk)d  that  you  are  come  I' 
she  exclaimed.  'T&i.  Lillifant  is 
dreadfully  hurt—what  can  we  do  ?* 

But  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  if  he  had 
been  seen,  would  have  frightened 
everybody  by  his  ghastly  look,  for 
he  was  very  near  fainting,  no  sooner 
was  aware  that  his  brother-in-law 
was  there,  and  that  he  was  not  now 
left  alone  to  the  care  of  helpless 
and  frightened  women,  and  a  man 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
rational  language,  than  he  took 
heart  and  courage,  and  said,  speak- 
ing like  a  man,  that  he  must  be  got 
home  some  way,  for  he  feared  he 
had  broken  his  leg. 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than 
he  was  aware,  in  the  darkness,  of  a 
very  pleasant  young  man's  voice, 
askong  permission  to  ascertain  the 
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fistcnt  of  tho  injury,  a.t  the  eamo 
moment  layii^  firm  bat  moBt  deli- 
cate hold  of  his  leg. 

'  What  a  Inokj  thing  it  is,  Lilli- 
foBt,  that  my  friend  ie  a  Biu^:eon,' 
said  Bell,  with  tho  Inntern  in  his 
hand,  vhich  he  had  taken  from  the 
"Weldiman.  '  Yon  conld  not  be  in 
better  hands.  He  in  one  of  the  bot- 
geona  of  St  Timofhj'B  Hospital,' 
added  he  in  a  low  Toioe  to  Miss 
XJewellyo,  who  was  at  his  oda 

Hi.  Lillibut  had  the  comfortable 
aESnranco  that  his  leg  was  unin- 
jured further  than  a  severe  sprain 
of  the  ankle.  Walking,  however, 
was  jmpoBsiblo;  they  most  set  him 
on  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  horses, 
and  get  Viitti  home  as  quickly  as 
tboy  could. 

'What  a  blessing  it  is  yon  are 
cornel'  eaid  Mrs.  Bell  to  her  hus- 
band, when  the  cavalcade  was  in 
motion,  and  Benson  and  Paulson 
were,  the  one  carefnlly  guiding  tho 
liorse,  the  other  walking  close  be- 
side the  Bufiercr,  ready  to  render 


EUfFpcfft  if  vseesaj. 
'  What  a  bleesing  it  is  yon  areeoK 
I  have  been  so  frightfully  amioiu. 
I  did  not  like  to  teU  them,  but  I 
have  felt  all  day  as  if  samethisg 
dreadful  would  happen.' 

'  It  is  the  beet  thing  that  coold 
have  happened,'  said  her  hosbasd. 
'  Think  of  old  Lillifant  bemg  lifted 
np  and  seated  aa  the  hone  by  his 
two  expectant  sons-in-law!  He  can- 
not say  a  word  against  Fantoon 
now,  and  hell  get  very  fond  of  him 
too  before  he  is  able  again  to  go  oat 
with  Miss  Llewellyn.  I  declare  it's 
a  regular  farce.' 

Mr.  Sell's  words  came  tme. 
Though  tho  young  ani^eon  had  not 
a  rich  Either  to  recommend  him,  is 
the  barriBter  had,  yet  Mr,  litlifant 
was  so  completely  won  bj  him 
during  the  short  time  that  he  re- 
quired medical  care,  that  on  one  d 
the  last  days  th^  spent  at  Pen- 
maenmaur,  he  declared  it  one  (rf  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  have 
a  danghlcr  to  give  him. 
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WE  had  been  to  Drury  Lone  to 
witness  the  perfommnce  of  a 
drama  which  was  at  that  time  cre- 
ating some  Bensfttion  in  London, 
and  were  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  pla;  and  the  contents  of  a  barrel 
of  oysters  at  my  chanibors  Ja  Gray's 
Inn.  The  wo  alluded  to  consisted 
of  myself,  Tom  Allen,  Harry  Towns- 
end,  and  Frank  ElIiBon,  We  con- 
sidered ouiselTes  no  mean  critics  of 
the  drama,  and  not  a  new  piece  was 
placed  on  the  boards  of  any  of 
the  leading  theatres  without  being 
visited  by  our  quartette.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  performance,  our 
pArty  adjonmed  to  the  domicile  of 
one  of  its  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  canvassing  the  spectacle  over  a 
substantial  snpper.  This  latter  al- 
most invariably  presented  itself  in 
the  form  of  oysters  and  stout,  when- 
ever that  dehcioas  mollusc  was  in 
Reason.  These  suppers  were  given 
ui  rotation  by  each  of  us,  the  whole 
expense  of  each  Kopper  being  borne 
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by  the  person  at  whose  honee  Hie 
entertainment  was  given.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  was  the  victim. 
We  were  all  four  bachelors,  but 
Allen  was  engaged,  end  expected  to 
be  married  before  very  long.  When 
we  had  slaughtered  as  many  oysters 
as  we  cared  to  devour,  spirit  de- 
canters were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  pipesand  cigars  produced.  Each 
of  us  mixed  for  himself  a  steaming 
glass  of  whiskey  toddy,  and  Harry 
Townsend,  Frank  Ellison,  and  my- 
self proceeded  to  light  our  pipes. 
As  soon  as  we  had  got  them  satis- 
factorily to  work,  it  was  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  Tom  Allen  had 
made  no  preparation  for  taking  his. 
part  in  the  g^ieral  fumigation.  This 
elicited  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  for 
Tom  Allen  had  always  been  known 
for  an  inveterate  smoker,  being- 
generally  the  first  to  commence  and 
the  last  to  discontinue  smoking  iii 
eveiy  company  of  slaves  to  the  fra- 
grant, pungent  weed. 
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*  Are  not  you  'going  to  light  up, 
Tom  ?  I  a8k0d. 

*  No,  I  think  not/  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  quite  melancholy  to  hear. 

'  Aren't  you  well  ?'  I  continued. 

'Oh,  yes;  I'm  well  enough,'  ho 
Raid ;  '  why  should  you  think  other- 
wise ?  I  suppose  I  needn't  smoke 
unless  I  choose  to  do  so.  I  think  I 
am  better  without  it.' 

I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
last  assertion  of  his  was  a  pleasant 
fiction :  if  it  was  not,  he  had  cer- 
tainly undergone  a  marrellously 
sudden  conversion,  for  it  was  &esh 
in  the  remembrance  of  all  of  us, 
how,  on  a  very  recent  occasion, 
Tom  Allen  had  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy with  an  anti-tobacconist,  deny- 
ing that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  detri- 
mental to  health,  which  he  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  by  asserting 
that,  unless  he  smoked  after  his 
dinner,  he  could  not  digest  what  he 
had  eaten.  I  know,  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  considered  his  arguments 
sound,  and  entirely  shared  his 
views.  To  hear  him  say,  therefore, 
that  ho  thought  he  was  better  with- 
out smoking,  made  us  open  our 
eyes  with  astonishment  to  the 
greatest  extent  which  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  were  rapidly  filling 
the  room,  permitted.  My  rooms 
were  small,  and  with  three  or  four 
mouths  puflftng  vigorously  away, 
even  the  strongest  eyes  would  occa- 
sionally smart,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  when  ventilation  by  the 
window  was  out  of  the  question. 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
really  given  up  smoking?'  asked 
Harry  Townsend ;  '  you,  the  great 
ohampion  of  nicotine  ?' 

'  For  the  present,  at  all  events,' 
was  Tom's  reply. 

'  Well,  after  that  I  should  not  be 
•surprised  to  hear  that  you  had  be- 
■come  a  member  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance.' 

'I  should  hardly  be  surprised 
myself,'  said  Tom  Alien,  in  a  most 
-despondent  tone. 

'Why,  Tom,  whatever  is  the 
matter?*  we  exclaimed,  simulta- 
neously. *  Have  you  got  some  heart 
disease  or  other  complaint  which 
would  be  aggravated  by  smoking?* 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,*  he  replied. 
*  I  believe  I'm  as  strong  as  a  bull ; 


that's  the  worst  of  it  If  I  felt  that 
smoking  was  injurious  to  my  health, 
I  should  reconcile  myself  to  doing 
without  it;  but  when  I  really  be- 
lieve that  Fm  better  with  it,  it  does 
seem  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  give 
it  up.' 

'Then  you're  not  disoontinuing 
it  voluntaxily?'  I  asked,  with  some 
surprise :  '  what  can  be  your  rea- 
son?' 

Before  Allen  could  make  any  re- 
ply, Frank  Ellison  called  out:  'I 
have  it!— it's  all  as  clear  as  day- 
light ;  we  all  know  Tom's  gomg  to 
be  married ;  it's  his  lady-bve  who 
has  stopped  his  smoking.  Tom,  my 
dear  friend,  be  advis^  ia  time; 
think  well  before  you  bind  ynorself 
hand  and  foot  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  young  lady,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  I  can't  help  saying  I 
pity  you,  for  I  think  a  woman  who 
can  act  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  be- 
fore marriage  will  wear  the  breeches 
with  a  vengeance  wheir  the  nuptial 
knot  is  tied.' 

Tom  Allen  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
The  embargo  that  had  been  laid  on 

his  favounte  habifco^tfklesMj  ^^ 
pressed:  Ilka.  Haviiag,  i  suppose, 
in  some  measure  relieved  himself 
by  the  sigh  (or  else  why  was  it  per- 
petrated?) he  proceeded  to  speak 
as  follows : 

'You  are  mistaken,  Frank;  it  is 
not  Amy  that  has  put  the  veto  on 
my  smoking;  she,  dear  girl,  sym- 
pathizes with  me  in  my  great  trial. 
As,  however,  the  feict  of  my  not 
smoking  has  become  the  subject  of 
your  conversation,  I  will  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  give  you  the 
explanation  of  my  wretched  x>osition. 
I  hope  my  sad  story  may  act  as  a 
lesson  to  you  all,  and  make  yon  very 
careftd  in  your  conduct  to  strangers, 
for  you  never  can  tell  under  what 
circumstances  you  may  meet  them 
at  a  future  time.' 

Before  he  conmienced  the  relation 
of  the  episode  in  his  life  which  had 
resulted  in  Ids  abstinence  from  to- 
bacco we  replenished  our  glasses, 
in  order  that  we  might  not  distnrb 
him  in  his  relation.  Tom  then  drew 
another  deep  inspiration,  and  pro- 
ceeded: 

'  The  incident  which  has  lesnlted 
in  my  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
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smoking  for  the  present  (I  mj  for 
the  present,  because  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  embargo  may  bo  remoTed 
in  the  fatore)  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  in  my  old  Oxford  days.  I  was 
proceeding  to  Alma  Mater,  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  yacations, 
and  had  taken  my  place  in  the  train 
which  was  to  bear  me  thither.  I 
was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  com- 
portment, and  the  train  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  when  the  door  of 
the  carriage  was  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  an  old  gentleman  entered 
the  comportment  He  was  a  sour- 
looking  old  fellow  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  was  evidently  bent 
upon  taking  the  utmost  care  of 
himself.  He  wore  a  long  great- 
coat, which  reached  almost  to  his 
heels,  and  over  this  was  thrown  a 
short  wrapper;  moreover,  his  throat 
was  carefully  swathed  in  the  folds 
of  a  thick,  red,  woollen  comforter. 
He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  with  whom 
one  could  enter  mto  conyersation  at 
a  moment's  notice.  I  felt  that  I 
should  have  infinitely  preferred  the 
solitude  of  my  own  ruminations  to 
his  society.  The  result  proved  that 
my  instinct  had  not  misled  me. 
Oh,  that  I  had  changed  my  seat!  I 
should  then  have  be^  puffing  away 
at  the  present  moment  with  the  best 
of  you !  Frank,  just  blow  a  good 
cloud  of  smoke  into  my  face,  will 
you?  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
sniff  up  some  of  it;  I  prefer  it 
second-hand  to  not  at  all. — Thanks. 

f  The  train  moved  slowly  out  of 
the  station,  and  the  old  gentleman 
b^n  to  moke  his  arrangements  for 
the  journey.  He  proceeded  to  un- 
lock and  open  a  somewhat  bulky, 
black  travelling  bog,  from  which  he 
first  of  all  extracted  a  sealskin  cap, 
which,  after  having  removed  his 
hat,  he  placed  upon  his  head,  draw- 
ing the  flops  down  over  his  ears  and 
then  tying  them  under  his  chin. 

'  During  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  I  remarked  that  his  head 
would  have  mode  a  fine  field  for  the 
science  of  a  phrenologist^  it  being 
quite  bald;  he  next  produced  a 
large  fur  slipper,  into  which  he  in- 
serted his  huge  ungainly  feet.  It 
occurred  to  me,  on  noticing  these, 
that  his  bootmaker  must  he  a  man 


of  no  ordinary  genius,' for  how  he  hod 
contrived  to  induce  the  coverings 
of  the  old  man's  feet  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  numerous 
knobs  which  overspread  those  feet 
in  the  most  unusual  places  has 
ever  remained  a  mystery  to  me. 
Having  done  all  that  he  could  for 
those  two  extremities  of  his  person, 
he  dived  a  third  time  into  the  black 
bag.  "  What  next  ?"  I  thought,  for 
I  was  watching  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  An  air-cui£ion. 
This,  after  unscrewing  ttie  mouth- 
piece, '.he  placed  to  his  mouth  and 
proceeded  to  inflate;  after  due  hiss- 
mg,  he  appeared  to  be  satiefi^  with 
the  dimensions  of  it,  and  placed  it 
behind  his  shoulder-blades ;  I  never 
could  conceive  why  this  was  done, 
for  the  back  of  the  carriage  was  ex- 
cellently podded.  He  then  drew  on 
a  pair  of  thick  knitted  gloves, 
spread  a  railway  rug  over  his  knees, 
and  appeared  to  be  mode  up  for  the 
journey.  I  thought  he  was  most 
likely  going  to  sleep  out  the  time 
that  he  was  destinea  to  pass  in  the 
train,  but  instead  of  this  he  took 
up  a  copy  of  '*  The  Times,"  whidi  he 
had  brought  with  him,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  verv  soon  absorbed. 

'  I  then  proceeded  to  put  my  ideas 
of  comfort  in  force :  you  may  guess 
what  they  were.  I  drew  out  my 
cigar-case,  selected  a  weed,  and  had 
just  struck  a  light,  when  I  heard  a 
slight  movement  proceeding  from 
my  companion.  I  looked  up:  his 
eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  me ; 
he  was  closely  observing  my  actions. 
This  did  not  trouble  me  much,  so 
I  proceeded  to  .light  np,  and  in 
another  moment  was  blowing  a 
splendid  cloud. 

'Presently  I   heard  a  cough — 
"Ahem!" 
'  I  looked  at  my  fellow-traveller. 
'  *'  I  object  to  smoking,"  he  said. 
'  "  Well  now,"  I  thought,  "  this  is 
cool,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

'In  order  not  to  infringe  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Company,  I  had  been 
careful  to  select  a  carriage  on  the 
door  of  which  was  hung  a  boctrd 
marked" Smoking Comp^tment."  I 
suppose  the  old  gentleman,  in  his 
hurry,  hod  not  observed  this  notice, 
which  placed  mo  in  the  right  and 
him  in  the  wrong.    I  did  not  like 
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his  appearance  at  all;  he  was  a 
nasty,  crusty,  old  fellow  I  could  see, 
Fo  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  en- 
lighten  him  as  to  his  mistake.  I 
ndmit  my  conduct  was  rude,  but  I 
replied — 

' "  H'm,  some  people  do,  I  be- 
Ucve." 

*  He  had  not  waited  for  any  re- 
sponse from  me  after  haying  made 
his  objection,  but  had  returned  to 
the  perusal  of  his  pai)er.  Apparently 
he  expected  me  to  put  outmycigai*. 
This,  however,  I  had  not  thesUght- 
est  intention  of  doing.  About  three 
minutes  elapsed,  and  he  then  ad- 
dressed me  a  second  time : 

'  "  I  think  you  cannot  have  heard 
me,  sir;  I  informed  you  just  now 
that  I  had  a  great  objection  to 
smoking." 

'  "  Oh!  I  heard  your  remark  dis- 
tinctly enough,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
it  seems  to  me  hardly  necessary  for 
you  to  repeat  it.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  engage  in  a  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  habit  On 
your  enlightening  me  as  to  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  stated  that 
I  belicTed  there  were  others  in  the 
world  who  shared  your  objections," 

'  There  was  ashort  pause,  and  then 
he  renewed  the  attack. 

'  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that 
you  are  going  to  continue  smoking, 
in  defiance  of  what  I  have  said?" he 
asked. 

' "  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  of 
the  sort,  sir,"  I  replied, "  although  I 
proposed  to  continue  my  present 
occupation;  but,  as  you  put  the 
question  so  pointedly,  I  see  no  harm 
in  informing  you  tiiat  I  shall  not 
put  this  cigar  out  imtil  it  has  be- 
come too  hot  for  my  lips  to  hold." 

'  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  asto- 
nished at  my  cool  audacity. 

' "  Very  well,  sir,"  he  replied, "  we 
shall  see  whether  this  Company  will 
allow  its  bye-law3  to  be  infringed, 
and  its  passengers  annoyed  with 
impunity.  Unless  you  at  once  ex- 
tinguish that  cigar,  I  shall,  the  next 
time  we  stop,  inform  the  guard  of 
your  conduct" 

' "  As  you  please,  sir,"!  repUed,  and 
continued  smoking.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  train  slackened  its  speed, 
and  my  fellow-passenger,  who  had 
iNcated  himself  on  that  side  of  the 


carriage  farthest  from  the  doini 
platform  of  the  stations  along  the 
line,  removed  the  railway  rug  from 
his  knees,  slipped  his  Imobly  foot 
out  of  the  gouty-looking  slipper,  asd 
moved  to  the  seat  in  the  opposite 
comer,  in  order,  I  supposed,  to  hail 
some  official  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing him  to  have  me  removed. 
The  tra^  had  hardly  come  to  a  dead 
stop  before  down  went  the  window^ 
ana  out  popped  the  sealskin  cap  and 
its  contents. 

'"Guard,  guard!"  I  heard  him 
exclaim. 

'  But  no  guard  replied  to  his  sum- 
mons. 

'  Evidently  fearing  that  the  train 
would  move  off  before  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose  with  regard  to 
me,  he  bawled  out  again  at  the  top 
of  his  voice — 

'"Guard,  guard,  porter!  why 
don't  you  come  when  I  call  ?" 

'  This  last  question  was  addressed 
to  the  approaching  form  of  the  first  - 
named  individual  My  companion 
seeing  that  he  was  about  to  receive 
attention,  drew  his  head  into  the 
carriage  again  and  resumed  his 
seat ;  I  concluded  in  order  that  tlie 
railway  official  might  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  me.  In  another  moment 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  guard 
showed  themselves  at  the  window. 
The  old  gentleman  was  on  the  point 
of  speaking  when  I  forestalled  him. 

' "  Oh,  guard,"  I  said  very  quietly, 
"  here's  an  old  gentleman  who  has 
an  objection  to  smoking— some  mi&- 
ti^e  in  the  carriage,  I  suppose. 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  iind 
him  a  seat  ijx  another  compart- 
mentr 

'  The  guard  smiled,  and  the  old 
gentleman  stared  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment He  did  not  understand  his 
mistake. 

' "  What  do  you  mean  by  this  im- 
pertinence, sir?"  he  asked,  fiercely. 
"  Guard,  I  order  you  to  turn  this 
man  out  of  tiie  carriage;  he  has 
been  annoying  me  with  smoking  in 
S]pite  of  my  having  repeated  lyaske<l 
hun  to  desist  If  you  do  not  doFo, 
and  find  out  his  name,  so  that  ho 
may  be  summoned  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, I  shall  report  you." 

'"Can't  do  it,  sir,"  was  tlw 
guard's  answer.    "  The  gentleman's 
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perfectly  right;  yoii  have  got  into 
a  wrong  compartment:  this  is  a 
smoking-carriage." 

'  "  Smoking-carriage  I"  said  old 
crusty;  appareQtly  he  was  not 
aware  of  this  recent  stride  in  civili- 
zation made  by  the  railway  oompa* 
Dies. 

'  "  Yes,  sir.  Now,  sir,  if  you're 
poing  to  change  your  seat,  you  must 
1)0  quick  about  it;  we  can't  wait 
here  all  day." 

*  Handing  his  black  bag  and  other 
traps  to  the  guard,  he  hobbled  out 
•if  the  carriage,  casting  a  glance  full 
of  maUgnancv  on  me  as  he  passed. 
When  he  had  alighted  on  the  plat- 
form, I  saw  him  scrutinise  slowly 
the  board  which  notified  that  the 
carriage  in  wliich  I  was  seated  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  those  who  in- 
dulged in  the  habit  of  smoking. 

*  I  could  not  resist  saying, ''  Qood 
day,  sir ;  you'll  know  a  smoking- 
carriage  another  time,  I  think,  when 
you  see  it."  After  that,  I  saw  no 
more  of  my  old  friend,  though  I 
looked  out  of  the  carriage  window 
at  every  station  at  which  we  stopped, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  he 
-lighted.  Apparently,  however,  his 
journey  was  a  longer  one  than  mine, 
for  I  reached  my  destination  with- 
out getting  another  sight  of  him. 

'  My  college  career  was  closed,  and 
I  came  up  here  to  read  for  the  bar, 
«is  you  all  know.  About  six  months 
ago,  Amy  Harris  was  stopping  with 
the  Ashtons,  with  whom  you  are 
Aware  that  1  have  always  been  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy.  Conse- 
quently, during  the  young  lady*s 
stay  there  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her ; 
the  fact  is,  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  my  spending  a  portion  of 
it  at  the  Ashtons*  house.  The  more 
I  saw  of  Amy  Harris  the  more  I 
desired  to  see  of  her;  and  as  this 
could  not  well  be  without  my 
^ring  her  my  name,  I  made  her  an 
ofifer;  you  know  with  what  result 
—she  referred  me  to  "  papa."  Papa, 
I  was  informed,  resided  at  Lesbo- 
rough,  a  small  place  about  thirty 
nailes  beyond  Oxford.  To  Lesbo- 
"^tigh,  therefore,  in  a  few  days,  I 
repaired,  having  been  preceded  by 
Amy  and  also  by  a  letter  from  Frank 
Ashton  (who  was  well  acquainted 
^ith  Mr.  Harris),  saying  that  I  was 


well  off,  of  respectable  family,  and 
in  fact,  in  every  way  a  desirable  son- 
in-law.  Mr.  Harris  was  therefore 
prepared  to  receive  me  very  gra- 
ciously. I  believe  the  organ  of  in- 
dividuality to  be  very  deficient  in 
my  brain,  for  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recognising 
races,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated 
interviews  that  I  become  master  of 
the  appearance  of  my  different  ac- 
quaintances. I  believe  I  make 
many  enemies  through  this  de* 
ficienc^;  for  people,  I  feel  sure, 
often  imagine  that  I  am  cutting 
them  intcuationally,  when  they  are 
entirely  out  of  my  thoughts. 

'On  being  introduced  to  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  a  man  well  past 
the  prime  of  life,  there  was  some- 
thing about  him,  I  could  not  tell 
what,  that  told  me  we  had  met 
before;  but  the  how,  when,  and 
where  of  our  meeting  was  gone  from 
me.  I  tried  hard  to  tax  my  memory 
with  the  dreumstancee  under  which 
we  had  previously  met,  for  that  this 
was  not  our  first  meeting,  I  felt 
convinced.  But  it  was  of  no  use— 
the  treacherous  elf  memory  refused 
to  render  me  any  assistance.  I  did 
not  like  Mr.  Harris's  expression;  I 
thought  he  seemed  to  scowl  at  me 
in  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  way.  He, 
however,  gave  no  sign  of  having 
seen  me  before,  and  our  inter- 
view proceeded.  Everything  went 
smoothly  enough,  Mr.  Harris  giving 
his  consent  to  my  engagement  with 
his  daughter ;  and  I  was  congratu- 
lating myself  that  the  busroess  had 
been  so  satisfactorily  transacted, 
when  Amy's  &ther  said,  with  a  sour 
attempt  at  a  smile — 

' "  I  must  ask  you  one  question, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  your  an- 
swer will  prove  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary ona  It  is  simply  this:  Are 
you  a  smoker?" 

'  I  can  even  now  see  the  man's  look 
of  fiendish  delight  as  he  put  the 
question.  I  knew  him  then;  he 
was  my  feUow-passenger  whom  I 
had  so  unceremoniously  caused  to 
be  removed  to  another  railway 
carriage  three  years  previously, 
when  he  had  raised  an  objection  to 
my  smoking.  He  had  immediately 
recognised  me,  and  determined  to 
pay  mo  off  for  my  want  of  courtesy. 
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I  thought  it  showed  the  meftn, 
sneaking  spirit  of  the  man^  askiDg 
me  whether  I  smoked,  when  all  Uie 
time  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  instead  of  reminding  me 
in  a  stndghtforward  way  of  onr 
former  meeting,  and  telling  me  that 
he  retained  his  objection  to  the  nse 
of  tobacco.  I  shoi:Qd  have  respected 
him  in  such  a  case,  whereas  now  I 
despised  him  from  my  inmost  soul. 
'Por  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
was  thankfal  that  I  did  not  -po&BesB 
the  ability  of  easily  recognising 
£a.oes;  for,  had  I  known  that  j^my's 
father  and  my  anti-tobacco  fellow- 
passenger  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  am  afraid  tliat  I  should 
not  haye  had  the  conrage  to  ask 
him  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

'As  he  had  chosen  to  ignore  onr 
former  meeting,  I  followed  suit, 
replying,  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  at  the  result  of  my  answer — 
'"I  certainly  am  a  smoker, 
though  not  to  a  great  extent;  I 
hope  you  haye  no  objection  to  the 
habit." 

'"But  I  haTc  a  most  decided 
objection  to  the  filthy  habit.  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  before  you  started 
on  your  journey  down  here,  for  you 
would  hare  been  spared  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  fruitless  errand.  I  so  much 
disapprove  of  smoking,  that  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  a  pro- 
posal for  my  daughter's  hand  from 
any  one  who  indulged  in  it.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said,  and  that  our  interview  may 
be  considered  at  an  end.  I  am  sorry 
you  should  have  had  all  this  uime- 

cessary  trouble.    Good " 

'  "  One  moment,  Mr.  Harris,"  I 
exclaimed.  "Surely  this  need  not 
be  the  cause  of  any  difficulty. 
Eather  than  be  deprived  of  Amy,  I 
will  discontinue  smoking;  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  self-denial  on 
my  paxt  to  break  off  the  habit,  I 
admit;  but  I  am  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  lose  Amy." 

' "  Oh !  that  certainly  alters  the 
case,"  he  replied.  "I  was  hardly 
prepared  for  this.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  that,  so 
long  as  you  are  engaged  to  my 
daughter,  and  after  you  have  mar- 
ried her,  if  such  marriage  should 


take  place,  you  will  abshun  from 
smoking  witi^out  mj  permiflsion,  I 
will  revoke  my  refufiol  of  consent  to 
your  engagement  with  Amy." 

'I  bound  myself  by  word  of 
honour  that  it  should  be  so,  and  my 
engagement  dated  from  that  mo- 
ment. He  had  certainly  paid  me 
off  for  fumigating  him  in  therailvsy 
carriage  wi&  a  vengeance.  I  hoped 
from  his  saying  that  I  was  not  to 
smoke  witJiout  his  consent  that  be 
would  occasionally  give  me  permis- 
sion to  do  so;  but  not  a  whiff, 
though  I  did  hint  to  him  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  that  I  believed 
my  digestive  organs  were  becoming 
impaired  by  the  want  of  the  weed. 

'From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  held  a  pipe  or  cigar  between 
my  lips;  ana  this  occurred  two 
months  ago.  Amy  sympathises 
with  me  entirely,  and  when  we  aro 
married,  we  intend  to  set  our  wits 
to  work  to  devise  some  means  of 
circumventing  the  old  man.^  I  in- 
tend to  make  him  remove  his  em- 
bargo as  soon  as  I  can;  but  of 
course  no  attempt  can  be  made 
until  the  wedding  is  over;  that 
event,  by-the-by,  I  exx>ect  will  take 
place  in  about  four  months  from 
the  present  time. 

'  Now  what  do  you  think  of  my 
father-in-law  elect?  Is  he  not  an 
old  curmudgeon?' 

We  were  unanimous  in  crying 
shame  on  the  old  man,  who  had 
cherished  an  old  sore,  of  his  own 
causing,  for  three  years,  and  then 
adopted  this  mean  way  of  being 
revenged.  We  assured  poor  Tom 
Allen,  who  sat  looking  very  glum, 
that  he  possessed  all  our  sympathy, 
and  told  him  that  we  had  no  doubt 
some  plan  could  be  concocted  be- 
tween us  for  making  old  Harris 
revoke  his  decision. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  Allen  had 
finished  his  story,  it  was  getting 
rather  late,  so  our  party  broke  np, 
each  member  of  it  proceeding  to 
his  own  abode.  I  saw  Tom  Allen 
frequently  after  this  evening,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  on 
every  occasion  inquired  whether 
his  ftiture  father-in-law's  opinion 
had  undergone  any  change;  bnt 
the  answer  was  always  in  the  na- 
tive;   old  Harris  remained  obdn- 
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raid.  Tom  always  saidi '  But  never 
mind;  wait  till  we're  married ;  I'll 
be  even  with  him  then.' 

Allen's  period  of  total  abstinence 
from  tobacco  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage continued  for  about  seven 
months,  and  then,  on  taking  up  the 
newspaper  one  day,  I  saw  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  union  with  Miss 
Harris.  '  Poor  Tom/ 1  thought, '  I 
wonder  if  he's  had  a  pipe  yet/ 
Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  succeed  in  his  endeavour 
to  overcome  his  fietther-in-law's 
scruples.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would,  for  Allen  was  a  man 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  usually 
succeeded  in  any  matter  he  took  in 
band. 

I  sav  no  mofe  of  Tom  Allen 
during  the  next  three  months,  for 
business  had  detained  me  out  of 
town,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  'pass- 
ing  up  Regent  Street,  whom  should 
I  jsee,  but  Master  Tom  sauntering 
quietly  down  the  street,  and,  wonder 
of  wonders,  between  his  lips  he 
held  a  huge  Havannah.  He  had 
prevailed  with  Mr.  Harris  then, 
and  was  free  to  smoke  when  ho 
chose. 

'Ah,  Howard,  old  boy/  he  said, 
'  plad  tosee  you ;  so  long  since  we've 
met,  when  we  consider  we  used  to 
»^  each  other  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  You  see  Tve  beaten  the  old 
Man— smoke  fifty  cigars  a  day  if  I 
like' 

I  congratulated  him  on  the  fact, 
and  inquired  what  means  he  had 
employeid  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
i^  his  father-in-law  to  reason. 

'Oh/  he  said,  'I  can't  tell  you 
out  here,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment  I  have  to  meet  Amy 
at  a  shop  in  Piccadilly,  and  I'm 
afraid  I'm  rather  behind  time  as  it 
is;  but  if  you  have  no  better  engage- 
ment for  town,  and  will  favour  us 
with  your  company  at  dinner  at 
six  o'clock,  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  and  I'll  explain  how  I 
brought  the  father-in-law  round  to 
my  way  of  thinking.' 

I  promised  to  come  on  the  follow- 
iJig  day,  and  we  ported. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time  I  presented  myself  at  Allen's 
(loor.    I  was  much  pleased  with  his 


wife,  a  most  hospitable,  pleasant, 
little  body,  and  I  felt  myself  at  home 
with  her  at  once.  I  considered 
Tom  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for 
the  privilege  of  calling  her  his  wife, 
especially  now  that  he  was  at 
li^rty  again  to  smoke  as  hard  as  he 
liked.  She  gave  us  an  excellent 
dinner,  to  which  we  did  full  justice, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been 
removed,  and  she  had  left  us  to  our- 
selves, I  reminded  Tom  of  his  pro- 
mise to  inform  me  of  the  means  he 
had  used  for  obtaining  Mr.  Harris's 
consent  to  smoke. 

He  laughed  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  boy  in  buttons  came  in  answer 
to  it,  to  whom  my  host  gave  some 
instructions  in  a  tone  that  was  too 
low  to  reach  my  ears.  In  a  few 
minutes  l^Ir.  Buttons  returned,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  metal  article  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  cross  betweer 
a  pair  of  bellows  and  a  watering- 
pot.  By  his  master's  instructions, 
the  boy  placed  this  curious-looking 
machine  on  the  table  in  front  of  us, 
and  then  left  the  room. 

I  regarded  it  for  a  few  moments 
steadily,  but  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was ;  I  noticed  a  handle  on 
one  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  evi- 
dently a  rotatory  machine  of  some 
description. 

'  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
mysterious  is  that  ?'  I  asked. 

'  That,  my  friend/  replied  Tom, 
'is  the  instrument  of  torture  by 
means  of  which  I  was  enabled  to 
cause  my  respected  fether-in-law  to 
regard  smoking  in  a  more  favour- 
able light  than  he  had  hitherto 
done.'  He  then  proceeded  to  speak 
as  follows : — 

'  As  soon  as  our  honeymoon  was 
over,  Amy  and  I  set  our  wits  to 
work  to  hit  upon  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing her  father  to  reason,  and  after 
a  long  consultation,  decided  upon  a 
course  which  we  thought  would  have 
tlie  desired  effect.  Amy  therefore 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harris  to  ask  him  to 
Bljend  a  few  weeks  with  us  (he  is  a 
widower,  by-the-by),  to  which  re- 
quest he  graciously  acceded.  The 
day  before  his  arrival  I  bought 
that  machine  which  I  see  you  re- 
garding with  such  wonder.  It  is  a 
fumigator  for  the  purpose  of  fumi- 
gating plants  with  tobacco,  with  a 
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view  to   destroying   little   insects 
which  frequently  congregate  upon 
them.      I  also  purchased  several 
pounds  of  the  strongest  tobacco  I 
could  lay  my  hands  upon.    I  then 
set  the  boy  to  work  at  the  machine 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  so  that 
the  smoke  became  so  dense  that  it 
was  actually  difficult  for  us  to  see 
one  another.    The  consequence  was, 
that  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Harris'  arri- 
val   there  was   a   most  sickening 
stench  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  per- 
vading the  house.    I  had  told  the 
boy  to  give  the  bedroom  intended 
for  Mr.  Harris  a  double  dose,  which 
he  did.    As  soon  as  the  old  gentle- 
man set  foot  in  the  hall  he  b^gan  to 
sniff  vigorously;    then  he    turned 
upon  me  a  most  withering  look,  as 
much  as  to  imply  that  I  had  broken 
my  word  to  hun.    He  did  not  say 
anything  to  me  however,  and  shortly 
atterwards  I  left  him  alone  with 
Amy.    Directly  I  had  quitted  the 
room,  she   told  me   tbat  he  had 
accused  me  of  having  broken  my 
word  in  regard  to   the   smoking. 
She  positively  stated  that  I  had 
never  had  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  my 
mouth  since  the  day  of  my  mar- 
riage, and  affected  not  to  perceive 
the  impleasant  odour  pervading  the 
house. 

'  I  had  given  the  boy  his  instruc- 
tions, so  when  I  rang  the  bell  after 
dinner  he  entered  the  room  with 
the  fumigator  ready  for  action. 

«  "  What  on  earth  is  that  thing  T' 
asked  my  father-in-law. 

'A  fumigator,*  I  replied.  'I 
must  apologise  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
for  havmg  to  make  use  of  this  ma- 
chine; but  the  fact  is,  that  finding 
my  digestion  much  weakened  from 
not  smoting  after  dinner,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  this  sub- 
stitute, I  am  happy  to  say  with  the 
most  fortunate  results,  for  I  much 
prefer  it  to  smoking,  and  find  its 
effects  much  more  efficacious.  I 
hope  it  will  not  cause  yoii  any 
annoyance.'  Without  regarding  his 
look  of  astonishment,  I  then,  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  set  a  light  to 
the  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to  turn 
the  handle  of  the  machine.  Volumes 
of  smoke  instantly  began  to  issue 
from  the  spout. 
'  '*  That,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the 


horrible  stench  which  fiUs  tbe 
house,"  he  said ;  "  the  place  smells 
worse  than  any  taproom  in  the 
kingdom." 

' "  Does  it  indeed,  sir  ?*'  I  asked, 
with  the  meet  innocent  expression 
I  could  assume.  "  I  suppose  hTing 
so  continually  in  it  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  it" 

'  He  watched  the  smoke  ascending 
to  the  ceiling  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  began  to  cough  violently. 
Seeing  the  effect  upon  him,  I  was 
about  to  offer  to  discontinue  the 
operation,  when  he  exclaimed: 

'  "  For  heaven's  sake,  Tom,  throw 
that  infernal  machine  out  of  t^e 
window,  and  if  you  must  have 
tobacco-smoke  take  a  cigar." 

'  I  ceased  turning  the  handle— I 
had  hsurdly  anticipated  so  speedy  a 
conversion.  I  thought,  however, 
it  would  not  do  to  fiall  into  his 
views  too  rapidly,  lest  his  sosnidon 
should  be  aroused,  so  I  repUea,— 

'  *'  I  wish  you  had  suggested  this 
course  to  me  some  time  ago,  sir,  for 
I  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
tobacco  taken  in  this  form  that  I 
now  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  it 
will  require  a  greater  effort  on  my 
part  to  dispense  with  the  fumigator 
than  was  the  case  with  regari  to 
cigars.  However,  as  you  find  it  bo 
very  unpleasant,  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most to  discontinue  the  practice, 
and  solace  myself  with  a  cigar,  my 
taste  for  which  has  now  died  ont 
I  only  hope  my  health  will  not 
suffer  by  the  change.  I  will  now 
therefore,  with  your  permissioii,  take 
a  cigar." 

'*'0h,  certainly,"  he  answered; 
•*  anything  rather  than  that  abo- 
mination," pointing  to  the  tmor 
gator. 

'  I  had  taken  care,  prevkyiu  to 
inviting  him,  not  to  be  unpiepmd 
for  the  contingency  which  oceiondi 
so  I  at  once  took  a  cigfur  liran  » 
drawer  and  forthwith  enjoyed  fttf 
first  smoke  I  had  had  &r  mM 
months.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
tactics  ?' 

'I  heartily  congratulate  jOttW 
the  result  of  them,'  1  replied,  'viair 
ever  may  be  my  opinion  of  the 
means  you  employed;  butw^hsfQ 
left  Mrs.  Allen  too  long  alone;  sap- 
pose  we  join  her.' 
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IF  we  were  discussing  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  English  water- 
ing-places in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sities of  invalids  daring  the  winter 
onr    remarks  would   have  a  very 
limited  range.    With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception these   watering-places  are 
confined  to  the  belt  of  onr  southern 
coast     They  are  exceedinghr  good 
in  their  way,  not  so  good,  indeed,  as 
those  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  still  so  good  that  pa- 
tients will  resort  hither  from  Ger- 
many and  even  from  Italy  itself. 
I  am  now  discussing  the  case  of  our 
smnmer    travellers   who,  happily, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
more  than  ordinary  good   health. 
To  those  who  have  wintered  on  the 
southern  coast,  for  the  most  part 
the  southern  coast  ought  to  bo  a 
forbidden  region  during  the  simi- 
mer.    They  can  derive  no  special 
benefit  during  the  winter  from  a 
locality  where  the  summer  has  been 
spent.    I  am  really  sorry  for  the 
invalids,  especially  on  this  accoxmt, 
that  they  go  away  at  the  very  spring- 
time when  their  old  haunts  look  the 
prettiest    I   hope,   however,  that 
summer  visitants  will  not  be  de- 
terred   from   their  winter   resorts 
through  the  fear  of  too  much  heat 
It  so  remarkably  happens  tiiat  the 
places  which  are  warmest  in  the 
winter  are  often  coolest  in  the  sum- 
mer.   Our  most  sheltered  watering- 
places  for  invalids  during  the  winter 
Are  Torquay  and  Penzance.    These 
splendid  localities  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  very  best  during  tiie  summer 
months.    Indeed  they  cannot  really 
be  seen  in  their  perfection  except  at 
this  time.    The  summer  is  always 
the  proper  climate  for  the  soutii. 
Many  of  the  winter  visitors  go  away 
from    these   places   without    ever 
«ially  seeing  them.    It  is  common 
enough  indeed  that  these  southern 
^atering-places  should  contend  that 
they  have  both  a  winter  season  and 
a  summer  season.    It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  difficult  in  most  cases  to 
strike  a  balance  and  to  settle  for 
which  season  any  locality  may  be 
i^ore  especially  suited.    But  season 


or  no  season,  heat  or  no  heat,  the 
southern  coast  of  England  is  a  re- 
gion of  most  remarkable  beauty, 
and  ought  to  be  visited  by  all  who 
can  manage  the  excursion. 

The  health  aspect  of  all  these  places 
has  to  be  carefully  considered.    A 
most   important   part  of  medical 
science  is  the  prevention  of  illness, 
and  so  far  every  one  has  a  direct 
interest  in  medical  science.     The 
subject   belongs  generally  to  that 
science  of  climatology  which  has 
almost  been  created  since  the  pub- 
lication, now  many  years  ago,  of 
Sir  James  Clark's  celebrated  volume. 
It  is  now  understood  that  for  most 
persons  the  annual  holiday,  with  its 
bracing  and  recreative  influence,  is 
a  necessity,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  the  chief  stress  of  all  labour 
lies  upon  the  nervous  system.    We 
may  take  a  leisure  hour  when  we 
want  it,  and  even  a   leisure  day 
every  now  and  then,  but  the  consti- 
tution expects  more  than  this,  and 
we  all  now  fall  back  upon  a  few 
weeks'  rest  either  at  the  seashore  or 
in  inland  watering-places.    I  may 
here   mention    two  works*  which 
especially  deserve  to  be  considted 
on  the  subject  both  by  invalids  and 
those   who   are   hale   and  strong, 
written  respectively  by  Dr.  Scoresby- 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Edwin  Lee.    The 
former  of  these  takes  a  broad,  gene- 
ral view  of  cUmatic  geography,  dis- 
cussing every  known  clinuite,  and 
giving   an  able   treatment   to  the 
general  subject    Dr.  Lee's  work  is 
confined  to  English  wataring-plaoes. 
It  so  happens  that  both  concur  in 
giving  a  fist  and  general  estimate 
of  our  watering-places,  and  we  shfdl 
endeavour  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  their  leading  practical  advice  on 
the  subject.    Having  ourselves  care- 
fully inspected  the  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  places  discussed,  we 
shall  also  treat  the  subject  indepen- 

•  « Medical  Climatology.'  By  R.  E. 
Scoresby-Jackson,  M.D.     Churchill. 

'  The  Watering:  Places  of  England ;  with 
n  Sammary  of  their  Medical  Topography 
and  Remedial  Resourca.'  By  Edwin  Lee, 
M^.    ChurahilL 
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dently  and  from  our  OTm  point  of 
view. 

Tho  medical  writers  divide  our 
watering-places   into  winter   and 
summer    resorts.      What   I   have 
pointed  ont  is  that  our  winter  re- 
sorts ought  to  be  visited  by  tourists 
in  the  summer.    I  am  quite  willing 
to  concede  that  during  the  summer 
the   northern   watering-places  are 
preferable  to  the  sou&em.     If  a 
man  needs  bracing  he  should  go 
northwards.      If  he   suffers  from 
some  ailment  requiring  the  use  of 
medicinal  springs  he  should  go  to 
some  inland  watering-place.     But 
still  the  south  of  our  island  emi- 
nently   deserves     his     attention, 
especially  tho  south-west,  the  sea- 
board  of  Somersetshire,  and   the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  so 
uniquely    rich    both    in   pastoral 
beauty  and  oceanic  effects.    Devon- 
shire  is  our  most  idyUio  county. 
It  is  the  true  Arcadia  of  our  island. 
Its  southern  watering-places  ought 
to   be   visited   for    their   extreme 
beauty,  each  nestled  in  its  coombe, 
each  overhung  with  verdure  and 
forestnr,   each   with  its  moorland 
uplands:  while  its  watering-places 
on  the  north  coast,  of  whidi  Ilfra- 
combe   is   confessedly  the    queen, 
have  an  atmosphere  which  is  not 
only  pure  and  bracing  but  really 
exhilarating.    It  is  the  happiness 
of  Devonshire  that  you  can  at  any 
time  easily  escape  from  the  relaxing 
seaboard  to  the  moors,  where  you 
imbibe  the  true  champagne  of  airs. 
For  those  who  cannot  manage  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  Dartmoor  is 
not  a  bod  substitute.    But  we  will 
give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general 
list  of  southern  watering-places. 

We  pass  over  those  nearer  water- 
ing-places so  familiar  to  Londoners 
and  easy  of  access,  such  as  Bams- 
gate  and  Brighton.  Folkestone  and 
Dover  have  relinquished  their  real 
claim  to  be  watering-places  by  de- 
scending into  the  mercenary  condi- 
tion of  seaports.  The  better  part 
of  Folkestone  is  finely  placed  and 
has  bracing  sea-air.  St.  Leonards 
is  a  bright  place  for  the  summer, 
more  bracing  than  Hastings,  which 
concentrates  the  heat  with  itsclii&. 
The  island  garden  of  Wight  is  so 
accessible  that  it  has  become  a  great 


favourite,  especially  since  the  Queen 
and  Prince  have  laid  out  Osborne, 
and  Mr.  Tennyson  has  his  own  good 
grounds  here,  which  attract  their 
shore  ci  pilgr^s.    The  Queen  has 
been  a   great  benefiftctress  to  the 
island,  and  I  was  told  there  that 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  there 
was  no  one  who  was  not  helped  and 
blessed  by  her  presence.    The  love- 
liness of  Yentnor  and  Bonchurch  is 
most  attractive,  and  if  the  heat  is 
too  relaxing,  you  change  your  cli- 
mate  while   exploring   Gaiisbrook 
Castle,  and  still  more  so  when  you 
get   among  the  yachts  at  Cowes. 
After  all,  however,  the  scenery  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  of  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  may  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored within  a  week :  but  it  is  near 
much  fine  scenery.    Sail  up  South- 
ampton Water,  catching  a  sight  of 
Netley,   the   &ded   glories  of  its 
abbey  and  the  rising  glories  of  its 
hospital;  and  you  have  also  the  New 
Forest  to  explore.    Bournemouth, 
embosomed   in   its   evergreens,  is 
highly  attractive,  and  was  called  by 
Count  D'Orsay  '  le  plus  joli  endroit 
du   monde.'    The   tourist   on  the 
south  coast  has  to  settle  the  preli- 
minary question  whether  he  desires 
a  populous  watering-place  with  its 
parties  and  amusements,  or  desires 
the  comparative  solitude  of  a  sylran 
retreat  and  lonely  shore.    If  he  de- 
sires the  former,  then  without  a 
question  you  have  your  choice  be- 
tween Brighton  on  tiie  east  and  Ply- 
mouth on  the  west  of  the  south 
coast.    Such  places  as  Portsmouth, 
Gosport,  and  Southampton  really  do 
not   enter    into   the    competition. 
Brighton   also    cannot    equal  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  vicinity  of  Ply- 
mouth.   You  may  stay  week  after 
week  at  Plymoufli,  and  day  after 
day  you  may  find  something  fre«b 
to  see  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
Plymouth  itself,  save  for  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  is  not  a  very  desirable  place 
to  stay  at    You  ought  also,  if  there, 
to  belong  to  the  Yacht  Gub  and 
Imow  many  of  its  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  prefer  the  qnie* 
style,  then  Worthing  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  my  affections,  and  the 
Marine  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hotels, 
and  the  group  of  little  watering- 
places   in   the  neighbourhood  are 
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hardly  woith  diBcnssing  in  compa- 
rison. For  tme  mral  loveliness 
commend  me  to  Torquay,  which  is 
quiet  enough  in  the  summer  and 
breezy  enough  too  on  the  heights. 
I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  &ere 
is  a  little  town,  litelcombe,  ahnost  en- 
tirely belonging  to  Lord  Devon, 
where  the  climate  is  perhaps  more 
fiftvourable  than  Torquay,  and  during 
the  winter  would  be  both  a  cheaper 
and  safer  resort  than  Torquay. 

The  whole  line  of  these  south- 
western watering-places  from  Ex- 
mouth  to  Penzance  is  rather  too 
hot  for  the  summer;  but  who  that 
knows  the  glories  of  Penzance  and 
the  Land's  End,  the  glories  of  Ecd- 
mouth  and  the  Lizard  country, 
would  not  desire  for  hhnself  and 
his  Mends  that  they  should  while 
away  a  happy  season  her^  ?  The  one 
DcYonshire  watering-place  which  is 
pre-eminent  in  beauty,  and  has  also 
an  invigorating  summer  climate,  is 
Hfraoombe,  which  upon  the  whole 
may  be  fearlessly  recommended  for 
head-quarters  to  CTery  tourist  in 
this  region.  The  inhabitants  be- 
moan the  fiict  that  there  is  no  rail- 
way, but  to  my  mind  this  is  really 
a  great  recommendation.  From 
I]£racombe,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
can  explore  the  whole  of  the  en- 
chanted coast  to  Lynmouth  and 
L3mton  and  beyond,  and  on  the 
othesr  hand  you  may  get  down  to 
Clovelly  and  the  unrivalled  boldness 
of  the  north  Cornish  coast  Then 
the  Welsh  watering-places  would 
haye  to  be  considered.  Pembroke- 
shire is  famous  for  cli&  and  castles ; 
Tenby  is  well  worthy  of  separate 
consideration.  It  is  remote,  expen- 
siTe,  and  semi-aristocratic.  Aberyst- 
with  is  centrally  situated  in  respect 
to  North  and  South  Wales;  the 
climate  is  more  bracing  than  that  of 
Tenby,  and,  like  Tenby,  it  has  now 
the  advantage  of  being  directly  ac- 
cessible from  London  by  rail. 

We  now  turn  to  the  important 
group  of  inland  watering-places. 
Some  of  these  haye  risen  from 
small  beginnings  to  large  and  fair 
cities;  and  eome  of  these  fisishion- 
able  and  populous  watering-places 
haTo  passed  their  grand  climacteric, 
and  show  symptoms  of  again  de- 
scending into  obscurity.    Bath  was 


once  the  most  fashionable  city  in 
England';  but  it  now  reads  a  melan- 
choly lesson  on  the  fragility  of  hu- 
man splendour  and  greatness.  Bath 
deserves  the  title  which  can  be  ac- 
corded to  so  few  British  cities,  of 
being  really  a  fine,  a  noble  city, 
well  placed,  well  built,  excellently 
adorned.  The  society  of  Bath,  I 
gratefully  remember,  is  eminently 
sociable  and  pleasing,  and  the  cli- 
mate remarkably  healthy,  with 
the  lowest  death-rate  in  England; 
the  neighbourhood  is  pretty,  well 
wooded,  and  well  watered;  the  rents 
are  low,  the  market  one  of  the  veiy 
best  in  England.  Much  of  this 
commendation  would  also  apply  to 
Cheltenham,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  has 
the  advantage,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  of  a  fine  breezy  common ; 
whereas  Bath  in  summer  is  too 
warm,  and  the  extreme  summer 
heat  in  Cheltenham  is  simply  in- 
tolerable. These  are  excellent  places 
to  spend  a  season  at,  in  whole  or 
part ;  yery  desirable  localities  also 
for  a  permanent  residence,  but  as- 
suredly I  will  not  recommend  my 
summer  tourist,  who  has  perhaps 
only  a  few  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
year,  to  go  to  any  of  them.  Of 
course  it  is  a  difierent  thing,  if  they 
wish  to  go  there  with  the  medical 
purpose  of  drinking  the  waters.  In 
that  case  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
That  very  little  will  chiefly  consist 
of  the  unpatriotic  remark  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  continental  waters 
are  more  valuable  and  efficacious 
than  those  of  our  own  country. 
Sometimes  a  merely  arbitrary  and 
even  fanciful  value  is  attached  to 
mineral  waters.  I  have  myself  ob- 
served, wandering  in  lonely  un- 
trodden districts,  with  a  highly 
scientific  companion  who  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
mineral  waters,  springs  of  more 
powerful  prox)erties  than  various 
others  on  the  strength  of  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  establish  a  medi- 
cal renown.  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  impugn  the  Bath  waters, 
the  only  hot  springs  in  this  country, 
and  which  really  seem  to  possess  a 
remarkable  value;  nor  yet  other 
spas  which  may  be  of  use,  yet 
hardly,  I  think,  of  so  much  use 
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as  the  local  medical  men  seem  to 
think.  When,  for  instance.  Dr. 
Kennion,  of  Harrogate,  argues  that 
the  Harrogate  waters  are  good  for 
consumption,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  liave  recourse  to  Dr.  Lee's  refuta- 
tion, for  to  my  mind  the  supposition 
is  fanciful  and  erroneous  on  the  face 
of  it  I  shall  only  discuss  those  in- 
land watering-places  which,  inde- 
pendently of  their  medical  repute, 
are  likely  to  be  visited  by  the 
tourist  on  account  of  their  scenic  and 
social  claims.  On  a  liberal  con- 
struction, Clifton,  so  near  to  Bath, 
may  be  included  in  the  list  Clifton 
is  a  beautiful  place,  and  will  always 
be  a  favourite  residence  and  retreat 
for  many.  The  mural  precipices  of 
the  tidal  Avon,  the  dense  woods  on 
the  other  side,  now  rendered  acces- 
sible by  the  new  Suspension  Bridge ; 
the  elevated  table-land  with  its  soft 
greensward  and  abimdant  brush- 
wood; the  view  of  the  low  Welsh 
hills  across  the  British  Channel, 
'  that  broad  water  of  the  west ;'  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Bristol, — 
all  make  Clifton  a  very  desirable 
place  of  residence  or  of  temporaiy 
sojourn.  There  is  a  strange  tradi- 
tion in  the  place  of  great  interest, 
which  describes  how  the  Clifton 
spring  was  disturbed  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  '  It  be- 
came suddenly  red  as  blood,  and 
so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk. 
The  alarmed  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
offered  up  prayers  in  church  to 
avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  of 
which  this  appearance  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  indication.  On  the 
same  day,  the  water  of  a  common 
well  in  a  field  near  St.  George's 
Church,  which  had  been  remark- 
ably clear,  turned  black  as  ink,  and 
continued  unfit  for  use  nearly  a  fort- 
night. The  tide,  also,  in  the  Avon 
flowed  back,  contoiry  to  its  natural 
course.'  Leamington  —  so  called 
from  the  river  Leam — is  a  watering- 
place  where  a  tourist  may  very 
agreeably  sojourn  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  out  of  the  season.  You  are 
favourably  impressed  by  the  place 
directly  you  arrive  at  Avenue  Sta- 
tion, by  the  avenue  from  which  the 
station  derives  its  name.  Leamin^n 
is  enturely  a  modem  growth,  chiefly 
through  the  great  reputation  of  Dr. 


Jephson.    Not  so  many  years  ago  it 
'  was  a  little  village  of  rude,  thatched, 
clad  cottages,  ranged  round  a  duck- 
pond.'    It  is  now  a  singularly  gay 
and  cheerful  place,  a  fiavourite  re- 
sort for  the  aristocracy ;  and  in  the 
autumn  many  visitors  oome   here 
for  the  hunting,  which  is  veiy  good 
in  this  neighbourhood.    Warwick, 
with  its  stately  castle,  is  only  a 
mile  off;  and  Eenilworth  Castle— 
Lord  Clarendon's  property  —  only 
six  miles;  and  Stran6rd-on-A.von  is 
within  easy   distance.      The    im- 
mediate scenery — especially  Guy's 
Cliff— is  very  pretty,  and  the  climate 
tolerably  bracing.  To  proceed.  Mal- 
vern and  Matlock  are  places  of  re- 
markable beauty;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  iliough  the  guide-boo^  do  not 
dilate  on  it,  the  scenery  in  both 
cases  is  limited.    The  pure  exhila- 
rating atmosphere  of  we  Malvern 
Hills  is  delicious ;  the  want  of  shade 
is,  however,  a  drawback,  and  the 
east  wind  is  felt  with  some  severity. 
Like  Bath,  it  has  a  famous  abbey. 
The  Beacon  Hill  is  celebrated  in 
history,  x>oetx7,  and  art;  and  those 
who  are   addicted  to  hydropathy 
exult  in  the  Malvern  establishment 
When  the  chain  of  hills  has  been 
traversed,  which  may  be  done  in  a 
day  or  two,  there  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  variety.    We  think  that  Dr. 
Lee  rather  exaggerates  the  imi)ort- 
ance  of  Matlock  Bath.    We  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  his  dictum  that 
'  few  places  in  England  can  compete 
with  Matlock  Yale  as  regards  beauty 
of  scenery.'  Many  can  compete,  and 
various  can  surpass.    The  scenery 
is  limited ;  if  we  go  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  miles  from  Matlock,  we 
have  marvellous  views;  but  Matr 
lock  itself  can  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
X)osed  of  in  a  day  and  a  half.  When 
we  were  last  there  the  river  was  in 
a  somewhat  stagnant  and  inodorous 
state,  and  densely   populated  by 
water-rats.    Malvern  is  altogether 
superior  in  air  and  broad  effect  to 
Matlock,  but  the  great  sights  near 
Matlock  altogether  surpass  those  in 
the  vicinage  of  Malvern. 

These  great  sights,  manageable 
from  Matlock,  are  equally  the  ap- 
panage of  Buxton.  They  comprise 
a  series  of  romantic  dales;  the  pas- 
toral valley  cf  the  '  troutful '  Der- 
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went,  the  stately  parks  and  resi- 
dences of  the  Dnkes  of  Devonshiro 
and  Eutland,  the  grand  scenery  of 
Castleton  and  the  Peak.  But  the 
true  comparison  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween Buxton  and  Harrogate.  The 
waters  in  each  place  are  powerful 
and  valuable,  and  are  often  inter- 
changed by  patients.  Buxton  stands 
high,  about  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  must 
be  truly  invigorating  to  those  who 
are  suffering  from  lassitude  and  a 
relaxed  climate.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  strike  a  balance  between 
Buxton  and  Harrogate,  and  ^ve  it 
very  decidedly  in  &vour  of  Harro- 
gate. I  do  not  enter  into  the  medi- 
cal controversy.  The  waters  are 
both  good  in  their  respective  ways, 
though  Harrogate  has  a  larger 
variety.  Bemurkable  as  is  the  vici- 
nage of  Buxton,  that  of  Harrogate 
need  not  shrink  from  the  compa- 
rison. But  Harrogate  possesses 
great  social  advantages  which  in  no 
similar  degree  belong  to  Buxton, 
and  in  several  points  of  view  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  English 
spas. 

If  Tunbridge  Wells  is  reproached 
by  Br.  Lee  as  being  the  least  sociable 
and  amusing  of  our  watering-places, 
it  is  equally  true  that  Harrogate  is 
free  fiGm  this  reproach  beyond  any 
other  place  we  loiow.  It  closely  ap- 
proximates to  the  character  of  a  con- 
tinental spa.  The  system  of  table- 
dlidtes  is  fully  carried  out  here.  It 
is  the  pleasantest  and  most  sociable 
of  watering-places.  There  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  'Granby* 
will  present  their  compliments  to 
the  mdies  and  gentlemen  at  the 
'  Dragon,'  and  desire  the  honour  of 
their  company  on  such  an  evening. 
There  are  concerts  every  night,  and 
nearly  every  night  a  ball  at  some 
hotel.  There  is  great  frankness  and 
freedom  of  social  intercourse ;  you 
here  favourably  see  the  wealth, 
energy,  strong  sense,  genial  quar 
lities  of  the  masterful  north-country 
people.  There  is  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  pretty,  amiable  girls,  and  an 
unusual  number  of  these  are  in  the 
pleasant  position  of  being  heiresses. 
The  place  and  Its  belongings  are 
rather  cleverly  sketched  out  in  one 
of  Miss  Sinclair's  novels.    It  is  en- 


tirely a  modem  creation.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy  it 
was  a  thick  forest.  'The  ancient 
"  Harrigate  Head  "  was  an  isolated, 
almost  inaccessible  nook,  in  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
esteemed  a  cunning  fellow  who 
could  find  these  springs.'  In  the  last 
century,  Smollett,  in  'Humphrey 
Clinker,'  describes  Harrogate  as  a 
'  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak,  with- 
out tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  sign 
of  cultivation.'  At  Harrogate  we 
have  always  been  struck  by  the 
peculiar  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  peculiar  bnlliancy  of  the 
sunsets.  And  the  reason  is  clear. 
It  lies  on  high  ground,  in  that  part 
of  England  where  England  is  nar- 
rowest ;  it  is  only  fifty  miles  from 
either  sea,  and  the  oceanic  breezes 
sweep  across  it,  tempered  by  their 
land  passage.  Harrogate  may  be 
described  as  a  vast  lordly  village. 
There  is  an  extensive  range  of 
public  ground  called  the  '  Stray,' ' 
secured  to  the  public  for  ever,  on 
the  open  side  of  which  no  buildings 
are  allowed.  It  comprises  High 
Harrogate  and  Low  Harrogate,  the 
former  of  which  follows  the  western 
curvature  of  the  '  Stray,'  and  the 
latter  occupies  a  subjacent  valley. 
The  neighbourhood  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  objects  of  interest  It  will 
be  sufficient  if  we  enumerate  two 
expeditions  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, hardly  in  Europe.  The  one 
of  these  embraces  the  contiguous 
scenes  of  Bipon  Cathedral,  the  park 
of  Studley  Eoyal,  and  the  ruins  of 
Fountain  Abbey ;  the  other,  Bolton 
Abbey  and  the  enchanted  scenery 
of  the  Wharfe. 

But  after  all,  in  the  simimer  holi- 
days, the  mind  turns  lovingly  to 
the  sea.  How  stupid  were  our  an- 
cestors, who  could  not  bear  its  sights 
and  sounds,  and  used  to  build  their 
houses  away  from  its  immediate 
view.  And  for  the  seaside,  what 
place  can  be  more  glorious  than 
Scarborough  ?  It  has  mineral  waters, 
indeed,  but  tiiey  are  as  nothing  to 
the  sea.  '  As  a  summer  residence,' 
writes  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson, '  Scar- 
borough can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
in  gaiety  and  in  its  intenml  re- 
sources of  amusement.  To  those 
who  are   suffering  from  an  over- 
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wrought  oonstitation,  from  mental 
and  physical  debility,  the  conse- 
qnence  of  prolonged  application  to 
business  or  study,  this  favoured 
spa  is  one  of  the  Mifest  retreats  in 
England.  Nor  is  it  less  available 
in  actual  disease  of  a  low  nervous 
and  hypochondriacal  type,  which 
may  be  relieved  by  the  continual 
Dartics  and  festivities  so  common 
auring  the  season.'  The  picturesque 
harbour,  the  castle-crowned  rock,  the 
gay  esplanade  and  terrace,  the  sands 
at  low  water,  where  the  liveried 
pnostilions  ply  with  their  pony  car- 
riages,—are  the  most  salient  fea- 
tures of  Scarborough.  She  is  cer- 
tainly the  queen  of  all  the  eastern 
watering-places — quieter  Whitby, 
adjacent  Filey,  romantio  Saltbum, 
Cromer,  and  Lowestoft,  and  so  on ; 
and  none  the  less  queens  it  over  all 
the  watering-places  of  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  her  supremacy  is 


only  challenged  by  the  southern 
shore. 

We  have  now  given  a  kind  of  caia- 
logue  raisannie  of  the  chief  English 
watering-places.  Such  as  it  is,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  it  is  the  result 
of  our  own  personal  observation, 
corroborated  by  the  medical  works 
we  have  cited.  Our  hints  may  po&- 
sibly  be  of  some  use,  thon^  we 
know  that  the  choice  of  a  smniner 
retreat  is  rather  made  ixom  special 
circumstances  than  deliberate  selec- 
tion. We  only  subjoin  a  single  hint : 
it  is  best  to  provide  oneself  with 
letters  of  introduction,  or  arrange 
with  friends  to  meet  at  the  same 
place ;  for  the '  exquisite  companion- 
ship,' which  has  been  desciibed  as 
the  greatest  joy  of  which  the  human 
spirit  is  capable,  lends  to  all  scenery 
a  true  consecration,  and  sheds  upon 
it  a '  b'ght  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
shore.' 


CHAHADES. 


npHB  rcd>coaU  come  1  and,  lo!  my  fint  re- 
-*■    sounds : 

MoUy  and  Cook  are  out  of  window  looking. 
Come,  MoUy,  there  are  cobwebs  on  the  stairs. 

And,  Mistress  Cook,  there's  such  a  thing  as 
cooking  ! 

Red  ctoth,  we  hear,  attracts  the  tuikey-cock. 
Yet  turkeys  still  are  nasUd  to  be  eaten : 

What  are  you  listening  to,  fat  kitchen  queen  ? 
Is  it  to  hear  my  Jirsthy  second  beaten  ? 

O  partner  fair  t  I've  sought  both  high  and  low; 

The  supper-board  of  everything  is  reft ; 
Vm  sorry  you  must  really  take  my  whole. 

It  is  the  only  thing  to  eat  that's  left ! 


A  READER  of  the  inmost  human  soul. 
Writer  that  shall  be  read  whilst  ages  roll. 
In  short,  my  matchless  and  unequalled  xv/mU, 

These  words  once  said. 

In  verse  mellifluous,  in  language  free, — 
*  Oh  ne'er  my  Jirst  your  gory  locks  at  me.' 
Open  at  weird  '  Macbeth,'  and  you  will  be 

Right  on  this  head. 

My  second  caused  young  Absalom  to  die ; 
My  second  oft  held  traitor's  head  on  high 
In  gory,  ghastly,  hideous  mockery, 

When  be  was  dead. 


sailor  to   my  first   had 
at  the  roost  handy 


A     SHIPWRECKED 
-^*'    swum. 

And   quickly  knocked 
door; 
Out  came  my  second,  and  looked  very  glum, — 

Perhaps  she  thought  the  honest  tar  was  poor. 

She  looked  at  him :  he  looked  at  her;  and  then 
He  turned  &way,  saying,  •  Upon  my  soul, 

I'm  not  most  diflicult  to  please  of  men. 
But  thank  my  stars,  ma'am,  >ou  are  not  my 
%vhole  f 


MY  tr/Ao/e  a  brave  Crusader  donned, 
A  galUnt  Red-Cross  Knieht, 
With  helm  and  buckler  went  be  forth. 
The  foremost  in  the  fight. 

I  meant  to  tell  a  soft  romance 

To  please  the  ladies  fair  j 
To  tell  of  bow,  and  spear,  and  lance. 

When  Quixotes  fij^t  the  air. 

But  Nell  breaks  in, '  I'm  hungr}',  sir. 

So  stop  that  stupid  tale  ! 
Upon  my  ucond  put  my  first. 

Thanks  I    Now  some  bitter  ale  1' 

T  VIEWED  my  second  settle  on  her  brow, 
-^    Her  Esir  white  brow,  and  nestle  in  her  hair ; 
I  sighed,  *  Intruder,  would  that  I  were  thoa. 
And  that,  like  thee,  I  dared  to  linger  there.' 

But  Anna  sat  immoveable  and  cold, 
A  soul-less  smile  upon  her  marble  face. 

Say,  is  she  twenty  years  or  sixty  old  ? 
No  sign  she  ever  shows  of  youthful  grace. 

For  there  my  first  she  turned  and  turned  about, 
Minced  up  her  roll,  but  not  a  wori  uid  ihe; 

I  might  have  been  in  Deutschland,  sauerkriut 
Devouring,  for  aught  she  said  to  me. 

Open  the  window  I  give  me  air  t  I  faint  f 
My  senses  reel,  my  eyeballs  wildly  roll ; 

I  cannot  bear  this '  k  la  mode '  restraint. 
Open  the  window  I    And  in  flies  my  w*^ ' 

COMB,  gallant  tars,  fiU  up  a  bowl  with  my 
first, 
And  we'll  drink  to  the  Queen  of  my  second  ; 
Britannia !  who  ever  for  blue-jackets  true 
Hath  been  quite  unapproachable  reckoned. 

Do  your  duty,  my  lads !  though  around  aU  our 
ships 

Cannon  roar  and  the  blue  waters  roll.  ^ 
If  we  ever  come  safe  to  my  first  once  ^9^ 

Let  us  hope  we  may  meet  at—my  vMe, 
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fUiY  frst  have  I  kept  in  the  grey  of  the 
-*•'''•    rooming, 

Uly  first  hare  I  kept  in  the  dew  of  the  nicnt. 
Whilst  I  thought  of  my  second  my  Bell*  aUom- 
ing,  . 

When  I  bade  her  farewell  amid  flowen  and 
light. 

For  it  floated  more  airily,  fairily,  round  her 
Than  streameth  our  pennant  aloft  on  the 
mast;  ,  . 

And  if  Ariel  could  have  flown  down  and  have 
found  her,  ^        .  ,j 

He'd  hare  borne  her  away,  and  my  day  would 
be  past. 

Now  I  am  in  a  fix,  for  Tm  asked  to  the  dinner 
The  Admind  gives  to  the  Fleet  (joUy  soul !). 

Though  rve  hunted,  and  hunted,  yet,  as  I*m  a 
sinner, 
I  ctaft  find  a  thing  fit  to  wear  in  my  wmU, 


MY  whoU,  in  ormolu,  my  Lady  deems 
WiU  look  superb  upon  her  cheflbnicre, 
Yet  if  she  really  cares  to  know  my  first. 
Why  does  she  play  with  him  from  year  to 
year? 

fFhy  pluck  out  every  hair  of  honoured  grey  ? 

fyhy  give  that  cheek  a  litUe  extra  red  ? 
iHty  weep  for  youth  that  long   hath   passed 
away? 

Sure  Age  rests  well  upon  a  noble  head. 

Well,  I  a  ueend  of  my  mind  v/iU  speak. 
Though  I  were  crucified  I    And  thus  I  sing. 

That  every  season  hath  its  attributes, 
Writer  is  just  as  beautiful  as  spring  ! 


•  \4  Y  Lady  •  has  sent  my  second,  to  ask 

^^^    Her  *  venr  dear  friends  •  to  tea ; 
"Tis  scented  witn  musk  and  ambergris. 
And  deep  as  the '  Zuyder  Zee.' 

So  artfully  worded,  that  one  would  think 

If  they  fail  'tis  a  dire  mishap ; 
Yet  •  my  Lady,'  if  all  her  friends  should  die. 

Wouldn't  trouble  herself  a  '  rap.' 

She  knows  they've  a  tidy  sum  in  my  first ; 

If  she  wins  it,  well  and  good : 
If  she  loses — Oh,  to-morrow  will  do ; 

There  are  Jev/s  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cards  may  run  badly,  and  trumps  may  fail, 

And  aces  and  kings  may  fall ; 
'TIS  so  through  life,  that  the  strong  do  best. 

And  the '  weakest  go  to  the  wall.* 

They  have  comel     And  the  table  is  straight 
drawn  out. 

And  '  my  Lady  *  cannot  control 
Her  wrath  and  her  temper,  for  ere  they  cease 

She  has  lost  a  score  of  my  'u/hole. 


'TDLACE!  Place  aux  dames  I'  And  so  my 
■*•     first  shall  be 

The  gracious  dame  who  sits  upon  the  throne ; 
And  honoured  be  she,  not  for  majesty. 

Or  pomp,  or  royalty,  or  wealth  alone  1 

But  for  her  life,  whose  purity  and  truth, 
A  gem  unioue  by  loyal  hearts  is  reckoned  ; 

A  life  in  whicn  she  and  The  Lost  have  done 
As  much  true  ts/ork  as  ever  did  my  second. 

My  KvhoU  is  sovereign  of  a  busy  crew. 
Who  traffic   not   in  .goods,  who  have   no 
money. 

Who  always  have  enough  of  work  to  do. 
Eschew  life's  bitters,  but  take  all  the  honey. 


TVJ^ Y  first,  lady  mine,  here  I  tender  thee  truly, 
^^*'  And  on  my  knees  bending  I  utter  the  vow. 
To  love  thee  all  faithfully,  dearly,  and  truly. 
To  love  thee  for  ever  as  fondly  as  now. 

Then,  oh,  do,  my  second,  thy  true  love,  embrace 
thee. 
Since  'tis  said  that  the  fair  are  deserved  by  the 
brave : 
By  the  spurs  of  his  knighthood,  he  sweareth  to 
place  thee 
Close,  close  to  bis  heart  from  the  altar  to 
gravel 

My  ^vhole  we  see  shining,  my  wWc  we  see 
golden. 
My  vfhole  we  see  oft  the  black  raven's  wing 
mock; 
And  to  one  famous  poet  we  much  are  be- 
holden. 
Since  he  sung  of  its  charms  in  the  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock.* 


IN  my  love's  golden  tresses  my  ucond  blooms 
forth, 
A  flower  of  pure  beauty  and  grace  ; 
And  as  Fate  wills  the  loadstone  must  turn  to 
the  north. 
So  must  I  to  her  exquisite  face. 

Oh,  Bmmeline  1  would  that  I  dared  to  declare 

My  true/r/f  to  thy  listening  ear  I 
Not  my^hole  shoulci  more  gladly  unfold  to  the 
air. 

Than  I  win  thine  affirmative,  dear. 


r\N   my  ^vhele  the  gay  pennons  and  bright 
^^       cannon  gleaming. 

Are  seen  by  the  enemy's  siegers  afar. 
And   the   bayonets   bristling,  and  watch-fires 
beaming. 

Betoken  the  presence  of  Discord  and  War. 

See,  my  first  is  now  brought,  and  the  battle- 
ments quaking. 
Resound  to  its  blows,  whilst  the  castle  drums 
roU; 
Ah  I  my  second  gives  way,  and  my  first  dcuble 
making 
Its  eflbrts,  converts  into  ruins  my  tuhole. 


THE  ANSWERS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IK  THE  AUGUST  NUAIBEB 
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ROSE  SONG. 

I. 

O  UNN  Y  breadths  of  roses, 
^  Boses  white  and  red, 
Bose-bud  and  roee-leaf. 

From  the  blossom  shed ! 
Goes  my  Darling  flying 

All  the  garden  through. 
Laughing  she  eludes  me. 

Laughing  I  pursue. 

n. 

Now  to  pluck  the  red  rose. 

Now  to  pluck  the  white, 
(Hands  as  blossoms  rosy) 

Stopping  in  her  flight : 
What  but  this  contents  her. 

Laughing  as  she  goes  ? 
Pelting  with  the  rose-bud. 

Pelting  with  the  rose  I 

m. 

Boses  round  me  flying, 

Boses  in  my  hair, 
I  to  snatch  them  trying — 

Darling,  have  a  care ! 
Lips  are  so  like  flowers, 

I  might  snatch  at  those ; 
Bcdder  than  the  rose-leaves. 

Sweeter  than  the  rose. 

William  Sawyuu 


ON  BOAED  THE  MARGATE  BOAT, 
fl  fiOliummn  fUvtiat. 


In  Ibe  sultry  tummer  vculher 

Found  &  theme  for  lODg  of  joy  Noee«  nddea,  olteeha  get  brown ; 

Id  tbe  TerwB  he  indited,  DraaiaiDg  ^leaUi  the '  blue  unclouded ' 

Fniaiog  load  the  Bbrgate  hoy.  Flo«ting  down  to  Haignte  town. 

Gentle  Lamb,  s,  wide  field  Toond  he  What  &  crowd  ue  heie  aMembled  1 

For  hia  homonr  'twonld  afford  What  a  vnat  and  nuied  crew  1 

When  he  tkMohed  the  enw  and  cargo,  Lniwbing,  quaffing,  nnoldng,  joking;. 

That  he  cbanoed  to  meet  on  board.  '&eeth  a  tkj  of  clondlen  blui>. 

Ai  I  buk  beneath  tlio  awnini;,  Portly  Pater  in  white  waistccat. 

Find  I  full  at  mach  to  note.  Youth  of  an  inquiring  mind, 

A«  I  vtateh  the  life  aroand  me  Prettj  girls  in  momiog  drcMec. 

HoTingin  tlie  Margate  boat  Swells  and  toobaon  board  yoall  And. 
TOL.  xm.— 
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See  well  known  and  ancient  seaman. 
Sprig  in  mouth  and  close  at  hand. 

Hear  the  wild  discordant  braying 
Of  the  blatant  German  band. 

Caddish  youth  with  coarse  moustache 
there — 

How  I  wonder  what  yon  are  I 
Are  yon  '  Great '  at  hall  of  music  ? 

Are  you  some  provincial  star  ? 

Sorely  I  can't  be  mistaken. 

That  is  Mrs.  Brown  I  see. 
Taking  'just  the  least  as  is,  mum  * — 

Come  back  from  Amerikee  I 

As  the  vessel  steaming  onwards — 
In  the  sunshine  sailing  down — 

Slow  I  sing  in  sleepy  numbers 
What  they  11  do  at  Blargate  town. 

Dreams  of  salt-bei^rinkled  tresses. 
Hanging  down  the  back  t9  dry. 

Thoughts  of  shy  coquettish  glances. 
Drooping  eyelids  passing  by. 

Nankeen  dresses,  frocks  of  hollaad. 
Lifted,  show  to  mortal  gasee. 

Petticoats,  all  tucks  and  frilling. 
Ankles — brodmie  Anglaise. 

Appetits^  it  gets  tremendous — 
Sharpened  bf  the  briny  breeze — 

Heavy  luncheons,  early  dinne^^ 
Iiots  of  shrimps  at  early  teas ! 

(Xat  tha  last  sensatiou  novel, 
iioungiag  through  the  sunny  day, 

WaUung  slowly  on  the  jetty, 
Goiag  ta  lunch  at  Pogwell  Bay. 


Divin?  deeply  in  the  briny, 
Gliding  gladly  o'er  the  waves ; 

Trying  to  explore  the  *  Grotto,' 
Walking  in  the  '  Saxon  Caves.' 

Listening  to  troops  of  niggers, 
Spending  mornings  on  the  sands ; 

Looking  at  the  Punch  and  Judy, 
Nodding  time  to  German  bands. 

Touring  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
Packed  in  tight  in  jolting  cars, 

Throwing  dice  for  silver  teapots 
In  the  evening  at  bazaan  I 

Tripping  on  the  light  fantastic, 
Trammelled  but  by  waltzers'  bond. 

At  the  '  Booms '  in  Square  <^  Cedl, 
At  the  «  Hall '  of  Spiers  and  Pond. 

O'er  the  yellow  sands  tfaeyll  wander. 

Softly  traad  in  slippers  onfl^ 
Thatched  with  stiaw,  theve  boldly  hnv- 

Bfemy  breeies  mild  and  rough. 

Perhaps  to  Kingi>gate  theyll  dme  over, 
At  the  *  Shallows'  stay  to  tea; 

Mourning  o'er  its  joys  departwl 
In  the  groves  o£  'Zlvoli.. 

Soon  of  lodgings  getting  wearieir 
Tiled  of  peifuidiiiie  and  fees^ 

By  all  kinds  ef  tradesmen  chested 
Bitten  by  aK  sort^of  fleas  I 

Then  in  scorQUng  autumn  weaflter. 
Noses  Bcarlel;.  cheeks  more  brown, 

Itich  in  healtj^  but  poor  in  pocket 
Home  they  came  to  London  town! 

l.A.8. 
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(an  kxtragt  fbom  hiss 

MAY  19.— Aimt  Bella  says  that 
sister  Ja  is  losing  colour  (which 
she  is) ;  that  brother  Tom  (short  and 
stnggy)  wants  something  to  make 
him  grow  a  little  taller;  and  that 
her  doctor,  after  seyeral  consulta- 
tions, thinks  that  her  toe  requires 
sea  air. 

Pa  says  Aunt  Bella's  toe  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  see  what  that  means.  It 
is  the  most  convenient  toe  ever 
created.  If  she  wishes  to  stop  at 
home,  her  toe  wants  repose;  if  she 
feels  inclined  to  go  out,  her  toe  re- 
quires exercise;  if  she  has  a  mind 
to  sit  still,  and  give  her  orders,  and 
be  waited  on,  of  course  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  her  toe ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  is  in  a  fussy  mood,  med-* 
dling  -with  everything,  and  letting 


EUMBLIKX  XMBXA'S  DIABT.) 

nothing  be  done  mihout  her  mtsr- 
forence,  I  am  sony  that  ifte  toedoes 
not  prevent  it  And  the  fltraogest 
part  of  the  business  is  that  nobody 
knows  what  is  the  matter  with  her 
toe.  I  myself  believe  that  it  ail<f 
nothing— no  more  than  Ju's,  or 
Tom's,  or  mine— and  that  the  real 
ailment  lies,  I  will  not  assert  in  the 
opposite  extremity  of  her  dompy 

gerson,  in  her  head  and  its  oontonts, 
er  brains,  but  somewhere  between 
the  two,  say  in  her  heart;  for  I  do 
believe  Aunt  Bella  would  like  (al- 
though she  is  toned  of  fifliy)  to  be 
married  I  She  dieaseB  sraartartiiaB 
we  do,  aad  almost  as  young.  Od& 
day,  when  the  mutton  at  dinner  was 
tough— and  she  had  been  to  tbe 
butcher's  to  choose  it  hexBelf—Tom 
said  something    about  'old  ewe 
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dressed  lamb  fashion/  winkiBg  his 
eye  at  ns,  and  laughing.  I  thought 
she  would  haye  boxed  his  ears. 

May  ao. — Beading  what  I  wrote 
yesterday  about  Aunt  Bella,  I  can- 
not admit  it  to  be  nnfiEur  or  hiursh. 
She  is  Yery  odd  in  her  ways  at  limes. 
She  has  kept  pa's  honse  ever  since 
dear  ma's  death,  and  has  become  so 
used  to  being  mistress  that  she 
seems  to  think  that  we  are  to  con- 
tinue little  children,  and  she  to  re- 
main mistress,  always.  But  I  am 
as  capable  now  of  keeping  house  as 
she,  more  so  in  some  respects. 
1  shouldn't  ffpend  all  my  income  on 
dress,  especially  if  I  wasn't  very 
rich.  /  should  inyite  a  few  young 
people  to  the  house,  instead  of  see- 
ing nothing  but  middle-aged  fogies, 
humdrum  old  bachelors,  retired 
captains,  confidential  and  managing 
solicitors'  clerks,  and  other  juveniles 
of  like  degree.  Pa  lets  her  do  as 
she  likes;  Tom  makes  fun  of  them, 
when  he  is  at  home;  but  it's  ter- 
ribly stupid  for  Ju  and  ma  And 
those  elderly  gentlemen  like  good 
living ;  something  substantial,  if  you 
please.  With  a  few  cakes,  a  little 
negus,  and  a  nice  light  supper,  we 
might  have  a  pleasant  dance  now 
and  then ;  instead  of  which  Aunt 
Bella's  friends  expect  their  dinner 
a  la  Russe  and,  at  the  very  least, 
their  pint  of  port. 

I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
Aunt  Bella  is  actually  unkmd.  We 
have  our  share  of  good  things  along 
with  the  rest,  and  Tom  eroecially 
has  no  objection  to  that.  But  her 
good  things  are  not  our  good  things, 
and  I  sometimes  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  she  thinks  more  of  her 
old  fogies  than  she  does  of  us.  If 
they  were  handsome,  nice  young 
men,  I  could  understand  it;  but 
really,  when  she  is  so  sweet  and 
civil  with  them,  almost  flirting,  I 
positively  declare,  it  posses  all  my 
compreheBBion. 

May  21. — ^The  secret  is  out.  We 
have  learnt  what  the  toe-barometer 
is  indicating.  I  for  one  have  no 
objection  to  the  scheme.  I  won't 
mind  being  a  little  uncomfortable 
myself,  if  it  only  shows  up  Aunt's 
very  diver  management  ana  breaks 
up  her  charming  circle  of  elderlies* 

We  dined  early  to^y,  and  Gap- 


tain  Crammer  (her  prime  factotum 
and  favourite)  oroppcd  in  to  tea  at  * 
six  o'clock.  But '  captain  of  what?* 
growls  Tom.  Sea  or  land  force? 
naval  or  military?  government  or 
merchant  service?  regular  or  vo- 
lunteer? acting,  sold  out,  retired, 
or  half-pay  ?  He  wears  a  blue  frock- 
coat  that  might  be  the  undress  of 
anything,  block  cravat,  and  trousers 
with  stripe  down  the  side,  idem. 
Aunt  calls  him  'a  very  fine  man,' 
to  which  I  add  that  he  is  iattish, 
fair,  and  forty-nine,  not  to  mention 
an  asthmatic^  shortness  of  breath. 
He  must  have  an  annuity,  or  pen- 
sion, or  certain  income— something, 
because  he  does  nothing  and  makes 
Aunt  small  presents  now  and  then ; 
not  much,  because  he  lets  nobody 
see  his  lodgings  and  does  not  fre- 
quently renew  his  undress  uniform. 

Captain  Crammer,  I  say,  dropped 
in  to  tea;  I  believe  he  had  purposely 
gone  without  his  dinner.  Aunt 
offered  him  a  slice  of  cold  meat 
'after  his  walk.'  A  slice  I  When 
the  joint  was  removed  the  gap  made 
in  it  was  considerable.  Soon  after 
tea  he  was  compelled  to  quit  us  '  in 
consequence  of  an  appointment,  at 
his  club.'  He  often  talks  of  his 
club.  '  What  club?*  mutters  Tom. 
'  As  much  of  club  as  my  eating- 
house,  where  I  dine  for  eighteen 
pence  and  give  the  waiter  a  penny. 
The  captain,  as  was  liis  wont,  had 
brought  Aunt  Bella  sundry  small 
articles,  amongst  which  were  a  copy 
of  the '  Times'  and  a  portable  little 
green-bound  book. 

Not  long  afterwards  pa  come  in, 
and  had  some  tea  without  cold  meat. 
In  the  course  of  our  chat  Aunt  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  spreading  out  her 
'Times'  to  its  full  dimensions, 
'  Look  here,  Joseph ;  how  very  fortu- 
nate I  Only  the  day  before  yester- 
day the  doctor  advised  me  to  bathe 
my  lame  foot  in  real  sea-water.  He 
says  that  while  strolling  along  the 
beach,  if  I  let  the  billows  wet  it 
every  day  for  a  month,  I  may  per- 
haps make  a  complete  cure  of  it, 
and  never  feel  anything  more  of  it 
for  the  rest  of  my  lifs.'  ^ 

'  Take  care  what  you  are  about, 
Arabella,'  said  pa,  gravely,  but  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  '  Con- 
sider the  consequences.   Do  nothing 

• .   .  «. 
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rashly.  If  you  lose  your  ailing  toe, 
'tvill  be  the  greatest  loss  you  ever 
suffered  in  your  life/ 

We  understood  and  smiled;  Aunt 
smiled  and  wouldn't  understand. 
It  didn't  suit  her  purpose.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  thought  if  her  toe  served 
her  this  one  turn,  she  might  hence- 
forward dispense  with  its  assistance. 

'  You  like  to  talk  riddles,  I  know, 
sometimes,'  she  continued.  '  Do  so, 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  listen  to  this : 

' "  To  be  sold  or  let  unfurnished, 
suitable  for  a  small  family  fond  of 
retirement,  A  ^Iarike  Villa,  de- 
lightfully situate,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  sea,  in  a  select  neighbourhood, 
with  immediate  possession,  by  the 
month  or  by  the  year.  Bent  mode- 
rate. For  forther  particulars  apply 
forthwith  to  Black,  White,  and  Co., 
House  Agents,  Dulgate." 

'What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jo- 
seph, for  the  children*s  holidays? 
8maU  family;  delightfully  situate; 
select  neighbourhood;  rent  mode- 
rate. Captain  Cranuner  answers 
for  it.    'Tis  his  native  place.' 

'What  do  you  say  to  it,  girls?' 
pa  good-natui-edly  inquired. 

We  said  nothing  to  the  contrar}% 
It  would  at  least  be  a  change.  Tom 
would  be  a  permanent  member  of 
the  party,  pa  would  come  and  si)end 
his  Sundays  with  us,  and  we  should 
leave  the  old  bachelor  set  behind  us. 

That  was  the  meaning  of  the  toe 
and  i^e  '  Times.'  What  the  green- 
covered  book  meant  we  did  not  dis- 
cover tiU  afterwards. 

June  19. — World's  End  Cottage, 
Dulgate.  Wo  are  at  last  in  'Our 
Villa  Marina,'  as  Aunt  Bella  will 
persist  in  calling  it;  I  don't  sav 
settled,  but  decidedly  bandboxed. 
I)o  wnstairs  we  have  parlour,  kitchen, 
codhole,  cupboard.  Upstairs  our 
sleeping-plaoes  consist  of  a  chamber 
for  pa^  another  for  me  and  Ju,  a 
garret  for  Aunty,  and  a  closet  for 
Tom, '  with  resources,'  she  says, '  in 
case  of  need,'  best  known  to  herself 
at  present.  She  says  she  likes  it; 
Tom  likes  everything  except  a 
scarcity. 

Aunt  brought  the  furniture  down 
herself— odds  and  ends  that  we  hap- 
pened to  have,  eked  out  with  addu- 
tions  of  her  own  procuring.  Some 
of  these  she  packed  in  large,  queer- 


shaped  leather  bags,  intended  seem- 
ingly to  hold  a  grand  piano.  She 
found  the  pattern  in  her  green  book, 
Galton's  '  Art  of  Travel.'  Our  se- 
lect neighbourhood  is  a  near  ap- 
proach to  being  monarchs  of  all  we 
survey;  our  delightful  situation  is 
a  strip  of  common  and  a  low,  sandy 
beach,  from  which  the  sea  at  low 
water  retires  a  mile.  Certainly  we 
have  a  little,  garden,  fuU  of  flowers 
of  the  brightest  colours  and  the 
sweetest  scents,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  grass  plat,  twelve  feet 
square,  where  Ju  and  I  sit  after  the 
sun  is  gone  down,  talking  of  what 
we  should  like  for  supper,  if  we 
could  get  it  The  air  has  a  wonder- 
ful effect  on  our  appetites.  A  woman 
comes  to  help  us  to  light  our  fire, 
but  thafs  not  of  much  use  if  there's 
nothing  to  cook. 

Yesterday  we  h'ved  entirely  on 
the  ham  and  the  bread  which  we 
brought  with  us.  Our  only  beve- 
rage was  tea,  with  a  glass  of  grog 
at  m'ght  firom  a  bottle  which.  Aunt 
says, '  we  must  economise.'  If  we 
were  at  home  that  would  mean  we 
must  save  it  for  her  friends.  To- 
day, but  for  Tom,  we  must  have 
starved.  Before  breakfast  he  dis- 
covered eggs ;  he  found  up  a  &rm 
where  milk  was  to  be  had;  he 
stopped  a  baker's  cart  that  was 
driving  past  the  door.  Com  in 
Egypt,  under  tiie  circumstances. 
I  don't  yet  know  how  he  became 
aware  that  somebody  somewhere 
had  killed  a  pig ;  but  towards  noon, 
when  the  jMings  of  hunger  were  be- 
ginning to  torment  our  empty  sto- 
machs, he  came  in  with  his  colour 
a  little  heightened  and  something 
bulky,  wrapped  in  cabbage-leaves, 
in  his  hand. 

"Twas  capital  beer!'  ho  said, 
smacking  his  Ups.  'Delicious! 
Here^  girls,  here's  something  to 
cheer  your  hearts.  The  fcunine  is 
at  an  end;  no  more  lean  kine! 
What  do  you  say  to  this  brace  of 
kidneys,  these  lovely  sausages,  these 
beautiful  chops?* 

I  must  confess  that  my  snter  and 
myself  could  not  help  regarding 
them  with  unafiected  pleasure. 

'Baw  meat!'  exclaimed  Aunt 
Bella.  '  Uncooked  chops,  and  the 
woman  not  here!    Wbatamltodo 
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with  tliem  ?  Oh,  my  toe ;  my  poor, 
poor  toe!' 

'The  deuce  take  your  toe  and 
everything  helonging  to  it!'  Tom 
bnrst  out,  turning  up  rude  to  Aunty, 
which  he  has  lately  been  given  to, 
though  he  oughtn't.  '  You  may  eat 
them  raw  yourself,  if  you  like,  or  go 
without  them.  Only,  I  can  tell  you, 
we  don't  mean  to.' 

'Nonsense,  Tom,'  I  said,  'don't 
he  cross.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
bring  us  this.  Do  you  think  I  know 
nothing   about   housekeeping  and 

cooking,  although ?  Well,  never 

mind;  here  comes  the  woman  to 
light  the  fire;  you  shall  see  how  / 
will  manage  the  rest  But  what 
was  that  you  said  about  beer?* 

'  Excellent,  Emme ;  as  nice  a  glass 
of  beer  as  you  would  wish  to  drink! 
What  say  you  to  it ?  Yes?  Eh? 
Give  me  a  couple  of  empty  bottles, 
and  I'll  fetch  you  some  while  you 
are  dressing  the  chops.' 

Assuredly  I  never  enjoyed  a  din- 
ner more  than  that  impromptu  re- 
past at  our  Villa  Marina.  Tom's 
good-humour  had  returned  when  he 
brought  in  the  beer,  and  he  indulged 
in  sundry  jokes^t  which  Aunt  took 
no  offence.  We  felt,  moreover,  like 
persons  provided  for  for  life.  We 
were  sure  of  supper  in  the  evening 
and  of  a  good  breakfast  next  morning. 

At  night  we  retired  to  r^ 
as  as  happy  as  if  we  had  per^ 
formed  a  series  of  good  actions. 
Tom  stayed  out  on  the  grass  plat, 
trying,  naughty  boy,  to  smoke  a 
cigar  that  wouldn't  go.  On  looking 
out  of  my  little  window  to  take  a 
final  sniff  at  the  sweet -smelling 
flowers,  'Hist!  Emme,'  he  Eaid,  'is 
that  you?  Gome  down  a  minute; 
I've  something  to  tell  you.' 

I  went  down  at  once. 

'  What  do  you  think  has  turned 
up  now  f  he  Whispered.  '  I'm  blest 
if  old  Crammer  isn't  here!  I  just 
now  heard  him  wheezing  behind 
the  comer  of  the  house.  There's  no 
mistaking  it  Is  he  come  a  courting 
to  you?' 

At  this  he  chuckled  with  a 
smothered  laugh,  and  I  could  not 
help  chuckling  too. 

'  Old  Crammer  1'  I  repeated,  chuck- 
ling again.  '  It's  of  not  much  con- 
sequence if  there's  only  he.    Good 


night,  Tom,'  I  added,  once  more 
kissing  liim. 

'Good  night,  Emme.  Well  see 
about  that  to-morrow.' 

June  20.— This  was  the  day  fixed 
for  testing  the  efficacy  of  a  saline 
lotion  on  Aunt  Bella  s  weak  mem- 
ber. The  decision  was  compelled 
by  the  state  of  the  tide,  as  indicated 
by  our  Almanack.  The  experiment 
must  be  made  sow  or  never.  I  be- 
lieve Aunt  would  have  preferred 
the  '  never '  to  the  '  now ;'  but  as 
the  foot-bath  had  been  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  our  coming,  she  could 
not  for  very  shame  avoid  taking  it. 
Not  that  there  was  the  slightest 
risk  or  danger,  except  of  her  making 
a  fool  of  herself.  When  the  tide  is 
up  on  that  flat  wide-spread  beach, 
you  may  walk  half  a  mile  out  with- 
out being  up  to  your  arm-pits— that 
is,  of  course,  when  the  weather  is 
calm  and  there  are  no  billows,  as 
happened  to  be  the  case  to-day; 
otherwise,  when  the  winds  ihaX 
blow  from  the  sea  are  high,  there  is 
surf  enough  to  drown  a  water- 
sx)aniel.  But  to  get  into  deep 
water  and  have  what  Tom  calls  '  a 
real  good  swim,'  you  must  go  to  the 
water's  edge  at  low  water,  and  tcJco 
your  bath  there. 

We  therefore  felt  no  apprehensions 
whatever  respecting  Aunt  Bella's 
safety.  Tom  offered  to  accompany 
her  and  paddle  by  her  side  in  the  water 
without  his  shoes  and  stockings,  her 
bathing  dress  consisting  of  an  old 
pair  of  slippers,  with  the  rest  of  her 
costume  as  usual,  including  her  veil 
and  chignon, — for  hate  just  now  are 
not  woi'th  mentioning.  She  de- 
clined his  escort  on  the  ground  of 
'  delicacy,'  and  determined  to  brave 
the  adventure  unattended.  Tom 
however  was  not  to  be  so  done. 
After  advising  her  to  walk  a  little 
in  advance  and  meet  the  tide  instead 
of  wearily  waiting  till  it  should 
please  to  come,  he  took  his  station 
near  what,  at  high  water,  would  be 
the  water's  edge,  hiding  behind  a 
thick  tuft  of  yellow  -  blossomed 
gorse-bushes. 

Behold,  then,  Aimt  Bella  taking 
her  walks  abroad,  without  having, 
like  Dr.  Watte  in  his  hymn,  very 
many  poor  to  see.  There  she  was 
in  her  ignorance  of  marine  pheno- 
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mena,  with  her  parasol  in  one  hand 
and  a  bag  full  of  utilitarian  articles 
in  the  other,  steadily  strolling  across 
the  sands,  in  the  full  belief  tnat  the 
sea  would  prove  a, pond  in  which 
she  could  bathe  one  foot  without 
wetting  the  other.  There  she  saun- 
tered, now  and  then  picking  up  the 
scanty  seaweeds  and  the  scattered 
shells.  She  looked  about  her  com- 
placently, inhaling  the  breeze,  and 
mncying  herself  perhaps  the  Shak- 
spearian  nymph  who  could  'dance, 
dance,  dance,  on  the  sands,  and  yet 
no  footing  seen.'  She  might  pos- 
sibly be  warbling  'Bid  me  dis- 
courae '  or  some  other  equally  pleas* 
ing  melody,  when  her  attention  was 
caught  by  a  gentle  lipple  stealing 
forwards  edged  with  cream ;  then  it 
stopped  a  moment,  and  came  for- 
ward a  little  farther,  and  then 
stopped  and  came  forward  again. 
This  was  the  water  that  was  to  work 
the  wonderful  curel  At  last  it 
reached  her,  licking  her  feet  with 
its  tepid  tongue,  like  a  faithiul  dog 
its  strong   attachment. 


professing 
Therisinir 


le  rising  tide,  by  passing  over  so 
wide  a  tract  of  sand  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  sun,  was  pleasantly 
wann.  Aunty  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
the  sensation,  although  the  footbath 
was  more  copious  in  qxiantity  than 
she  had  exx)ected.  Soon  the  water 
was  above  her  ankles,  and  afber  a 
very  short  interval  had  reached  her 
knees,  higher  than  which  the  inun- 
dation would  not  rise.  This  was 
the  moment  that  Tom  was  looking 
out  for.  He  expected  she  would 
take  ftighi    Take  fright  she  did! 

'  There  is  reason  in  all  things,' 
she  said  to  herself;  '  it  is  time  to  so 
back  There's  no  need  to  overdo 
it ;  they  can't  say  I  haven't  given  it 
a  fair  trial.' 

On  which  she  turned  round  to 
proceed  to  diy  land.  But  the  ex- 
'panse  of  water,  however  shallow, 
that  was  now  outspread  between 
her  and  the  shore  completely  over^ 
came  all  presence  of  mind. 

'  Help  V  she  screamed  in  the  tone 
of  despair.  '  Help !  murder,  thieves ! 
help!  I  shall  be  drowned!  I  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksands ! 
I  shall  be  ^e  Lord  of  lUtvenswood ! 
JPive  shillings  reward  to  whoever 
will  save  me !    Help,  oh  h-e-e-e-lp !' 


This  final  effort,  to  effdct  which 
she  threw  her  head  high  in  the  air, 
caused  her  to  lose  her  footing  in  the 
yielding  sand.  She  fell  bacKwaids 
on  her-^that  is,  she  took  a  hip-hoih 
as  well  as  a  foot-bath,  while  her 
parasol  was  flying  in  one  directian 
and  her  reticule  in  another. 

Tom,  in  spite  of  his  enjoyment  of 
the  fun,  took  pity  on  her  forlorn 
condition.  He  was  leaving  his 
hidiog-place  to  help  her,  when  he 
found  himself  fores^ecL  A  barly 
form  was  stalking  through  the 
water,  splashing  it  right  and  left 
more  than  was  absolutely  neoeasaiy. 
It  was  the  gallant  wearer  a[  the  blue 
frock-coat.  Crammer  in  perBon 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  Tom  calls  it 
'  Deus  ex  machiuA,*  which  I  sup- 
pose is  Latin  for  a  Captain  out  of  a 
furze  bush. 

Begardless  of  his  striped  panta- 
loons, he  boldly  waded  up  to  her; 
indifferent  to  his  undress  unifarm, 
ho  raised  her  and  folded  his  manly 
arm  round  her  waist;  and  so,  hand 
in  han4»  with  her  head  on  bis 
shoulder,  they  pursued  thcdrwateiy 
way  till  they  reached  the  blsfiBed 
strand.  'Optatam*  potiuntur  are- 
mam,*  says  Tom :  that  is,  they  wen 
jolly  delighted  to  be  out  of  the  mess. 

He  seated  her  damtily  on  tbe 
grass,  to  take  breath  after  their  ex- 
ertion, and  perhaps  to  drain  a  little. 

'My  saviour  1  my  protector!'  she 
sighed.  'How  can  I  recompensft 
such  chivalrous  devotion  T 

'  Light  of  my  life  1'  he  answered, 
*  you  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
object  of  my  most  ardent  wishes. 
With  your  Villa  Marina  and  foim- 
ture,  when  the  children  leave  it,  and 
a  small  additional  allowano&--<ay 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year—from 
your  brother,  I  think  we  mi^t 
venture  to  sing  the  duett, 

*  Fly,  fly  from  the  wotUI, 

Tom  dedares  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  was  obliged  to  steal 
away  from  his  hiding-place,  for  fear 
of  betraying  himself  %  a  shoot  of 
laughter.  He  therefore  ran  straight 
to  the  viUa  and  told  us  what  had 
happened :  at  which  we  very  de- 
murely ladd  out  dry  stockings  and 
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other  articles  of  dress  which  it  is 
mmeoessary  to  xxarticularise,  against 
poor  Aunt's  arrival. 

Tom  ofiered  old  Crammer  a  xmir 
of  his  trousers— as  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly get  into  them.  He  dedmed 
with  tioanks,  and  without  resenting 
the  joke,  but  accepted  some  hot 
brandj  and  water  instead.  In  fieust, 
he  was  nearly  dry  again  when  he 
reached  the  villa.  Of  course  he 
dined  with  us.  Where  he  dined 
there  he  took  tea,  and  where  he  took 
tea  there  he  supped.  Where  he 
supped.  Aunt  Bella  was  minded, 
there  be  should  stop  until  next 
morning.  '  I  cannot  allow  my  gene- 
rous rescuer,'  she  said,  '  to  pass  the 
night  elsewhere  than  imder  my  roof.' 

'  But  where  V  asked  Tom,  in  real 
perplexity.  '  To-day  is  Saturday;  so 
you  can't  give  him  pa's  room.  My 
closet  isn't  big  enough  for  me ;  and 
unless  you  oispose  of  him  some- 
where in ' 

'  Ijeave  that  to  me,  Tommy ;  my 
invaluable  "Art  of  Travel"  will 
help  me  out  of  the  difficulty.' 

It  was  nearlv  eleven  at  night 
when  pa  arrived.  Aimt  sat  up  to 
let  bJTn  in. 

'  What  do  you  call  that,  Arabella?' 
he  asked,  pointing  to  what  looked 
like  an  enormous  brown  ham  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plat. 

'  Hush  r  she  said. '  That's  a  sleep- 
ing bag  occupied  by  my  heroic  pre- 
server, Captain  (>ammer.  Don't 
speak  so  loud,  or  you'll  wake  him  up. 
Listen  how  sweetly  he's  snoring  1' 

June  21.  —  At  daybreak,  Tom 
opened  his  closet  window  for  a  little 
air.  On  the  grass  plat  stood  Aunt 
with  a  cup  of  hot  milk  which  she 
offered  to  Crammer,  still  in  his 
sleeping  bag. 

He  took  it,  smelt  at  it,  and  re- 
turned it,  saying  — 

'  Coulda't  you,  by  any  possibility, 
dearest  life,  stir  into  it  a  good  glass 
of  rum?' 

She  disappeared,  and  speedily  re- 
turned. This  time  the  Captain 
swallowed  the  potion. 

At  breakfast  Tom  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say — 

'  K  you  sleep  here  again  to-night, 
Captain  Crammer,  I  shall  have  a 
proposition  to  make  to  you.' 


'Speak  out,  my  young  friend^ 
without  fear  or  scruple.' 

'  Let's  make  a  swop.  You  shall 
take  my  closet  and  my  fleas,  and  I 
will  take  your  sleeping  bag  and  your 
morning  medicine.' 

After  breakfast,  the  Captain  asked 
X)a  to  retire  with  him  into  another 
room,  as  he  had  something  to 
say  to  him.  Pa  said  that,  as  they 
hadn't  another  room,  they  must  re- 
tire into  the  road.  When  they  were 
gone.  Aunt  Bella  blushed  and  sim- 
pered sheepishly,  saying  it  was  to 
talk  about  the  purchase  of  the  villa. 
They  soon  came  back;  pa  looked 

f  leased,  and  seemed  as  if  he  thought 
ought  to  look  pleased  too. 

'  Very  reasonable,'  he  said.  '  We 
can  easily  manage  that.  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart' 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  Aunt  Bella  spoke  of  'our' 
Villa  Marina;  and  Crammer  told 
Tom  he  would  always  find  a  bed 
there,  even  without  a  sleeping 
bag. 

Auguat  31.  —  This  morning's 
'  Tim^'  contains  an  announcement 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  give  as 
much  satisfaction  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned as  it  does  to  me. 

'  Married,  on  the  2  5th  insi,  Charles 
Cornelius  Crammer,  Esq.,  formerly 
Captain  of  the  Dalgate  Fire  Brigade, 
hkewise  of  one  of  the  Dulgate  Bum- 
boats,  to  Arabella  Bianca,  youngest 
daughter  [they  should  have  added, 
in  her  57  th  year  lof  the  lato  Joshua 
Joseph  Emstor,  Esq.' 

Ju  and  I  acted  as  bridesmaids. 
Old  Crammer  certainly  made  ua 
some  pretty  little  presents.  If  he 
goes  on  in  that  way,  perhaps  we  shall 
call  him  '  uncle ;'  but  that,  as  Tom 
says,  depends  on  his  behaviour. 
Aunt  Bella  abdicated  here  in  most 
gracious  style,  giving  up  the  keys 
without  too  much  good  advice. 
Tom  and  Ju  like  me  just  as  well  as 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  like 
myself  in  that  capacity  a  great  deal 
better  than  Aunt  Bella.  Pa  as 
usual  says  nothing,  only  looks 
happy  and  contented.  On  shaking 
hands  with  Crammer  after  the 
wedding  breakfast,  he  merely  said, 
'  She  has  lost  her  sensitive  toe  for  the 
present;  take  care,  old  fellow,  she 
don't  find  it  again.' 
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NATUEE   AND   AST. 
Tin  *^t3Ct!tmit*  jfiAlc. 

\M  ISTEESS  Axfc  she  built  a  palace— no  she  didn't,  she  let  lodgings 
If  1.    ff Q 1^  g^^  Qf  humble  painters  in  the  Square  of  Tiafalgar, 
Though  Panizzi  tried  to  beat  her;  spite  of  C!oIe,  G.B.,  his  dodgings ; 

Art  oontrived  that  her  apartments  were  the  wretchedest  by  iar. 
If  young  painters  tried  to  love  her,  she  was  certain  to  displease  them 

By  refusing  them  admittance  when  they  wanted  bed  and  board; 
For  her  household  she  selected  slaves,  the  stupidest,  to  tease  them, 

And  fh^  skied  the  newest  comers,  the  devoted  ones  they  floored. 

Mistress  Art,  in  early  May-time,  bved  to  issue  inyitationa 

For  a  grand  inauguratlou  in  her  suffocating  rooms ; 
She  was  fond  of  hearing  snarling  and  the  bitter  esecrations 

Of  incompetent  old  stagers,  or  the  very  newest  brooms ! 
Bent  on  mischief  to  Miss  Nature,  she  addressed  herself  one  morning— 

Naughty  Art  she  loved  a '  rumpus '  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart— 
And  complained  what  silly  creatures  her  apartments  were  adorning, 

Saying, '  Nature,  more  outrageous  can  you  be  than  sister  Art' 

'  By  accident  some  si>ecimens  I  happen  to  have  by  me 

Very  choice,'  said  merry  Nature, '  as  I  tiiink  that  you  will  own. 
They  have  easy  dispositions,  but  with  frequent  follies  try  me. 

All  my  children  have  their  way  now  old  obedience  has  flown, 
With  the  courtesy  and  stiffness  and  the  discipline  we  knew  of 

Jn  the  days  before  the  go-aheads  had  taken  such  a  start. 
*  Mirth  and  modesty,'  said  Nature, '  men  and  women  make  a  stew  oV 

'  I  will  welcome  these  same  children  to  my  meeting,'  whispered  Art 

Flodked  young  maidens  to  the  meeting,  very  fair  and  veiy  Saxon, 

Bluer  eyes,  more  golden  tresses  could  not  easily  be  found; 
But  they  wore,  I'm  bound  to  own  it,  their  synmietrical  young  backs  on 

Half  a  mile  of  trailing  muslin  sweeping  dust  from  off  the  ground ; 
On  their  pretty  heads,  placed  jauntily  between  their  little  shoulders. 

They  wore  chignons,  which  they  tell  me  is  the  foreign  for  a  joke, 
All  I  know  is,  among  rivulets  of  hair  thoy  look  like  boulders. 

Or  some  ugly  gnarled  monstrosity  upon  a  tender  oak. 

Flocked  young  prigs  unto  the  meeting  curled,  and  odiously  scented, 
With  a  captivating  stutter  and  an  eyeglass  for  effect 

These  are  fatal  fascinations  to  which  maidens  have  relented. 
As  we  find  who  men  and  women  of  the  period  inspect ; 
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Frigs  of  paraoDS,  alioTel-hatted,  prigs  in  litemrj  knowledge. 
Prigs  in  gossip  which  thsy  pick  up  in  artiBtio  Btndjoa ; 

Prigs  of  tx^  in  stnck-np  collftTB,  from  eomo  mild  sabnrbon  college. 
Where  they  pick  up  aoytbing  but  oducitiou— goodness  knows. 


UistresB  Ait  begtui  to  sliadder, '  Oh  I  what  snperficial  craatores. 

Look  what  dreasea,  afieotation— nnreality,  in  &ot; 
I  vill  giTe  them  all  the  credit  for  lefioement,  pretty  features. 

Art,  however,  has  some  principles  which  people  keep  intact.' 
'  There  I  hare  you,'  said  Miss  Natore,  in  a  Bweet  and  winning  manner; 

'  I  am  glad,  though  you  abuse  them,  still  you  toko  the  children's  part 
For  yoa  own  they  won  when  fighting  under  simple  Nature's  banner ; 

Bat  they  fell  away  for  ever  after  imitating  Art' 

c.  w.a 


DODTQ  THE  CONTINENT. 


F  a  nun  with  the  op- 
porhinitiea    and   irith 
ths    ingpiriiig    mind    ot 
Bishop  of  Ezetsr, 

...  his  ninetiBth  year, 

bad  not  conFcnuod  to  ns 
abont  fifteen  years  ago  that 
he  bod  nerer  oroaaad  the 
Straits,  I  should  haTe  been 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I 


Now  dont  suppom  iBtarted 

like  a  bigoted  and  narrow* 

Bouled  John  Boll:  on  tbo 

contrary,  I  wont  in  for  the 

liberal    and    larKe-minded 

theory,  and  had  ^most  por- 

Bnaded  mywlf  Hat  it  was 

the  very  essence  of  libeial- 

to  cry  np  eTery  other 

mtiT  and  cry  down  my 

own.    It  was  hi^  time  tliat 

I  took  &e  beet  coiuse  pa»- 

sible— for  as  eack  I  can  n- 

oommend  foreign  bw^— to 

rectify  my  judgment,  to  daiiiy  my  nndra^tanding,  and  to  givs  07  ideu 

an  airing. 

MnLCiopper,  before  I  married  hor,  had  bewt  a  very  great  InveHer. 
At  an  early  age  she  went  out — of  oonrae  only  on  a  Tieit  to  a  secood 
oooein— to  Calcutta,  and  quite  by  accident  ^t  married  as  sosn  as  she 
landed,  l^iis  accident  was  to  be  eslculated  on  in  tfaoae  days.  A 
upload  of  ladies,  on  dit,  caused  a  rash  to  the  beach.  Brra  an  oBer 
through  a  ^waking-trumpet  off  shore,  ttima  a  genticsnan  who  ooold  only 
make  a  choice  through  a  telescope,  faa«  been  dirouicled.  But  all  soch 
halcyon  d^s  are  past.  We  tried  it  oureelves.  We  shipped  off  a  poor 
relatiTe  we  were  bound  to  keep,  r^arding  the  passage  money.  Sec.,  as  an 
investment ;  bat  she  has  returned  on  our  hands.  I'll  say  no  more ;  poor 
thing  1    I  sm  quite  sore  she  could  not  help  it! 

Now  for  lbs.  Oiopper'a  foreign  experience  t  her  Snb,  died  of  cholsa 
morbus  and  loft  her  a  young  drcumTenting  widow  at  twenty-two.  Mrs. 
Cropper  has  been  reflecting  on  my  gtogmphy  ever  since,  and  settling  eTery 
argument  by  a  quiet  refer^ce  to  her  own  world-wide  experience.  To  n^ 
pique  and  impatience  of  these  frequent  set-downs,  was  added  the  perenaaign 
of  my  two  girls,  who  had  taken  their  notions  of  foreign  costume  and  simple 
innocence  &cmi  the  picture  of  Jeannette  and  Jeannot  on  their  pieee  of 
mnsic ;  and  had  also  taken  their  impressions  of  foreign  scenery  froin  those 
most  mendacious  views  of  the  Bhine  in  the  old  annunls. 

At  last  I  agreed  to  give  tbem  a  treat;  but  Mm.  Cropper  was  not  to  be 
done.  Having  got  the  start  of  me  geographical  I7,  she  was  detennined 
to  keep  it,  and,  in  spite  of  her  difBculty  of  breathing  in  all  close  nxnu 
and  her  abhorrence  of  all  bad  atmoepheree,  she  announced  that  she  would 
come  too.  This  was  more  than  I  boi^ained  for  still,  as  I  said  I  would 
go,  go  I  must,  though  my  dear  wife's  infirmities  would  claim  full  half  the 
attention  which  nil  the  world  is  supposed  to  devote  to  men,  and  manners, 
and  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  stales  we  whirl  through  at  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 


Domg  ike  Ooniineni, 
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It  was  about  Ohristmas  that  I 
promified  this  tour.  It  uras  all 
thicugh  our  curate,  who  had  shown 
off  his  Swiss  alpenstock,  branded 
with  every  peak  from  Chamonni  to 
Vermatt,  and  talked  till  he  made 
our  pulses  put  on  an  extra  beat  of 
ten  a  minute  from  travellii^  excite- 
ment; so  by  July  there  had  been 
plenty  of  time  to  collect  everybody's 
opinion  and  get  together  books, 
maps,  and  packing-^^ses  with  the 
usual  complement  of  campstools 
and  patent  self-something  trayelling 
apparatus  various.  The  curate 
said — 

*  You  are  determined  to  be  ortho- 
dox in  your  airangements.' 

'Why  so?* 

'Because  you  win  at  this  rate 
start  with  the  thirty-nine  articles.' 

I  had  heard  that  there  was  good 
fishing,  for,  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
th^  had  not  the  sense  to  catch 
trout  and  grayling:  so  I  quietly 
Amused  myself  in  making  up  my  fiy- 
tacklei  efpinning-tackle,  and  wading 

over-flJls;  but 1  never  used  one 

oftiieBi. 

July  came:  one  or  two  days  were 
named  before  we  could  get  off.  I 
had  to  seise  the  time  between  Mrs. 
Grouper's  periodical  headaches. 

We  airived  at  Dover  liie  first 
vi^t,  and  the  waiter  at  the  Loid 
Warden  apologized  for  inattention, 
saying  the  hotel  was  full;  there 
were  so  many  people  weather- 
bound, all  hoping  for  a  calmer  pas- 
sage on  the  marrow. 

Man  is  a  selfish  animaL  Good 
breeding  and  notions  of  courtesy 
keep  Self  down  in  society ;  but  Self 
IB  ever  cropping  up  among,  the 
strata  of  humanity;  and  that  never 
appears  more  than  in  pleasurenseek- 
jng.— What  fisherman  does  not  hate 
the  sight  of  his  brother-man  whip- 
ping his  fly  down  the  same  trout- 
stream  as  himself  ?— So,  next  day  it 
gave  me  quite  a  turn  to  find  that 
what  with  a  Balaclava  of  luggage 
and  every  kind  of  queer  hat,  bonnet, 
jacket,  tourist's  dress,  fishing-rods, 
and  baskets— the  ditto  repeated  our 
boasted  contrivances— our  self-im- 
portance collapsed  into  insignifi*- 
cance ;  we  were  but  stray  units  of 
a  veritable  tourist  mob,  and  like 
four  little  cogs  in  the  big  wheel  of 


out<if-towH  society.  I  had  read 
Byron's  poetic  meditations  as  the 
white  oliffo  of  Albion  retreated  in 
dim  distance  from  his  view;  and 
thought  whether  my  feelings  would 
be  the  same  as  his.  But  how  can  a 
family  man  meditate  when  one  half 
his  mind  is  buried  in  a  heap  of  band- 
boxes and  portmanteaus  and  the 
other  half  devoted  to  finding  his 
spouse  a  seat  with  true  regard  to 
wind  and  sun,  when  unhappHy  what 
is  good  for  the  one  makes  bad  for 
the  other  1 

One  or  two  pensive  middle-aged 
ladies,  with  sketching-pencils,  and 
one  or  two  sober-looking  men  de- 
voutly reading  their  Munays,  might 
possibly  be  bent  on  improving  their 
mind,  but  the  rest  seemed  smoking, 
ohafiSng,  or  flirting— mere  animals 
— the  same  sort  of  creatures  who 
would  '  make  a  day  of  it'  at  Pom- 
peii or  'have  an  out-and-out  pic- 
nic' under  the  Pyramids. 

l%is  began  to  disenchant  me.  I 
was  too  old  for  a  'sentimental 
journey'  I  am  well  aware;  but  I 
did  aspire  to  something  like  a  con- 
templative man's  recreation,  and 
now  the  spell  was  broken.  I  felt  I 
wasn't  leaving  my  English  associa- 
tions behind  me.  Oertainly  not  I 
was  taking  all  Gbeanside  and 
Glapham  with  me,  ana  earnestly 
prayed  tiiat,  as  the  continent  was  a 
wide  place,  on  landing  they  would 
scatter  &r  and  wide,  and  no  more 
by  their  slang,  their  paletots,  and 
wide-awakes,  mar  the  mipression  to 
be  expected  from  foreign  tongues 
and  national  costume. 

As  to  the  passage,  my  daughters 
were  vwy  sick,  yet  tried  to  laugh  it 
off.  Mrs.  Cropper  was  just  enough 
nauseated  to  want  all  sorts  of  thii^ 
she  waan^t  likely  to  have  when 
landed  at  Oalais.  For  myself^ 
luckily  I  was  not  ill;  for  I  wassoon 
io  a  profuse  perspiration  with  heaps 
of  luggage  to  land,  in  foar  of  missing 
the  Brussels  train.  I  found  exactly 
that  dearth  of  help  we  should  ex- 
pect in  England  if  all  the  railway 
porters  and  all  the  cabmen  bad 
slaruck  for  wages  at  the  same  time. 

A  calm  and  experienced  traveller, 
with  three  ladies,  said  to  me,  in  the 
torrent  of  my  passion  and  impa- 
tience, 'Be  advised,  sir,  take  it 
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oooUy ;  this  is  Oalais,  it  isn't  DoTer. 
Ton  are  oome  to  see  the  continent 
and  now  you  have  a  taste  of  it' 
At  the  same  moment  a  commis- 
sionaire came  up  to  him  and  said — 

'A-ar  you  Monsieur  Earring- 
ton?' 

'  Yes :  then  my  letter  to  the  Hdtel 
Imperial  has  been  duly  receiyed?' 
.    'Oertain-ly,  saar!' 

At  the  same  moment  the  man 
took  the  ticket  for  luggage,  handed 
the  ladies  to  a  carriage,  and  (as  I 
afterwards  heard)  paid  their  &re8, 
and  registered  their  luggage  by 
deputy,  while,  mounting  on  the  box 
of  the  carriage,  he  escorted  the 
party  for  a  drive  round  the  town, 
till  he  saw  fit  to  take  them  to  the 
station,  where  a  coupe  had  been  en- 
gaged, by  a  small  fee  to  the  oon- 
duotor. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  suffering 
martyrdom.  My  poor  Eliza  kept 
close  to  me  as  interpreter,  though, 
to  make  a  graye  confession,  had  &e 
dear  girl  translated  literally  all  the 
expletiyes  which  escaped  me,  her 
language  would  have  been  in  ad- 
vance even  of  the  fastest  of  all  fast 
young  ladies. 

'  Call  out  to  that  butcher,'  I  said, 
mistaking  a  porter  in  the  usual  blue 
&ock,  'and  see  if  you  can't  get  a 
cab  or  whatever  they  call  it.*  We 
had  yet  to  learn  cabstands,  not  beine 
things  in  nature,  are  not  found 
everywhere,  and  that  porters  abroad 
are  not  in  proportion  to  the  haste 
and  impatience  of  energetic  Britons. 
Everybody  had  to  wait  his  turn ; 
and  get  one  of  these  fellows  out  of 
their  regulation  pace  if  you  can. 
Tes;  our  eyes  were  opening  to  na- 
tional differences  and  the  blessings 
of  old  England  in  particular;  for 
all  that  sympathy  with  our  excited 
feelings,  all  that  energy  to  make  a 
clearance  and  do  promptly  what 
had  to  be  done — in  short,  all  that 
heart  and  soul  in  the  workman, 
which  we  take  for  granted  in  Eng- 
land, exist  in  England  and  nowhere 
else.  Once  cross  the  water,  and  you 
are  served  by  such  soulless,  phleg- 
matic creatures,  they  seem  to  have 
been  kneaded  like  dumplings  in- 
stead of  being  organised  like  men. 
Mr.  Barrington  and  his  p«xty  in 
calm    and    unruffled     eiyoyment 


stepping  into  the  train  just  before 
us,  observed,  'Then  you've  saved 
the  train.  Hot  work,  isnt  it?  but 
you'll  do  better  after  a  day  or  two.' 

Hot  work,  indeed !  I  had  worked 
like  a  galley-slave  among  our '  thirty- 
nine  articles,'  and  with  new  kii- 
guage  to  speak  (I  had  freshened  up  a 
little  of  my  schoolboy  French),  and 
though  by  aid  of  my  emphatic  and 
dumb  show  they  could  make  out 
my  lingo,  their  gabble  was  strange 
as  double  Dutch  to  me.  I  was 
bothered  with  francs  and  centimes 
instead  of  shillings  and  pence,  and 
quickly  did  I  learn  what  a  question- 
able advantage  were  their  tickets 
for  luggage — a  safe  and  slow  vexa- 
tion which  no  man  in  England 
would  endure  for  a  day. 

And  now  '  Montez,  montez,  mon- 
tez,  get  in,  get  in,'  was  the  cry,  and 
a  pretty  get  in  it  was.  Each  of 
the  other  passengers  had  evidently 
his  quantum  of  luggage  with  him. 
One  was  a  French  dressmaker,  I 
suppose,  with  four  bonnet-boxes 
piled  up  one  above  another,  to  stop 
the  little  air  for  which  we  gasped 
from  the  window.  I  motioned  to 
the  conductor  to  clear  these  things 
out,  and  he  did  put  out  his  hand 
to  do  so ;  but  Madame  snatched  at 
her  goods  savagely  like  a  monkey, 
eyeing  and  scowling  at  me  sideways 
just  as  that  animal  does.  I  called 
out  'Un  franc'  and  'pour  boixe;' 
but  the  man  said  there  were  no 
other  seats ;  and  my  wife  looked  so 
near  upon  Minting,  that  I  was 
thinking  of  forfeiting  our  &res  and 
recruiting  at  Calais  that  night,  when 
my  '  pour  boire '  began  to  operate. 
Another  carriage  was  put  on,  and 
we  had  a  cool  compartment  to  our- 
selves. 

The  girls  now  produced  some  cake 
and  some  fruit,  and  by  help  of  my 
flask  of  sherry  and  a  reaction  after 
all  our  horrors,  we  be^tn  to  know 
ourselves  again. 

When  once  started  their  railway 
travelling  proved  very  good.  The 
pace  is  not  that  express  pace  which 
fatigues,  and  all  is  composed  and 
punctual ;  but  to  say  it  ever  equals 
our  Great  Western  on  the  balance 
is  not  tma 

We  had  not  gone  many  miles  be^ 
fore  the  conductor,  in  his  haste,  was 
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about  to  throst  two  third-class 
country-people,  all  garlic  and  per- 
spiration, in  upon  us.  Tou  are  sub- 
ject to  such  mixtures  on  the  conti- 
nent. You  have  also  the  same  filthy 
garlic  or  tobacco-breathing  company 
in  taking  tickets,  as  all  classes  meet 
at  the  same  pigeonhole,  and  crowd 
you  while  you  wait  your  turn,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes,  registering 
your  luggage,  and  no  admit^ce  for 
your  ladies  into  the  vaiting-room 
till  you  have  done  so.  But  as  Mrs. 
Cropper  looked  unutterable  things, 
*  Pour  boiro,  pour  boire,'  I  once  more 
found  the  open  Sesame  to  man's 
heart.  '  No  Fees '  reads  all  very 
well  in  a  notice ;  but  no  comfort  is 
the  inevitable  result.  For  one  more 
franc  I  had  a  tacit  promise  we  should 
have  the  whole  carriage  to  our- 
selves. 

Mrs.  Cropper  had  argued  ever 
since  Christmas  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  courier.  I  had  read  tiie  old 
Btory  that  couriers  were  in  league 
with  cheating  innkeepers,  and 
raised  the  price  of  everything.  This 
is  a  silly  exaggeration.  If  they  get 
a  profit,  it  is  one  for  which  you  do 
not  necessarily  pay,  and  they  pre- 
vent your  being  cheated  at  every 
step,  and  the  English  are  habitually 
cheated.  Fancy  having  the  wrong 
change,  an  overcharge  for  the  fare, 
and  also  for  luggage—three  losses 
quite  possible  at  the  same  time !  Till 
experienced  on  the  continent  never 
undertake  ladies  without  a  courier, 
or  it  will  spoil  all  your  enjoyment. 
My  wife  began  again  about  the 
courier  mistake,  as  she  called  it, 
and  I  felt  sure  she  would  harp  on 
this  same  string  at  every  little  mii»- 
hap  till  we  were  home  again. 

All  this  time  I  had  been  swallow- 
ing a  laige  morsel  of  foreign  parts 
without  tasting  it.  I  was  too  full 
of  perplexities,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  to  look  out  of  vrindow;  but 
when  I  did  so  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  country  quite  English, 
though  the  French  signboaros  at 
the  villages  greatly  entertained  me. 
Above  all,  at  a  village  post  ofiElce  (so 
it  happened)  where  I  read  'Marie 
Boisson,  sage  femme,'  from  which 
I  was  inferring  a  popular  belief 
in  witches  and  wizards;  but  the 
girls  laughed  at  mj  blunder,  and 


my  wife  reminded  me  of  '  Ladies 
and  letters  safely  delivered.'  At 
every  station  I  saw '  Pour  les  dames,' 
'  Pour  les  hommes,'  and  after  paying 
a  ten-sous  fee,  and  to  a  lady  Cloa- 
cina,  who  pointed  to  a  governmental 
tariff,  I  could  not  but  reflect  that 
order  and  regulation  there  reigned 
supreme,  and  nothing  was  too  little 
for  the  iMitemal  government  of  im- 
X>erial  France. 

The  weather  was  insufierably  hot, 
and  we  were  rather  tired  by  the 
time  we  reached  Brussels.  Here, 
again,  we  learnt  more  of  foreign 
customs  than  we  bargained  for.  Once 
more  order  and  regulation  are  sent 
us  for  our  sins.  None  of  the  helter- 
skelter  of  Paddington,  where  a  hand 
from  a  window  brings  No.  33  run- 
ning by  your  side,  engaging  a  cab, 
or  telling  you  to  describe  your  lug- 
gage and  sit  comfortable  till  No.  33. 
brings  it,  with  a  power  of  back  and 
nimbleness  of  feet,  as  if  labour  were 
a  pleasure.  No ;  we  found  our  way 
into  something  like  a  long  and  dirty 
goods  shed,  and  there  we  had  to 
wait  till,  in  the  most  leisurely  way 
possible,  many  hundreds  of  boxes 
were  carried  in  on  men's  shoulders 
from  a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  all  to 
be  sorted,  all  to  be  identified  with 
your  tickets  and  claimed,  and  after 
that  all  to  be  carried  out  to  fiacres 
if  you  could  find  any  one  to  do  it. 
Twenty  minutes,  at  least,  for  ladies 
to  stand  in  the  heat  and  vile  odours 
of  an  unwashed  crowd !  But  mean- 
while we  heard— 

Commiasionaire, — '  Your  telegraph, 
saar.  Monsieur  Barrington.  A  car- 
riage, saar.  Apartments  to  your 
pleasure,  saar.  Tour  luggage  will 
follow.' 

And  off  went  the  Barringtons,  as 
unencumbered  as  the  royal  family 
just  up  from  Windsor.  '  Sorry  we 
can't  assist  you,'  was  their  tanta- 
lizing and  smiling  remark. 

Arrived  at  length  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bruxelles,  the  landlord  met  us  with 
the  inquiry, '  Had  we  written  ?'  '  No.' 
'Very  sorry:  he  had  apartments, 
but  on  the  third  floor.'  They  proved 
hot,  sunny,  and  disi^greeable ;  but, 
having  ascended  so  far,  my  wife  and 
daughters  were  too  exhausted  to  do 
anything  else  than  submit  to  their 
fete— to  put  up  with  dilatory  third- 
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floor  attendance  and  a  very  sorry 
dinner ;  and  while  the  Barringtons 
were  in  time  for  the  table  d*hdte, 
and  with  saloon  looking  pleasantly 
over  the  park«  after  a  day  of  enjoy- 
ment and  composure,  we  were  all 
utterly  prostrate,  and  only  fit  for 
bed. 

Next  morning,  as  I  happened  to 
have  unlocked  our  door  Wore  I 
rang  the  bell,  the  gax^on,  a  real 
creature  of  the  male  kind,  walked 
light  into  our  room,  and  stood  there 
before  I  could  muster  French  enough 
to  stop  him.  Sfy  wife's  horror  was 
afterwards  complete  when  she  saw 
one  gar9on  maMng  her  bed,  and 
another  in  the  girls'  room,  actually 
folding  up  their  chemises.  As  to 
our  maid,  we  had  to  ring  for  the 
garoon  to  ring  for  her;  and  what 
with  her  sick,  headaches  (which  she 
thought  it  on^  genteel  to  have  after 
traYelling),  her  grumbling  about  her 
meals^d  accommodation,  and  beinff 
always  in  the  way  in  one  sense,  ana 
never  in  the  way  in  another — for 
her  sight-seeing  seemed  quite  as  ne- 
cessary as  our  own — it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  travelled  for  her 
benefit  or  she  for  ours. 

Sauntering  before  break&st  I  met 
Mr.  Barrington.  He  proved  to  know 
some  of  our  county  friends,  and  I 
knew  some  of  his,  and  we  soon  fra- 
ternized. I  said  somehow  we  had 
mads  a  bad  beginning,  and  one 
which  contrasted  most  unfavourably 
with  his.  I  also  observed  he  had 
no  courier;  on  which  he  replied, 
'  No;  but  I  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  courier  notwithstanding ;  and  I 
will  give  you  a  hint.  A  courier  is 
useful  to  choose  your  hotel ;  so  does 
Murray's  Guide.  The  hotel  first 
named  in  Murray  is  always  second 
to  none.  A  courier  cannot  both  see 
you  off  and  await  your  arrival.  Here 
I  have  an  advantage  by  my  plan, 
for  before  starting  I  write  not  only 
for  rooms,  but  also  for  a  commis- 
sionaire to  meet  me  with  a  fiacre. 
He  takes  my  lugsage-ticket  to  his 
omnibus-man,  and  I  wait  for  no- 
thing. A  commissionaire  also,  at 
each  remove,  goes  first,  with  the 
hotel  omnibus,  to  take  my  tickets, 
to  register  my  luggage,  and  to  in- 
sure fby  a  fee)  a  ^od  carriage ;  and 
we  follow  composedly  in  a  fiacscey 


and  so  the  ladies  avoid  waiting 
amidst  nuisances  enough  to  make 
you  sick.  True,  a  courier  will  pack 
up  for  you ;  but  our  luggage  is  little, 
and  our  arrangements  so  simple 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  Besides,  the 
hotel  commissionaire  win  serve  yoa 
for  all  purposes  like  an  occasional 
courier.  Follow  my  example,  and 
you  will  travel  pleasantly  for  the 
fature.' 

'  But,'  he  added, '  although  I  write 
on  for  rooms,  I  always  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  an  early  hour.  If  not, 
they  reserve  some  rooms  for  you, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  first  to  come  is 
the  best  served.  We  were  amused 
at  your  perplexities  yesterday,  see- 
ing in  you  our  former  selves.  If 
the  buzzing  fly  is  able  to  distract 
the  wisest  counsellor,  the  fionfly 
man — above  all  if  his  wife  bnnigs 
her  maid  afl  completely  EngliRh  as 
herself— commonly  frete  ana  fames 
his  two  months  abroad  with  very 
little  mind  to  spare,  or  composure 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  or  the  novelties 
he  has  come  to  see.' 

We  all  met  at  break&st^  well  and 
lively,  and  all  agog  to  lionize.  I 
declared  myself  a  convert  to  couriers, 
and  that  I  should  have  a  conmiis- 
sionaire  instead  always  at  our  ser- 
vice. In  four  days  we  had  done 
Waterloo,  had  had  a  day  over  at 
Antwerp,  had  spent  evenings  with 
the  band,  and  my  eyes  had  been 
swimming  over  two  picture-gallerieB. 
The  girls,  and  almost  always  the 
maid— for  she  would  be  dreadfuUy 
disagreeable  if  we  didn't  take  her— 
usually  went  first,  and  I  and  Mrs. 
Cropper,  who  was  rather  corpulent, 
brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  not 
that  we  at  all  cared  about  pictures: 
but  we  had  come  to  see  things,  uid 
felt  bound  to  see  them.  Ayyung 
Cantab  admitted  at  Jnterlachen  he 
did  not  care  twopence  about  soenezy, 
and  thought  pictures  a  bore,  and 
was  sorry  the  governor  would  drag 
the  fjEUDoil^  beyond  Paris,  for  there 
he  had  a  jolly  good  spree.  Bunning 
after  pleasure  is  very  fiektiguing;  it 
is  only  worth  having  when  it  runs 
after  us;  and  by  the  fourth  <lay  we 
were  too  knocked  up  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Wenow  heard  that  we  had  started 
too  early.    Certainly  we  had  all  the 
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long  days ;  but  a  continental  snnimer 
is  1^6  the  hottest  of  Englifib  dog^- 
dajs.  Start  the  last  week  in  Angnst, 
and  yon  will  have  weather  in  which 
yon  have  energy  for  sight-seeing^ 
when  a  railway  carriage  or  table- 
dlidte  is  not  like  an  oven,  when  cool 
rooms  await  yon,  and,  above  all, 
when  the  rainy  season  is  generally 
past;  for  Swiss  tourists  sometimes 
find  Lucerne,  Chillon,  or  Mont  Blano 
nndistingaishabie  in  mist 

By  the  time  we  had  tried  some 
more  table  d'hdtes  at  Ck)logne,  at 
Bobn,  at  Goblentz,  and  Fraiikfort, 
foreign  parts  seemeid  to  me  less  fo- 
reign than  I  expected.  Not  a  French- 
man had  we  seen,  and  only  a  few 
German  officers  at  Cologne.  No ;  it 
seemed  that  the  English  and  Ame- 
ricans between  them  had  made  one 
beaten  and  private  track,  and  had 
semi-AngHciBed  all  the  hotels.  Table- 
dlidte  originally  meant  the  land- 
lord's dinner,  where  the  traveller 
woold  meet  the  citizens  of  the  place. 
He  moved  slowly,  and  saw  different 
rand  scenes,  costomes,  and  habits, 
while  the  postilion  turned  round  in 
his  jack-boots,  and  gave  character- 
istic explanations;  but  now,  instead 
of  doing  the  continent,  we  were  only 
doing  the  hotels,  and  studied  the 
habits  of  the  natives  at  twenty*five 
miles  an  hour.  One  railway  stotion 
was  like  another,  and  we  found  our- 
selves day  after  day  in  the  same 
company  as  in  England, — only  most 
of  it  more  vulgar  than  we  had  ever 
sat  down  with,  and  nearly  all  made 
neater  fools  of  themselves  than  they 
dared  to  do  at  homa 

Mrs.  Cropper  b^an  to  speak  phi- 
losophically on  this  Doint,  and  said 
it  was  the  wrong  kind  of  travelling. 
She  had  always  said  the  old  posting 
days  alone  were  to  be  called  iouring 
even  in  England.  Much  is  to  be 
said  OB  both  sides.  A  rapid  survey 
of  four  or  five  kingdoms,  from  Cakds 
to  YOTice  and  Florence,  over  the 
Splugen,  and  back  over  Mont  Cenis 
by  Paris,  we  have  made  in  six  weeks, 
and  we  have  never  regretted  the 
days  so  spent  Thanks  to  railways, 
you  fly  £K>m  capital  to  capital  and 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  instead  of 
from  one  countrv  town  to  another. 
But  my  wife  had  her  own  way  for 
once»    We  onoe  divided  our  jouimey 


at  a  French  country  inn.  An  Eng- 
lish public-house  would  have  bo^ 
luxury  to  it  She  was  afraid  to  get 
into  bed,  and  passed  a  wretched 
night  in  cloaks  upon  the  sofEu  Ladies 
who  travel  for  pleasure  should  be 
contented  to  go  ooily  where  there 
are  first-class  hotels.  Our  friends 
who  have  ventured  in  the  Tyrol 
have  had  food  they  could  not  eat, 
and  beds  they  coula  not  sleep  in. 

The  Bhine,  thanks  to  my  Mentor, 
we  did  pretty  well.  We  took  the 
raU  which  runs  along  its  bsJiks  as 
fisur  as  Coblentz,  and  did  'up  the 
Bhine'  next  day  to  a  point  near 
Wiesbaden.  The  views  from  the 
rail  have  one  advantage— that  noble 
river  at  every  turn  lies  like  a  liUce 
with  a  foreground  before  you;  and 
half  a  day^s  steaming  is  quite 
enough.  Very  slow  work  against 
the  stream,  and  with  a  perfect  snob- 
ocracy  on  deck ;  the  awning  in  the 
way  of  the  views,  and  noisy  taUdng 
and  chiUQSing,  with  the  steam  of 
broiled  ham,  coffee,  or  other  abomi- 
nations in  your  nostrils,  the  sublime 
ia  &r  too  near  the  ridiculous;  the 
whole  thing  is  cockneyfied,  and  it 
is  hard  to  remain  in  a  steUe  of 
mind  to  e^joy  the  picturesque.  The 
scenery  of  the  Bhine  is  disappointing 
to  all  who  know  well  eitlier  tne  Wye, 
the  Tay,  or  the  Thames.  The  vine- 
clad  slopes  may  be  mistaken  for 
potato-fields;  the  eye  hardly  de- 
tects the  difference.  A  river  is  no- 
thing without  richly-wooded  banks. 
The  finest  parts  are  where  there 
is  wood;  like  the  Wye — ^like,  but 
never  equal ;  and  the  castles — quite 
third-rate  ruins — do  not  stand  forUi 
in  gKy  antiquity,  but  are  too  much 
the  same  red  colour  as  the  rocks, 
and  seem  to  have  heea  patched  up 
from  time  to  time  to  impose  on 
tourists.  That  there  are  fine  views 
on  such  a  river  is  certain;  but  on 
what  wide  river  in  England  is  there 
not?  Think  of  the  Dart,  the  river 
below  Ipswich;  or  BaJa  and  the 
river  under  Cader  Idns.  No ;  never 
leave  England  for  scenery  of  the 
same  kind;  the  foliage  and  timber, 
and  the  emearald  green  of  our  moister 
climate  defy  all  comparisons. 

Heidelbog  and  Baden-Baden, 
with  the  Black  Forest,  are  i^aoes 
to   dwell   ia   memoryi    but   not 
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matchless,  like  the  falls  of  Schaff- 
hanscn,  which  we  heard  Americans 
say  have  features  to  compare  with 
Niagara,  and  is  the  perfection  of 
scenery;  but  (not  naving  then 
seen  the  Schaffhaosen)  till  the  rail 
brought  us  round  that  sweep  which 
suddenly  disclosed  the  Rigi  and 
PilatuB,  two  giant  sentinels,  throw- 
ing their  dark  shadows  over  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  beneath,  we  could 
none  of  us  admit  we  had  found 
scenery  worth  coming  for— as  good 
or  better  at  home.  We  went  thence 
to  Berne  and  Thun,  and  through 
the  pass  to  Yermatt,  a  specimen  of 
alpine  scenery  the  most  bold  and 
bracing  too,  infinitely  superior  to 
the  confined,  enervating,  and  most 
unhealthy  valley  of  Ghamouni.  All 
these  days  we  enjoyed  the  distinctive 
scenery  of '  foreign  parts '  indeed. 

And  what  did  we  chiefly  learn 
from  our  travels?  Our  first  was 
a  German  and  a  Swiss  tour;  our 
second  was  over  the  Alps  to  the 
Lake  of  Como,  Milan,  Verona, 
Palma,  Venice,  Padua,  to  Florence ; 
and  our  third  thipugh  North  €^- 
man  cities  to  Vienna,  and  home 
by  the  south  cities  Constance  and 
Zurich;  and  we  feel  the  fruits  of 
these  tours  in,  as  it  were,  a  new 
sense,  and  in  a  new  standard  of 
comparison.  Things  which  we  had 
long  in  England  deemed  things  of 
course,  proved  blessings  and  refine- 
ments peculiar  to  England  alone. 
Li  taste,  decency,  and  cleanliness 
other  countries  seem  much  in  the 

C'tion  in  which  England  was  a 
dred  and  fifly  years  since,  when 
our  houses  were  filthy,  our  ablu- 
tions  quite  partial,  and  nothinpr  so 
gross  as  to  shock  the  ear  or  to  offend 
"tiieeye. 

All  best  worth  knowing  is  to  be 
learnt  without  being  the  slave  of 
sightHseeing.  At  one  time,  we  Con- 
fess it,  we  travelled  with  our  noses 
well  into  our  Murrays.  This  is  very 
<sommon,  and  is  as  un&vourable  to 
observation  abroad  as  conning  the 
Exhibition  catalogue  is  to  enjoying 
pictures  at  home.  Some  Venetians, 
nearly  all  of  whose  fine  works  are 
in  churches,  mistook  these  Murrays, 
and  said  tiie  English  were  very 
devout,  but  prayed  walking,  out  of 
red-covered  prayer-books. — After  a 


while  we  found  it  a  relief  to  come 
to  a  town  where  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  see.  '  No  lessons  to- 
day,' said  Eliza. — ^At  one  time  we 
panted  and  melted  up  Italian  stair- 
cases, and  seeing  acres  of  pictures 
as  in  a  match  against  time,  witii 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  At  last  I  made  a  most  heroic 
resolution,  that,  laugh  who  mi^t^ 
I  would  stroll  about  and  smoke 
my  cigar,  and  look  at  just  what  in- 
terested me  in  particular,  without 
caring  for  the  taste  of  the  world  in 
general  ^downright  make-believe, 
half  of  it)  to  the  end  of  my  tour. 
Mrs.  Cropper  breathed  freely  firom 
that  hour.  So  Mrs.  Cropper  and  I 
used  to  thread  the  streets,  to  look 
in  the  shops,  and,  above  all,  to  con- 
template the  peasants  in  the  market 
My  daughter  Julia,  with  a  talent  fiir 
drawing,  was  always  after  the  paint- 
ings; but  a  littie  went  a  long  way 
with  us,  and  with  nine  out  of  ten  of 
other  travellers,  too.  Sir  W.  Scott 
among  the  number:  Lord  Byron 
also  could  only  name  one  picture 
(of  Hagar,  at  Milan)  on  which  he 
cared  to  dwell. 

As  to  studying  men  and  manners ; 
you  want  a  sojourn,  not  a  tour.  You 
must  go  as  a  knight-errant  in  quest 
of  rural  adventure,  and  not  as  a 
feunily  man,  where  lUl  that  is  repul- 
sive— and,  therefore,  half  of  what 
is  characteristic — ^is  necessarily  left 
out  As  well  expect  to  see  read  life 
in  London  in  Begent  Street  and 
Eotten  Bow.  Ladies  have  remarked 
to  me, '  The  affcer  recollections  are 
the  best  part  of  a  foreign  tour.' 
True :  you  are  too  excited,  whilst 
swallowing,  to  taste  anything;  the 
pleasure  is  in  ruminating  and  digest- 
ing. SightHseeing  is  the  most  ex- 
hausting of  all  tbSogs.  Tourists  try 
to  see  too  much.  Thisis  very  natu- 
ral :  they  feel,  however  tired,  they 
must  see  what  all  the  world  tails 
of;  and  we  must  see  now  or  never. 
The  thing  to  do,  if  possible,  is  not  to 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  to  live 
from  place  to  place.  Instead  of  ten 
weeks  out  of  town — say  at  Kyde— 
last  year  I  shifted  quarters  leisurely 
through  ten  cities,  with  Vienna  as 
the  furthest  I  saw  all  the  sights, 
composedly,  and  with  inclinatioin, 
affcer  my  newspaper  and  quiet  mom- 
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ings;  and  by  a  driTO  eTerr  even- 
ing I  saw  every  street  and  every 
sabnrb. 

My  advice  is,  in  a  first  tour,  man 
out  the  conn^  by  a  rapid  ana 
comprehensive  survey.  Six  weeks 
vnll  take  any  active  young  people  to 
Yenice,  over  one  pass  of  the  Alps, 
and  home,  by  Leghorn  and  Genoa^ 
over  another.  And  now  you  can  go 
either  through  Switzerland,  Como, 
and  Milan,  or  by  the  new  railway, 
by  Munich,  Inspruck  and  Verona. 
To  our  elderly  friends  we  advise 
only  a  few  removes;  for  the  fiatigue 
is  great    But  to  improve  by  travel. 


unless  you  reside  and  enter  into 
society  for  a  year  in  one  place,  you 
need  not  be  a&aid  of  travelling  &flt. 
You  have  but  a  surface  view,  at 
the  best;  and  by  activity  you  may 
see  as  much  as  needs  be  seen  of 
many  places  in  two  days,  as  well  as 
in  six.  Feed  only  at  fint-rate  hotels 
or  at  a  first-rate  pension,  like  Mrs. 
Worley's  at  Lucerne.  Even  the 
best  of  foreign  diet  is  trying,  and 
serious  illness  may  mar  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  are  deluded  by  the 
tricked-up  garbage  to  be  expected 
at  common  pensions  and  second- 
class  hotels. 


PEDESTRI^  FEATS. 


CHAPTEB  L 

HAT  was  the  time?  is  now  the  first  query 
of  every  athlete— army  man,  dvil  servant, 
undergraduate,  or  public  schoolboy,  as. 
breathless  after  his  task,  he  rejoins  the  friend 
who  has  attended  to  his  interests  during  the 
race,  and  also  'held  the  watch.'  Seventy 
years  ago  such  a  question  was  but  rarely 
asked  amongst  amateurs,  and  as  very  few 
professional  runners  owned  stop-watches, 
the  distance  won  by  and  style  of  goin^  in 
previous  contests  rather  than  the  length  of 
time  occupied  were  the  chief  points  for  con- 
sideration when  pitting  competitors  against 
each  other.  No  doubt  innumerable  feats 
passed  unnoticed,  and  many  rapid  races 
prior  to  1800,  which  might  have  been  handed 
down  as  a  criterion  of  the  speed  and  stamina 
of  those  engaged,  are  either  imauthenticated 
or  else  brie^  detailed  and  doubtful.  In 
looking  through  sporting  works  about  this 
period  a  paragraph  may  now  and  again  bo  met  with  intimating  that  So- 
and-So,  a  'count^man,'  or,  equally  likely,  'Knight  of  St.  Crispin,'  is  said 
to  have  covered  a  mile  within  five  minutes ;  but  beyond  such  slender  records 
there  is  little  evidence  of  the  powers  of  runners. 

A  number  of  the  best-known  performances  about  the  opening  of  this 
century  will  be  found  below,  but,  from  the  method  of  training  formerly 
adopted  it  can  hardly  be  expected  they  will  contrast  favourably  with  those 
of  to-day.  Pedestrians  used  to  undergo  a  course  of  treatment  that 
the  constitution  of  a  horse  even  would  be  but  ill  able  to  bear.  First, 
physic  was  administered  in  huge  and  frequent  doses;  then  followed 
sweating  down,  until,  instead  of  elastic  muscles  and  cheerful  activity, 
the  trainee  looked  weary  and  downcast,  and  quite  incapable  of  a 
'spurt'  when  the  pinch  came.  Now-a-days  a  few  gentie  pargatires 
only  are  given,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  stomach ;   then  follows  exercise 
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of  a  xnoderata  cliaracter  at  first — 
the  constitution  being  thoronghlj 
considered — and  eventually,  by  re- 
gular practice  at  the  distance  to  be 
run,  condition  is  attained  without 
extreme  hardship,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  scouring  miles  of  coun- 
try, possibly  in  the  rain,  at  dawn 
of  day  being  altogether  dispensed 
with  as  unusual,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  undesirable.  Early  rising 
and  retiring;  a  shower-bath  after 
the  daily  brisk  walks  in  fine  wea- 
ther; a  course  of  steady,  even 
work;  meats  suited  to  the  palate, 
a  few  fresh  vegetables,  tea,  toast, 
mild  October  ale,  and  a  little  red 
wine,  should  form  the  regimen  and 
diet  suitable  to  the  majority  of  men : 
exceptional  cases  require  suitable 
treatment 

But  'to  our  tub.'  Amongst  the 
earliest  celebrities  with  whom  we 
shall  deal  were  Foster  Powell,  a 
Torkshireman,  Captain  Barclay,  of 
Ury,  and  Daniel  Crisp,  of  Leton, 
Norfolk.  Powell  was  an  attorney's 
clerk  in  the  New  Inn,  and  his 
fleetness  of  foot  first  becune  known 
when  he  set  out  on  foot  to  York  for 
some  leases,  and  returned  in  litUo 
more  than  six  days.  In  1773  he 
performed  the  same  journey  (394 
miles)  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
guineas  in  much  quicker  time,  and 
his  health  not  being  very  good,  ibo 
exploit  is  thus  rendered  more  sur- 
prising. On  the  opemng  day  he 
covered  88  miles,  on  the  second  72, 
on  the  third  69,  on  the  fourth  65, 
on  the  fifth  54,  and  on  the  sixth  56, 
reaching  Hicks's  Hall,  London, 
nearly  six  hours  within  the  period 
allotted.  In  November,  1778,  on 
the  Lea  Bridge  Road  he  attempted 
to  run  3  miles  in  10  minutes, 
but  foiled  by  30  seconds.  Nino 
years  later  he  walked  from  the 
Falstaff  Inn,  Canterbury,  to  Lon- 
don Bridge  and  back,  a  distance 
of  113  nules,  in  23  hours  50 
min.  This  may  be  set  down  as 
the  best  performance  up  to  date, 
and  oue  of  the  most  extraordinary 
on  record.  During  the  following 
July  he  undertook,  for  a  bet  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  to  walk  100  miles 
in  22  hours,  and  accomplished 
the  task,  with  a  few  minutes  to 
spare,    over     a    course     between 


Hyde  Park  Comer  and  the  fiftieth 
milestone  on  the  Bath  road. 

The  chief  feats  in  his  career,  how- 
ever, were  yet  to  follow.  In  August, 
1790,  he  accepted  a  wager  of  30 
guineas  to  13  that  he  would  walk 
from  London  to  York,  and  return 
to  St.  Paul's  in  5  days  18  hours. 
For  the  first  four  days  be  covered 
the  same  distances  as  before,  but  on 
the  fifth  he  slept  on  this  side  of 
Biggleswade  instead  of  at  the  Cock 
at  Eaton,  as  previously,  and  even- 
tually reached  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney in  5  days,  x6  hours,  10  minutes. 
In  the  following  June  he  undertook 
to  go  between  Shoreditch  and  York, 
returning  to  Shoreditch  Church  in. 
5  days  15  hours*  and  again  he 
defeated  time  by  i  hour  35  minnteSy 
making  an  average  of  nearly  three 
miles  an  hour  throughout.  We  find 
it  recorded  by  Pierce  Egan  that 
'  Powell  was  a  pattern  to  all  pedes- 
trians for  unblemished  integrity; 
in  no  one  instance  was  be  ever 
challonged  with  making  a  cross,* 

Captain  Barclay  Alliudice,  of  Ury, 
was  bom  in  August,  1779,  and 
after  studying  at  Bicbasmd  com- 
pleted his  academieal  studies  at 
Cambridge.  For  phyaieal  endur- 
ance few  men  have  been  80  cele- 
brated as  the  Captain,  wboee  mus- 
cular strength  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age  was  so  great  that  he 
lifted  84  stones,  and  at  a  later 
period  threw  half  a  hundred  weight 
with  a  straight  arm  a  distance  of 
eight  yards.  From  his  youth  up- 
wards the  Captain's  love  of  pedes- 
trianism  and  athletics  was  marked, 
and  his  plain  stylo  of  living  and 
constant  exercise  caused  him  to  be 
always  in  first-rate  condition.  In 
1 801  he  matched  himself  for  3,000 
guineas  to  walk  90  miles  in  sii 
hours,  but  after  completing  67  in 
13  hours  he  drank  some  brandy^ 
and,  becoming  sick,  gave  up  the 
task.  Later  in  the  year  he  again  at- 
tempted the  same  performance,  this 
time  for  a  stake  of  5,000  guineas. 
The  course  was  between  Hull  and 
York,  over  a  measured  mile,  and  he 
covered  the  foil  distance,  with 
I  hour  7  min.  56  sec.  to  spare. 
In  1803  he  ran  a  match  in 
Hyde  Park  against  one  Wazd,  and 
although  the  latter  was  supported 
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at  3  to  I  on  him  the  Captain  won 
easily  by  ten  yards  in  56  sees. 
He  also,  in  1804,  beat  an  officer  of 
the  48th  regiment  in  a  mile  race, 
and  afterwards  completely  oatpaoed 
John  Ireland,  a  noted  swift  runner. 
They  were  matched  for  500  gnioeas, 
and  Barclay  performed  the  mile  in 
the  then  surprising  time  of  4  min. 
50  sec.,  Ireland  giving  up  at 
three-fourths  of  the  distance.  In 
1807  he  made  a  24  hours  match 
against  Abraham  Wood  for  300 
guineas,  the  Captain  to  be  allowed 
20  nules  at  starting.  It  was  decided 
on  Newmarket  Heath  on  October  1 2, 
a  measured  and  roped  mile  being 
used  by  both  competitors,  who 
were  to  go  as  far  as  they  oould^ 
running  or  walking,  in  the  time 
allowed.  Wood  made  8  miles  in 
the  first  hour,  7  each  in  the  second 
and  third,  6^  in  the  fourth,  6  in  the 
fifth,  and  5}  in  the  sixth— total, 
40  miles.  Barclay  went  exactly  six 
miles  an  hour  during  the  same 
time,  thus  reaching  36  miles. 
Wood  here  resigned,  but  the  Cap- 
tain went  four  miles  further,  and 
won  the  stakes  and  bets.  It  after- 
wards transpired  that  when  Wood 
had  completed  33  miles,  some  liquid 
laudanum  was  administered  to  him. 
On  this  a  dispute  followed  with 
reference  to  the  bets,  which  at  Tat- 
tersall's  were  eyentually  declared 
off.  It  was  known  that  Wood  had 
on  a  wet  day  accomplished  50 
miles  in  7  hours  whilst  training, 
and  he  had  also  done  40  miles  in 
5  hours  at  Brighton,  so  that  had 
the  match  been  completed  it  would 
have  proved  extremely  interesting. 
The  stamina  and  pluck  of  both  men 
were  such  that  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them:  the  Cap- 
tain's  'staying  powers'  wore  re- 
markable, and  Wood's  swiftness 
and  fine  condition  must  have  in- 
sured his  making  a  hard  race  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  event 
that  ever  took  place  from  a  pedes- 
trian point  of  view  was  Captain 
Barclay's  match  for  a  bet  of  1,000 
guineas,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  go  on  foot  I  mile  in  each 
hour  for  one  thousand  successive 
hours.  The  feat  was  performed  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  the  course  being 
half  a  mile  out  and  the  same  dis- 


tance back  to  Buckle's  house,  lamps 
beiog  hung  to  light  the  way  during 
the  night  After  training  for  some 
weeks  at  Owston,  in  Yorkshira^ 
under  Mr.  Smith,  the  old  sports- 
man, and  his  son,  Barclay  started 
on  his  task  at  twelve  o'clock  afc 
night  on  June  i,  1809.  He  walked 
without  the  least  apparent  exertion, 
scarcely  raising  his  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  diy  days  a  water-cart 
went  over  the  track  to  keep  it  cool 
and  prevent  hardness.  He  changed 
his  apparel  with  the  weather,  which, 
on  t^  whole,  was  rather  wet,  and 
thus  favoured  him.  As  time  passed 
his  right  leg  suffered  from  a  spee- 
modic  affection,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  fimsh  every  mile  occupied 
twenty  minutes.  His  appetite,  how* 
ever,  continued  good,  and  betting; 
after  his  limbs  had  recovered  some- 
thiug  like  their  wonted  strengtli 
and  activity^  soon  went  from  a  to  i 
to  10  to  I  on  him.  The  crowd 
became  so  great  before  the  finish 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rope 
the  ground;  and  several  pugilisti 
who  bad  been  supported  by  Barclay 
in  their  engagements  assisted  to 
keep  off  'the  roughs.  At  4  p.m.  on 
July  the  lath  this  undertaking  waa 
completed  after  walking  a  mile 
every  hour  for  six  weeks  minus 
eight  hours.'  At  the  995  th  mile  tho 
Earl  of  Jersey  offered  100^.  to  il.  on 
the  pedestrian,  but  there  were  no 
takers;  and  the  last  mile  was  done 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Barclay 
winning,  it  was  estimated,  i6,ooof. 
by  his  exertions.  Professor  San- 
diver,  an  eminent  suxgcon  who  had 
watched  proceedings  throughout, 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  Captain 
could  have '  continued  walking  at  the 
same  pace  and  time  for  quite  a  fort- 
night longer.'  Many  persons  claim 
to  have  accomplished  the  above 
feat,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
one  except  Captain  Barclay  ever 
held  out  the  full  distance. 

We  next  come  to  Daniel  Crisp, 
who,  in  1803,  walked  a  mile  in  7  min. 
50  sec.  on  the  City  road.  Li  1 81 7  he 
walked,  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  1 1 34 
miles  in  31  successive  dajs,  being 
54  miles  daily,  and  finished  the 
task  with  i  hour  so  min.  to  spore, 
in  the  presence  of  10,000  spectators. 
In  1818,  on  the  same  road,  he  com- 
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pleted  1037  miles  in  17  snccessiYe 
days,  less  53  min.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  61  miles  daily.  The  Thames 
OTerflowed  the  coarse  during  this 
Tmdertaking,and  Crisp  had  to  wade 
through  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  water 
five  times.  Later  in  the  same  year 
hewsJked  75  miles  every  day  for 
six  snccessiyo  days,  on  the  Andoyer 
load,  and  won  by  36  min. 

Those  who  claim  notice  in  later 
times  are  John  Townshend,  the 
*  Veteran'  as  he  was  called ;  Bobert 
Faller,  Monntjoy,  Charles  Westhall, 
W.  Spooner,  of  Tomham,  and  James 
Mills,  of  Brixton. 

In  1838  Fuller  walked  a  60  miles 
match  with,  and  defeated  Towns- 
hend,  on  Sonbury  Common,  accom- 
plislung  the  full  distance  in  1 1  hours 
36  min.,  his  opponent  falling  out 
at  35  miles.  In  November,  1843* 
he  was  beaten  near  Hounslow  by 
Bradshaw,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  covered  25  miles  in  the  then 
first-class  time  of  3  hours  59  min. 
Mounijoy  is  principally  known 
for  his  'roadfiide'  feats,  which 
were  never  very  zealously  watched 
by  competent  timekeepers ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
claim  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
best  men  of  his  day,  as  several  of 
his  hondfide  races  have  proved.  In 
February,  1 84  3 ,  at  Ealiog,  he  walked 
30  miles  in  3  hours  36  min.  and  10 
sec.,  and  he  is  also  famous  for  going 
60  or  70  miles  per  diem  for  several 
successive  days.  In  1848,  Charles 
Hall,  better  known  as  Westhall, 
previously  a  medical  student,  under- 
took, at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  to  walk  20  miles  in 
3  hours.  Lord  Caledon  had,  about 
six  weeks  prior  to  this  match,  laid 
the  Marquis  200/.  to  100?.  that  no 
]per8on  could  fairly  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  \hQ  time  specified.  The 
race  came  off  at  Harlington  Comer, 
the  Hon.  C.  Maynard  being  referee, 
Captain  Archdale,  M.P.,  umpire  for 
Lord  Waterford,  and  the  Hod. 
Bobert  Lawley,  then  a  Captain  in 
the  [Second  Life  Guards,  for  Lord 
Galedon.  Westhall,  at  this  time  35 
years  of  age,  weighed  9  6t.  13  lb., 
and  was  the  model  of  an  athlete,  his 
height  being  5  fL  9ii  in.  He  started 
full  of  confidence  in  his  powers; 
completed  7  miles  in  58  min.  ^6 


sec. ;  14  miles  in  2  hours  i  min.  31 
sec.;  and  finally  won  the  wager 
with  2  min.  30  sec.  to  spare.  In 
1850,  Spooner  attempted  a  sioular 
walk,  but  failed  to  accomplish  his 
task,  having  i\  min.  only  to  accom- 
plish the  last  half-mile  in.  In 
February,  1858,  Westhall  achieved 
the  exploit  which  has  rendered! 
his  name  famous  wherever  pedes- 
trian feats  are  interesting.  To  walk 
31  miles  in  3  hours  was  looked  on 
as  an  impossibility,  and  therefore  he 
attempted  it  on  the  London  and 
Cambridge  road,  at  Newmarket. 
The  day  proved  very  windy,  and 
a  cart  with  a  screen  affixed  went 
by  the  side  of  the  competitor,  who 
covered  7  miles  in  56  min. ;  14  miles 
in  I  hour  55  min.  50  sec.,  and  wod 
his  wager  by  59  sec.,  walking  the 
last  half-mile  in  4  min.  30  sec. 
Betting  at  the  start  was  5  to '  i 
against  him,  and  Westhall  accepted 

100/.  to  20?. 

Another  marvellous 'time  event ^ 
was  performed  during  the  previous 
year  (1857)  at  Slough,  when  West- 
hall walked  7^  miles  in  58  min. 
25  sec.  He  also,  in  a  match  at 
Maidenhead,  gave  J.  Jones  50  yards 
start  in  7  miles,  and  won  in  53  min. 
43  sec.;  a  feat  never  before  ap- 
proached. 

In  1862,  Miles  tried  the  'West- 
hall feat,'  but  failed  to  finish  witimr 
the  required  time,  though  he  com- 
pleted the  21  miles  in  3  hours  10 
sec,  thus  losing  by  a  few  yards  only. 

In  December,  1865,  George  Top- 
ley  is  said  to  have  accomplished 
the  distance  at  Brompton;  but  it 
was  dusk  loog  ere  he  finished, 
and  there  were  no  appeals  to  the 
referee  about  his  style,  which  has 
always  been  considered  doubtful,  or 
as  to  certain  proceedings  which 
took  place,  otherwise  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  disqualified 
long  before  the  course  was  gone 
over. 


CHAPTER  IL 

There  have  been  comparatively 
few  running-matches  over  a  dozen 
miles  in  length.  Thomas  Maxfield, 
of  Slough,  koown  as  the  North  Star, 
ran  20  miles  at  Longford,  in  1845. 
taking  40/.  to  2o7.  that  he  performed 
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the  distance  in  2  hours.  He  got 
halfway  in  55  min.  31  sec.,  and  won 
eventually  by  17  see.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  again  undertook  the 
feat»  this  time  for  a  stake  of  300^., 
and  aooomplished  it  in  i  hour  58 
mm.  30  sec  The  betting  was  6  to  4 
against  him  at  the  start;  evens  on 
him  at  ten  miles  (time  55  min.  16 
sec.);  2  to  I  on  him  at  14  miles, 
and  4  to  I  on  him  at  18  miles.  An- 
other of  his  performances  we  will 
here  dispose  of,  as  it  was  unsuc- 
eessfnl.  He  tried  to  run  x  i  miles  in 
I  hour  on  the  Bath  road,  in  1845, 
but  foiled,  according  to  the  referee, 
by  5  see.  to  complete  his  task  in 
the  given  time.  The  first  10  miles 
were  covered  in  54  min.  54  sec. 
In  1852,  W.  Howitt,  better  known 
as  Jaclcson,  the  'American  Deer,' 
started  for  a  20  miles  race  at  CSopen- 
hagen  House.  He  completed  ii 
miles  in  40  sec.  under  an  hour,  and 
15  miles  in  i  hour  22  min.,  but  un- 
luckily fell  so  lame  soon  after  that 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  con- 
test, which  Levett  won  at  his 
leisure.  Beferring  to  the  11  miles 
in  less  than  an  hour, '  Bell's  Life ' 
describes  it  as  a '  feat  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  pedestrianism.'  In 
1864  W.  Bichards,  the  Welshman, 
ran  15  mOes  in  i  hour  26  min.  40 
sec.,  at  Hackney  Wick ;  and  though 
we  have  not  met  in  our  search  with 
any  ether  recent  races  of  20  miles, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  performances 
of  Jackson,  Levett,  and  Richards, 
that,  had  there  been  occasion  to  run 
to  the  end,  they  would, '  bar  acci- 
dent,' have  easily  defeated  Maxfield's 
time. 

Coupled  with  early  records  of 
the  principal  races  under  a  dozen 
miles,  we  find  the  names  of  Blum- 
sell,  tJie  '  Fainter,'  Kayner,old  John 
Brown,  of  Eirkby  Moorside,  the 
'  Cobbler,'  Abraham  Wood,  the  Lan- 
cashireman ;  Beteridge,  and  a  score 
of  others.  The  standard  as  to  time 
had  hitherto  been  10  miles  an  hour; 
4  miles  in  21 1  min.,  2  miles  in  10 
min.  10  sec.,  i  mile  in  5  min.,  half 
a  mile  in  2  min.  7  sec,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  or,  in  some 
instances,  a  second  or  so  less.  Men 
able  to  beat  any  of  the  above  times 
were  difficult  to  find,  though  in  odd 
cases  they  were  excelled,  as  we  shall 
iprescntiy  show.    In  1 8 1 8 ,  Blumse)  1 


and  Bayner  ran  to  miles  for  200 
guineas,  the  former  winning  easily 
in  58  min.  56  sec.  Bayner  gave  2^ 
min.  start,  but,  instead  of  decreasing 
it,  he  lost  25  sec.  in  8  miles.  Brown, 
some  years  later,  ran  8  miles  in  41 
min.  50  sec.,  when  he  beat  the 
'Cobbler;'  and  Abraham  Wood, 
who  up  to  1830  was  considered  the 
speediest  man  that  ever  lived,  once 
covered  10  miles  in  55  min.  It  is 
also  pretty  certain  that  he  ran  20 
miles  in  2  hours  1 5  min.  at  Brighton ; 
40  miles  in  4  hours  5  61  min.  over 
the  4  mile  course  at  Newmarket; 
and  half  a  mile  in  2  min.  6  sec  at 
Pontefract  Other  feats  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  we  are  unable  to 
put  faith  in  them.  Beteridge  ran 
10  miles  in  55  min.  4  sec.;  and 
afterwards,  in  trying  to  cover  an 
extra  mile  within  an  hour,  killed 
himself.  During  1844  several  large 
prizes  were  offered  to  be  competed 
for  in  America,  in  a  10  mile  race, 
and  a  couple  of  our  best  men  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  try  their  fortunes. 
One  of  them,  John  Barlow  (alia» 
Tallick),  of  Cockney  Moor,  took  the 
lead  in  the  race,  and  holding  it 
throughout,  won  the  first  prize, 
700  dollars,  by  32  sec.  Steeprook, 
an  Indian,  came  in  second;  Green- 
halgb,  the  other  Englishman,  third, 
and  the  celebrated  Gildersleeve 
fourth.  All  doubts  as  to  the  quickest 
ten  miles  on  record  were  by  this 
performance  set  at  rest;  and  the 
editors  of '  Wilkes'  New  York  Spirit 
of  the  Times;  and  of  '  BelFs  laid  in 
London,'  declared  that,  in  their 
opinion,  Bai'low^s  time,  54  min. 
21  sec.,  had  never  previously  been 
equalled. 

Since  then,  viz.,  in  1845,  William 
Howitt,  better  known  as  Jackson, 
the  'American  Deer,'  and  William 
Shepherd  were  matched  to  run  for 
one  honr  on  the  Hatfield  tompike 
road  near  Bamet  Shepherd  gave 
up  after  concluding  ten  miles,  but 
Jackson  accomplished  in  the  given 
time  II  miles,  40  yds.,  2  ft,  4  in. 
This  was  thought,  although  some 
doubt  existed  respecting  the  length 
of  the  distance  between  milestone 
and  milestone,  to  be  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  both  as  regards 
speed  and  lasting  ])ower  to  wiuch  a 
man  could  be  brought;  but  in  1852 
the  feat  was  eclipsed  by  the  same 
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numer,  who,  notwithstfloiding,  was 
defeated  in  a  lo  miles  race  by  John 
Levett,  of  Battersea,  who  won  after 
a  great  struggle  by  a  oonple  of 
yards  in  51  min.  45  sec  In  1856 
James  Pudney  ran  1 1  miles  at  Ox- 
ford in  57  min.  ao  sec,  and  in  1863 
William  Lang,  of  Manchester,  and 
Looney  Bennett,  of  New  York,  alias 
'Deerfoot/  met  at  Brompton  in  a 
12  miles  handicap,  which  Lang  won 
bj  half  a  yard  in  i  hour,  a  min.,  si 
sea,  ten  miles  b^g  ooTered  in  the 
unprecedented  time  of  51  min.  26 
sec.  Deerfoot,  during  the  same 
year,  ran  ii|  miles  in  59  min.  54 
see.  for  a  stake  of  2oo2.  (?)  and  also  1 1 
miles  790  yards  in  an  hour's  race  at 
Hackney  Wick  against  Edward 
Mills,  of  Bethnal  Green.  In  a  con- 
test for  the  Champion's  Cup  between 
Lang  and  John  White,  of  Gateshead, 
in  1863,  tiiey  ran  3  miles  in  14  min. 
36  sec,  4  miles  in  19  min.  36  sec., 
5  miles  in  24  min.  40  sec.,  6  miles 
in  29  min.  50  sec.,  and  7  miles  in 
34  min.  45  see,  after  which  Lang  re- 
signed. This  is  the  best  time  known 
at  the  distances,  though  Mills,  in  the 
same  year,  covered  6  miles  in  30  min. 
9  sec.  There  have  been  many  tight 
competitions  at  2  miles,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  in 
the  last  seven  years:  i860.  White, 
9  min.  38  sec. ;  1861,  White,  9  min. 
20  sec. ;  1862,  Brighton,  9  min.  36 
sec.;  T863,  Laog,  9  min.  11  sec., 
when  he  beat  James  Sanderson  by 
hflJf  a  dozen  yards  at  the  City 
Grounds,  Manchester;  and  1864, 
Mills,  9  min.  37  sec.  The  fleetest 
running,  as  will  be  seen,  was  by 
Lang,  and  we  may  mention  that  the 
first  mile  of  the  race  was  performed 
in  4  min.  27  sec.  Last  year  a  new 
wonder  named  John  Fleet,  of  Man- 
chester, ran  a  mile  and  a  half  in  6 
min.  50  sec.,  beating  White's  feat  in 
1862,  viz.,  i^  mile  in  6  min.  54  sec. 
We  now  come  to  mile  races.  Tn 
January,  181 8,  Brazier  and  Brooks, 
two  celebrities  of  the  time,  ran  for 
50  guineas,  and  at  the  start  betting 
was  even.  Brooks  led  throughout, 
and  won  a  good  race  by  four  yards, 
the  time  being,  ist  quarter,  1  min. 
3  sec.,half*mile,  2  min.  15  sec,  three 
quarters,  3  min.  28  sec.,  and  the 
mile,  4  min.  46  sec.  A  comment  on 
the  race  by  an  authority  on  sporting 
says :  '  This  is  the  &8test  running  of 


a  mile  ever  recorded.'  Very  little 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  attainment  of  speed  until 
quite  lately.  In  1843  we  find  that 
Jackson,  the  'American  Deer,' ran 
a  mile  at  Walworth  against  one 
Byrom  in  4  min.  40  sec. ;  in  1846 
Thomas  Maxfield,  the  '  North  Star/ 
beat  this  time  by  4  sec.;  in  1857 
Thomas  Horspool,  of  Nottingham, 
occupied  4  min.  28  sec.  only,  and 
in  the  following  July  he  reached 
4  min.  23  sec.  For  two  years  this 
was  looked  upon  as  an  unsurpass- 
able display  of  celerity,  and  it  was 
not  until  i860  that  Siah  Albison,  (^ 
Bowlee,  excelled  it  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  second  in  a  race  with  Lang. 
In  1863  Sanderson  also  beat  Lang, 
and  on  this  occasion  ran  the  mile 
in  4  min.  21}  sec,  as  did  Lang  him- 
self against  Stapleton  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Mills  cut  out  this 
time  twice  soon  after,  viz.,  in  April, 
against  Stapleton;  time,  4  min.  aoj 
sec,  and  in  Jime,  when  he  defeated 
Lang  by  a  foot  in  4  min.  20!  see.  In 
1865  followed  the  fastest  mile  eTer 
witnessed,  as  it  vras  also  one  of  the 
most  exciting  races.  The  com- 
petitors were  Lang  and  William 
Kichards,  (dias  the  Welshman,  and 
the  contest  ended  in  a  dead  heat  in 
4  min.  i7i  sec,  amidst  the  cheering 
of  the  spectators,  who  musterea 
15,000  strong.  They  ran  again  a 
week  after,  when  Lang  won  by  a 
score  yards  in  4  min.  22  sec.  Prior 
to  1853  anything  under  2  min.  5 
sec.  was  considered  first-class  half- 
mile  time,  but  in  that  year  Henry 
Allan  Beed  beat  Chadwick  of  Bat- 
cMfie  at  the  Hyde  Park  Groands, 
Sheffield,  in  2  min.  2|  sec.  In  the 
succeeding  year  Beed  met  Horspool 
at  Westhiil  Park,  Halifax,  and  de- 
feated him  by  2  yards,  upwards  of 
1,000/.  changing  hands.  The  time 
for  this  race  was  i  mio.  58  sec,  and 
it  was  not  surpassed  until  1856, 
when  Bobert  M'Einstray,  a  Scotch- 
man, ran  the  distance  in  a  sweep- 
stakes in  I  min.  56 i  sec.  Then 
there  was  a  long  interral,  until 
eventually,  in  T867,  James  Nuttall 
defeated  Fleet,  who  received  10  yards 
start,  in  i  min.  55^  sec,  the  quickest 
time  ever  recorded. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  is  looked  on 
as  the  most  difficult  distance  to  nin» 
being  neither  a  'sprint'  nor  a  long 
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lace.  The  fastest  men  erer  known 
were  H.  A.  Beed,  George  Seward,  the 
far-£euned  'Gockfield  putter/  Charles 
WesthiJl,  the  celebrated  walker, 
James  Both  well,  Siah  Albison,  James 
NnttaH,  the  present  champion, 
Frank  Hewitt,  of  Millwall,  and  B. 
Kindle,  of  Paisley.  Very  few  words 
will,  however,  dispose  of  the  whole 
batch,  as  the  time  in  which  Beed 
ran  440  yards  in  1849  ^^  never 
yet  been  approached.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Seward,  whom  he  defeated 
in  48}  sec.  Sahsequently  he  beat 
Westhall  in  49}  sec,  and  afterwards 
J.  Boberts,  the  '  Buthin  Stag,'  sue- 
cnmbed  to  him  in  50^^  sec.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  trials  of 
Knttall  assert  that  he  can,  on  a  turn- 
pike-road, outdo  any  time  hitherto 
recorded  at  this  distance,  but  there 
is  no  one  amongst  the  men  of  to- 
day '  worthy  of  his  steel.' 

We  now  come  to '  sprint'  running, 
which  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
The  futest  races  known  have  be^ 
run  by  Seward  the  American,  Charles 
Westhall,  John  Howard,  of  Brad- 
ford, the  celebrated  jumper,  James 
Hancock,  of  Salford,  J.  Johnson,  of 
Stockton,  and  George  Mole,  of  Wal- 
saU.  One  Wantling  is  said  to  have 
done  100  yards  in  9  sec.,  but  the 
time  is  not  authenticated,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  Seward's  100 
yuds  race  in  9^  sec.  at  Hammer- 
smith Willi  W.  Bobinson  in  1844 
was  the  most  rapid  ever  ran.  He 
also,  in  1847,  'scudded'  120  yards 
in  iii  sec,  and  aoo  yards  in  19^ 
sec.,  beating  Westhall  easily  on  both 
occasions.  Shortly  after  he  put 
forth  a  challenge  to  meet  any  man 
in  the  world  and  give  5  yards'  start 
in  120  or  10  yards  in  300,  for  from 
looZ.  to  i,oooZ.,  but  no  one  came 
fbrmad  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1854 
Hancock  beat  Beed  in  130  yards 
nae,  which  was  accomplished  in 
1 3  sec.,  and  we  doubt  not  Johnson 
can  run  100  to  150  yards  in  what 
pedestrians  term  'level  time'  any 
day  with  a  week's  notice.  Seward 
never  made  a  match  at  300  yards, 
though  it  is  said  he  covered  the 
distance  in  30  sec.  once  in  a  trial. 

AmatexLr  racing  has  only  been 
generally  in  vogne  during  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  classed  Cap- 
tain Barclay  amongst  the  profes- 
aionalSj  simply  on  account  of  his 


frequently  contending  against  them, 
and  because  there  were  then  no  ath- 
letic clubs,  or  prizes  awarded  for 
competition  amongst  persons  who 
did  not  gain  their  livelihood  by  foot- 
racing. Captain  Horatio  Boss  and 
the  late  '  Squire'  Osbaldeston  were 
speedy  pedestrians,  andit  is  on  record 
that  Lord  Kennedy  ana  Sir  Andrew 
Leith  Hay  walked  from  Blackball, 
Kincardineshire,  to  Inverness,  for  a 
wager  of  500Z.,  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  in  32}  hours,  so  tiiat  they 
must  be  set  down  as  A  i  on  the 
groand  of  stamina  if  not  of  a  great 
•turn  of  speed.'  Lord  Kennedy, 
with  whom  Boss  went  as  umpire, 
took  the  mountain-path,  which, 
thongh  very  rugged,  is  shorter  by 
thirty  miles,  and  reached  his  desti- 
nation four  hours  and  a  half  before 
his  opponent,  who  had  gone  by  the 
coach-road.  Boss,  however,  ob- 
jected to  the  stake  being  awarded 
to  Lord  Kennedy  on  account  of  his 
having  been  assisted  up  and  down 
hill  by  a  shepherd,  and  the  question 
was  to  have  been  referred  to  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  but  the  principals 
agreed  each  to  draw  his  own  money. 
In  1 84 1  Lord  G.  Paget,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son,  and  Count  Nostitz,  for  a  wager 
of  2  si  with  Lord  Cantilupe,  started 
after  the  festivities  at  Biynkenhalt, 
North  Wales,  to  walk  to  Chester,  a 
distance  of  23  miles,  over  a  hilly 
road,  within  5  hours.  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  performed  the  feat  in  4  hours 
38  min.  and  the  Count  in  4  hours 
41  min.,  but  Lord  Paget  mistook 
his  way  and  eventually  gave  up. 
In  1843  Mr.  Laurence,  an  amateur 
residing  at  Finchley,  undertook  to 
walk  50  miles  in  1 2  honrs,  and  com- 
pleted his  task  with  i  min.  9  eec.  to 
spare.  Later  in  the  same  year  Lieu- 
tenant Grant,  an  ofiQcer  of  the  68th 
light  Infantry,  walked  from  Chat- 
ham Barracks  to  Maidstone  and  back, 
over  very  bad  roads,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  in  3  hours  25  min.,  the 
journey  being  17  miles  in  length. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Viscount 
Hinton  and  Mr.  H.  Cotton  to  Maid- 
stone, which  was  reached  in  i  hour 
24  min.  In  1845  ^^  officer  of  the 
6th  Carbineers,  then  stationed  at 
York,  walked  on  a  turnpike-road 
without  the  city  50  miles  a  day  for 
six  successive  days,  and  a  few  years 
after   Captain   Mosse,  of  the   6th 
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Begiment,  set  off  to  walk  from  the 
Post  Office,  St  Martin's-le-Grand, 
to  the  Ship  Inn  at  Colchester  in  lo 
hoTirs.  The  distance  is  52  miles,  of 
which  he  covered  31  in  5  hours  58 
min.  At  Eelvedon  he  stopped,  and 
there  unfortunately  left  his  watch, 
the  loss  of  which  was  not  disco- 
Tered  until  he  had  proceeded  half  a 
mile  farther.  Without  hesitation  he 
ran  hack  for  it,  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end  of  the  half-mile  already 
completed.  This  additional  exer- 
tion, however,  proved  too  great,  and 
he  afterwards  found  that  4  miles  an 
hour  was  all  he  could  do  for  some 
time,  the  goal  being  eventually 
reached  in  10  hours  4  min.,  and  the 
match  thus  lost  by  a  mere  accident 

Since  the  year  i860  the  names  of 
amateurs  mostly  before  the  public 
include  Colonels  Sharpe,  Batburst, 
and  Wynne,  Captains  H.  B.  Laurie, 
W.  H.  Fatten  Saunders,  Machell, 
and  Chadwicke,  and  Messrs.  Stuart, 
C.  H.  Brest,  Cohnore,  C.  G.  Pym,  E.  J. 
Colbeck,  Percy  M.  Thornton,  F.  W. 
Bryant,  Macdonald,  B.  £.  Webster, 
W.  C.  Gibbs,  W.  Moresby  Chinnery, 
H.  J.  Chinnery,  B.  L.  N.  Michell, 
C.  B.  Lawes,  J.  H.  Morgan,  B.  C. 
Garnett,  W.  Bye.  S.  G.  Scott,  W.  P. 
Bowman,  Somers- Smith,  J.  G.  Cham- 
bers, B.  M.  Williams,  W.  Collett, 
J.  W.  Laing,  C.  H.  Long,  Hon.  F.  G. 
Pelham,  Lord  Jersey,  S.  P.  Smith, 
J.  P.  Tennent,  J.  H.  Bidley,  and 
others. 

In  September,  i860.  Captain 
Wynne  ran  no  yards  over  10  hur- 
dles at  Garratt  Lane,  against  the 
celebrated  Guardsman  George  Bed- 
dowe,  whom  he  defeated  by  three 
yards.  A  cross-country  hurdle-race 
\7as  also  run  by  Captains  Laurie 
and  Patten  Saunders,  the  latter  of 
whom,  although  the  non-favourite, 
succeeded  in  coming  in  first  by  a 
yard  and  a  half,  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  In  a  match  of  100  yards 
Colonel  Bathurst  defeated  Colonel 
Sharpe,  and  in  1863  Captain  Machell 
lieat  Captain  Chadwicke  very  easily 
in  a  100  yards  race  for  200^.  near 
the  Severalls,  Newmarket,  the  time 
lieing  10}  sec.  In  1864  four  gentle- 
men stsurted  to  walk  50  miles  at 
Wandsworth,  and  Mr.  Stuart  won 
ia  9  hours  22  sec,  exclusive  of  36 
minutes  allowed  for  refreshment 
Perhaps  the  best  'time'  in  short 


races  has  been  made  by  competitors 
at  the  Universities  and  other  ath- 
letic-club sports,  and  tiie  following 
are  the  chief  performances.    In  No- 
vember, 1865,  C.  Guy  Pym,  of  the 
War  Office,  ran  440  yards  at  Beau- 
fort HouFC  in  5oi  sec.,  beating  Percy 
M.  Thornton,  of  Jesus  College,  Gam- 
bridge.     In  1866    Thornton    won 
the    West   London    Bowing  Club 
Strangers  half-mile  in  2  min.  ai  sec.; 
and  in  1867  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Pdham 
covered  a  similar  distance  in  the  same 
time  at  Cambridge.    In  1866  K  J. 
Colbeck,  of  the  London   Athletic 
Club,  won  the  Pembroke  College 
open  200  yards  race  in  21  sec,  asMl 
in  1867  he  ran  220  yards  against 
W.  Collett,  whom  he  defeated  in 
22}  sec     A  few  months  ago  W. 
Moresby  Chinnery,  one  of  the  chief 
promoters   of   athletics,    won   the 
quickest  amateur  mile  on  record  at 
the  Corpus  sports  in  4  min.  29I  sec  ; 
and  at  the  Inter-'Varsity  meeting 
in  1867  B.  L.  N.  Michell  won  the 
2  miles  in  10  min.  i  sec,  beating 
C.  H.  Long  by  a  foot  only.    In  No- 
vember, J.  H.  Morgan  covered  3 
miles  at  the  Exeter  College  sports 
in  15  min.  35  sec,  and  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  at  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pion Meeting,  P.  C.  Garnett  won 
the  4  miles  race  in  21  min.  48  sec. 
Amongst   the   fastest    and   fairest 
amateur  walkers  of  late  years  we 
may  mention  B.  M.  Williams,  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  who, 
in  1867,  at  the  Civil  Service  sports, 
walked  a  mile  in  7  min.  27  sec,  and 
S.  P.  Smith,  of  Blackheath,  who, 
later  in  the  season,  covered  2  miles 
in  1 5  min.  1 5  sec   This  year's  sports 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers,  who  doubtless  need  no  re- 
minder of  the  brilh'ant  'quarter 
covered  by  Bidley  in  50^  ecc,  or 
the  fine  turn  of  speed  shown  by 
Morgan  in  the  3  miles,  for  which 
his  time  was  15  min.  20I  sec.     A 
few  days  kter  followed  the  *  London ' 
meeting,'  when  Colbeck  ran  from 
scratch  in  a  440  yards  handicap, 
and  won  his  heat  in  51  sec 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  above  facts  is  that  speed  rather 
than  endurance  has  received  atten- 
tion for  several  years  past  The 
great 'time  matches'  prior  to  1838 
for  the  most  part  took  place  on 
turnpike-roads,  but  police  interfe* 
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rence  afterveaTds  checked  them,  and 
now-a-days  they  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
cnrrence.  Probably  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  their  decay, 
for  the  love  of  athletics  is  &r  greater 
than  ever,  and  professionals  must 
blame  themselves  alone  for  lack  of 
patronage.  There  have  been  of  late 
years  so  many  crosses  and  swindles 
that  the  British  pnblic,  thongh  mnch- 
endnring  and  credulous,  will  not  be 
put  upon  any  longer.  They  have 
seen  for  themselves;  and  besides, 
has  not  the  sporting  press  made  its 
voice  heard  innumerable  times?  In 
our  opinion  if  Captain  Barclay  could 
reappear  to-morrow  in  fall  vigour, 
he  would  have  a  greater  number  of 
supporters  and  be  even  more  idol- 
ised than  of  yore.  His  feats  are 
read  with  avidity  by  the  'Young 
England   School/   whose  love  for 


all  that  is  manly  and  self-reliant 
and  endaring  appears  stronger  than 
ever.  Besides,  foot-racing  and  all 
its  belongiDgs  are  far  better  under- 
stood. Every  lad  at  school  knows 
now-a-days  that  he  ought  to  run  loo 
yards  in  12  sec.,  or  less,  and  that  a 
mile  should  be  covered  in  as  little 
over  5  min.  as  possible.  They  have 
found  out  too  that  'time'  is  the 
great  criterion;  that  a  second  and 
10  yards  are  equivalent  in  a 
'sprint;'  that  7  or  8  yards  during 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  race  must  be 
done  in  every  second,  and  5  or  6 
yards  a  second  in  a  mile  race. 
Walking  varies  greatly,  but  a  mile 
under  8  minutes  is  really  very  fair 
work ;  even  to  proceed  at  this  rate, 
3i  yards  mnst  be  covered  in  every 
second,  whilst  men  who  make  first- 
class  time  must  do  over  4  yards. 


LONJDON    LYRICS. 

l^ummer  l^ons  hi  t^t  Ctt^. 

THIS  is  the  time  of  fresh  winds  blowing, 
And  cuckoo-calls,  and  heather  bells ; 
This  is  the  time  when  streams  are  flowing 
Down  the  green  mist  of  dreamy  dells : 
Poesy,  O  Poesy, 
Stay  in  London  lanes  with  me ! 

In  the  deep  valley  spring-winds  hover, 

Shaking  the  dew  from  their  wild  hair ; 
Beyond  the  cool  shade  of  the  lover, 
The  mower  sweats  with  sleepy  stare : 
Colour  and  sweet  melody 
Fill  the  forest  greenery. 

The  mavis  sings,  *  Young  lover,  lover, 

Be  quick,  be  quick— kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet !' 
The  young  love  breathes  as  sweet  as  clover; 
The  old  love  hangs  like  ripen'd  wheat — 
Misery,  O  Misery ! 
Dost  thou  listen  ?  canst  thou  see  ? 

The  scent  of  summer  floateth  hither, 

Into  the  dull  streets*  whitening  blaze ; 
The  white  clouds  part,  and  eyes  look  thither, 
From  thirsty  lanes  and  weary  ways : 
Charity,  O  Charity! 
Scatter  thy  bright  seed  fearlessly. 

Nor  shady  boughs,  nor  summer  gold, 

Pleasure  the  souls  who  lie  so  deep : 

Only  the  beggar  is  less  cold. 

And  feels  a  calmer  thirst  for  sleep : 

Poesy,  O  Poesy  ! 

Whisper  sweet  tosuch  as  he ! 


90  IniJie  Garden, 

When  with  the  grain  all  England  quirers, 

When  nuts  grow  milky,  wheat-ears  burst ; 
When  clearly  sparkle  all  the  rivers, 
Ahy  to  be  hungry  and  athirst ! 
Water  and  bread,  O  Charity, 
Bring  to  poor  humanity ! 

Dark  is  the  poor  one's  health  and  lonely, 

He  would  not  learn,  he  would  not  know ; 
He  craves  the  blessed  wheat-ear  only, 
Not  the  sweet  light  that  makes  it  grow. 
Fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
Were  but  sour  to  misery ! 

Now  all  the  days  are  rich  with  beauty, 

And  other  angels  roam  elsewhere ; 
O  Poesy  I  here  lies  thy  duty, 
In  darker  days  and  fouler  air — 
Poesy,  O  Poesy ! 
Fold  thy  wings  and  do  not  flee ! 

While  all  the  plains  are  heavy  laden, 

And  heavier  grows  the  ripening  ear. 
Pause  in  thy  place,  O  heavenly  maiden, 
Gather  thy  harvest  with  no  fear, — 
Let  other  angels  wander  free, 
Say  tJi>ou  Amen  to  Charity  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

THERE  she  sits !    The  arching  trees 
Cast  their  trellis  shade  before  her. 
As  it  passes  by,  the  breeze 

Murmurs  admiration  o'er  her, 
Odorous  with  a  sweet  perfume; 

All  for  her  the  summer  bringing 
Flowers  with  beauty,  youth,  and  bloom ! 
All  for  her  the  song-birds  singing! 

Mistress  she  of  all  around! 

Than  the  fair  scene  round  her  fairer ! 
Bose,  that  decks  her  hair,  you're  found 

Less  sweet  than  your  lovely  wearer ! 
Linnet,  sing,  and  zephyr,  see, 

Sweeping  down  that  garden  shady. 
If  throughout  the  world  there  be 

One  more  bonny  than  your  lady! 

Look,  beyond,  the  gabled  wall 

Of  yon  mansion  hoar  and  olden. 
Owns  her  heiress  of  the  hall. 

Lighted  with  the  sunshine  golden! 
Carlo,  as  he  nestles  by, 

Verily  seems  jealous  of  her; 
Sunbeams,  as  you  past  her  fly 

Keep  a  constant  watdi  above  her! 
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i'rtrni  DttU  Court  to  I^xirvieu. 

Very  stodionB!  see  her  band 

Gently  o'er  t,  thrice-kissed  letter! 
Who  eacli  cherished  line  has  penned  ? 

Con  it  be,  in  golden  fett«r 
Some  one  tolda  that  pure,  yonng  heart  ? 

Or  perchance  eome  girliah  M^,  or 
Sister  long  held  far  apart, 

Ib  the  writer  and  the  sender  ? 

Harkl  astep;  and,  Trith  a  bound. 

Carlo  learea  his  place  bedde  her, 
Hearing,  quick  as  sight,  the  sound 

Careful  Jest  some  ill  betide  her ! 
Soon  he  sees  the  step  iahis: 

Whisper,  gently,  breeze  above  her. 
Whisper '  Unexpected  'tiB, 

Tis  the  writer  and  her  lovrr? 


FEOM  DULL  COTJET  TO  FAIKTIEW. 

ULTTVATE  the  friendship  of  inatAs 
who  haTe  houses  at  the  ceasidel  It 
was  the  advice— oft  repeated  and  gra- 
tuitously giveD,  though  by  a  lawyer — 
of  my  friend  John  JackEon,  of  the  Outer 
Temple.  It  was  always  the  remark  with 
which  he  prefixed  his  fiirewell  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  town  for  some 
of  the  many  watering-places  at  which 
he  was  sure  of  a  billet.  On  every 
possible  occasion  Jobn  Jackgon  would 
escape  from  his  dingy  chambers,  and,  as 
be  expressed  it,  '  reinvigorate  the  inner 
and  the  outer  man  by  contact  with  Nep- 
tnne's  own  peculiar ;'  and  ho  spoke  of 
going  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  so  as 

glibly,  and  with  as  much  certainty  of 

going,  as  the  owner  of  a  yacht  and  of 
a  score  of  'seaside  places'  might  have 
done.  John  used  io  explain,  almost 
apologetically,  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  going  away.  He  knew  how  many 
cnbio  feet  of  oxygen  ought  to  pass 
through  the  Inngs  of  a  man  of  given  size 
iu  order  to  give  that  man  a  healthy 
body;  be  knew  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  were 
contained  in  his  own  apartments,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
were  given  off  from  his  Inngs  in  the  foar-and-twenty  hours,  and  bo  reckoned, 
by  an  exceedingly  subtle  process,  which  he  often  tried  to  make  me  under- 
stand, the  extent  to  which  his  system  suffered  if  for  more  than  a  given  time 
it  vas  subjected  to  treatment  which  did  not  allow  of  its  getting  a  suitable 
proportion  of  fresh  air.  The  reaults  of  his  calculations  wore  threefold  ;  his 
rooms,  which  for  professional  reasons  he  could  not  give  up,  were  declared 
not  to  admit  the  necessary  amount  of  ox;gen  for  the  support  of  John  Jack- 
son's vitality;  John  J ac^n  vacated  them  on  every  possible  occasion,  in- 
cluding Saturday  to  Monday  occasions ;  and  John  Jackson  ever  returned 
from  his  jaunts  the  fresher  and  the  merrier  and  the  better  in  health. 
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Yet  John  Jnckson  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  be  so  constantly  on 
the  tramp,  and  to  bear  the  cost  of 
hotel  charges — especially  seaside 
hotel  charges;  still  less  had  he 
means  to  defray  those  numerous  in- 
cidental expenses  which  are  the  in- 
Tariable  accompaniments  of  'ont- 
iDgs/  be  they  never  so  short  Jack- 
son's practice  was  by  no  means 
laige  (I  used  to  think  it  suffered  by 
Jackson's  wanderings,  though  he 
ever  affirmed  the  contrary),  and  his 
private  means  were,  I  had  reason  to 
know,  small;  how  then  could  he 
manage  to  humour  his  vagabond 
desires,  and  get  those  supplies  of 
ozone  and  other  exhilarating  things 
which  he  declared  to  be  necessary 
to  his  existence?  He  acted  up  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  advice 
he  so  generously  gave  to  his  friends 
—he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
friends  who  had  houses  atthe  seaside. 

Yes;  but  friends  with  houses  at 
the  seaside!  How  many  such  do 
you  and  I,  reader,  reckon  in  our 
respective  circles?  Not  enough,  I 
trow,  to  admit  of  such  wholesale 
visits  as  John  Jackson  used  to  make 
without  our  running  the  risk  of 
sponging.  Precisely.  But  that  is 
the  very  point  on  which  John  Jack- 
son used  to  be  so  careful.  Never 
once  did  he  meet  the  cold  shoulder, 
or  the  reception  of  the  intruder; 
h4  had  far  too  keen  an  eye  to  the 
proprieties  of  the  subject,  far  too 
thin  a  skin  to  act  like  one  who 
forces  his  way,  or  courts  a  hint  that 
his  room  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  his  company.  He  had  a  won- 
derful knack  of  picking  up  friends, 
a  very  genius  for  it  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  the  necessity  of  first 
catching  your  hare  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  cook  him,  and  aware  of  this 
necessity  it  became  an  unconscious 
habit  of  Jackson's  life  to  be  picking 
up  friends  on  every  occasion,  and 
by  a  habit  which  he  exercised  al- 
most as  unconsciously  he  winnowed 
friends  who  had  seaside  houses 
from  friends  who  had  none.  By  a 
sort  of  instinct,  mesmeric  attraction, 
or  what  other  quality  you  will,  John 
Jackson  was  ever  drawn  at  a  dinner- 
party towards  those  very  members 
of  the  company  who  had  the  means 
of    supplying   his   wants;   surely, 


though  without  absolute  design,  he 
would  ingratiate  himself  with  them, 
and  the  result  was  invariably  an  in- 
vitation toSaand-80 '  wheneyer  ^Ir. 
Jackson  liked  to  come.'  At  this 
stage,  if  anywhere,  my  friend  Jack- 
son was  gmlty  of  a  little  finessing. 
He  knew — who  does  not?— that  a 
general  invitation  is  one  of  those 
insubstantial  things  which  larely 
admit  of  being  handled,  and  it  was 
his  wont,  when  a  general  invitation 
was  given,  to  force  his  inviter's 
hand  by  inunediately  following  up 
his  acceptance  of  the  kind  ofier, 
with  a  statement  that  he  was  en- 
gigged,  'he  was  afraid,'  (the  hypo- 
crite) for  this  week  and  the  next, 
but  that  on  Saturday  fortnight- 
naming  a  certain  day  convenient  to 
himself,  and  by  which  time  the 
limited  supply  of  ozone  in  Dull 
Court  would  be  exhausted— 'he 
should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  Sea  View;'  and  he 
always  clenched  the  matter  by  an 
appeal  for  information  as  to  the 
most  suitable  trains,  and  somehow 
or  other  managed  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  sending  a  carriage  for 
him  if  the  station  from  Sea  View 
happened  to  be  far  from  that  plea- 
sant place. 

Once  in  a  place  as  visitor,  John 
Jackson  was  sure  to  be  asked  agjBin. 
and  again.  He  was  a  charming 
companion  and  always  a  great  friend 
with  the  children,  whose  horse,  bear, 
and  frog  he  was,  and  who  knew  he 
would  play  at  sleeping  giant  ('only 
pretend  sleep,  you  know')  as  often 
and  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Jack- 
son was  always  on  good  terms  with 
the  lady  of  the  house,  never  tvould 
smoke  in  the  dining-room  though 

gressed  to  do  so  by  his  host,  if  he 
ad  any  inkling  that  the  hobtess 
disliked — and  most  hostesses  do  dis- 
like—the smell  of  stale  tobacco- 
smoke  in  the  dining-room  curtains 
next  day.  He  talked  well  at  dinner, 
talked  better  after  dinner,  and  was 
equally  ready  to  sing  a  good  song 
in  the  drawing-room  after  that,  to 
the  accompaniment  by  Was  Lucy, 
to  take  a  hand  at  long — and  it  was 
often  very  long— whist  with  deaf 
old  Granny. 

Thus  did  John  Jackson  cultivate 
for  many   years  the  friendship  of 
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friends  who  had  houses  at  the  sea- 
side ;  and  when  one  morning  it  was 
found  that^  in  spite  of  freqaent  re- 
invigorating  of  the  inner  and  outer 
man,  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  Dall 
Court  was  really  insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  cheery  life  of  John  Jack- 
son, and  that  John  Jackson  had 
gone  on  a  last,  faivdistant  ramble, 
there  was  many  a  sad  heart  in  the 
watering-places  of  England,  in 
scarcely  one  of  which  were  the  face 
and  jolly  appearance  of  the  man 
unknown. 

Shade  of  John  Jackson,  I  apostro- 
phize thee  to-night!  With  shame 
and  confusion  of  &ce  I  penitently 
retract  those  many  hard  things  I 
said  of  thee  touching  thy  goings 
out  and  tby  comings  in  between 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and  those 
other  long  sojourns  thou  wert  wont 
to  make  with  thy  friends  who  had 
houses  at  the  seaside.  Humbly  I 
confess  that,  lacking  tby  savoirfatre, 
thy  bonhommie,  thy  kindly  manners, 
tby  winning  ways  with  children, 
thy  knack  of  friend-making,  thy 
many  social  accomplishments,  I 
have  in  jealous  moments  sneered  at 
tby  acts,  set  at  noagbt  tby  counsels, 
and  fished  up  from  the  envious  cor- 
ners of  my  brain  motives  all  un- 
worthy, which  I  have  assigned  to 
you  as  inducements  to  your  kind- 
liness, and  as  explanations  of  your 
readiness  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

John  Jackson,  on  this  hot  even- 
ing, in  stuffy,  unozonized  Dull 
Court,  where  the  air  is  laden  with 
heat  and  with  the  unwholesome 
moisture  steamed  up  from  the 
kitchens  of  the  tavern  hard  by  you 
darksome  gateway,  where  the  paint 
on  the  window-frames  is  blistered 
with  the  anger  of  the  intemperate 
sun,  and  where  the  thick  bindings 
of  ponderous  tomes  turn  upwards 
under  the  influence  of  the  same; 
where  the  very  ink  evaporates  as 
unwilling  to  remain  bottled  in  vaca- 
tion, and  where  no  human  being 
who  can  help  it  comes,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  of  tby  counsel, 
and  deplore  the  aspersions  I  have 
cast  upon  thee  and  upon  it. 

Lonely,  very  lonely,  is  Dull  Court 
to-night  I  am  the  sole  occnpant 
of  c^unbers  therein.  '  All,  all  are 
gone,  the  old,  familiar  faces,'  and  on 
Sieir  doors  before  which  I  present 


myself,  expecting,  I  find  little  labels, 
conveying  to  duns  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern  the  interesting  in- 
telligence that  Mr. will  be  back 

in  two  months  from  an  unspecified 
date. 

Beyond  the  court  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  wander.  The  air  is 
burnt  up,  the  pavements  are  un- 
trodden, the  shutters  of  well-known 
rooms  are  closed  and  beginning  to 
be  encrusted  with  cobwebs ;  there  is 
not  a  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the 
place,  and  silence,  rarely  broken, 
reigns  supreme  over  one  of  tho 
busiest  haunts  of  men.  The  night 
is  one  of  those  which  makes  '  weird 
sounds  of  its  own  stillness ;'  from 
the  far-off  city  comes  up  a  hum  of 
traffic,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  lifelessness  of  all  around ;  and 
heavy  upon  the  lazy  air  comes  the 
boom  of  Big  Ben,  and  the  deliberate, 
vacation-like  strokes  of  a  hundred 
city  clocks;  there  is  a  murmur  of 
activity  from  the  river,  and  ever 
and  anon  there  jars  uplon  the  ear 
the  clangour  of  brass  bands,  the 
shout  of  a  pierman,  the  uneupho- 
m'ous  scream  of  an  engine-whistle, 
the  dull  thud  of  steamboat-iyaddles 
striking  the  unwilling  tida 

Within  the  court  silence  and  the 
crickets  have  it  all  to  themselves ; 
within  the  cliambers  the  supremacy 
of  Momus  ia  disputed  only  by  the 
mice,  who,  regarding  me  as  some 
unreal  thing,  some  '  false  delusion, 
proceeding  from  their  cheese-op- 
pressed brain,'  some  phantom-man 
contrived  only  as  a  test  of  the 
steadiness  of  their  courage,  come 
out  from  wainscot  and  panel,  from 
lumber-boxes  and  deed-chests,  and 
run  riot  all  over  the  floor.  They 
know  it  is  vacation-time;  they  as- 
sign it  to  the  class  of  violent  impro- 
babihties  that  I  should  be  what  I 
seem ;  they  are  aware  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  there ;  and  they  conclude 
that  my  half-dressed  form,  recum- 
bent on  three  chairs,  sh'ppered  as  to 
its  feet,  bepiped  and  tobacco-smoked 
as  to  its  mouth,  and  situated  directly 
in  front  of  the  only  window  through 
which  a  little  street-disgusted  air 
finds  its  way,  is  but  a  mockery,  an 
unsubstantial  thing  with  fear  of 
which  to  scare  young  mice  who 
should  be  asleep  and  are  not,  into 
the  arms  of  the  mousey  Morpheus. 
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Unwilling  to  disbirb  them  in 
their  gambols,  I  muse  and  smoke 
on,  and '  with  the  incorporal  air  do 
hold  diBOoarse.'  No  Mends,  no 
money!  This  is  the  text  from 
which  I  preach  to  myself  most  elo- 
quent sermons,  explaining  clearly 
enough  to  my  own  satis&ction  how 
that  it  is  incambeat  on  the  world 
as  a  paramount  duty  to  provide  me 
both  with  money  and  friends.  I 
descant  grievingly  upon  the  merits 
of  friends  who  have  been  and  are 
^one,  upon  the  growing  incapacity 
in  myself  to  replace  those  friends 
with  new,  and  I  rise  almost  into 
eloquence  as  I  enlarge  to  myself 
upon  the  theme  of  'that  want  of 
pence  which  vexeth  public  men.' 

Why  should  Lord  Nowork  be 
cruising  about  in  a  yacht  large 
enough  to  hold  thirty  as  good  as 
he,  while  I  am  unable  to  move 
hand  or  foot  towards  getting  a  sight 
of  the  water?  Why  should  little 
Dodger,  of  the  Southern  Circuit,  who 
works  not  half  so  hard  as  I  do,  and 
who  of  course  has  not  a  tiibe  of  the 
great  natural  gifts  I  boast— why 
should  he  be  enabled,  simply  be- 
cause somebody  chose  to  die  and 
leave  him  a  fortune,  to  go  upon  ex- 
peditions in  vacation,  the  ^clat  of 
which  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the 
differences  aforesaid,  while  I  am 

*  Barr'd  tfom  delight  by  Fate's  untimely  lumd« 
£y  wcaltbless  lot,  or  pttlleiis  oommaiKU' 

Of  course  when  I  have  gone  &r 
enough  along  this  line  of  thought — 
one  which  has  been  travelled  often 
enough,  by  the  way,  from  the  time 
'when  Adam  delVd  and  Eve  span' 
up  to  the  present  moment — I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  argument 
is  capable  of  application  downwards 
as  well  as  upwards,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  it  I  might  be  called  upon  to 
share  even  my  slender  means  with 
some  one — say  the  lighter  of  yonder 
gas-lamp— blessed  (?)  with  scantier 
means  still.  To  avoid  this  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  which  it 
would  never  do  to  apply  as  the 
clergy  invite  us  to  apply  their  re- 
marks, '  practically  to  each  one  of 
ourselves/  I  follow  the  example  of 
other  politicians  and  draw  '  a  hard 
and  fast  line'  at  the  place  where 
the  argument  becomes  inconvenient, 
and  make  a  note  in  my  memory  that 


when  I  am  in  a  position  to  advance 
the  salutary  proposal  for  a  ledivision 
of  property,  the  proposal  is  to  affect 
everybDdy  above  me  in  wealth,  but 
none  below  me.  The  nimble  mice 
break  in  upon  my  reveries,  and  show 
me  that,  at  least  in  the  meantime, 
my  ideas  are  not  considered  demo- 
cratic enough,  for  they  walk  off  with 
the  solitary  piece  of  meat  which  was 
to  have  fornished  my  supper. 

Be  off.  you  vagabonds !  'Tis  no 
excuse  that  I  have  what  you  have 
not,  and  that  I  want  it  less  than 
you  dol  Be  off,  or  I'll  bring  ont 
the  trap  which  was  so  fatal  to  yonr 
'  heads  of  houses '  last  winter ! 

*  Put  money  in  your  purse  I'  Ex- 
cellent advice,  lago,  fit  to  compare 
with  that  poor  Jackson  gave.  But 
how  to  follow  it  ?  I  know  that,  fol- 
lowing it,  I  can  do  as  Lord  Nowork 
does ;  that  I  can  be  the  more  than 
rival  of  little  Dodger  of  IJie  Southern 
Circuit ;  that  I  can  bear  the  charge 
and  carriage  of  a  'gentleman,'  a 
class  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
tells  us  '  they  be  good  cheap  in  this 
realm ;'  that  I  can  go  whithersoever 
I  please,  associate  with  whomsoever 
I  like. 

Have  I  not  tried  to  put  money  in 
my  purse  ?  Have  I  not  risen  early, 
and  late  taken  rest,  eating  the  hr^ 
of  indigestibihty,  toiling  at  that  im- 
mortal work  which  is  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  profession  and  a  sure  source 
of  perennial  income  to  me,  only  as 
yet  the  rewards  come  not  and  the 
publishers  doubt  and  tarry  ?  Have 
I  not,  even  here  in  Dull  Court,  since 
the  last  vacationer  departed  from 
it  and  left  behind  him  the  load  of 
ennui  and  fatigue  which  is  pressing 
me  down — have  I  not  striven  to  win 
the  means  of  putting  myself  even 
with  him  ?  But  editors — ^a  carping 
crew,  I  ween,  be  they— sniff  at  my 
manuscript,  and  detect,  they  say,  a 
certain  gloominess  and  deadnees 
about  it,  begotten,  they  venture  to 
suggest,  of  weariness  and  faggedness 
in  the  writer.  They  recommend,  as 
the  doctors  do,  change  of  air  in 
order  to  the  clarifying  of  one's  wits, 
and  they  withhold,  as  the  doctors 
do  also,  the  means  wherewith  to  act 
upon  their  advice. 

One  editor  I  approached  with  an 
ad  captandum  offer  to  write  for  his 
magazine  accounts  of  the  various 
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places  I  might  Tisit,  inclndiDg  a 
paper  on  the  natonJ  histoiy  of 
Pegwell  Bay,  a  treatise  on  the  dip 
of  the  yarions  strata  of  the  Scar- 
borough population,  and  'a  snc- 
cinct  account  of  the  architectural 
features  of  Beechey  Head.'  The 
man  actually  refused  the  offer;  and 
I  would  not  expose  my  feelings  to 
the  injury  of  another  refusal  by 
offering  the  scheme  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  editor's  face— the 
gentleman  was  a  stranger  to  me — 
which  indicated  a  bdief  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  fun  of  him. 

There  ought  to  be  a  philanthropio 
society  for  securing  yacation  outings 
to  the  weary,  and  by  the  weary  I 
mean,  not  those  good  folk  who  get 
tired  with  manual  labour,  and  who 
get  taken  down  to  Epping  Forest 
twice  or  thrice  a  summer  in  big 
vans,  and  are  treated  to  dinner,  and 
music,  and  ginger-beer,  and  knock- 
em-downs,  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  their  work  and  their  labour. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  begrudge  them 
their  jaunt  to  the  forest  and  back 
again,  their  day's  pleasure  and  their 
relaxation  from  daily  manual  toil; 
but  seeing  they  are  provided  for  by 
philanthropic  committees,  with  ever 
so  many  good  fellows,  and  ever  so 
so  many  nice  young  ladies  upon 
them,  I  would  con&ie  Uie  opera- 
tions of  the  society  to  the  relief  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  are  beyond 
the  reaeh  of  soak  good  fellows,  and, 
alasl  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nice 
yonm^  ladies  aka      We  have  a 
splemiiid  case  with  which  to  come 
befoge  the  pubHo — a  case  founded 
not  only  on  the  very  first  principles 
of  charity,  but  on  other  daims  to 
which  the  Yisiiors  to  Epping  Forest 
caunot  pretend.    Among  us  may  be 
found  the   caterers  for  half   the 
popular   literary  amusement  that 
exists.    At  this  very  moment  while 
I  am  sweltering  in  Bull  Court,  while 
Jones  of  the '  Commentator,'  Brown 
of  the  'Highflyer,'  and  Robinson  of 
the  'Comet'  are  doing  the  like  in 
their  respecttre  dens,  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  that  chill  penury  which 
does  not  repress  their  noble  rage, 
the  dilettanti  at  fifty  watering-places 
are  amusing  themselves  witn  the 
results  of  our  lucubrations  done  in 


happier  times.  We  have  a  claim  on 
your  gratitude,  most  noble  public^ 
and  we  will  thank  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  same  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Do  not  fear  to  hurt  our  feelings  by 
the]  display  of  your  charity.  Send 
vans  to  our  rooms,  yes,  with  the  name 
of  your  society  painted  upon  them  if 
you  will ;  make  it  a  condition,  if  it 
so  please^  you,  that  we  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive dress  during  the  period  we 
receive  relief;  that  we  smoke  none 
but  the  best  bird's-eye,  drink  none 
other  than  purest  Bass,  and  never 
get  up  before  lo  a.m.  ;  make  the 
recipients  of  your  bounty  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible  we  will  come^ 
and  gladly  oome,  and  your  beadsmen 
will  ever  pray.     Verbum  sap. 

'  You  must  come  and  see  us  some 
day,'  says  middle-aged  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins,  for  whom  I  draw  dividends 
and  do  other  little  commissions, 
every  time  that  she  comes  to  my 
chambers  or  writes  to  acknowledge 
my  remittances.  '  With  the  greatest 
pleasure,'  say  I,  and  have  said  any 
time  these  five  years;  but  Mrs. 
Watkins  has  not  sent  a  specific  in- 
vitation, and  I  cannot  dream  of 
going  without  one.  Why  not,  pray  ? 
whispers  the  shade  of  John  Jack- 
son. Mrs.  Watkins  is  precisely  one 
of  those  who  would  have  be^  on 
his  list  She  has  a  pleasant  house 
at  Fairview,  the  means  of  making 
a  guest  exceedingly  comfortable, 
and — ay,  there's  the  rub,  and  per- 
haps the  explanation  of  the  delay  in 
her  invitation — *  one  fair  daughter, 
and  no  more,  the  which  she  loveth 
passmig  well.' 

I  could  not  find  any  solution  to 
the  question  propounded  bj  Jeim 
Jackson's  ghost  I  almost  resaived 
I  would  take  Mrs.  Watkins  at  her 
word  and  present  myself  next  day 
at  Fairview,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  I  had  oome  to  stop  as 
per  invitation  aged  five  years. 
The-  postman's  knock  on  my  door 
awoke  all  the  echoes  of  Dull  Court 
and  scared  at  least  four  mice 
into  apoplectic  fits  behind  the 
wainscot.  I  almost  lacked  energy 
tor  see  who  had  writteo  to  me. 
Stowi  J I  rose,  strode  my  way  to  the 
door,  and  withdrew  ficom  tfc^  cum- 
brous letter-box  a  tiny  envelope. 
'You  have  so  many  times  pro- 


